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PREFACE. 


Tub  present  Dissertation  falls  under  t\fo  divisious. 

The  first  division,  entitled  Tlic  Theory  of  Ethics,  give* 
an  account  of  the  questions  or  ]>ointa  brought  into  discus- 
sion, and  handles  at  length  the  two  of  greatest  prominence, 
the  Ethical  Standard,  and  the  Moral  Faculty. 

Tlie  second  division — on  Tlie  Ethical  Systems — is  a  full 
detail  of  all  the  systems,  ancient  and  modem,  by  conjoined 
Ab6tract»and  Summary.  With  few  cxcoptionH,  iJh  abstract 
is  made  of  each  author's  cx|K)sition  of  his  own  theory,  tho 
fulness  being  measured  by  relative  importance ;  while,  for 
better  comparing  and  remembering  the  several  theories, 
they  arc  summarized  at  tho  end,  on  a  unifonn  plan. 

Tho  connection  of  Ethics  with  Psychology  is  necessarily 
intunate;  the  leading  ethical  controvernics  involve  a  refer- 
ence to  mind,  and  can  be  settled  only  by  a  more  thorough 
understanding  of  mental  processes. 

Although  the  present  vohime  is  properly  a  continuation 
of  the  Slaniial  of  Psyehi/logy  and  the  History  of  Philosophy, 
recently  published,  and  contains  occasional  references  to 
thit  treatise,  it  may  still  be  perused  as  an  indopendent-work 
on  the  Ethical  Doctrines  and  Systems. 
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TART  II. 

THE    ETHICAL   SYSTEMS. 

Txom 
fioKr.ATiy.     lli.i  «ubji-cta  were  Men  and  Sooioty.     Ilij  Ethical  Rland- 
arJ    iuilintinctl;  ciprensetl.      Keaulvc<l    Virtue  into    Knowledge. 
•   Ideal  of  puruuit — Welldoing.     Inculcated   self-denying  Precepts. 

Political  Theory.     Connexion  of  Ethics  with  Theology  slender 4fi 

PLiTO.t  Itcviuw  of  the  Diiloguca  containing  portions  of  Ethical 
Theory  : — AlkibiaJn  I.  discusses  Just  and  Unjust  AUitiaJa  II 
Uic  Knowledge  of  Good  or  Reason.  J/i/ipiat  Jfinor  identifies  Vir- 
tue with  Knowledge,  ifiruit  (on  Law)  refers  everything  to  the 
decisfon  of  an  Ideal  Wise  man.  I^arha  resolves  Courage,  and 
Channidet  Temperance,  into  Intelligence  or  the  supreme  science  uf 
good  aiid  evil  Lyit  (on  Friendship)  gives  the  Idea  of  the  good 
as  the  supreme  object  of  affectioiL  Menon  enquires,  Is  virtue  huch- 
ahUt  and  iterates  the  science  of  good  and  evil.  Protagorat  makes 
Pleasure  the  only  good,  and  Pain  the  only  evil,  and  dcfine.i  the 
science  of  good  and  evil  as  the  comparison  of  pleasures  and  pains. 
Gorgiat  contradicts  Protagoras,  and  sets  up  Order  nr^isciplinc  an 
a  filial  end.  TWi'ttXiu  (on  (lovcnuncnt)  repeats  the  Bokratic  ideal 
of  the  One  Wise  man.  PhiUbv  makes  Good  a  compound  of  Fleas- 
nre  with  Intelligence,  the  last  predominating.  The  RejmUic  as- 
siiiiilatcs  Society  to  an  Individual  man,  and  defines  Justice  as  the 
balance  of  the  constituent  parts  of  each.  TTnunu  repeals  the  doc- 
trine that  wickedness  is  disease,  and  not  voluntary.  The  Lair» 
place  all  conduct  under  the  prescription  of  the  civil  magistrate. 

Summary  of  Plato's  views 11^ 

The  Cynics  and  thk  Ctrknaics.  Cynic  succession.  The  proper 
descidption  of  the  tenets  of  both  schools  comes  undet  the  Suramura 
Bonum.  The  Cynic  Ideal  was  the  minimum  of  wanta,  and  their 
self-denial  was  compensated  by  exemption  from  fear,  and  by  pride 
of  superiority.  The  Cyrcnalc  Aristippcs: — Was  the  first  to  main- 
tain that  tlie  Bummum  bonum  is  Pleasure  and  the  absence  of  Pain. 
Future  rieasures  and  Pains  taken  into  the  account.  Ills  Psy- 
chology of  Pleasure'and  Pain 56 

AaisTorLE.     Abstract  of  the  Nicomaohcnn  Ethics , . . . .     62 

Book  First  The  Chief  Goo<l,  or  Highest  End  of  human  endeavours. 
Great  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  nature  of  Happiness.  The 
Platonic  Idea  of  tlie  Good  critieided.     The  Highest  End  an  end- 
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rial 
bUUdf     Virtue  referalilo  to  tha  speoiil  work  of  man ;  growing 
oat  of  nil  mcntai  capacity.     External  conditionf  necessary  to  vir- 
tue and  liappioess.     Tlie  Soul  subdivided  into  parts,  eacli  luving 
its  characteristic  virtue  or  eiceilence 63 

Book  Second.  Deflnitlon  and  classiBcation  of  tlio  Honil  virtues. 
Virtue  tlie  result  of  Ilahit.  Doctrine  of  tlie  Mux.  The  teat  of 
Tlrtue  tu  feel  no  pain.  Virtue  defined  (gmv)  an  acquirement  or  a 
State,  (difftnntia)  a  Moan  Iwtween  extremes.  Rules  for  hitting  the 
Mean 67 

Book  Third.  The  Voluniar;  and  InvolunUrj.  Delilwrate  Prefe- 
rence. Virtue  and  vice  are  voluntary.  The  virtues  In  detail : — 
Courage  [Sclf-tucrlfice  implied  in  Courage].     Tempenmcc 1\ 

Book  Fourth.  Liberality.  Uagnificence.  Magnanimity.  Mildness. 
Uood-breeding.     Modesty 'it 

Book  Filth.  Justice ; — Universal  Justice  Includes  all  virtue.  Par. 
ticuhir  Justice  is  of  two  kinds.  Distributive  and  Corrective ...     79 

Book  Siith.  Intellectual  Eiceilenccs,  or  Virtues  of  the  Intellect. 
The  Rational  part  of  the  Soul  embraces  the  Scientific  and  the  De- 
liberative functions,  Science  deuls  with  the  necessary.  Prudence 
or  the  Practical  Reason ;  its  aims  and  requisites.  In  virtue,  good 
dispositioiui  must  be  accompanied  with  Prudence 81 

Book  Seventh,  tiradations  of  moral  strength  and  moral  weakness. 
Continence  and  Incontinence. 86 

Books  Eighth  and  Ninth.  Friendship : — Grounds  of  Friendship. 
Varieties  of  Friendship,  corresponding  to  didhrcnt  objects  8f  lik- 
ing. Friendship  between  the  virtuous  is  alone  perfect  A  settled 
habit,  not  a  mere  passion.  Equality  in  friendship.  Political  friend- 
ships. Eiplaiution  of  the  family  adections.  Rule  of  reciprocity 
of  services.  Confiicting  obligations.  Cessation  of  friendships. 
Goodwill  Love  felt  by  benefactors.  Bclf-love.  Does  the  happy  ■' 
man  need  friends? 88 

Book  Tenth.  Pleasure  : — Theories  of  Pleasure — Eudoius,'"8pcu- 
sippus,  Plato.  Pleasure  is  not  The  Good.  Pleasure  defined.  The 
pleasnrca  of  Int^ect.  Nature  of -the -Good  or  Happiness  resumed. 
Perfect  happiness  found  only  in,  the  philosophical  life ;  second  to 
which  is  the  active  social  life  of  the  good  citizen.  Happiness  of 
the  gods.     Transition  from  Ethics  to  Polities 9] 

Thb  Stoics.  The  succession  of  Stoical  philosophers.  Theological 
Doctrii^s  of  the  Stoics : — The  Divine  Government ;  human  beings 
mast  rise  to  the  comprehension  of  Universal  Law ;  the  soul  at 
death  absorbed  into  the  divine  essence;  argument  from  Design. 
—  Psychology: — Theory  of  Pleasure  and  Pain;  theory  of  the  Will. 
Doctrine  of  Happineei  or  the  Good : — Pain  no  evil ;  discipline  of 
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•nduranoo— Apathy.  Theory  of  Virtue : — Subordination  of  self 
to  the  larger  interests ;  their  view  of  active  licneficcncc ;  the 
Stoical  paradoioa ;   the  idea  of  Duty ;    conseiouBncsa  of  gelf-lm- 
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EPK'iTltrB.  Life  and  writings.  His  successurx.  Virtue  and  riee 
refi-rrcd  b;  him  to  I'loiisurea  and  Pains  calculated  by  Ucason. 
Freedom  from  I'ain  the  primary  object.  Kcgulation  of  desires. 
Pleasure  good  if  not  leadinj;  to  pain.  Bodily  feeling  the  founda' 
tion  of  sensibility.  Mental  feelings  contain  memory  and  hope. 
The  greatest  miitericfl  arc  from  the  delusions  of  hope,  and  from  the 
torments  or  fear.  Fear  of  Death  and  Fear  of  the  Gods.  Relations 
with  others ;  Justice  and  Fricndphip — both  baaed  on  reciprocity. 
Virtue  and  Happiness  inseparable.  £pioureanism  the  type  of  all 
systems  grounded  on  enlightened  self-interest lit 

Thi  Nco-Putombts.  The  Moral  End  to  be  attained  tlirough  an 
intellectual  regimen.  The  soul  being  debased  by  its  connevtinn 
with  matter,  lAe  aim  of  human  action  id  to  regain  the  spiritual  lifis. 
The  flrst  step  is  the  practice  o£  the  cardinal  virtues  :  the  neit  the 
purifying  virtues.  Happiness  is  the  undisturbed  life  of  contcm 
plation.  Correspondence  of  the  Ethioal,  with  the  Metaphysical 
scheme 121 

BcnoLASTic  Ethics.  Ab^elako  :— Lays  great  stress  on  the  subjec- 
tive clement  in  morality  ;  highest  human  good,  love  to  Uod  ;  actions 
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Two  degrees'  of  virtue,  Humanity  and  Love.  JoHH  of  Salisbukt^ 
— Combines  philosophy  and  theology  ;  doctrine  of  Happiness ;  the 
lower  and  higher  desires.  ALKXAxneR  of  IUlh.  Bonavxntuba. 
AtBRUTus  Maomos.  Aqcinas  : — Aristotelian  mode  of  enquiry  as 
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suRicing  theoretic  intelligence;  virtue  ;  division  of  the  virtues. . .  .^lij 

[InanES.  (Abstract  of  the  Ethical  part  of  Leviathan).  Constituents 
of  man^s  nature.  The  Good.  Pleasure,  The  simple  passions. 
Theory  of  the  Will.  Good  and  evil.  Coiiseienco.  Virtue.  Posi- 
tion of  Ethics  in  the  Sciences.  Power,  W«rth,  Dignity.  Happi- 
ness a  perpetual  progress ;  consequences  of  the  restlessness  of 
desire.  Natural  state  of  mankind ;  a  state  of  enmity  and  war. 
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defined.  Rights  ;  Renunciation  of  rights ;  Contract ;  UeriL  Ju(- 
tice.  Laws  of  Gratitude,  Complaisance,  Pardon  upon  repentance. 
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to  Utility.  The  Four  Sanctions  of  Right.  Compjirativc  estimate 
of  Pleasures  and  Pains.  Cla3siAeati<m  of  Pleasures  and  Pains. 
Merit  and  Demerit  Pleasures  and  pain!i  viewed  as  Motives :  some 
motives  arc  Social  or  tutelary,  others  Dissocial  or  Self-regsniing. 
Dispositions.  The  consequences  of  a  mischievous  act  Punish- 
ment. Private  Ethics  (Prudence)  and  Dcgislation  distinguished/ 
their  respcclive  gphcrea 248 

Mackintosh.  Universality  of  Moral  Distinetiona.  Antithesfs  or 
Hcoaon  and  Passion.  It  is  not  virtuous  ad*  but  virtuous  tiutposf- 
tiona  that  outweigh  the  pains  of  self-sacrifico.  The  mofal  senti- 
ments have  for  their  objects  Dispositions.  Utility.  Development  W 
of  Conscience  through  Asaodation;  the  constituents  are  Gratitude, 
Sympathy,  Resentment  and  Shame,  together  with  Education.  Re-  • 
ligion  must  presuppose  Morality.     Objections  to  Utility  criticised. 
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rial 
Duties  to  ourscWps,  sn  improper  expression.     Reference  of  moral 
sentimcnta  to  tbe  Will 25t 

JiHicfi  Milt.,  rriniary  cooatitucnts  of  the  Mural  Faculty — pleasu- 
rable and  painful  sensations.  The  Caused  of  tbesc  sensations.  The 
Ideas  of  them,  and  of  their  causes.  Hupe,  Fear ;  Love,  J07 ;  , 
Hatred,  Aversion.  Remote  causes  of  pleasures  and  pains — 
Wealth,  Power,  Dignitj,  and  their  oppositcs.  Affections  towards 
our  follow -creatures — Friendship,  Kindness,  &c.  Motives.  Dis- 
positions. Applications  to  the  virtue  of  Prudence.  Justice — by 
what  motives  supported,  iiencflcence.  Importance  in  moral 
training,  of  Praise  and  Blame,  and  their  associations ;  the  Moral 
Sanction.     Derivation  of  Disinterested  Feelings 201 

Ai'STiN.  I^ws  defined  and  classified.  The  I^ivine  Laws;  how  are 
we  to  know  the  Divine  Will?  UtitKy  the  sole  criterion.  Objec- 
tions to  Utility.  Criticism  of  tlio  theory  of  a  Moral  Sense.  Pre- 
vailing misconceptions  as  to  Utility.  Nature  of  Law  resumed  and 
illustrated.  Impropriety  of  the  tenn  '  law '  as  applied  io  the  ope- 
mtiona  of  Nnture 271 

WnewELL.  Opposing  schemes  of  Morality.  Proposal  to  reconcile 
tlicm.  There  are  some  actions  Universally  approved.  A  Supreme 
Rule  of  Right  to  be  arrived  at  by  combining  partial  rules  :  these 
are  obtained  from  the  nature  of  our  faculties.  The  rule  of  Speech 
is  Truth;  Property  supposes  Justice;  the  AffecUons  indiciito  Hu- 
msnity.  It  is  a  self-evident  maxim  that  the  Lower  pnrts  of  our 
nature  are  governed  ]jy  the  Higher.  (Masaification  of  Springs  of 
Action.  Disinterestedness.  ClassificatioD  of  Moral  Rules.  Divi- 
sion of  Rights 278 

FcHRiER.  Question  of  the  Moral  Sense  :  errors  on  both  sides.  Sym- 
pathy passes  beyond  feeling,  and  takes  in  Thought  or  self-con- 
sciousness. Happiness  has  two  «pds — the  maintenance  of  man's 
Rational  nature,  and  Pleusure. . .  -^ 284^ 

Hanhkl.  Tlie  conceptions  of  Right  and  Wrong  are  ««»  gmerU,  The 
mora!  law  can  have  no  authority  unless  emanating  from  a  lawgiver. 
The  Standard  is  the  moral  nature,  and  not  the  arbitrary  will,  of 
God ^81 

JoRK  Stuabt  Mill.  Explanation  of  what  Utilitarianism  consist.s  in. 
Reply  to  objections  against  setting  up  Happiness  as  the  Ethical 
end.  Ultimate  Sanction  of  the  principle  of  Utility :  the  External 
and  Internal  sanctions ;  Conscience  how  made  up.  The  sort  of 
Proof  that  Utility  is  su*  eptibic  of: — the  evidence  that  happiness 
is  desirablOi  Is  that  mer.  desire  it ;  it  is  conHiatent  with  Utj^ty  that 
virtue  should  be  desired  for  itself.  Connexion  between  JuRtice  and 
Utility : — meanings  of  Justice ;  essentially  grounded  in  Law ;  the 
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fCDtiments  th«t  support  Justice,  aro  Self-defence,  and  Sympathy ; 
Jiutico  owes  itA  paramount  oharnvtcr  to  the  es^ntial  of  Security '; 
there  are  no  immutable  maiims  of  Ju*<tice 288 

Bailkt.  KuctB  of  the  human  constitution  that  giro  orif^in  to  niorul 
l^cnomena : — misccptibiUty  to  pleasure  and  pain,  and  to  the  enuttct* 

/  of  them  ;  rcciprocntion  of  ther«c  ;  our  ex|»€cting  reciprocation  from 

others ;    sjanpathy;      Connidcratiou  of  our  feelings  in  rcganl  to 

\        actiona  done  to  us  by  others.     Our  feelings  as  Bpectatort*  of  actions 

done  to  others  by  otlicri*.     Actions  done  to  ourticlvcs  by  others. 

V     The  diftercnt  cases  combine  to  mo<lify  each  other.     K:i|ilanatlon 

>  of  the  discrepancies  of  the  moral  sentiment  in  difl'crcnt  communi- 
ties. The  conse4|ueDcc^  of  actions  the  only  criterion  for  rectifying 
the  diversities.  Objections  to  tlio  happiness-tent.  The  term  Utility 
unsuital)lc.  Disputci  as  to  the  origin  of  moral  ttcnti^cnt  in  Rea- 
son or  in  a  Moral  Sense ^OC 

Bpenceb.  Happiness  the  ultimile,  hut  not  tlte  proximate,  enil. 
Moral  Science  a  deduction  from  ifie  laws  of  life  nnd  the  conditions 
of  existence  There  have  boon,  and  still  arc,  developing  in  the 
race,  certain  fimilamontal  Moral  Intuitions.  The  K-\pe<iioncy- 
Moralily  i^  trani^itional.  Itcferenco  to  the  general  theory  of  EvO' 
hition sot 

Kant.  Digtingiiif>hes  between  the  empiric;il  and  the  ratiomtl  mode 
,  of  treating  Kthics.  Nothing  proinjrly  go<hl,  except  WiU.  Sub- 
jection of  Will  to  Rca.son.  An  action  done  from  natural  inclina- 
tion is  worthless  morally.  Duty  ia  respect  for  Law ;  conformity 
to,I>aw  is  the  one  principle  of  volition.  Moral  Law  not  ascertain- 
able empirically,  it  mus^ originate  a  priori  in  pure  (practical)  lieu-- 
son.  The  Uypothctical  and  Categorical  Imperatives.  Im|>erativo 
of  Prudence.  Imperative  of  Morality.  The  formula  of  Morality. 
The  ends  of  HoraUty.  The  Rational  nature  of  man  is  an  cnd-in- 
itself.  The  WtU  the  source  of  its  own  laws — the  Autonomy  of  the 
Will.  Tlie  Reason  of  Ends.  Morality  alone  ha^  intrinsic  Worth 
or  Dimity.  Principles  founded  on  the  Ilcteronomy  of  the  Will — 
Happiness,  Perfcoticn.  Duty  l(^itimi%ed  by  the  conception  of  the 
Free  lorn  of  the  Wjll,  properly  understood.  Postulates  of  the  pure 
Practical  Reason — Frecilom,  Immortality,  God.     Summary U I 

Corsi.v.  Analysis  of  the  sentiments  arouse<l  in  its  by  ht^nan  acUons. 
The  Moral  Sentiment  tnade  up  of  a  variety  of  moral  judgments — 
Good  and  Evil,  Obligation,  Liberty,  Merit  and  Demerit.  Virtue 
brings  Happiness.  Moral  Satisfaction  and  Remorse.  The  Law  ot 
Duty  is  conformity  to  Reason.  The  characteristic  of  Reason  is 
linireraaUty.  CUssification  of  Duties :— Duties  to  Self;  to  Others 
— Truth,  Justice,  Charity.    AppUcatioa  to  FoUUca H2ft 
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JocrmoT.  Each  creature  has  a  apccial  nature,  and  a  Bpecial  end. 
MaiMtn  certain  primary  passions  to  lie  satisfied.  Secondary  pas- 
sionl — the  Uecrul,  tite  Good,  Happiness.  All  tlie  faculties  con- 
trolled by  the  Reason.  The  End  of  Interest  End  of  Universal 
Order.  Morality  the  eipre^ion  of  divine  thought ;  identified  with 
the  beautiful  and  the  true.  Tlio  moral  law  and  self-interest  coin-  . 
cide.  Doundarios  of  the  three  states — Fusion,  Egoism,  Moral 
determination S8> 


^ 
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PART   I. 

THE   TUEOIIY   OF   ETHICS. 


CHAPTER    I. 
PRELIMINARY   VIEW  OT   ETHICAL   QUESTION& 

As  n  preface  to  tlio  aoconnt  of  the  Ethioal  SyHtems,  and  a 
priiici|)lo  of  arraiigomeiit,  for  tbo  bettor  coni|>nring  of  tliom, 
wo  shall  review  iu  order  the  questions  that  arise  in  the  din- 
cossion.  * 

IJ  Fir«t  of  all  is  the  qncstion  as  tb  the  Ethical  Standard. 
W^t,  in  the  last  resort,  is  the  test,  criterion,  umpire,  appeal, 
or  Standard,  in  determining  Right  and  Wrong  Y  In  the  con- 
crete language  of  Puley,  Why  am  I  obliged  to  keep  my  word  ?  • 
The  answer  to  this  is  the  Theory  of  Itight  and  Wrong,  the 
essential  part  of  every  Ethical  System. 

We  may  quote  the  leading  answers,  as  both  explaining 
and  summarizing  the  chief  question  of  Ethics,  and  more  espe- 
cially of  Modem  Ethics. 

1.  It  is  alleged  that  the  arbitrary  Will  of  thljBPeity,  as 
expressed  in  the  Bible,  is  the  ultimate  standard.  On  this 
view  anything  thus  commanded  is  right,  whatever  be  its  conse- 
quences, or  however  it  may  clash  with  our  sentiments  and 
reasonings. 

■4J.  It  y^aa  maintained  by  Hoblies,  that  the  Sovereign, 
acting  under  his  responsibility  to  God,  is  the  sole  arbiter  of 
Right  and  Wrong.     As   regards   Obligatory   Morality,   this 
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seems  at  first  sight  an  identical  proposition  ;  morality  is  an- 
other  name  for  law  and  sovereignty.  In  the  view  of  Hobbcs, 
however,  the  sovereign  kbpnld  be  a  single  person,  of  absolatu 
aathority,  humanly  irrosnoji^ible,  and  irrcmoveablo  ;  (T  type  of 
sovereignty  repudiated  by  civilized  nations.   ' 

3.  It  has  boon  held,  in  various  phraseology,  that  a  certjiin 
/Uneu,  suitability,  or  propriety  in  actions,  oh  determined  by  our 
UnderHtaudiug  or  lieastm,  is  the  ultimate  test.  When  a'man 
keeps  Ills  word,  there  is  a  certain  congruity  or  coitsistency 
between  the  action  and  the  occasion,  between  the  making  »f 
a  promise  and  its  fultitment ;  and  wherever  such  congruity 
is  disoeruilile,  the  action  is  right.  This  is  the  view  of  Cud- 
worth,  Clarke,  and  Price,  It  inny  be  called  the  Intollectnul 
or  Itational  theorj . 

A  special  and  more  abstract  form  of  the  same  theory  is 
pnjsciited  in  the  dictum  of  Kant — '  act  in  such  a  way  that 
yonr  conduct  miKht  be  a  law  to  all  beings.' 

4.  It  is  contended,  that  the  human  mind  possesses  an  in- 
tnition  or  instinct,  whereby  we  feel  or  di.scern  at  ouoe  the 
right  from  the  wrong ;  a  view  termed  the  ddctrino  of  tlio 
Mural  Sense,  or  Moral  Sentiment.  Besides  being  sup- 
ported by  numerous  theorizers  hiKthics,  this  is  the  prevailing 
and  popular  doctrine ;  it  underlias  most  of  the  langnnge  of 
moral  suasion.  The  difficulties  attending  the  stricter  inter- 
pretation of  it  have  led  to  variiias  modes  of  qnulifying  and 
explaining  it,  as  will  afterwards  appear.  Slint'tesbury  and 
Unt<-hcson  are  more  especially  identified  with  thu  enunciation 
of  tliis  doctrine  in  its  modern  a«])ect. 

5.  It  wos  pnt  forth  by  Moudcville  that  Sulf-interest  is  the 
only  test  of  moral  rightness.  Se^-prest't'vution  is  the  tirst 
law  of  being ;  and.  even  when  we  are  labouring  for  the  good  of 
others,  we  are  still  having  regard  to  our  own  interest. 

6.  The  theory  called  Utility,  and  Utilitarianism,  supposes 
that  the  well-being  or  happiness  of  mankind  is  the  sole  end, 
and  ultimate  standard  of  morality.  The  agent  takes  account 
both  of  his  own  happiness  and  of  the  happiness  of  others, 
^bordinating,  on  pro|)er  occasions,  the  first  to  the  second. 
This  theory  is  definite  in  its  opposition  to  all  the  others,  but 
admits  of  considerable  latitude  of  view  within  itself.  Stoicism 
and  Epicureanism  are  both  included  in  its  compass. 

The  two  last-named  theories — Self-interest,  and  Utility  or 
the  Common  Weil-Being,  liavo  exclusive  regard  to  the  con- 
sequences of  actions ;  the  others  assign  to  consequences  a 
subordinate  position.      The  terms  Kzternal  and  Dependent 
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•N  also  Died  to  expresi  the  reference  to  Hnppinesg  af  the 
Olid :  Internal  and  Independent  are  the  coutnuitiiig  epithets. 
II.  Ethical   Theory   embraces  certain    qiicstious  of  pure 

PgTCUOtOQT. 

1.  The  Psychological  nature  of  4i>oiiBnience,  the  Moral 
Sense,  or  by  whatever  name  we  designate  the  t'aculty  of  di»- 
tiognLshing  right  and  wrong,  together  with  the  motlVt)  power 
to  follow  the  one  and  eschew  the  otiicr.  That  snch  a  faculty 
exists  M  admitted.  The  question  is,  what  is  its  place  and 
origin  in  the  mind  ? 

On  the  one  side.  Conscience  is  held  to  be  aunii^  And 
nltimato  power  of  the  mind,  like  the  feeling  of  Resistance,  the 
sense  of  Taste,  or  the  consciousness  of  Agreement.  On  the 
other,  side,  Conscience  is  viewed  as  a  growth' or  derivation 
from  other  rccogniiod  properties  of  the  mind.  The  Theory  of 
the  Standard  (i)  called  the  doctrine  of  the  Moral  ScnRC,  pro- 
ceeds upon  the  first  view  ;  on  that  theory,  the  Standard  and. 
the  Faculty  make  properly  but  one  question.  All  other 
theories  are  more  or  less  compatible  with  the  composite  or 
derivative  nature  of  Consciesco ;  the  supporters  of  Utility,  in 
particular,  adopt  this  alternative. 

2.  A  second  Psychological  qnestion,  regarded  by  many 
(notably  by  Kaut)  as  vil.iHy  implicated  in  Moral  Obligation,* 
is  the  Freedom  of  the  Will.  The  history  of  opinion  on  this 
inbject  has  been  in  great  part  already  given. 

3.  Thirdly,  It  has  been  debated,  on  Psychological  grounds, 
whether  our  Benevolent  actions  (which  all  admit)  arc  ulti- 
mately modes  of  self-regard,  or  whether  there  be,  in  the 
human  mind,  a  source  of  purely  Pisinterestod  conduct.  The 
first  view,  or  the  reference  of  benevolence  to  Self,'  admits 
of  degrees  and  varieties  of  statement. 

( 1 )  It  may  be  held  that  in  performing  good  actions,  we 
expect  and  obtain  an  immediate  reward  fully  equivalent 
to  the  sacrifice  made.  Occasionally  we  are  rewarded  in 
kind  ;  bot  the  reward  most  usually  forthcoming  (according  to 
Mandoville),  is  praise  or  flattery,  to  which  the  human  mind 
is  acutely  sensitive. 

(2)  Our  constitution  may  be  snch  that  we  are  pained  by 
the  sight  of  an  object  in  distress,  and  give  assistance,  to 
relieve  ourselves  of  the-pain.  This  was  the  view  of  Hobbes  ; 
and  it  is  also  admitted  by  Mandoville  as  a  secondary  motive. 

(3)  We  may  be  so  formed  as  to  derive  enjoyment  from 
the  performance  of  acts  of  kindness,  in  the  same  immediate  ^ 

-  way  that  we  are  gratified  by  warmth,  flowers,  or  music ;  we 
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■honid  thus  bo  moved  to  benevolence  by  an  intiinsio  plcosare, 
ftnd  not  by  extraneona  conticqaenn.s. 

Bentbam  speaks  of  the  ploaHoros  and  the  pains  of  Benevo- 
lence, moanin);  tliat  we  derive  plensnre  fwra  causing  pleasure 
to  others,  and  pain  from  the  sight  of  piun  in  others. 

(4)  It  may  be  affirmed  that,  although  wo  have  not  by 
nature  any  purely  disinterested  impulses,  those  are  generated 
in  ni  by  associations  and  habits,  iu  a  manner  similar  to  the 
conversion  of  mcHua  into  final  ends,  as  in  the  cose  of  money. 
This  is  the  view  propounded  by  James  Mill,  and  by  Mackintosh. 

Allowance  being  made  fur  a  certain  amount  of  fact  in 
these  various  modes  of  connecting  Benevolence  with  self,  it  is 
still  maintained  in  the  present  work,  as  by  Butler,  Hume, 
Adam  Smith,  and  others,  tluit  human  beings  are  (although 
very  unequally)  endowed  with  a  prompting  to  relieve  the 
pains  and  add  to  the  pleasures  of  others,  irrespective  of  all 
self-regarding  considerations ;  audi  that  such  prompting' is 
not  a  product  of  associations  with  self. 

In  the  ancient  world,  purely  disinterested  conduct  was 
abundantly  manifested  in  pmctico,  although  not  mode  promi- 
nent in  Ethical  Theory.  The  enumeration  of  the  Cardinal 
Virtues  does  not  expressly  contain  Benevolence ;  but  under 
Courage,  Self-sacrifice  was  implied.  Patriotic  Self-devotion, 
Love,  and  Friendship  wore  virtues  highly  cultivated.  In 
Cicero,  Seneca,  and  Marcus  Aurolius,  there  is  a  recognition  of 
goueral  Benevolence. 

The  two  beads  now  sketched — The  Standard  and  the 
Psychology  of  our  Moral  nature — almost  entirely  exhannt 
modern  Kthics.  Smith,  Stewart,  and  Mackintosh  agree  in 
laying  down  as  the  points  in  dispute  these  two : — First,  What 
does  virtue  consist  in  P  Secondly,  What  is  the  power  or 
faculty  of  the  mind  that  discovers  and  enforces  it  ? 

These  two  positions,  however,  are  inadeqanto  as  regards 
Ancient  Ethics.  For  remedying  the  deficiency,  and  for  bring- 
ing to  light  matters  necessarv  to  the  completeness  of  an 
Ethical  survey,  we  add  the  following  heads  : — 

III.  Tlie  Theory  of  what  coiiRtitutes  the  Supreme  End  of 
Life,  the  Boxum  or  the  Summum  BunOm.  The  question  as  to 
I  the  highest  End  has  divided  the  Ethical  Schools,  both  ancient 
and  modem.  It  was  the  point  at  is-sue  between  the  .Stoics 
and  the  Epicureans.  That  Happiness  is  not  the  highest  end 
has  been  averred,  in  mo<lem  times,  by  Butler  and  others :  the 
opposite  position  is  held  by  the  supporters  of  Utility.  What 
may  be  called  the  severe  and  ascetic  systems  (tbeorctinnlly) 
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refliM  to  mmdion  any  pannit  of  bappineiw  «r  pleasare,  except 
thrODch  virtue,  or  duty  to  others.  The  view  practiraiUjr  pro- 
cooded  npnn,  now  and  in  most  ages,  ia  that  virtue  di8char|^<i 
'a  man's  obligations  to  his  followH,  which  being  accomplished, 
he  is  then  at  liberty  to  seek  what  pIMses  lilmscir.  (For  tlye 
application  of  the  laws  of  mind  to  the  theory  or  Uii'FiiiEsa, 
see  Appendix  C.) 

IV .-The  CLASsrT!"""""  "»  DuriEa  ia  cliaractenHlic  of  differ- 
ent systems  and  different  authctrs.     The  oldest  scheme  is  the 
Four   Conlinal   Virtues  —  Prudeuco,    Couraj^e,    Temporance, 
Justice.     The  modem  Christinn  moralists  nsUHlly  adopt  the  ^ 
division — Duties  to  Qod,  to  Others,  to  Self. 

Moreover,  there  are  differences  in  the  substance  of  Morality 
itself,  or  the  things  actually  imposed.  The  code  nnder  Chris- 
tianity has  varied  both  from  Judaism  and  from  Paganism. 

V.~The  relationship  of  Ethics  t<>  PoMTica  is  dose,  while 

the  points  of  difference  of  the  two  are  also  of  (^eat  impoat- 

anoe.     In  Plato  the  two  subjects  were  inseparable ;  and  in 

'  Aristotle,  they  were  blended  to  excess.     Hobbes  also  joined 

Ethics  and  Politics  in  one  system.     (See  Chap,  li.,  §  3.) 

VL-The  relation  of  KthicS'to  TiiKOLOor  is  variously  repre- 
sented in  modem  systems.  The  Fathers  and  the  Schoolmun 
accepted  the  anthority  of  the  Bible  chiefly  on  tradition,  and 
did  not  venture  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  substance  of  the 
revelation.  They,  therefore,  rested  their  Kthic>)  exclusively 
on  the  Bible ;  or,  at  most,  ventured  upon  giving  some  mere 
supplement  of  its  precepts. 

Others,  in  more  modern  times,  have  considered  that  the 
moral  character  of  a  revelation  enters  into  the  evidence  in  its 
fiivonr ;  whence,  morality  must  bo  considered  as  independent, 
and  ezclasively  human,  in  its  origin.  ^  It  would*  be  reasoning 
in  a  circle  to  dcrive'the  moral  law  from  the,  bible,  and  then  to 
prove  the  bible  from  the  moral  law.^ 

Religion  superadds  its  oWn  sanction  to  the  moral  duties, 
80  for  as  adopted  by  it ;  laying  especial  stress  upon  select  pre- 
cepts. It  likewise  culls  into  being  a  distinct  code  of  duties, 
the  religious  duties  strictly  so  called ;  which  have  no  force  I  ' 
except  with  believers.  The  '  duties  to  God,'  in  the  modem 
olossificatiou,  are  religious,  as  distinguished  from  moral 
duties. 
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CHAPTEK    IL 

f-'        * 

'    ^   .  1HE  ETHICAL  8TANDABD. 

(  1.  Etiiich,  or  Morality,  is  a  Jcpartmcnt  of  rractioe; 

,'   ,  and,  as  M'itli  other  pructical  duparluiouta,  ia  defined  by 

i  9  its  End.                  / 

;.  .  Etliics   is  not  mere   knowledge  or  Bpeoalation,  like  the 

ii^  BcienoeR    ot'  Astronomy,    Physiology,   or   Pgycholopy  ;   it  ia 

f^v:  knowledge  applied  to  practice,  or  nsefnl  ends,  like  Navigation, 

L''  Medicine,  or  I'ulitica.     Kvery  practical  subject  liaa  gome  end 
to  be  served,  the  statement  of  which  is  ita  definition  in  the 

^>^'  first  instance.     Navigation  is  the  applying  of  diflierent  kinda 

r  - '  of  knowledge,  and  of  a  variety  of  devices,  to  the  end  of  sailing 

li '.  the  seas. 

;  ,'■'  2.  The  Ethical  End  is  a  certain  iwrtion  of  the  welfare 

of  human  Wings  living  together  in  society,  realized  through 
rules  of  conduct  duly  enforced. 

The  obvious  intention  of  morality  is  the  good  of  mankind. 
The  precepts— do  not  steal,  do  not  kill,  follil  agreements, 
speak  tmth — whatever  other  reasons  may  be  assigned  for  them, 
have  a  direct  tendency  to  prevent  great  evils  that  might  other- 
wise arise  in  the  interoonrsa  of  human  beings. 

Farther,  the  good  aimed  at  by  Ethics  ia  attained  by  rulet 
tf  acting,  on  the  part  of  one  hnman  being  to  another ;  and, 
inaamnch  as  these  rules  often  ran  connter  to  the  tendencies 
of  the  individual  mind,  it  is  requisite  to  provide  adequate  in- 
ilueeme»t«  to  comply  with  them. 

The  Ethical  End  is  what  is  otherwise  called  the  Standard, 
test,  or  criterion,  of  Kiglit  and  Wrong.  The  leading  oontro- 
versy  of  Morals  is  centered  in  this  point 

3.  The  Rules  of  Ethics,  termed  also  Iaw,  Laws,  the 
Moral  Law,  are  of  two  kinds : — 

The  first  are  rules  ftnposed  under  a  Penalty  for  ne- 
glect, or  violation.  The  penalty  is  termed  Punishment ; 
the  imposing  party  is  named  Government,  or  Authority ; 
and  the  rules  so  imposed  and  enforced,  are  called  Laws 
proper,  Morality  proper,  Obligatory  Morality,  liuty. 


^ 
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4.  Tlie  Boconil  are  rnlus  whose  only  external  support  ia 
ReumrtU ;  constituting  Optional  Motility,  Merit,  Virtue^ 
or  Nobleness.  , 

Moral  duties  are  a  sot  of  mlcs,  preocpis,  or  prcscriptlontj 
for  tho  direction  uf  Imman  conduct  in  a  ccrtAin  sphere  or  pro- 
vince. These  rales  are  enforced  by  two  icinds  of  moiivea, 
requiring  to  be  kept  distinct. 

I.-One  elosa  of  mlcs  are  mndo  cnmpnlsory  by  the  infliction 
of  pain,  in  the  cnse  of  violation  or  neglect  Tho  pain  so  in- 
flicted  is  termed  a  Penalty,  or  Punishment ;  it  is  one  of  the 
most  familiar  cxpericnucs  ^f  all  human  beings  living  in 
society. 

The  Institalion  that  issues  Rules  of  this  class,  and  inflict* 
pnnishmeiit  when  they  are  not  complied  with,  is  termed  Qo- 
vemment,  or  Authority ;  all  its  rules  are  authoritative,  or 
obligatory ;  they  are  Laws  gtriotly  so  called,  Laws  proper. 
Punishment,  Qovernment,  Authority,  Superiority,  Obligation, 
Law,  Duty, — define  each  other;  tlioy  are  all  different  modes 
of  regarding  the  same  fact. 

Morality  is  thus  in  every  respect  analogous  to  Civil  Oo> 
vemment,  "or  the  Low  of  the  Land..  Nay,  farther,  it^tquaros, 
to  a  very  great  extent,  with  Political  Authority.  The  points 
where  the  two  coincide,  and  those  where  they  do  not  coincide, 
may  be  briefly  stated  : — 

(1)  All  the  most  essential  parts  of  Morality  are  adopted 
and  carried  out  by  the  Law  of  the  Land.  Tho  rules  for  pro- 
tecting person  and  property,  for  fulfilling  contracts,  for  per- 
forming reciprocal  duties,  are  rules  or  laws  of  the  Stai« ;  and 
are  enfoixjed  by  the  State,  through  its  own  maohinery.  The 
penalties  inflicted  by  public  authority  constitute  what  is  called 
the  Political  Sanction  ;  they  are  the  most  severe,  and  the  most 
strictly  and  dispassionately  administered,  of  all  penalties. 

(2)  There  are  certain  Moral  duties  enforced,  not  by 
public  andioflioial  anthority,  but  by  the  members  of  the  com- 
munity in  their  private  capacity.  These  are  sometimes  called 
the  Iaws  of  Honour,  because  they  are  punished  by  withdraw- 
ing from  the  violator  the  honour  or  esteem  of  his  fellow- 
citixens.  Courage,  Prudence  as  regards  self,  Chsstity,  Ortho- 
doxy of  opinion,  a  certain  conformity  in  Tastes  mid  Usages,— 
are  all  prescribed  by  tho  muss  of  each  commnnity,  to  a  greater 
or  lesa>extent,  and  are  insisted  on  under  penalty  of  social  dis- 
grsoe  and  exoommnnioation.  This  is  the  Social  or  the  Popn- 
lar  Sanction.     The  department  so  marked  out,  being  distinct 
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from  the   Political  upbore,    ii    called,   b/   Aastin,   Positire 
Morality,  or  Morality  proper. 

Pablio  0|)iuiou  aUo  oliimca  in  with  tUo  Liw,  and  adds  ita 
own  lanction  to  the  legal  penaltioii  for  ufluueca :  nnloHS  the 
law  bappons  to  be  in  conflict  with  the  popular  fentiniont. 
CriminaiB,  condemned  by  the  law,  are  additionally  panished 
by  social  dig^^cv. 

(3)  The  Law  of  the  I>ind  contains  many  cimctinenta,  be- 
sides the  Moral  Code  and  the  machinery  for  executing  it. 
The  Province  of*  government  pasKes  beyond  the  properly  pro- 
tective function,  and  includcH  many  insti^utiona  of  publio  con- 
venience, which  are  not  idontilied  with  rij;ht  and  wrong. 
The  defence  from  external  enoniips  ;  the  or*;tion  of  works  of  . 
publio  utility ;  the  piomoliou  of  social  improvements, — are 
all  within  the  domain  of  tlio  public  authority.* 

II.-Tho  second  class  of  Uulua  aro  supporti'd,  not  by  penal- 
ties, but  by  Ruwarda.  Society,  instead  of  punishing  men  for 
not  being  cbaritublo  or  benevolent,  praises  and  otherwise 
rewards  tlu^m,  when  they  aro  so.  Hence,  although  Morality 
iacnicatos  benevolence,  this  is  not  a  l^aw  pr<)|>or,  it  is  not 
obligatory,  authoritative,  or  binding;  it  is  purely  voluntary, 
and  is  termed  merit,  virtuous  and  noble  conduct. 

In  this  department,  tlie  members  of  the  community,  id  ^ 
their  unofficial  capacity,  aro  the  chief  agents  and  aduiini>>tra- 
tors.     The  £aw  of  the  LAnd  occn|)ius   itself  with  the  enforce- 
ment of  ita  own  obligatory  rules,  having  at  its  command  a 
perfect  machinery  of  punishment.      Private  individuals  od- 

•  Dutioa  strictly  »o  called,  the  (li^jnrtnu'iit  of  oblignt"ry  mnrnlity,  on- 
fnroed  by  puaiahmeut,  msy  bo  exuinplitiuii  in  thu  lolUwini^  cluMifiud 
aiuamary : — 

Under  the  IjCgal  Sdnrtion,  are  inclmlcd  ;  (A)  Forboamnco  from 
(apecitit-<l)  injuries ;  as  («)  Int4*ntional  injury  — crimos,  (A)  Injury  not  inten- 
tional— wrongs,  repaired  by  Ditniai^  or  Curaponsutiun.  (11)  The  ren- 
dering of  senricea ;  (a)  KuifiUing  contmoUi  or  agreements ;  {b)  Rocipro- 
ciiting  antorif  r  services  rondorod,  though  not  rcq-ieatcd,  as  in  filial  duty  ; 
(r)  Cases  of  extreme  or  supiTJor  nmd.  as  parental  auty,  relief  of  destitution. 

Under  the  Popular  Hunction  are  created  duties  on  such  points  as  thd 
fillowing;— (I)  The  EtiquetUi  of  small  socictiis  or  coleries.  (2)  IHi- 
gioua  orthodoxy ;  Babbatlt  observance.  (8)  Unuhastity;  violations  of  the 
etiquette  of  the  sexes.  Immodesty,  and  what^^ver  endjingers  chastity, 
especially  in  women.  (4)  Duties  of  parents  to  children,  and  of  children 
to  parents,  beyond  the  requirements  of  the  law,  (o)  Huicide ;  when  only 
attempt)^!,  the  individual  is  punished,  when  carried  out,  tho  rolstives. 

i6)  Drunkenness,  and  neglect  of  the  means  of  sclf-snpitort,  (7)  (iross 
nhumanity.  In  all  tliese  cases  the  sanction,  or  punishment,  is  social; 
and  is  either  mere  disapprobation  or  dislike,  nut  issuing  in  overt  acta,  oi 
exclusion  from  fellowship  and  tho  good  offices  consequent  thoroon. 
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mmifitor  prsido,  honoar,  cateem,  approbation,  and  reward.  In 
a  few  inatniicoii,  the  Ci:>vnraniuiit  dispunsoH  rewards,  oa  In 
the  br^towol  of  offloo,  rank,  tkleii,  and  ponniona,  bat  thia 
fttnotion  is  excoptioual  and  limited. 

The  conduct  rewarded  by  Society  is  chiefly  resolvable  into 
Bonuficenro.  Whoever  is  moved  to  incur  saoriSces,  or  to  go 
through  lulKiani,  for  the  )^ood  of  other;,  is  the  object,  not 
merely  of  grntitado  from  the  portons  bencBtod,  bat  uf  appro- 
bation from  society  at  large. 

Any  remarkable  strictness  or  fidelity  in  the  discharge  of 
daties  properly  so  called,  receives  general,  esteem.  Gvon  in 
matters  merely  ceremonial,  if  itnportanco  be  attached  to 
then^fKxluloDs  and  ozoot  compliance,  being  the  distinction  of 
the  few,  will  earn  the  approl>ati»n  of  the  many.* 

5.  The  Ethical  End,  or  Morality,  as  it  has  been,  ia 
fonnded  partly  on  Well-boiiig,  or  Utility :  and  partly  on 
Seiitiiuont. 

The  portions  of  Morality,  having  in  view  the  prcvcntiou  of 
human  misery  and  iM  promotion  of  human  Imppinowi,  arp 
known  and  obvious.  They  are  not  the  whole  of  Morality  aa 
it  has  been. 

>  *  Optional  Monlity,  the  Morality  of  Kuward,  ii  oxcmpliflrd  u  ful- 
lowi ; — 

(A)  K  liberal  pcrfonnanco  of  dutioa  properly  ao  csIUhI.  (a)  The 
Bupport  of  agud  porcnti ;  thia,  tliouKh  to  a  certain  extent  a  logal  duty, 
I  ia  atill  moru  a  virtue,  tMting  atimulatcd  by  the  approbation  of  one'i  fuU 
Iowa,  The  performance  of  the  family  duties  Kenemlly  ia  the  auhjrct  of 
commendatioo.'  (i)  I'hn  payment  ol  debta  tliat  cjinnot  bo  loga'ty  re- 
eovcrod,  as  in  the  coie  of  baiikrupta  after  recciviii|{  their  diachar^o. 

Thcao  cxainplea  typify  caaca  (1)  whore  no  di  fliiite  law  i<  luid  dnwn, 
or  when.'  the  law  ia  content  with  ■  minimum;  and  (V)  where  the  Uw  ia 
natrainud  by  ita  rulea  of  evidence  or  pro&jdure.  Hooioty,  in  such  caaea, 
•tcpa  in  and  aupplira  a  motive  in  the  ahape  of  reward. 

{!))  I'uro  Virtue,  or  Brneficonue;  all  aotiona  for  the  benefit  of  othera 
without  Htipulation,  and  without  reward ;  ivlief  of  distruaa,  pn)motion  cf 
the  g'Kxl  of  individuals  or  of  society  at  large.  The  hij^hest  honours  of 
Bodi'ty  Are  cjilled  into  exercise  by  the  highest  sorviooa. 

Iktntham's  nrinciple  of  thw  claims  oi  superior  need  cannot  be  fully 
wirriod  ont,  (altjiough  bo  conceives  it  might,  In  some  caaca),  by  either  tile 
legal  or  the  popular  sanction.  Thus,  the  act  of  tlio  good  Hiimariton,  the 
rescue  of  a  ship  a  crew  from  drowning,  ould  not  be  exacted ;  the  litw  ran- 
n  't  rciuire  heroism.  It  is  of  importance  to  remark,  that  although  Duty 
and'  Koblenees,  I'unishment  and  Howard,  are  in  their  extremes  uiimia. 
lukably  contrasted,  yet  there  may  l>e  a  margin  of  doabt  or  ambiguity 
(like  the  passing  of  day  into  night).  Thus,  espreasod  approbation, 
fionerally  speaking,  belongs  to  Rewaril ;  yet,  if  it  baa  become  a  thing  of 
•oune,  the  witliboldtng  of  it  operates  as  a  PuniibmcDt  or  a  Penalty. 


K:'-bi;t. 
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Sentiment,  caprioe,  •rbitrary  liking  or  diHliking,  •«• 
names  for  itatos  or  fouling  that  do  not  nccoiumrily  arise  fruin 
their  objectn,  but  may  be  joined  or  dixjoined  by  edacation, 
custom,  or  the  power  of  the  will.  Tho  reruliiiun  of  mind, 
on  the  part  of  the  Jews,  aguinHt  eating  tho  pig,  and  on  onr 
own  P^rt,  as  regards  hurso  flesh,  is  not  a  primitive  or  nataral 
sensibility,  like  tho  |>ain  of  hanger,  or  of  uold,  or  of  a  maaioal 
discord ;  it  is  porely  artifloial ;  costom  hits  mndo  it,  and 
could  nnmako  it.  The  feeling  of  fiitigne  from  overwork  is 
natural ;  tho  repugnance  of  caste  to  manual  labour  is  facti- 
tious. Tlie  dignity  attached  tb  the  military  profession,  and 
the  indignity  of  the  office  of  public  executioner,  are  capricious, 
arbitrary,  and  scutiroental.  Our  prospective  regard  to  the 
comforts  of  our  declining  years  points  to  a  real  interest ;  onr 
feelings  as  to  tho  dispositl  of  tho  body  after  death  are  purely 
fuotitions  and  sentimental.  Such  fuelings  are  of  tho  things 
in. oar  own  power;  and  tho  grand  mistake  of  the  Stoics  waa 
their  viewing  all  good  andevil  whatever  in  the  same  light. 

It  is  an  esseutial  part  of  human  liberty,  to  permit  each 
|>crson  to  form  and  to  indulge  these  sentiments  or  caprices  j 
alU|gngh  a  good  education  should  control  them  with  a  view 
to  onr  happiness  on  tho  whole.  But,  when  any  individual 
Uking  or  fancy  of  this  description  is  imposed  as  a  law  upon 
the  entire  community,  it  is  a  perversion  and  abase  of  power, 
a  confounding  of  the  Kthical  end  by  foreign  admixtures. 
Thus,  to  enjoin  authoritatively  one  mode  of  scpniture,  punish- 
ing all  deviations  from  that,  could  have  noiliing  to  da  with 
the  preservation  of  the  order  of  society.  In  such  a  matter, 
the  interference  of^  the  state  in  modem  times,  has  regard  to 
the  detection  of  crime  in  the  matter  of  life  and  dualb,  and  to 
tho  evils  arising  from  tho  putrescence  of  the  dead. 

6.  The  Ethital  End,  aUhough  prop<'rly  confined  to 
Utility,  i8  stibji'ct  to  still  farther  liiiiitutiuii.s,  accordinj;  to 
the  view  tiikea  of  the  Province  of  Morul  Govorniiifiit,  or 
Authority. 

Although  nothing  should  be  made  morally  obligatory  but 
what  is  generally  useful,  the  converse  docs  not  hold-;  many 
kinds  of  conduct  are  generally  useful,  but  not  morally  obliga- 
tory. -A  certain  amount  of  bodily  exorcise  in  the  o|>en  air 
every  day  would  bo  generally  useful ;  but  neither  the  law  of 
tho  land  nor  public  opinion  compels  it.  Good  roads  are  works 
of  great  utility ;  it  is  not  every  one's  duty  to  make  them. 

The  machmery  of  coercion  is  not  brought  to  bear  upon 
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•vary  oiracoiTable  otilityt     It  it  principall;  rossrTod,  when 
not  aboaed,  for  »  leleot  cIsm  of  utilities. 

Some  atilitiei  are  indiRpcniiablo  to  the  very  exiitenoe  of 
men  in  society.  The  primary  moral  duties  mast  be  obsornid  , 
to  some  dof^rue,  if  men  are  to  live  together  as  men,  and  not  to 
roam  at  large  as  beutitg.  The  interests  of  Securitij  are  the 
first  and  most  prcssinir  concern  of  human  aooioty.  Whatever 
relates  to  this  has  a  sarpa«Hiiig  importance.  Security  is 
oontraftud  with  Improvement ;  what  relates  to  Security  is 
declared  to  bo  Right ;  what  relates  to  Improvement  is  said  to 
lie  Expedient ;  both  are  forms  of  Utility,  but  the  one  is  press- 
ing and  indispensable,  the  other  is  optionsl.  The  ssme  differ- 
ence is  expressed  by  the  contrasts — living  and  Well-being  ; 
Existence  and  Prospcrons  Eiistence  ;  Fnndamoulnis  or  EHson- 
tials  and  Circumstantials.  That  the  highway  robber  should 
be  pnnished  is  a  part  of  Doing ;  that  the  highways  should  be  in 
good  repair,  is  a  part  of  Well-being.  That  Juiilice  should  be 
done  is  Existence ;  that  farmers  and  trader* "Miould  give  in  to 
government  the  statistics  of  their  occupation,  is  a  means  to 
Prosperous  Existence.* 

It  is  proper  to  advert  to  one  siMtcifio  influonco  in  moral  ennot- 
ments,  serving  to  disguise  the  Kthical  end,  and  tu  widen  the  dia- 
tinotion  between  morality  as  it  has  been,  and  morality  as  it  ought 
to  be.  The  enfurcinfr  of  legal  and  moral  enactments  dunuuuu  a 
power  of  coercion,  to  00  lodged  in  the  hands  of  curtain  persons ; 
the  possession  of  which  is  a  tcmptatiim  to  ox««d  the  striut 
exigencies  of  public  safety,  or  the  coiunion  witlfuro.  Probably 
many  of  the  whims,  faitoios,  oeremonioa,  likings  and  antipathies, 
that  have  found  their  way  into  the  moral  co<l«s  of  nationo,  have 
arisen  from  the  arbitrary  disposition  of  certain  individuals  happen- 
ing to  be  in  authority  at  particular  junctures.  Even  the  gtmoral 
community,  acting  in  a  spontaneous  manner,  impascs  needless 
restraints  upon  itM^lf,  delighting  more  in  the  exercise  of  power, 
than  in  the  freedom  of  individual  action. 

*  The  condition!  that^regalste  the  suthoritative  onforcempnt  of 
solions,  arc  exbauiliTely  eivoi  in  works  on  Jurisprndsnoo,  but  they  da 
not  all  concern  Ethical  llieory.  The  expedience  of  impoainE  s  rule 
depends  on  the  importance  of  the  ohjcct  compared  with  th«  coat  of  tba 
machinery.  A  certain  line  of  conduct  may  be  highly  beni-flcial,  but  may 
not  be  a  fit  case  for  coercion.  For  otample,  the  law  can  enforce  only  s 
MtiniiHwiN  of  lerrice  ;  now,  if  the  case  be  such  that  a  minimum  is  usi^lttsa, 
aa  in  helping  a  lUp  in  distress,  or  in  supporthng  aged  parents,  it  ia  much 
better  to  j-javs  the  case  to  voluntary  impulMs,  aeconded  by  approbation 
or  reward.  Again,  an  ofTrnce  •punished  by  law  muat  be,  in  its  nature, 
definable ;  which  makes  a  difilcultj  in  such  caaea  aa  inault,  and  defamation, 
and  many  speciea^of  frau<1.  Karthi-r,  the  oflencn  must  bo  easy  of  detection, 
io  that  the  vast  majority  of  otTendora  may  not  CBcape.  This  limits  the 
action  of  the  law  in  unchastity. 
-    S 
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,        7.  klorality,  in  its  ciaciitial  parts,  is  '  Eternal  and  Ini< 
f^  mntable ;'  in  other  parts,  it  varies  with  Custom. 

(1)  The  mlcs  for  protooting  ono  man  from  rtnothor,  for 
enforcinf^jastioc,  aiul  tne  obocrTance  of  rontractx,  nre  OHiicn- 
tial  and  fundibientnl,  and  may  ^  itylo<l  '  Ktcrnut  and  Im- 
mntublo.'  The  ends  to  be  sorvrd  rrqiiiro  thi-M  mica ;  no 
cnprioe  of  cnatom  could  chanf!;<!  tlirni  witboot  ucrilirinf;  those 
ends.  Tlioy  nre  to  nociety  wliiit  fcmd  in  to  individaal  lire,  or 
aexaal  interconne  and  roother'H  cnro  to  th«  cnnlinnanre  of  the 
race.  Tbd  primary  moralititv  conld  not  be  exchanged  for  rule* 
enoctinf^  murder,  pillaf^,  injniilici',  nnvomcity,  repudiation  of 
engai^nientH;  bowiUHu  under  thuao  rulcii,  bnnukn  luciety  would 
fall  to  pirrcs. 

(2)  The  manner  of  carryiuj^  into  cffcnt  these  primary 
regulations  of^ociety,  varies  according  to  Custom.  In  some 
oommnnities  the  machinery  is  mde  and  imporfeot;  while 
otliers  have  greatly  improved  it.  The  Ureoks  took  the  lend 
in  advancing  judicial  machinery,  the  Hnmans  followed. 

In  the  regulation^  not  essential  to  Doing,  but  important  to 
Well-being,  there  has  prevailed  tlio  widest  discrepancy  of 
osage.  The  single  department  relating  to  the  Sexes  is  a  suffi- 
cient testimony  on  this  head.  Ko  one  form  of  the  family  is 
indispensable  to  the  existence  of  society  ;  yet  aomo  forms  are 
more  favourable  to  general  happiness  than  others.  liat 
which  form  is  on  the  whole  the  Iwst,  has  greatly  divided 
opinion ;  and  legii>lation  has  varied  accordingly.  The  more 
advanced  nations  have  adopted  compulsory  monogamy,  thereby 
giving  the  prestige  of  their  authority  in  favour  of  that  system. 
But  it  cannot  bo  affii-moil  tliat  the  joining  of  one  man  to  ono 
woman  is  a  portion  of  '  Ktcrnul  and  Immutable  Morality.' 

Morality  is  an  Institution  of  society,  but  not  an  arbitrary 
institution. 

8.  Before  atltlucing  the  proofs  iii  sii)ii)ort  of  tlio  posi- 
tion above  n!<8iiiuc(l,  namely,  th.it  Utility  or  Human 
Happiness,  with  certain  liraitiitions,  is  the  proper  criterion 
of  Morality,  it  is  proper  to  enquire,  what  sort  of  cviJetice 
the  Ethical  Standard  is  6\i,seci)til)lo  of. 

Hitherto,  the  doctrine   of  Utility  "has  l)oen  assumed,  in 

order'to  be  fully  stated.     Wo  must  next  review  the  uvidcnce 

.in  its  favour,  and  tlio  objections  urged  against  it.     It  is  desii^ 

able,  however,  to  nsk  what  kind  of  proof  shonld  be  expected 

on  such  a  question. 
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In  the  Speoulstiv«  or  Theoretical  icioncei,  w«  prove  k  doo< 
trine  bj  Teterring  it  to  tome  otiier  doctrine  or  doctrine*,  antU 
we  cumo  at  laat  to  aomo  amumption  that  niiiHt  be  reitt-d  in  aa 
nltimale  or  final.  Wo  can  prove  the  proponitions  of  Kuclid, 
the  law  of  gravitation,  the  law  of  atomlo  proportions,  the  law 
of  aaiociation ;  we  cannot  prove  our  prPHcnt  acnultiona,  nor 
can  we  demonttrate  that  what  ha*  been,  will  be.  Tao  iiltiinite 
duta  mnit  be  accepto*!  as  selt-evident ;  tlMiy  have 'no  hifther 
authority  than  that  mankind  generally  are  disposed  to  accept 
them. 

In  the  practical  Science*,  the  qhestfon  I*  not  ns  to  a  prin- 
ciple of  the-ordcr  of  nature,  but  as  to  an  ind  of  human  action. 
There  mny  bo  derivrd  Ends,  which  are  susceptible  of  demon- 
stmtivo  proof ;  but  there  roust  also  be  ultimate  Ends,  for 
which  no  proof  can  be  offered ;  they  must  be  received  aa 
self-evident,  and  their  sole  authority  is  the  person  receiving 
them.  In  most  of  the  practical  sciences,  the  ends  are  derived ; 
the  end  of  Alcdicine  is  Ucalth,  which  is  an  end  snbsidilirf  to 
the  final  end  of  human  happiness.  Ho  it  is  with  Navigation, 
with  Politics,  with  Education,  and  others.  In  all  of  them,  «• 
rc<!ognizo  the  bearing  upon  human  welfare,  or  happiness,  aa  a 
common,  comprehensive,  and  crowning  end.  On  the  theory 
of  Utility,  Morals  is  also  governed  by  this  highest  end. 

Now,  there  ran  bo  no  proof  offered  for  the  position  that 
Happiness  is  the  proper  end  of  all  human  pursuit,  the  cri- 
terion of  ull  riglit  conduct.  It  isran  ultimate  or  final  assump- 
tion, to  be  tested  by  reference  to  the  individual  judgment  of 
mankind,  if  the  amumption,  that  misery,  and  not  happiness, 
is  the  proper  end  of  life,  found  supporters,  no  one  could  reply, 
for  want  of  a  basis  of  argument — an  assumption  still  more 
fundamental  agreed  npon  by  both  sides.  IITwonld  probably 
bo  the  cose,  that  the  supporters  of  misery,  as  an  end,  would  bo 
at  s«mo  point  inconsistent  with  themselves;  which  would  lay 
them  opciL  to  refutation.  But  to  any  one  consistently  main- 
taining the  position,  there  is  no  possible  reply,  because  there 
.  is  no  medium  of  proof. 

If  then,  it  appears,  on  making  the  appeal  to  mankind,  that 
happiness  is  admitted  to  be  the  highest  end  of  all  action,  the 
theory  of  Utility  is  proved.  , 

9.  Tlio  indgmcnt  of  Maukind  is  very  generally  in 
favour  of  Happiness,  bb  the  supreme;  end  of  Tiuman  con- 
duct, Momlity  included. 

This  decision,  however,  is  not  given  without  <ptaUfica- 
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tioM  and  reservations ;   nor  U  thcro  perfect  uniiniiiiil/ 
regarding  it. 

The  theory  of  Mirfirei  to  ttie  Will  i*  llie  luiiwtir  to  tlie 
qaMtioQ  aa  to  the  ends  of  haman  aotiun.  Acoonliii);  to  the 
,  primary  law  of  the  Will,  each  one  of  ^(,  fur  ourselveH,  Mieka 
pleaBUro  and  avoid*  pain,  present  or  proa|)cctive.  'Tlio  prin- 
ciple is  interfered  willi  by  the  operation  of  Fixed  Muaj,  nnder 
the  influence  of  the  feeiin^^s;  whonce  wo  havo  the  class  of 
Impassioned,  Exsg^'cmtcd,  Irrationnl  Mi>tivoa  or  Ends.  Of 
these  influences,  one  deserves  to  bo  siu^ialixod  as  a  souroe  of 
virioons  conduct,  and  as  appi-ovej  of  hy  mankind  f^norally ; 
that  is,  gyrapathy  with  others. 

Under  tlie  Fixed  Idea,  may  be  ranked  the  ncquirod  sense 
of  Diji^nity,  which  induces  us  often  to  forfeit  picasare  and 
incur  pain.  We  should  not  choose  tjie  life  of  Pluto's  beatiflod 
oyster,  or  (to  use  Aristotle's  example)  be  eontentvith  perpetual 
childhood,  with  however  j^reat  a  share  of  childish  happinesi^ 

10.  The  Ethical  end  that  men  are  tendin<;  to,  and  may 
nltimatuly  adopt  without  rrscrvation,  ia  human  Welfare, 
Ilappinusa,  or  Being  and  Well-being  comhinvd,  that  ia, 
UtiliV- 

The  evidence  consists  of  such  f^cts  as  those  : — 

(1)  By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  morality  of 'every  ag« 
and  country  has  reference  to  the  welfare  of  society.  Even 
in  the  most  superstitions,  sontimon^l,  and  capricious  despot- 
isms, a  very  large  share  of  the  enactments,  political  and  moral, 
consist  in  protecting  one  man  from  another,  and  in  securing 
justice  between  man  and  man.  These  objects  may  bo  badly 
carried  out,  they  may  ho  accompanied  with  much  oppression 
of  the  governed  by  the  governing  body,  but  they  are  always 
aimed  at,  and  occasionally  secnred.  Of  the  Ten  Command- 
ments, four  pertain  to  Religious  Worship  ;  tix  are' Utilitarian, 
that  iB,'have  no  end  except  to  ward  off  evils,  and  to  further 

'  the  good  of  mankind. 

(2)  The  general  welfare  ia  at  all  times  considered  a 
■trong  and  adequate  justification  of  moral  rules,  and  is  con- 
■tantiy  adduced  as  a  motive .  for  obedience.  The  common- 
places in  support  of  law  and  morality  represent;  that  if  mur- 
der and  theft  were  to  go  unpunished,  neither  life  noi*  property 
would  be  safe ;  men  would  bo  in  eternal  warfare ;  industry 
would  perish  ;  society  most  soon  come  to  an  end. 

There  is  •  strong  disposition  to  support  the  more  purely 
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MctinMntal  roqniremonta,  Knd  bvod   tha  exooHMf  of  mora' 
Ijrrannjr,  by  ntilitorian  rooauni. 

The  cumbuniome  ablution*  of  oriental  natinnR  are  dolendod 
oo  the  groftnd  of  cloanlinetui.  The  divine  iiaiictity  of  kingf  ia  . 
held  to  bo  an  aid  to  aocial  obedience.  Slavery  is  alleKod 
to  hare  been  at  one  *<mn  nocoSHary  to  bn-nk  •*«  mnnkind  Co 
iudnatry.  Indigaotuble  marriage  arose  fWii"  n  scutimeni 
/aiber  than  from  utility  ;  bat  the  argumeuti,  cummunly  urged 
^  in  ita  favoor,  are  utilitarian. 

(3)  In  new  canoK,  and  in  6aiiea  whore  no  scntinicnt  or 
^              paMlion  it  called  into  play,  Utility  alone  ia  appealed  to.      In 
R| .          any  freah  enactment,  at  tbo  ]I>rHi*ent  day,  the  good  of  the  com-  , 
^?i'           manity  ia  th«  only  justification  that  would  be  listened  to.     If 
^             it  wore  proposed  to  forbid  absolutely  the  eating  of  pork  in 

Christian  countries,  some  great  public  evils  would  have  to  be 

in.  assigned  as  the  motive.      Were  the  fatalities  attending  the 

'V^  eating  of  pork,  on  account  of  trichihiie,  to  become  numoroua, 

'  iT      and  unproventible,  there  would  then  be  a  mason,  such  aa  a 

modem   civilised   community  would  consider   sufficient,    for 

^  making  the  rearing  of  swine  a  crime  and  an  immorality.    But 

no  mere  sentimAital  or  capricious  dislike  to  ^he  pig,  on  tho 

purt  of  any  nnml>er  of  porsons,  could  now  procure,  an  enaot- 

ident  for  disusing  that  animal. 

(4)  There  is  a  gradual  tendency  to  withdraw  from  the 
moral  code,  observances  originating  purely  in  sentiment,  and 
having  little  or  no  connexion  with  human  welfare. 

We  have  abandoned  the  divine  sacrodness  of  kings.  We . 
no  longer  consider  oui'solvcs  morally  bound  to  denounce  and 
extirpate  heretics  and  witches,  still  less  to  observe  fnsta  and 
Bocrtjid  days.  Kren  in  regard  to  the  Christian  Sabbath,  the 
opinion  is  growing  in  fai/onr  of  withdrawing  both  the  legal 
and  popular  sanction  formerly  so'°8tringont ;  while  the  argu- 
ments for  Sabbath,  observance  are|more  aud  more  charged 
'•         with  considerations  of  secular  utility. 

'  Should  these  considerations  be  held  as  adc<;nate  to  support 
the  proposition  advanced,  they  are  decisive  in  fovour  of  Utility 
as  the  Moral  Standard  that  owjhl  to  be.  Any  other  standard 
ib'.d  niay  be  set  up  in  com[)otition  with  Utility,  must  nliimately 
ground  itself  on  the  very  same  appeal  to  tho  opinions  and  the 
practice  of  mankind.        ^     " 

11.  Tho  chief  objections  urged  against  Utility  as  the 
moral  Standard  have  been  in  great  part  anticipated.  Still, 
it  is  proper  to  advert  to  them  in  detail 
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I.— It  it  maintainoil  tlmt  Happiness  is  nol,  niihcr  in 
fact  or  in  riglit,  the  solu  aim  of  human  pursuit;  tliut  lutm 
actually,  (Itililwratoly,  and  ti^  cunscioutious  prRfercncR,  s«!i4 
other  ends.  For  extynple,  it  is  affirmed  that  Virtue  is  tn 
end  iy  itself,  without  regard  to  happiness.  ^ 

Oa  thia  sr^mont  it  may  be  observed  :— 

(1)  It  baa  bvcn  abundautly  sbown  in  this  work,  tbatona 
part  of  the  foregoing  affirmation  ia  strictly  tme.  Men  are  nut 
nrijed  to  action  uxcliuivuly  by  their  pleaaurua  and  tbuir  paina. 
They  are  nrf^d  by  other  motives,  of  the  impouionod  kind  | 
among  whiuH,  ia  lo  be  aignalizc<l  symimtliy  with  the  imins  and 
plcajtureg  of  others.  If  thia  had  boeu  the  oiily  inntance  of  action 
at  variAnoo  with  the  regular  coarse  of  the  will,  we  should  be 
able^to  maintain  that  the  motive  to  act  is  atill  happiness,  but 
not  f  Iways  the  agent's  own  happiness.    We  liave  seen,  however, 

'  that  indiviiloalit,  not  unfreqnpntly,  act  in  opposition  both  to 
their  own,  and  to  other  people's  happhiosa  ;  aa  when  moatercd 
by  a  panic,  and  When  worked  ap  into  a  frenzy  of  anger  or 
antipathy. 

The  soand  and  tenable  position  heems  to  be  tliis  ;t— Human 
beings,  in  their  hont  and  soberest  moods,  looking  before  and 
aftvr,  weighing  all  the  conRC<|uunoe8  of  actions,  are  generally 
disposed  to  regard  Uappineas,  to  some  boinga  or  %lhers,  as 
the  proper  end  of  all  enduavoiira.  The  mother  id  not  oxnia-  * 
sively  bout  on  her  own  happiness ;.  she  ia  upon  her  child's. 
Howard  abandoned  the  common  ptcasnrcs  of  life  for  himsell^ 
to  diininiBh  the  misery  of  feUow  creatares. 

(2)  It  is  true  that  human  beings  are  apt  to  regard  Virlae' 
as  an  end-in-itself,  and  not  merely  aa  a  means  to  happiness  as 
the  thu|l.  end.  ^ilt  the  foot  is  fully  acconnteU  for  on  the 
generailkw  of  Association  by  Contiguity;  there  being  many 
other  ezaroploa  of  the  same  kind,  as  the  love  of  mbney. 
Justice,  Voracity,  and  other  virtues,  are  requisite,  to  some 
extent,  for  the  existence  of  society,  and,  to  a  still  greater 

,  extent,  for  prosperous  existence.  Under  such  oiroumstanoea, 
it  would  certainly  happen  that  the 'means  would  particiiiate-ia 
the  imporlanoe  of  the  end,  and  would  even  be  regarded  as  an 
end  in  itself. 

(3)  The  great  leading  duties  may  be  shown  to  derive  their 
.     estimation  from  their  bpnrinp^  inpou  human  welfare.     Take 

firat.  Veracity  or  Truth.     Of  111  iko  moral  duties,  this  has 

'^moytthe  appearance  of  being  an  alisolate  and  independent 

requirement.     Yot  mankind  ^*ve  always  approved  of  d»> 
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orpHnn  prorlited  upoo  nn  oneiD/  in  war,  n  madmAn,  or  •  * 
liiubwny  robber.  Also,  aicrory  or  coiicealueii  . '  \  eu  although 
niuinU-rpratvU,  is  itllowoil,  wliuii  it  duw  not  cause  poniiciuoi 
resolta;  and  in  ovoa  ci^oiiied  and  roquirod  iu  tho  intoreoumu 
ofRooiotr,  in  order  to  |iiwoDt  Mrioua  eviU.  But  an  nbxoluto 
■taudaru  of  truth  i<  incompatible,  even  with  ficcroo/  or  dix- 
gniw* ;  in  departing  from  the  coune  of  porfvot  openneu,  or 
abvulnte  publicity  of  thought  and  action,  in  every  poKsiblo  , 
oii'cumiitnuce,  we  renounce  idi'id  troth  in  faronr  of  a  onm- 
prnmiRod  or  qoalifiud  Tonicity — a  pumuibof  truth  in  BulMrdi- 
nittion  td  the  Koueral  wull-lx'ing  of  Rooiety. 

Still  leu  is  there  any  form  of  Jostioo  tljat  does  uot  liaro  , 
rcHpect  to  Utility.  If  Justioo  in  defined  so  giving  to  every  ono 
thrir  own,  the  motive  dourly  is  to  prevent  niisery  to  individiioln. 
If  there  wcrtf  a  species  of  injuiitioe  that  mado  no  ono  aohap- 
pier,  we  may  be  quite  sure  that  tribunals  wynid  not  bo  sot  up 
ibr  enforcing  and  punishing  it.  Tho  idea  of  equality  ib  Jus- 
tice is  seemingly  an  absolute  conception,  but,  in  point  of  fact,  • 
ecpiality  is  a^atter  of  institution.  Tho  children  of  the  same 
parent  are,  in  cerlnln  circomstanoos,  regarded  as  nnoqoal  by 
tlio  law  ;  and  justice  consiiitg  in  respecting  this  inequality. 

The  virtue  of  Si-lf-denial,  is  one  that  receives  the  ooramen- 
%  dation  of  society,  and  stands  high  in  the  morality  of  reword. 
HtiU,  it  is  a  means  to  an  end.  The  oiieration  of  tho  axsooiat- 
ing  principle  tends  to  raise  it  above  this  point  to  tho  rank  of  a 
final  end.  And  there  is  an  ascetic  scheme  of  Ijfe  iliat  prooceds 
apon  this  supposition  ;  but  the  generality  of  mankind,  in 
pruelice,  if  not  always  in  theory,  disiav  >w  it. 

(4)  It  is  often  affirmed  by  those  that  regard  virtue,  and 
not  happiness,  as  the  end,  that  the  two  coincide  in  tho  long  run, 
Now,  not  to  dwell  npon  the  very  scrions  doubts  as  to  the  matter 
of  fact,  a  nniversal  coincidence  without  causal  connexion  is 
so  rare  as  to  be  in  tho  last  degree  improbable.  A  fiction  of 
tliis  sort  was  contrived  by  Leibnitz,  under  thq  title  of  *  pre- 
established  harmony ; '  bnt,  among  the  facts  of  tho  nniverse, 
there  are  only  ouq  or  two  oases  known  to  investigation. 

12.  II. — It  is  objected  to  Utilitj'  as  the  Standard,  that 
tho  liearings  of  couduct  on  general  happiness  are  too 
ntiDicrcus  to  be  calculated ;  and  that  eveii  whore  the  cal- 
culation is  possible,  people  Lave  seldom  time  to  make  it 

(1)  It  is  answered,  that  tho  primary  moral  datiei  refer  to 
conduct  where  the  conseauenoes  are  evident  and  snro.  The 
disregard  of  Justioo  and  Truth  would  to  an  absolute  ccrtaiat/ 
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,  bring  about  a  stat*  of  eonfaiiion  and  ruin ;  their  obscrTanoa, 
■  in   any  bigh  -degree,   contribatcs   to   raise   the   standard  of 
well-bviog. 

In  otbur  caaen,  tbe  calculation  is  not  easy,  from  the  num- 
ber of  opposing  oonsidcralioDS.  For  example,  there  are  two 
sides  to  tho  question.  Is  dissent  morally  wrung  P  in  other 
words.  Ought  all  opinions  to  be  tolerated '(  liut  if  we  venture 
to  decide  such  a  question,  without  the  balancing  or  calculating 
process,  we  most  follow  blindfold  the  dictates  of  one  or  other 
of  tbe  two  opposing  sentiments, — Love  of  Power  and  ^jove 
of  liberty.  ' 

It  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  go  through  the  process 
of  calculation  every  time,  we  bavo  occasion  to  perform  a  moral 
act.  ■  Tbe  calculations  have  already  been  performed  for  all  the 
leading  duties^  and  wo  have  only  to  apply  tbe  maxims  to  the 
caaM  as  they  arise. 

•^.  13.  III. — The  princijjle  of  Utility,  it  is  said,  contaihs 

no  motives  to  seek  the  Happiness'  of  others;  it  is  essen- 
tially a  form  of  Self-Love. 

Tbe  averment  is  that  Utility  is  a  snfBciont  motive  to  pur- 
sue our  own  happiness,  and  thd  happiness  of  others  as  a  means 
to  oar  own ;  but  it  does  not  afford  any  purely  disinterested 
impulses ;  it  is  a  Selfish  theory  after  all.  "~ 

Now,  as  UXility  is,  by  profession,  a  benevolent  and  not  a 

i?       ralfish  theory,  either  such  profession  is  insincere,  or  there  must 

be  ad  obstruction  in  carrying  it  out.     That  tbe  supporten  of 

^  tbe  theory  are  insincere,  no  one  has  a  right  to  affirm.     The 

only  gqestion  then  is,  what  are  the  difficulties  opposed  by  this 

theory,'  and  not  present  in  other  theories  (the  Moral  Sense,  for 

/   '    example)  to  benevolent  impulses, on  the  part  of  individuals? 
f^  Let  as  view  tbe  objection  first  as  regards  the  Morality  of 

'  Obligation,  or  tbe  duties  that  bind  society  togollier.  Of  these 
duties,  only  a  small  number  aim  at  positive  bonuficcnco ;  they 
are  either  Protcclivo  of  one  man  against  another,  or  they 
enforce  Reciprocity,  which  is  another  name  for  Justice.  The 
chief  exception  is  the  requiring  of  a  minimiim  of  charity 
towards  tbe  needy.  -• 

I  This  department  of  duty  is  maintained  by  the  force  of  a 
certain  mixture  of  prudential  and'of  beneficAit  considerations, 
on  tbe  part  of  the  majority,  and  by  prodenoe  (as  fear  of  punish- 
ment) on  tbe  port  of  tbe  minority.  But  there  does  not  appear 
\0  be  anything  in  our  professedly  Denevolcnt  Theory  of  Morals 
to  interfere  with  tbe  small  portion  of  disinterested  impulse  that 
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ia  boand  np  with  {Mdential  rcgnrdii,  in  tho  Mai  of  motirea  con- 
oemed  in  the  morality  of  Booiol  ordor  called  the  primary  or 
obligatory  morality. 

Let  us,  in  the  next  place,  view  the  ohjectinn  aa  regnrda 
Optional  Morality,  where  poaitiv^  beneficence  haa  full  play. 
The  principal  motive  in  this  department  ia  Reward,  in  tlie 
ahape  either  of  benefita  or  of  approbation.  Now,  there  ia 
nothing  to  hinder  the  anpportcra  of  the  atandard  of  Utility 
from  joining  in  the  rewarda  or  commendationa  bestowed  on 
worka  of  charity  and  beneficence. 

Again,  there  ia,  in  the  conKtitution  of  the  mind,  a  motive  '. 
anporior  to  reward,  namely,  Sympathy  proper,  or  the  purely  i 
Disinterealed  impulse  to  alleviate  the  paina  a>id  advance  the  ^ 
pteaanrea  of  others.  Thia  part  of  the  mind  ia  wholly  ti>w<{/f(A;  .',  / 
It  nccda  no  other  prompting  than  the  fact  that  some  one  ia  in 
pain,  or  may  be  mode  happier  by  aomething  within  the  power 
of  the  agent. 

The  objectors  need  to  be  reminded  tliut  Obligatory 
iforality,  which  worka  by  pnhishment,  creates  a  purely  selfiah 
motive ;  that  Optional  Morality,  in  ao  far  as  stimulated  by 
Reward,  ia  alao  aelfish ;  and  that  the  only  aource  of  purely 
disinterested  impulses  ia  in  the  unprompted  Sympathy  of  the  ^ 
individual  mind.  If  anch  sympathies  exist,  and  if  nothing  is 
^one  to  uproot  or  paralyze  them,  they  will  urge  men  to  do 
good  to  others,  irrespective  of  all  theoriea.  Good  doAe  ttom  ^ 
any  other  aource  or  motive  ia  neceaaarily  self-seeking.  It  ia  a 
common  remark,  with  reference  to  the  sanctions  of  a  future 
life,  that  they  create  purely  self-regarding  motives.  Any  pro- 
posal to  increase  disinterested  action  by  moral  obligation  con- 
taina  a  self-contradiction;  it  ia  suicidal.  The  rich  may  be 
made  to  give  half  their  wealth  to  the  poor;  but  in  as  far  as 
they  are  made  to  do  it,  they  are  not  benevolent.  Law  distrusts 
generosity  and  supersedes  it.x  If  a  man  is  expected  to  regard  • 
the  happiness  of  others  aa  an  end  in  itself,  and  not  as  means 
to  his  own  happinesa,  he  must  be  left  to„  his  own  impulses : 
•  the  qaajity  of  mercy  is  not  itrainetl<'  Tbei  advocatsa  of 
Utility  may  observe  non-iutci  fcrcncc  as  well  as  other*. 
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%.:  1.  The  cliii^f  qnpstion  in  the  Ppjxliology  of  Etliica  ii 

^  i^       wliuUicr  the  Mural  Faculty,  or  Cunscienco,  be  a  8iiii{>lu  or  a  I 

n"^       complex  fact  of  the  luiuJ.  ;■ 

(5  I-.  Practically,  it  woala  ocem  of  little  iuiiMrtunco  in  what 

>'    -^  way  the  moral  faculty  origiuatcci,  except  with  a  view  to  leach 

g^  ns  how  it  may  be  beat  strengthened  when  it  happens  to  bo 

^'/^  wmk.    Still,  a  very  groat  import4knce  baa  been  attached  to  the 

K'/T  Tiew,  that  it  ia  gim]>le  and   innate;   the  BnppoHition  being 

S;^--  that  a  higher  authority  thereby  belongs  to  it.      If  it  arittes 

^'  ^,  from  mere  education,  it  depends  on  the  teacher  for  the  time  '  ' 

>'^^  being;  if  it  exists  prior  to  all  education,  it  seems  to  be  the 

K:'  voice  of  uniWrsal  nature  or  of  God. 

^^f  2.  In  favour  of  the  simple  and  intuitive  character  of       *  .'^ 

Moral  Sentiment,  it  is  argued  : — 

First,  That  our  judgments  of  right  and  wrong  are  im- 
mediate  and  instantaneous. 

On  almost  all  occasions,  wo  are  ready  at  once  to  pronounce 
an  action  right  or  w^on|^  We  do  not  need  to  tioHberato  or 
enquire,  or  to  canvaas'feasons  and  considemtiona  for  and 
against,  in  order  to  declare  a  murder,  a  theft,  or  a  lie  to  be 
wrong.  We  are  fully  armed*  with  the  power  of  deciding  all 
such  questions ;  we  do  not  hesitate,  like  a  person  that  has  to 
consult  a  variety  of  diO'erent  faculties  or  interests.  Just  aa 
we  pronounce  at  once  whether  the  day  is  light  or  dark,  hot  or  :. 

cold ;  whether  a  weight  is  light  or  heavy ; — we  are  able  to 
say  whether  an  action  is  morally  right  or  the  opposite.  ^  ; 

3.  Secondly,  It  is  a  faculty  or  power  tehinging  to  all        ,'^. 
mankind.  ■>  '-^ 

This  was  expressed  by  Cicero,  in  a  famous  passage,  often  ■': 

quoted  with  approbation,  by  the  supporters  of  innate  moral  ■;; 

distinctions.  'There  is  one  true  and  original  law  conformable 
to  reason  and  to  nature,  diffused  'over  all,  invariable,  eternal, 
which  calls  to  duty  and  deters  from  injustice,  <tc.' 
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4  Thiidly,  Moral  Sentiment  ia  snid  to  bo  radically 
different  in  its  nature  tvoia  any  other  fact  or  phenomenon 
of  the  uiiud. 

The  pecnlinr  state  of  discriminating  right  and  wrong, 
involving  approbation  and  disnpprubatinn,  is  considercdtto  be 
entirely  unlike  any  otlier  mental  element ;  and,  it'  so,  we  are 
precluded  from  resolving  or  analyzing  it  into  simpler  modes 
of  fueling,  willing,  or  thinking. 

We  have  many  feelings  that  urge  na  to  act  and  abstain 
from  acting ;  but  the  prompting  of  conscience  has  aomothingi' 
peculiar  to  itself,  which  has  been  expressed  by  the  terms  right- 
ness,  aothority,  supremacy.     Other  motives, — hunger,  curi- 
osity, benevolence,  and  so  on, — have  might,  this  has  right. 

So,  the  Intellect  has  many  oocasiuns  for  patting  forth  its  ' 
aptitudes  of  discriminating,   identifying,  remembering ;   but 
the  operation  of  discerning  right  and  wrong  ia  supposed  to  be 
a  unique  employment  of  those  functions. 

•^  6.  In  p"eply  to  these  arguments,  and  in  support  of  the 
view  that  the  Moral  Faculty  is  comiilux  and  derived,  the 
following  considerations  are  urgtid : —  ' 

First,  The  Immediateriess  of  a  judgnicpt,  is  no  proof 
of  its  being  innate;  long  practice  or  funiilturity  has  the 
same  cifcct. 

In  proportion  as  we  are  habituated  to  any  subject,  or  any 
class  of  operations,  oar  doisions  are  rapid  and  independent 
of  deliberation.  Au  expert  geometer  sees  at  a  glance  whether 
a  demonstration  is  correct.  In  extempore  speech,  a  person 
has  to  perform  every  moment  a  series  of  jndginents  as  to  the 
suitability  of  words  to  meaning,  to  grammar,  to  taste,  to  efftct 
upon  an  audience.  An  old  soldier  knows  in  an  instant,  with- 
out thought  or  delibcmtion,  whether  a  position  is  sufliciently 
gnardcd.  There  is  no  greater  rapidity  in  the  judgments  of  right 
and  wrong,  than  in  these  acquired  professional  judgments. 

Moreover,  the  decisions  of  couseiuncc  are  quick  tiidy  in  the 
simpler  cases.  It  happens  not  unfrc(nienlly  that  dilHciilt  and 
protracted  deliberations  are  necessary  to  a  moral  judgment, 

6.  Secondly,  The  alleged  similarity  of  men's  moral 
judgments  in  all  countries  and  times  liulds  only  to  a 
limited  degree. 

The  very  great  dilTerenccs  among  difTerent  nations,  as  to 
what  constitutea  right  and  wrong,  ore  loo  numerous,  striking, 
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and  aerioDH,  not  to  have  b£en  often  br,oagIit  forward  in  Ethical . 
oontroveray,      llobbory  and  murder  are  legalized  iu  whole 
nations.     Maoaulny's  pictnre  of  the  Highland  Chief  of  former 
days  is  not  singular  in  the  experience  of  mankind. 

'  His  own  Tassals,  indeed,  wrr«  few  in  number,  bat  he  came  of 
the  bent  blood  of  tbo'IIighlands.  He  kept  up  a  close  oounoxion  > 
with  his  mure  {wwerful  kinsmen ;  nor  did  they  like  him  the  less 
because  he  was  a  rubber ;  fur  he  never  robbed  them ;  and  that 
,  robbery,  merely  as  robbery,  was  a  wiukod  and  diagruueful  act,  hud 
never  entered  into  the  mind  uf  any  Celtic  chief.' 

Various  answers  have  been  given  by  the  advocatea  of 
innate  morality  to  these  serious  discrepancies. 

(1)  It  is  maintnincd  that  savage  or  uncultivated  nations 
uro  not  a  fair  criterion  of  mankind  generally :  that  ns  men 
bocolne  more  civilized,  tliey  approximate  to  unity  of  moral 
sentjment;  and  wliiit  civilized  men  i.^ree  in,  ts  alone  to  be 
taken  as  the  judgment  of  the  race. 

Now,  this  argument  would  have  groat  weight,  in  any  dis- 
cussion as  to  what  is  good,  useful,  expedient,  or  what  is  in 
accordance  with  the  cultivated  reason  or  intclligonou  of  man- 
kind ;  because  civilization  consists  in  the  exercise  of  men's 
intellectual  faculties  to  im|irove  tlieir  condition.  But  iu  a 
controversy  as  to  what  is  givoii  iis  by  natun>,— what  WB 
possess  independently  of  intelligent  scmicIi  ami  experience, — 
the  appeal  to  civilization  docs  nut  iipply.  WImt  civilized 
,  men  agree  upon  among  themselves,  as  opposed  to  savages, 
is  likely  to  bo  tlio  reverse  of  a  natural  instinct ;  in  otiier 
words,  something  suggested  by  reason  and  experience. 

In  the  next  plac«f,  counting  only  civilized  races,  that  is, 
including  the  chief  European,  American,  and  Asiotic  peoples 
of  the  present,  day,  and  the  "Greeks  and  llonians  of  the  ancient 
world,  wc  still  lind  dis|>anties  on  wha^  are  deemed  by  ns 
fundamental  points  of  nionil  right  and  wrong.  I  Polygamy  is 
regarded  as  right  in  Turkey,  India,  and  China,  and  as  wiong 
iu  Kngland,>  Marriages  that  wo  pronounce  incestuous  weiv 
legitimate  in  ancient  times.  Tlic  views  entertained  by  Plato 
and  Aristotle  ns  to  the  intercourse  of  the  sexes  are  now 
looked  upon  with  abhorrence. 

(2)  It  lias  been  replied  tliat,  although  men  differ  greatly 
r  ia  what  they  consider  right  and  wrong,  they  all  agree  in 

possessing  some  noiioH  of  right  and  wrqjjg.     No  people  are 
entirely  devoid  of  moral  judgments.         ' 

But  this  is  to  surrender  the  only  position  of  any  real  im- 
portance.    The  simple  and   nndcrivcd  cburncter  of  the  moral 
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^*'         tketiif  ia  maintained  because  of  the  laperior  anthoritj  ot- 

h,,         Uoheu  to  what  U  natural,  aa  opposed  to  what  is  merely  oon-^ 

|:i^        Tentional.   'But  if  nothing  be  natnral  but  the  mere  fuot  oi 

right  and  wrong,  while  all  the  dotuilH,  which  aloue  have  anr 

▼aloe,  are  settled  by  convention  and  custuin,  wo  are  aa  muoii 

at  sea  on  one  systotn  as  on  the  other. 

(3)  It  is  I'ully  admitted,  being,  indeed,  impossible  to  deny, 
that  edncatiua  mu)>l  concur  with  natural  inipulws  in  making 
up  the  moral  sentiment.  No  human  bi'ing,  abiindoncd  en-  , 
tirely  to  native  promptin^^s,  is  ever  found  to  mimifest  a  sense 
of  right  and  wrong.  As  a  general  rule,  the  strength  of  tho' 
rouHcienco  depends  on  the  care  bestowed  on  its  oultivuiion. 
Although  we  have  had  'to  recognize  primitive  distinctions 
among  men  aa  to  the  readiness  to  take  on  moral  training,  still, 
the  better  the  traiuing,  the  stronger  will  be  the  conscientiuus 
determinations. 

But  this  ai^miasion  bos  the  cflt'ct  of  reducing  tho  part 
'performed  by  nature  to  a  small  and  uncertain  amount,  hvcn 
if  there  were  ^tive  preferences,  they  might  be  completely 
overborne  and  reversed  by  an  assiduous  edncatiun.  The 
difference  made  by  inculcation  is  so  great,  that  it  practically 
amounts  to  everything.  A  voice  so  feeble  as  to  be  overpowere^t*!..- 
by  foreign  elements  wonld  do  no  credit  to  nature. 

7.  Tliirdly,  Moral  right  and  wrong  is  not  so  much  a 
simple,  indivisible  properiy,  as  an  extensive  Code  of  regu-  ^^. 
latiuns,  which  cannot  even  be  understood  without  a  cer- 
tain maturity  of  the  iiitelligcnce. 

It  is  not  possible  to  sum  up  the  whole  tield  of  moral  right 
and  wrong,  so  as  to  bring  it  within  th%  scope  of  a  single  limited 
perception,  like  the  perception  of  resistance,  or  of  colour.  In 
regard  to  some  of  the  alleged  intuitions  at  the  foundation  of 
our  knowledge,  as  for  example  time  and  space,  there  is  a  ,. 
comparative  sinipiicity  and  umty,  rendering  their  'innate 
origin  less  disputable.  No  such  simplicity  can  be  assigned 
in  the  region  of  duty.  JjP' 

After  the  subjuot  of  morals  boa  been  studied  in  the  oetail, 
it  has,  indeed,  been  found  practicable  to  comprise  the  wholl, 
by  a  kind  of  generalization,  in  one  comprehensive  recognition 
of  regard  to  our  fellows.  Uot,  in  the  first  place,  this  is  far  from 
a  primitive  or  an  intuitive  suggestion  of  the  mind.  It  came 
at  a  late  stage  of  human  history,  and  is  even  regarded  as  a  part  ^■ 
of  Bcvelation.  In  the  second  place,  this  high  generality  must 
be  accompanied  wjth  detailed  iipplications  to  particular  oases 
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and  eifcnniBtancen.     Life  ii  fall  of  conflicting  den^nds,  and 
there  must  be  sptfial  rales  to  ndjast  these  various  demands. 
We  have  to  be  told  tJiat  country  is  greater  tlmn  family  ;  that  . 
temporary  interests  are  to  succumb  to  more  emlnring,  and  no  on. 

Supposing  the  Love  of  on^  Neighbour  to  unfold  in  detail, 
Iks  it  expresHCS  in  sum,  the  whole  of  mornlity,  this  is  only 
another  name  for  our  Sympathetic,  Heiicvolont,  or  Disin- 
terested regards,  into  which  therefore  Conscience  would  bo 
resolved,  as  it  was  by  Hume. 

But  Morals  is  properly  oonsidoreJ  ns  a  "wide-ranging 
science,  having  a  variety  of  hoods  full  of  difficulty,  and  de- 
manding minute  considpmtion.  Tlio  subject  of  Justice,  has 
nothing  simple  but  the  obstruct  stutcmout — giving  each  one 
their  duo  ;  before  that  can  Iw  applied,  wo  must  nsccrtniu  what 
is  each  person's  due,  which  introduces  complex  questions  of 
relative  merit,  fur  transcending  the  sphere  of  intuition. 

If  any  pnrt  of  Jlonils  had  the  simplicity-  of  an  instinct,  it 
would  be  regard  to  Truth.  The  difference  between  truth  and 
falsehood  might  almost  bo  regarded  as  a  primitive  suscepti- 
bility, like  the  differente  between  light  and  dark,  liot ween  resist-  . 
anije  and  non-resistance.  That  each  person  shimid  say  whot  is, 
instead  of  what  is  not,  may  well  seem  o  primitiijo  and  natural 
impulse.  In  circumstances  of  perfect  indifference,  this  would 
be  the  obvious  and  usual  course  of  conduct ;  being,  like  the 
straight  line,  the  shortest  distance  between\wo  points.  Lot 
a  motive  arise,  however,  in  favour  of  the  lie,  and  there  is 
nothing  to  insure  the  truth,  lleferenco  must  be  made,  to 
other  parts  of  the  mind,  from  which  counter-motives  may 
be  furnished  ;  and  'the  intuition  in  favour  of  Truth,  not  being  . 
able  to  support  itself,  has  to  repose  on  the  general  foundation 
of  all  virtue,  the  instituted  recognition  of  tliu  claims  of  others. 

8.  Fourtlily,  Intuition  is  iiiciipablo  of  settling  the  de- 
buted questions  of  I'laetiwil  Morality. 

If  we  rec;ill  some  of  the  great  questions  of  practical  life 
that  have  divided  the  opinions  of  mankind,  wc  shall  lind  that 
mere  Intuition  is  helpless  to  decide  them. 

The  toleration  of  heretical  opinions  has  been  a  greatly  eon- 
tested  point.  Our  feelings  are  arrayed  on  both  sides ;  and 
there  is  no  prompting  of  nature  to  arbitrate  between  the 
o]iposing  impulses.  If  the  advance  of  civilization  has  tended 
to  liberty,  it  has  been  owing  partly  to  greater  enlightenment, 
and  partly  to  the  successful  struggles  of  disscut  in  the  war 
with  established  opinion. 
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Th*  qoostionii  relating  to  marringe  are  wholly  nujooiaoable 
by  intnilion.  Tlio  natoral  imiralses  are  for  anlimited  co-habi- 
tation. The  degree  of  resti-aiot  to  bo  put  upon  this  tfindoncy 
is  not  indicated  by  any  sentiment  that  can  bo  diBOoyored  in 
the  mind.  The  case  in  very  peculiar.  In  tlioft  and  murder, 
the  immediate  consequences  are  injury  to  some  one  ;  in  sexual 
indulgence,  the  immediate  result  is  agroenblo  to  all  concemod. 
The  evils  are 'traceable  only  in  remote  conserincncos,  which  in- 
tuition can  know  nothing  of.  ft  is  not  to  bo  wondered,  there- 
fore, that  nations,  even  highly  civilized,  have  dilfered  widely 
in  their  marriage  institutions  ;  agreeing  only  in  the  propriety 
of  adopting  and  enforcing  einne  regnlutions.  So  essentially 
lias  this  lAatter  been  bound  up  with  the  monil  code  of  every 
society,  that  a  proposed  criterion  of  morality  unable  to  grapple 
with  it,  would  be  discarded  as  worthless.  Yet  there  is  no  in- 
tuitive sentiment  that  can  be  of  any  avail  in  the  question  of 
marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's  sister. 

9.  Fifthly,  It  is  practicable  to  analyze  or  resolve  the 
Moral  Faculty  ;  aud,  in  so  doing,  to  e.xplaiu,  both  its  pecu- 
liar property,  and  the  similarity  of  iuoial  iudgmcuts  so  fjir 
as  existing  among  men. 

We  begin  by  estimating  the  nperntiun  of  ^1)  PruJencc. 
(2)  Sympathy,  and  (3)  the  Emotions  generally. 

The  iudueomonts  to  perforjn  a  moral  act,  as,  ftir  example, 
the  fuUilling  of  a  bargain, — are  plainly  seen  to  be  of  various 
kinds. 

(1)  Prudence,  or  Solf-intcrcst,  has  obviously  much  to  do 
with  the  moral  conduct.  Postponing  for  tlio  present  the  con- 
sideration of  Puniiihment,  which  is  one  mode  of  appeal  to  the 
pru<lential  regards,  wo  can  trace  the  wovkinc^inf  sey-intorest 
on  many  occasions  wherein  men  act  right.  To  fulfil  a  bargain 
is,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  for  the  advantage  of  the 
agent ;  if  he  fails  to  perform  his  part,  others  may  do  the 
same  to  him. 

Our  self-interest  may  look  still  farther.  We  may  readily 
discover  that  if  wo  set  an  example  of  injustice,  it  moy  bo 
taken  up  and  repeated  to  such  a  degree  that  we  can  cotint 
upon  nothing  ;  sfwial  security  comes  to  an  end,  and  individual 
existence,  even  if  possible,  would  censb  to  bo  desirable) 

A  yet  higher  view  of  self-interest  informs  us,  that  by  per- 
forming all  our  obligations  to  our  fellows,  we  not  only  attain 
reciprocal  performance,  but  generate  mntnal  ^fTecrions  and 
sympathies,  which  greatly  augment  the  happiness  of  life. 
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(2)  Sympathy,  or  Fellow-feeling,  the  lonree  of  onr  (Un- 
interested actiung,  most  next  b»  tAkon  into  the  acconut.  It 
ia  a  QpnwqDonce  of  oar  Kympathotio  endowment  that  we  revolt 
from  inflicting  pain  on  another,  and  even  forego  a  certain 
satisfaction  to  self  rather  than  be  the  occasion  of  saflcring  to 
a  fellow  creature.  Moved  thus,  we  perform  many  obligations 
on  the  ground  of  the  misery  (not  our  own)  accruing  from 
their  neglect. 

A  oonsidcrablo  portion  of  human  virtue  spiings  directly 
from  tliis  soorce.  -  If  purely  disinterested  tendencies  were 
withdrawn  from  the  breuKt,  the  whole  existence  of  humanity 
would  bo  changed.'  Society  might  not  be  impossible;  there 
are  races  where  mutual  sympathy  barely  exists  :  but  the  ful- 
filment of  obligations,  if  always  dependent  on  a  sense  of 
self-interest,  would  fiiil  where  that  was  not  apparent.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  we  were  on  all  occasions  touched  with  the  un- 
happiness  to  others  immediately  and  remotely  springing  from 
our  conduct — if  sympathy  were  perfect  and  unfailing — we 
could  hardly  ever  omit  doing  what  was  right. 

(3)  Oar  several  Emotions  or  Passions  may  co-operato 
with  Prudence  and  with  Sympathy  in  a  way  to  make  both 
the  one  and  the  other  more  efficacionR. 

Prudence,  in  the  shape  "of  aversion  to  pnin,  is  rendered 
more  acute  when  the  pain  is  accompanied  with  Foar.  The 
perturbation  of  fear  rises  ap  as  a  deterring  motive  when 
dangers  loom  in  the  distance.  One  powoiful  check  to  the 
commission  of  injury  is  the  rctalintion  of  the  suflc'i-er,  which 
'is  a  danger  of  the  vllgue  and  illiniitublu  kind,  calculated  to 
create  alarm. 

Anger,  or  Resentment,  also  enters,  in  various  ways,  into 
our  moral  impulses.  In  one  shape  it  litis  just  been  Jioticed. 
In  concurrence  with  Selt'-intercst  and  Syiiipatliy,  it  heightens 
the  feeling  of  reprobation  ogaiimt  wrong-dcxjrs.  , 

The  Tender  Emotion,  and  the  Aff'rctions,  u])hnld  as  in  the 
performance  of  our  duties  to  others,  being  an  adiiitional  safe- 
guard against  injury-to  the  objects  of  the  feelings.  It  has 
already  been  shown  how  these  emotions,  while  tending  to 
coalesce  with  Sympathy  projier,  onj,  yet  distinguished  from  jt. 

The  .Esthetic  Emotions  have  important  bearings  upon 
Ethical  Sentiment.  As  a  whole,  they  are  favourtiblo  to 
human  virtue,  being  non-ei'clusive  pletlsures.  They,  how- 
,ever,  give  a  bias  to  the  formation  of  moral  rules,  and  pervert 
the  proper  tost  of  right  and  wrong  iu  a  manner  to  be  after- 
wards explained. 
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10.  Although  I'rudenco  and  Sympathy,  and  the  various 
Emotions  named,  are  .povycrl'ul  inducements  to  what  is 
right  in  action,  and  although,  without  these,  right  would 
not  prevail  among  mankind,  yet  they  do.  not  stamp  tliH 
peculiar  attribute  of  IJightness.  For  this,  we  must  refer 
to  the  institution  of  Government,  or  Authority. 

AlthoDgh  the  force  of  these  Tiirions  motives  on  the  side  of 
right  is  all-powerful  and  essential,  go  much  so,  that  without 
tliem  mdrality  would  bo  impossible,  they  do  not,  of  thcni- 
seWes,  impart  the  cbaroctor  of  a  moral  act.  We  do.  not 
Always  feel  thati  beeanse  we  have  neglected  our  interest  or 
violated  onr  sympathies,  we  hare  on  that  account  dono  wrong. 
Tbo  criterion  of  rigbtncss  in  particular  canes  is  sometliiug 
different. 

The  reasons  are  apparent.  For  although  prudence,  as 
regards  self,  and  sympatby  or  fellow-feeling,  as  regards 
others,  would  comprehend  all  tlie  interests  of  mankind — 
everything  tliat  morality  can  desire  to  accomplish — neverthe- 
less, the  acting  out  of  these  impulses;,  by  each  individual  at 
random  would  not  suffice  for  the  exigencies  of  human  life. 
They  must  be  regulated,  directed,  reconciled  by  ^ociety  at 
largo ;  each  person  m;)^t  bo  made  to  work  upon  the  same 
plan  as  every  other  person.  This  leads  to  the  institution  of 
Government  and  Authority,  witfa^tho  correlatives  of  Law, 
Obligation,  and  Punishment.  Onr  natural  impul&s  for 
good  are  now  directed  into  an  artificial  channel,  and  it  ia  no 
longer  optional  whether  they  shall  fall  into  that  channel. 
The  nature  of  the  case  reqaires  all  to  conform  alike  to  the 
genei^  arrangements,  and  whoever  is  not  sufficiently  urged 
by  the  natural  motives,  ia  brought  under  the  spar  of  a  new 
kind  of  prudential  motive — PuniBhraent. 

Government,  Authority,  Law,  Obligation,  Punishment,  aro 
nil  implicated  in  tbo  same.grcat  Institution  of  Society,  to  which 
Morality  owes  it«  chief  foundation,  and  the  Moral  Sentiment 
its  special  attribute.'  Alorality  is  not  Prudence,  nor  Benevo- 
lence, in  their  primitive  or  spontaneous  manifestations ;  it  is 
the  systematic  codification  of  prudential  and  bfcncvolcnt 
actions,  rendered  obligatory  by  what  is  termed  ponallies  or 
Punishment ;  an  entirely  di.stinct  motive,  artificially  framed 
by  human  society,  but  made  so  fiimiliar  to  every  member  of 
society  o^  to  be  a  second  nature.  None  are  allowed  to  be  pru« 
dential  or  sympathizing  in  their  own  way.  Parents  are  com- 
pelled to  nourish  their  own  children ;  servants  to  obey  their 
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k,i)4|^  own  mnDtcra,  to  the  neglect  of  otiier  rcgnrtlx  ;  all  oltizons  have 
I^L   ^   'to  abide  bjr  tho  awarilH  of  authority;  bar^ins  are  to  be  ful> 

y^  filled  Accyrding  to  a  prescribed  fomi  and  letter;  truth  is  to  bo 

i^  spoken  on  certain  dolinilo  occoaions,  and  not  on  othore.     In  a 

[^  formed  society,  the  vi'ry  best  impulHcs  of  nitturo  fail  to  p^ide 

ffM  t  the  citizen's  actions.     No  doubt  there  ou^lit  to  bo  a  general 

;'.^  coincidence  between  what  Prudence   and  Sympathy    would 

I'  .  dictate,  and  what  Law  dictates ;  but  the  fmjcisondjaRtmoqt  is 

1^  a  mattiir  of  vuiUvHon.   A  moml  net  is  not  merely  an  act  tend> 

jt"!  ing  to  reconcile  tho  good  of  the  agent  with  the  good  of  the 

'  - 2  whole  society;  it  is  an  act,  prescribed  by  the  social  authority, 

If.  and  ronduAjd  obligatory  npon  every  citizen. ), lis  morality  is 

,:.  ,  constituted  by  its  aMthoritative  prescription,'' and  not  by  its 

^'fr-v  fulfilling  the  primary  ends  of  tho  social  institution.     A  bad 

Li  law  is  still  a  law;  an  ill-judged  moral  prect'pt  is  still  a  mural  • 
'  *      *  precept,  felt  as  such  by  every  loyal  citizen. 

".^  11.  It  may  l)c  provpil,  by  such  cvidonco  as  the  case 

.15  admits  of,  that  tlie  i)t>ciiliarity  of  the  Moral  Seiitimont,  or 

' ;  •  Conscience,  is  identitiud  with  our  cdiicatioil  utiiler  govcrii- 

1;^  ment,  or  Authoiityr 

*J  Conscionfte  is  described  by  suclj  tenn.s  as  moral  npproba- 
»^^         'tion  and  disapprobation  ;  and  involves,  when  hi^ldy  developed, 

s^  a  peculiar  and  unmistakeablo  revulsion  of  mind  at  what  is 

[t: .  wrong,  and  a  strong   resentment  towards   the   wrong-doer, 

f  which  becomes  llcmorso,  in  the  case  of  self, 

'■-,  i  It  is  capable  of  being  proved,  that  (here  is  nothing  natural 

'':';;  or  j;>^itivo  in  the.se  reelings,  except  in  so  far  as  the  case  hap- 

J.i*  pens  to  concur  with  tho  dictates  of  Sell-interest,  or  Sympathy, 

' '.^  aided  by  thp  Emotions  formerly  spccitied.     Any  .'action  that  is 

;  hostile  to  our  interest,  excites  a  form  of  disapprobation,  snch 

I  -g- .  as  belongs  to  wounded  self-interest ;  and  any  action  that  puts 

*.  another  to  pain  may  so  affect  our  natural  synipatliy  as  to  he 

-  disapproved,  and  resented  on  that  ground.     Tliose  natural  or 

;'    ^  iuburu  CeeliiigB  are  always  liable  to  coincide  wit((  moral  right 

I  j?  and  wrong,  although  they  are  not  its  criterion  or  measure  in  the 

i    '  mind  of  each  individual,  llut  in  those  cases  where  an  unusually 

\    '  strong  feeling  of  moral  disapprobation  is  awakened,  there  is 

I    "5  apt  to  be  a  concurrence  of  tho  primitive  motives  of  self,  and  of 

4  fellow-fteling;  and  it  is  the  ideal  of  good  law,  and  good  morality, 

^  to  coincide  with  a  certain  well-proiwrtioned  adjustment  of  the 

.    ,  Prudential  and  the  Sympathetic  rcgnrtls  of  the  individnaL 

S    ^  The  requisite  allowance  being  made  for  the  natural  im- 
pulses, we  must  now  adduce  the  facts,  showing  that  the  cba* 
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rsotoristio  of  the  Moral  Senw  is  an  edncation  anJcr  Iaw,  or  ,■ 
AnUioritj,  tbrongfa  the  instrumentality  of  I'anishnient. 

(1)  It  is  a  Taut  that  hninan  beings  living  iu  society  ara 
placed  under /disaiplinc,  accompanied  b;  punishment,     CoM^ 
tain  Bctiuna^are  forbidden,  and  the  diKTSiuf  them  are  ra^ 
jectcd  to  sume  painful  inQiotion;  which  ig  incrcnBcil  in  severity 
if  they  arc  persisted  iu.     Now,  what  would   be  the  natural 
consequcnco   of  suoli  a  system,    under  the  known   hiws   ol 
feeling,  will,  and  intellect  P     Woald  not  an  action  that  always 
brings  down  punishment  Ite  associated  with  the  pain  and  too 
drcod  of  puniAlimcnt?      Such   an   association   is   inevitably 
formed,  and  becomes  at  least  a  part,  and  a  very  important  f, 
part,  of  the  eenso  of  duty ;  nny,  it  would  of  itself,  after  a ' 
certain   amount   of  i-eiK-tition,    be   n(lci|nnte   to   restrain  for 
ever  the  i)erfj)rinaiife  of  the  action,  thuH  attaining  the  end  of 
morality. 

There  may  be  vorions  ways  of  evoking  and  forming  the 
moral  Bontinient,  but  the  one  way  most  conimuuly  tnisted  to,  and 
never  altogttthcr  dispensed  with,  is  the  misociftting  ef  pain,  that 
is,  punishment,  with  the  actions  that  are  distdlowt'd.  -Punisli- 
nient  is  held  ont  as  the  oouscqucuce  of  performing  certain 
action/) ;  every  individual  is  mmic  to  t^stc  of  it ;  its  infliction 
is  one  of  the  most  familiar  occurrences  of  cvery-day  life. 
Consequently,  whatever  else  may  lie  present  in  tlie  moral 
sentiment,  this  fact  of  the  connexion  of  pain  with  forbidden 
actions  must  enter  into  it  with  an  overpowering  prominence. 
Any  natural  oi-  primitive  impulse  in  the  direction  of  duty 
must  bo  very  marked  and  apparent,  in  order  to  divjde  with 
this  communicated  bias  the  direction  of  our  conduct.  It  ig 
fq]^be  supporters  of  innate  distinctions  to  point  out  any 
concurring  impetus  (apart  from  the  I'rudcntial  and  Sympo- 
thetio  rcgai-ds)  sulSciently  important/to  east  these  powerful 
associations  into  a  secondary  or  subordinate  position. 

liy  a  familiar  effect  of  Contiguous  Association,  the  dread 
of  gipishment  clothes  the  forbidden  act  with  a  feeling  of  ^, 
aversion,  which  in  the  ,end  persists  of  its  own  accord,  and 
without  reference  to  the  punishment.  Actions  that  haye  long  . 
been  connected  in  the  mind  with  pains  and  penalties,  come  to 
be  contemplated  with  a  ditinleretUid  repngnanoo ;  they  seem  to 
give  pain  on  their  own  account.  This  is  a  parallel,  from  the 
^ide  of  pain,  of  the  acquired  attachment  to  money.  D^ow, 
when,  by  such  transference,  a  self-subsisting  seutiment  of 
''Vvcraion  has  been  created,  the  conscience  seems  to  be  detached 
from  all  external  sanctions,  and  to  possess  (0  isolated  footing  ' 
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in  the  mind.     It  baa  passed  throogh  the  stage  of  retbranoe  to 
authority,  and  has  becomo  a  law  to  itself,     liut  no  conscience 
^  ever  amros  at  the  independent  standing,  without  first  existing 
in  the  reflected  and  dependent  stage. 

We  mast  never  omit  from  the  composition  of  the  Con- 
science the  primary  i^npulscs  of  Self-interest  and  Sympat^, 
which  in  minds  strongly  alive  to  one^or  other,  always  counk 
for  a  powerful  element  inhuman  condnct,  although  for  reasons 
already  stated,  not  the  strictly  moral  element,  so  far  as  the 
individnal  is  oonoemed.  They  are  adopted,  more  or  less,  by 
the  anthority  imposing  the  moral  code ;  and  when  the  two 
■onrces  coincide,  the  stream  is  all  the  stronger. 

(2)  Whore  moral  training  is  omitted  or  greatly  neglected, 
there  is  an  absence  of  security  for  virtnons  conduct. 

In  no  civilized  commnnity  is  moral  discipline  entirely 
wanting.  Although  children  may  be  neglected  by  their 
parents,  they  come  at  last  under  the  discipline  of  the  law  and 
the  public.  They  cannot  be  exempted  from  the  associations 
of  punishment  with  wrong.  But  when  tljcse  associations  have 
not  been  early  and  sedulously  formed,  in  the  family,  in  the 
school,  and  in  the  workshop,  the  moral  sentiment  is  loft  in  a 
feeble  condition.  There  still  remain  the  force  of  the  law  and 
*of  pnblic-opinion,  the  examples  of  public  punishment,  and  the 
reprobation  of  guilt.  Kvcry  mcmlwr  of  the  commnnity  must 
witness  daily  the  degraded  condition  of  tho  viciously  disposed, 
.  and  tho  prosperity  following  on  respect  for  the  law.  No 
human  being  escniies  from  thus  contracting  moral  impressions 
to  a  very  largo  amount.  t 

(3)  Whenever  an  action  is  as.<tociated  with  Disapprobation 
and  Punishment,  there  grows  np,  in  reference  to  it,  a  state  of 
..   mind  nndistingniuhable  from  Moral  Sentiment. 

There  are  many  iuMances  where  individaals  are  enjoined 
to  a  coursQ  of  conduct  wholly  indifferent  with  regard  to 
universal  morality,  as  in  the  regulations  of  societies  formed  for 
special  pni-poses.  Each  member  of  tho  society  lias  to  conform 
to  these  regulations,  under  pain  of  forfeiting  all  the  benctits  of 
the  society,  and  of  perhaps  incurring  positive  evils.  The  code 
of  honour  among  gentlemen  is  an  example  of  these  artificial 
impositions.  It  is  not  to  bo  supposed  that  there  should  be  au 
iimate  sentiment  to  perform  actions  having  nothing  to  do  with 
moral  right  and  n'rong ;  yet  tho  disapprobation  and  tho  remorse 
following  on  a  breach  of  tho  code  of  honour,  will  often  be 
greater  than  what  follows  a  breach  of  tho  moral  law.  Tho 
constant  habit  of  regarding  with  dread  the  consequences  of 
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TioUting  any  of  the  rules,  simnlatos  a  moral  sentiment,  on  a  <  hi 

subject  unconnected  with  morality  properly  so  colletL'  *  i 

The  arbitrary  qcremoniol  customs  of  nations,  with  refer-  N.  ^"^ 

ence  to  inch  points  as  ablutions,  olothin(^,catinff  and  abstin-  ,  <^  < 

enoe  from  moats, — when  rendered  obligatory  by  the  force  of  .+     j 

penalties,  occupy  exactly  the  same  place  in  the  mind  as  the  ;  *  '  ' 

principles  of  moral  right  and  wrong.'     The  same  form  of  dread  '-«»'< 

~  attaches  to  the  consequences  of  nei^lect;  the  Horao  remorse  ix  ':  i  *> 

felt  by  the  individual  ofieudcr.     The  exposure  of  the  naked  \'^ , 

person  is  as  much  abhorred  as  telling  a  lie.     The  Turkish  /C  x'^  , 

woman  exposing  hui^  face,  is  no  less  cunscionce-smitten  than  . ^  ^^  i 

if  she  murdered  her  child.     There  is  no  act,  however  trivial,  C-**^ 

that  cannot  be  raised  to  the  position  of  a  moral  act,  by  the  u-^^ 

imperative  of  society.  Jh«.' 

Still  more  strsiing  is  the  growth  of  a  moral  sentiment  in  '''       J 

connexion  with  such  usages  hs  the  Hindoo  suttee.     It  is  known  ^>  a_^ 

that  the  Hindoo  widow,  if  prevented  from  burning  herself  with  ^  £  ,,  j 

her  husband's  corpse,  often  feels  all  the  pangs  of  remorse,  and  -  i  ^ 

leads  a  life  of  kqisery  and  self-humiliation.     The  habitual  in-  -..  M 

colcation  of  this  duty  by  society,   tlio   penalty   of  disgraco  '  %.' 

attached  to  its  omission,  operate  to  implant  a  sentiment  in  f '  ^ 

every  respect  analogous  to  the  strongest  moral  sentiouiuL  -  ^^  ; 
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TnK  first  important  name  in  Ancient  Ethical  PhilosopLy  ti 

S0KUATE8.         [409-389  B.C.]     '  .'• 

For  the  view*  of  Sokrates,  na  well  as  liis  method,*  we  hare 
Bm  the  llEMOlunil.iA  of  XENoft'^N,  nnd  ^next  anch   of  the     '       • 
.  Platonic  ConipoMtious,  an  are  judged,  by  comparison  with  the 
Mt'morabilia,  to  keep  closest  to  the  real  "Soknitesy    Of  these, 
the  chief  are  the  AroLoiiT  op  Soksatcd,  the  KKiroN  aud  the  ' 

.    PUJIDON. 

The  '  Memorabilia '  was  composed  by  Xenoplion,  expressly 
to  vindicate  Sokrates  against  tlio  accnsations  and  nnfavimrablo 
opinions  that  led  to  hia  cxccntion.  Tlie  '  Aj^logy  '  is  Plato's 
acconnt  of  his  method,  aud  also  sets  fortli  his  moral  attitude. 
The  'Kriton'  descrihos  a  coiivcrsntion  between  him  and  his 
friend  Kriton,  in  prison,  two  days  bcl'oro  hii^  death,  wherein, 
in  reply  to  the  entreaties  of  his  friends  p(>nerally  that  he 
ebould  make  hi)i  escape  from  )>rison,  he  declares  his  determi- 
ijfttion  tOLAhicWuy  the  laws  of  the  Athenian  Slate.  Iiiasmueh 
as,  in  the  ApoTogj-,  be  had  seemed  to  set  his  private  convictions 
above  the  public  aulhorily,  he  hero  ])rescnt8  another  side  of 
his  character.  The  '  I'lianlon '  contains  the  conversation  on 
'  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul '  just  Ixifore  his  execution. 

The  Kthical   Ixjarings  of  tlie  Philosopliical  method,  tho^    .^^ 
I  Doctrines,  and  the  Life  of  Sokrates,  arc  these : — 

The  diri'ction  he  pavo  to  philosojihical  enquiry,  was  ex-  > 
pressed  in  the  siiying  that  he  Imjught  '  I'liilosophy  down  from  3 
Heaven  to  Earth.'  His  subjects  were  Man  and  Society.  Ho  ^ 
entered  a  protett  a<^iust  the  encjuirics  of  the  early  philosophers     ^    - 

•  S*.'C,  on  till!  mtOu'd  of  Sukratcf,  A^ipendix  A.  T    ; 
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Mto  thsjxtnRtitation  of  iho  Koamos,  th^a(are  of  the  HoftTcnly 
Bodies,  the  theory  of  Windf^and  Storing  Ha  called  these 
Divine  things ;  and  in  a  great  dog^ree  omIciis,  if  understood.  ** 
The  Hamnii  relations  of  life,  the  varieties  of  condnct  of  men 
towards  oach  uthor  in  all  capacitios,  were  alone  within  the  oom- 
pass  of  knowledge,  and  capable  of  jiclding  fruit.  In  short,  his 
turn  of  mind  was  thoroughly  practical,  we  might  say  iUililariani 

I, — He  gave  a  foundation  and  a  sliapu  to  Ethical  Science, 
bx  insisting  on  its  practical  charactrr,  and  by  showing  that, 
like  the  other  arts  of  life,  it  had  an  End,  and  a  Theory  from 
which  flows  the  precepts  or  means.  The  End,  which  wonld 
bo  the  Standard,  was  not  stated  by  him,  and  hardly  even  by 
Plito,,  otherwise  than  in  general  language;  the  Summom 
lionum  had  not  as  yet  become  a  matter  of  close  debate,  '  The 
art  of  dealing  with  Imman  beings,'  'the  art  of  behaving  in 
society,'  '  the  science  of  hnmaa  happiness,'  were  various 
modes  of  expressing  the  final  end  of  conduct.*  Sokrotca 
dearly  indicated  the  di^erenoe  between  an  unscientific  and  a 
scientific  art ;  the  one  is  an  incommnnicablo  knack  or  dexterity, 
the  other  is  founded  on  theoretical  principles. 

n.— Notwithstanding  his  professing  ignorance  of  what 
virtue  is,  Sokratos  had  a  definite  doctrine  with  reference  to 
Ethics,  which  \te  may  call  his  PsTCHOLoaT  of  {he  subject. 
This  was  the  doctrine  that  resolves  Virtue  into  Knowledge, 
Vice  into  Ignorance  or  Folly.  '  To  do  right  was  the  only 
way  to  impart  happiness,  or  the  least  degree  of  unhappinesd 
compatible  with  a^y  g^ven  situation :  now,  this  was  precisely 
what  every  one  wished  fur  and  aimed  at — only  that  many 
persons,  from  ignorance,  took  the  wrong  road ;  and  no  man 
was  wise  enough  always  to  take  the  right.  Uut  as  no  m&n 
was  willingly  his  own  eucmy,  so  no  man  ever  did  wrong  •'  a  A 
willingly ;  it  was  because  Uo  was  nof  fully  or  correctly  in-  '"  3 

formed  of  the  consequences  of  his  own  actions ;  so  that  the  ''  J 
proper  remedy  to  opply,  was  enlarged  teaching  of  conse-  >  ,  _5 
quenccs  and  improved  judgment.  To  make  him  willing  to  ~^  > 
bo  taught,  thflronly  condition  roqnired  wius  to  make  him  con-  ^ 

scions  of  his  own  ignorance  ;  the  want  of  which  consciousness  ^ 

was  the  real  cause  both  of  indpcility  and  of  vice' (Grote).   This  i 

-  •  In  netting  forth  tho  Ethicsl  End,  tho  Iunfriin|;o  of  Rokratos  was  not 
always  consisUmt.  -Ha  somrtimca  stated  it,  as  if  it  includt'd  fin  indu}M>n- 
dent  reference  to  tho  happiness  of  others ;  at  other  times,  ho  spenks  as  if 
tho  end  was  the  agent's  own  b^ppinuss,  to- which  tho  happinaas  of  others 
was  the  greatest  and  most  essential  means.  The  firet  ^nuw,  although  not 
alwava  adhered  to,  provuils  in  Xenophon ;  iho  second  iippoan  moat  in 
Plat.;. 
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doctrine  ffrew  ont  of  hii  faVonrite  antilogy  between  looiai 
doty  and  a  profuuion  or  trade.  When  the  artixan  gnea 
wrong,  it  is  n§nally  from  pure  ignorance  or  incapacity ;  he  ia 
willing  to  dogood  work  if  be  is  able. 

III. — The  iJUMMUM  BoNUM  with  SuCratca  was  Well-doing. 
He  had  no  ideal  of  parRuit  for  man  apart  from  virtno,  or  what 
he  esteemed  Tirtne — the  noble  and  tho  praiseworthy.  This 
was  tbcelevated  point  of  view  maintained  alike  by  him  and 
by  Plato,  and  common  to  them  with  the  ideal  of  modem  ages. 

Well-doing  consisted  in  doing  well  whatever  a  man  nmler- 
(ook.  *  The  best  man,'  ho  said,  '  natl  tho  most  beloved  by 
the  gods,  is  he  that,  aa  a  hnsbandmni^performs  well  the  dutiea 
of  husbandry ;  aa  a  snrgoon,  tho  duties  of  the  medical  art ;  io 
political  life,  his  dnty  towards  the  commonwealth.  The  man 
that  does  nothing  well  is  neither  nselnl  nor  agreeable  to  tho 
gods.J^  And  as  Icnowlodge  is  essential  to  all  nndertokingn, 
Knowledge  is  the  one  thing  needful.  This  ezclnsiTO  regard 
to  knowledge  was  hiffvone-sidedness  aa  a  moral  theorist ;  but  > 
h^  did  not  consistentlytxpclnde  all  reference  to  the  volnntary 
.oontrol  of  appetite  and  passion. 

IV. — He  inculcated  Practical  Precepts  of  a  self-denying 
kind,  intended  to  curb  the  excesses  of  human  desire  and  am- 
bition. He  urged  the  pleasures  of  self-improvement  and  of 
duty  against  indulgences,  honours,  and  worldly  advancement. 
In  the  'Apology,'  he  states  it  as  the  second  aim  of  higjifo 
(after  imparting  the  shock  of  conscious  ignorance)  to  reproach 
men  for  pursuing  wealth  and  glory  more  'than  wisdom  and 
virtue.  In  '  EIriton,'  he  lays  it  down  that  we  are  never  to 
act  wrongiy  or  unjustly,  although  others  are  unjust  to  us. 
And,  in  his  own  life,  he  furnished  an  illustrious  example  of  his  - 
teaching.  Tho  same  lofty  strain  was  taken  up  by  Plato,  and  ' 
repeated  in  roost  of  the  subsequent  Ethical  schools. 

V. — His  Ethical  Theory  extended  itself  to  Qovemment, 
where  he  applied  bis  analogy  of  the  special  arts.  The  legiti> 
mate  King  was  he  that  knew  how  to  govern  well. 

VI. — 'The  connexion  in  the  mind  of  Sokmtes  between 
Ethics  and  Theology  was  very  slender. 

In  tho  first  place,  his  distinction  of  Divine  and  Human 
things,  wat  an  exclusion  of  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  gods 
from  hnnuni  afiuirs,  or  from  those  things  that  constituted  the 
ethical  end.  ' 

But  in  the  next  place,  ho  always  preserved  a  pious  and  re- 
verential tone  of  mind ;  and  considered  that,  after  patient  study, 
men  should  still  consult  the  oracleg,  by  which  the  gods,  ir 
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of  diffloalty,  gmcionity  lignified  their  iatentionii,  and 
their  bonoficent  care  of  the  race.  Tlieu,  the  practice  of  well- 
doing was  prompted  by  roferouco  to  the  Hatislactioa  uf  tlia 
gods.  Id  HO  far  as  the  gods  adniini«t<)red  the  world  in  a  right 
■pirit,  thoy  would  show  favour  to  the  virtanna. 

PLATO.         [427-317  »o.] 

The  Ethical  Ductrinea  of  Plato  are  scattered  throagh  his 
rarions  Uialogucs ;  and  incnrporatcd  with  his  philosophical 
method,  with  his  theory  of  Ideas,  and  with  his  theories  of 
man  and  of  society. 

From  Sokrntes,  Plato  derived  Dialectics,  or  the  method  of 
Debate ;  he  embodied  all  his  views  in  imaginary  cnnvorsa- 
tions,  or  Diblognos,  snggested  by,  and  rcxombling  the  real 
conversations  of  Sokrates.  And  furthor,  in  iraitAtion  of  bis 
master,  he  carried  on  his  search  after  truth  under  the  guise  of 
aacertaining  the  exact  meaning  or  dcSnition  of  loading  terms  ; 
as  Virtue,  Courage,  Uoliuess,  Temperance,  Justice,  hiw, 
Beauty,  Knowledge,  Rhetoric,  Ac. 

We  shall  first  pass  in  review  the  chief  Dialogues  contuin- 
ing  Ethical  doctrines. 

The  Apoloot,  Karrox,  and  EirriiTrnBON  (we  follow  Mr. 
Oroto's  order)  may  be  passed  by  as  Ixslonging  more  to  his 
master  than  to  himself;  moreover,  everything  contained  in 
them  will  be  found  recurring  in  other  dialogues. 

The  Alkiriaues  I.  is  a  good  Rpecimen  of  th6  Sokratic  man- 
ner. It  brings  out  the  loose  discordant  notions  of  Jufl  and 
Vtijiut  prevailing  in  the  community ;  sets  fuith  that  the  Just 
is  also  honourable,  good,  and  expedient — the  cause  of  happi- 
nesa  to  the  just  man  ;  urges  tiie  importance  of  Self-know- 
ledge ;  and  maintains  that  the  conditions  of  luippinuss  are  not 
wealth  and  power,  but  Justice  and  Temperance. 

Alkibiadks  II.  brings  out  a  Platonic  position  as  to  the 
Oood.  There  are  a  number  of  things  that  are  good,  as  health, 
money,  family,  but  there  is  farther  required  the  skill  to  apply 
these  in  proper  n\|>asure  to  the  supreme  end  uf  life.  All 
knowledge  is  not  valuable;  there  may  bo  cases  where  ignor- 
ance is  better.  What  we  are  principally  interested  in  know- 
ing is  t^p  Oood,  the  Best,  the  Proiitablo.  The  man  of  much 
learning,  without  this,  is  like  a  vessel  tossed  on  the  sea  with- 
out a  pilot* 

•  '  What  Plato  hero  calls  tho  KnowliilRc  of  Oood,  or  Ronson,— the  juri 
diacriminatioa  and  comparatire  approQiation,  of  Rnila  and  Mcana— ap- 
pean  in  the  Politikua  and  the  Euthydumua,  under  tho  title  of  the  Regal  o> 
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In  Himu  MmoR,  appean  an  extreme  sUtement  of  the 
doctrine,  common  to  Sukraten  and  Plato,  identifying  virtne 
with  knowledge,  or  giving  ezolngive  attention  to  the  intel- 
lectual element  of  onndnct.  It  ia  arged  that  a  mendaaioua 
penion,  able  t^  toll  tlio  tmth  if  ha  chooecs,  is  better  than  one 
onablo  to  toll  it,  althuagh  wishing  to  do  So ;  the  knowledge  is 
of  grater  worth  than  the  good  dispngilion. 

In  Minos  (or  the  Uoflnition  of  Laie)  he  refuses  to  accept 
the  decree  of  the  state  aa  a  law,  bnt  postulates  the  decision  nt 
soma  Ideal  wise  man.  This  is  a  following  out  of  the  Sokratio 
analogy  of  the  professions,  to  a  purely  ideal  demand ;  the  wise 
man  is  never  producible.  In  many  dialogopa  (Kriton,  Laches, 
Ac.)  the  deciaioD  of  some  Export  is  sought,  as  a  phyt^ician  ia 
consulted  in  disease  ;  but  the  Moral  expert  ia  unknown  to  any 
actual  commnnitry. 

In  LicBU,  the  qnoation  'what  ia  Virtue f  ia  put;  itia 
argued  nndor  the^  special  virtue  of  Oourage.  In  a  truly 
Sokratio  dialogue,  Sokrates  is  in  search  of  a  deSnition  of 
Courage;  -as  happens  in  the  search  dialogues,  there  ia  na 
definite  result,  but  the  drift  of  the  discnsBion  is  to  make 
courage  a  mode  of  intelligence,  and  to  resolve  it  into  the 
grand  desideratum  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil — 
belonging  to  the  One  Wise  Hon. 

Cujlumides  discusses  Temptranee.  As  usual  with  Plato  in 
discussing  the  virtues,  with  a  view  to  their  Logical  definition, 
he  presupposes  that  this  ia  something  beneficial  and  good. 
Various  definitions  are  given  of  Temperance;  and  all  are  re- 
jected; bnt  the  dialdgne  &ll8  into  the  same  track  as  the 
Laches,  in  putting  forward  the  supreme  science  of  good  and 
evil.     It  is  a  happy  example  of  the  Sokratic  manner  and  pnr- 

Tolitlod  Art,  u  employing  or  directini;  the  results  of  all  othor  art<, 
which  are  con8idtTt>d  aa  auburdinate  ;  in  the  Protaf^oraa,  under  the  title 
« of  art  of  culculatinn  or  niFnturation :  in  the  Phil<!baa,  aa  meaiure  and 
propoTiion  :  in  the  rhn)di  ufl  (in  regard  to  rhetoric)  aa  the  art  of  turning 
to  account,  for  the  main  purpoae  of  pcranaaion,  all  the  ipccial  prooeaaoa, 
atrataarema,  dccorationa,  tc,  iinpartt.'d  by  profoasional  maatvr*.  In  the 
Itepublio,  it  ia  peraonifled  in  the  fvv  Tonerable  Rldora  who  constitute  the 
Reason  of  the  aociety,  and  whoao  directiona  all  the  reat  (Qnardiana  and 
Prodncera)  am  bound  Implicitly  to  follow  :  the  virtue  of  the  milmrdinatoa 
oonaiating  in  thii  implicit  obciiiunce.  In  tho  Legea,  it  ia  di'linod  aa  the 
complete  Hubjt^4ion  in  tho  mind,  of  ploaaures  and  pains  to  right  Itoason, 
without  whidh,  no  special  aptitudes  are  worth  having.  In  the  Xeno- 
phontio  Memorabilia,  it  atanda  aa  a  Sokratic  authority  under  the  title  of 
Hophroaynd  or  Tem|»rance :  and  the  Profitable  ia  dtelarsd  identical  with 
the  Good,  aa  the  directing  and  limiting  principlo  for  all  bnmon  porsttits 
and  pn>oo«iliDgi.'  (Qicte's  Plato,  I.,  362.) 
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of  oxpoting  the  conceit  of  knowledge,  the  fano^  that 
people  andentaud  the  mvaning  of  the  general  term*  babitnally 
•mployed. 

Ltim  on  Friendahin,  or  Lure,  miglit  be  ezpeoted-  to  fur* 
nish  aome  ethical  openings,  but  it  i^  rather  a  piece  of  dialeotia, 
vvithout  result,  farther  than  to  impart  the  oonsoiousneaa  of 
ignorance.  If  it  ingg^sta  anything  poHltivo,  it  ia  the  Idea  of 
Good,  aa  the  nltimate  end  of  aifeotion.  The  aubjeot  it  one  of 
«|)ecial  intcroHt  in  ancient  Kthioa,  aa  being  one  of  the  aspecfai 
uf  Benevolent  icntimout  in  the  Piigau  world.  In  Aristotle 
we  firat  find  a  definite  handling  of  it. 

MlllON  may  bo  cousidfered  aa  pro-eminontly  ethical  in  ita 
diBsign.  It  is  exprossl/  devoted  to  the  question — Is  Virtue 
teackabUf  Sokratos  as  nsoal  confesses  that  he  does  not 
know  what  virtue  is.  He  will  not  accept  a  oatologae  of  the 
admitted  virtues  as  a  definition  of  virtue,  and  presses  for  some 
common  or  defining  attribute.  He  lulrances  0I^^iB  own  side 
his  nsual  doctrine  that  virtue  is  Knowledge,  or  a  p>o<le  of. 
Knowledge,  and  that  it  is  good  and  profitable ;  which  is  njeroly 
an  iteration  of  tlie  Soience  of  good  and  evil.  He  distinguishes 
Virtoe  from  Hight  Opinion,  a  sort  of  qnasi-knonledge,  the  , 
knowledge  of  esteemed  and  useful  citizuns,  which  cannot  be 
the  highest  knowledge,  since  these  citizens  fail  to  impart  it 
•Ten  to  their  own  aoos.  ^ 

In  this  dialogne,  we  have  Plato'* view  of  Immortalitr, 
which  comprises  both  pre-exislonce  and  post-existence.  The 
pre-existence  is  used  to  explain  the  derivation  of  general 
notions,  or  Ideas,  which  are  antecedent  to  tlio  perceptions  of 
sense...  , 

In  Pbotaqoius,  we  find  one  of  the  most  important  of  the 
ethical  disoossions  of  Plato.  It  proceeds  from  the  same  ques- 
tion— Is  virtue  teachable  P — Sokratos  as  usual  exprusHing  bis 
doubts  on  the  point.  Protagoras  then  delivers  a  splendid 
harangue,  sliowiitg  how  virtue  is  taught — namely,  by  the 
practice  of  sociuty  in  approving,  coudomning,  rewarding, 
punishing  the  actions  of  individuals.  From  childhood  upward, 
every  human  being  in  society  is  a  witness  to  the  moral  pro- 
cedure of  society,  and  by  dtvgrces  both  knows,  and  conforms  to, 
the  maxims  of  virtue  of  the  society.  Protagoras  himself  as  a 
professed  teacher,  or  sophist,  can  improve  but  little  upon  thia 
habitual  inculcation.  Sokratos,  at  the  end  of  the  harangue, 
pats  in  his  usual  questions  tcuding  to  bring  out  the  essence  or 
definition  of  virtue,  and  soon  drives  Protago[sg  j;^)  a.cocBer^  ^ 
bringing  him  to  admit  a  view  nowhere  ejxe  dcV<vobL'd  ib\P{a^,v 
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that  Pleaanre  ii  the  only  good.  Pain  the  only  evil,  knd  timt 
the  loienoe  uf  Qoud  And  Evil  ooniinU  in  Mwuiurinir,  nnd  ia 
oiKMMiing  between  confliutin|{  ploaiiuroB  autl  painH — preforring 
the  greater  pleaitara  to  the  lens,  the  leu  pain  to  tliu  greater. 
For  example,  courage  is  a  wiae  eslimate  of  things  t«rril>le  and 
things  not  terrible.  In  coniiiittenoy  with  the  dootrine  that 
Kn^tjIlJadge  i«  Tirtuo,  it  is  maiutninod  here  as  elsow  hero,  that 
a  man  knowing  goo<l  and  evil  mUBt  aot  upon  that  kiiowludgo. 
Plato  often  repeats  his  theory  of  MoaMureroont,  hut  never 
•gain  specifically  intimates  that  the  things  to  bo  iiieasared  are 
pleasures  and  pains.  And  neither  here  nor  olM^whore,  Aoea  he 
suppose  the  virtuous  man  tjikiug  directly  into  his  culculatioo 
the  ploasaros  and  pains  of  other  persons. 

UoROlAg,  one  of  the  most  renowned  of  the  dialogno*  in 
point  of  Composition,  is  also  ^hical,  bat  at  variance  witti  the 
Protagoras,  and  more  in  accordance  with  Plato's  predominating 
views.  The  prufeHsed  subject  is  Rhetoric,  which;-  as  an  art^ 
Solcrates  profuaMis  to  hold  iu  contempt.  The  dialogue  begins 
with  the  position  that  nicu  are  prompted  by  the  desire  of  good, 
but  proceeds  to  the  great  Platonic  paradox,  that  it  is  a  greater 
evil  to  do  wrong  than  to  suffer  wrong.  The  criminal  laboura 
under  a  mental  diatempor,  and  the  best  thing  that  can  happen 
to  him,  is  to  be  punished  that  so  he  may  be  cured.  The 
unpunished  wrong-doer  is  more  miserable  tlian  if  he  were 
punished.  Sokrates  in  this  dialogue  maintains,  in  opposition 
to  the  thesis  of  Proti^^ros,  tliat  pleasure  is  not  the  same  aa 
good,  that  there  are  bad  pleasures  and  goo<l  pains;  and  a 
skilful  adviser,  one  versed  in  the  soionco  of  good  and  evil, 
must  discriminate  between  them.  lie  does  not  moan  that 
those  pleasures  only  are  bud  tlmt  bring  an  overplus  of  future 
pains,  which  woold  be  in'  occonhinco  with  the  previous 
dialogua  The  sentiment  of  the  dialogue  is  ascetic  and  self- 
denying.*  Order  or  Discipline  is  inunlcatod,  not  as  a  moans 
to  an  end,  but  as  an  end.iu  itsulf 

*  *  Indood  there  ia  nothing  mnro  rcmnrkablo  in  tho  Qorf^'aa,  ihftn  the 
inannpr  in  which  SokrtiU'S  nut  only  cf^li-mna  tho  iinnit-ftttirtHi,  morbitiint, 
maleficent  deairoa,  but  ultu  dcprcciat4>a  and  dogrndoa  all  tho  actimlitioa  of 
life^all  tho  recreative  and  olof^ant  arta,  including^  muaio  and  poetry, . 
tragic  aa  woll  as  dithyrambic — nil  prorision  for  tho  most  caaontial  wants, 
all  protection  a^init  particular  sufrnringa  and  dangont,  ovori  all  aervice 
rendered  to  another  person  in  the  way  of  relief  or  of  reseae — all  tho  effoc- 
tivo  maintenance  of  public  or^nized  force,  mich  aa  ahipii,  docka,  wulla, 
^arma,  &c.  Immediate  aatiafuction  or  relief,  and  thoao  who  c^infer  it,  are 
•*t^-^Ml.Vitlx^tit^0iI2t,  aqd  presented  aa  in  hoatility  to  the  perfection  of 
'  t]>8}U»hlCtl  strtoM^:  Ai^  it  ia  in  tkia  jxiint  of  view,  that  vanune  PUtonio 
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Till)  PoUTikm  ia  on  the  Art  <>f  Oivornmont:,  uu\  ffirca  the 

ftbitolatoly,  bv  virtuo  of  liU  ■ciunlilio  knowleilgu,  kii<1  aiming  at 
the  ftnoil  and  inipriiruraoDt  of  the  (fovernoil.  Tliia  ig  moroly 
niiotTiur  illantration  of  tbo^kratio  idoiU — a  ili'npotiHin,  nnointod 
by  mipromo  go<xl  iiitontimis,  iind  by  »n  idiiil  HkdI.  The  Ho- 
pifblio  ii  an  anlarf(omunt  nf  tho  legaonH  of  tbe  I'ulitikoa  witli- 
out  the  dialectic  diitcuiwion. 

Tbe  iNMitnlate  of  tbe  One  Wine  man  ig  rppoatod  in 
K1UTTLO8,  on  tbe  nnpromiiiing  gubjuct  of  Laiiguage  or  tbe 
invention  of  NTiimos.  • 

Tho  Puii.Eiiiig  hag  a  decidedly  ethical  cliaroctor.  It  pro- 
pounds for  enquiry  tho  Good,  the  Ijnnimum  Uunnm.  This  ia 
denied  to  be  mere  pleasure,  and  tho  doniikl  is  onforcod  by 
Hokxateg  challunf^ing  big  opponent  to  choose  the  lot  of  an 
ecstatic  (>ystcr.  As  usaal,  gooa  must  ho  rohttcd  to  Intclligvnce; 
and  the  Diulof^ne  giros  a  long  disquisition  npon  the  Ono  and 
tho  Many,  tho  Theory  of  Ideas,  the  Dolorminato  and  the  Indo> 
terniinnto.  0»od  is  a  compomul  oflMuasuro  and  Intelh'gence, 
th;e  last  predominating.  Pluiisuro  is  tho  Indutorniiiiate,  rcqnir- 
ing  tho  Determinato  (Knowlocl.r<<)  to  ref^ulute  it.  This  is 
merely  another  expression  for  tlio  di>Gtinuo  of  Measure,  and 
for  the  common  saying,  that  the  I'uxsidns  must  bo  controlled 
by  Hcoson.  There  is,  also,  in  tho  dialogue,  a  good  deal  on 
the  Psychology  of  Pleasure  and  Pain.  Pleasure  is  tho  funda- 
mental harmony^  of  tho  gyst4.-m ;  Pain  iU  disturbance.  Uodilr 
Pleasure  pre-gupposes  pijiin  [true  only  of  some  pleasures]. 
Mental  pleasures  may  be  withunt  previous  pain,  and  oro  tlioro- 
foro  pure  pleasures.  '  A  life  of  InU'lligence  is  cnneeivabln 
without  either  piiin  or  pleasara  ;  this  is  the  choice  of  tho  Wise 
man,  and  is  the  nature  of  the  gock.  Desire  ia  a  mixed  state, 
and  comprohendg  body  and  mind.  Much  stress  is  laid  on  tho 
moderate  and  traiiqnil  pleasures;  the  intense  pleasures,  coveted 
by  mankind,  belong  to  a  distoinperfd  riilher  timn  a  liealtby 
state ;  they  are  fulso  and  delusive.  Pleasure  is,  by  its  uatnro, 
a  change  or  transition,  and  cannot  l>o  a  ■npreuie  end.  The 
mixture  of  Pleasure  and  Intelligence  ia  to  bo  luijusted  by  the 
all-importnnt  principle  of  Measure  or  Proportion,  which  oon- 
nucts  the  Qood  with  tho  Ueautiful. 

eommentat'irB  estftl  in  an  cspociitl  mnnniT  tho  Gor^ias ;  aa  rocogniaing 
an  Iduaof  Good  Buperhumnn  and  BiiiHTiiatural,  radioally  ilisimrate  from 
pluoaurca  and  paini  of  any  huin.'tn  TxiiiiK,  and  incommensurable  with  them ; 
an  DniTc-ml  Idoa,  which,  though  it  is  auppoacd  to  caat  a  distant  light 
upon  ita  particulars,  ia  ■cparati'd  from  thfam  by  an  incalculable  apace,  and 
ia  diaceinjble  only  by  the  I'latonio  t<.li;so'ipo.'  (Oroto,  OoryiVn ) 
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A  deoidod  wceticinn  it  the  ethical  tondenor  ot  thii  dialiif^a. 
It  ia  markedly  opposed  to  the  view  of  the  Prutagoms.  Still 
greater  is  the  oppoeition  butween  it  and  the  two  Srotii) 
dialof^os,  PheBilriu  and  8ym|K)§ium,  where  Bonam  and 
PtUekrum  arc  attained  in  the  pureuit  of  an  ecstatic  and  over- 
wbelminfi  penmnal  aflcotion. 

The  UnrunLic  >t4irta  with  the  qncetion— what  in  Jusnci  ? 
and,  in  anawuring  it,  provides  the  8ohomo  of  a  model  Ilupablio. 
Book  L  ia  a  Sokratio  colloquy,  whore  one  speaker,  on  being 
interrogated,  doAnoH  Jostico  as  *  rendering  to  every  man  his  • 
dae,'  and  afti^rtTards  amends  it  to  *  doing  good  to  fVionds,  evil 
to  enemies.'  Another  gives  *tho  right  ul  the  strongest.'  A 
third  maintains  that  Injostice  by  itiielf  is  profltable  to  the 
doer ;  but,  as  it  is  an  evil  to  society  in  goncr»l,  men  make  laws 
against  it  and  panixb  it;  in  oonsoqaonoe  of  which,  Jastioe  ia 
the  more  profitable.  Sokratea,  in  opposition,  nndurtnkos  to 
prove  that  Jniitioo  is  good  in  itself,  ensuring  the  happiness  of 
the  doer  by  its  intriiixio  effect  on  his  mind ;  and  irruHpoctivo 
of  exemption  fn>m  the  ponaltion  of  injustice.  lie  reaches 
this  result  by  assimilating  an  iixliviJuaJ  to  a  state.  Justice  is 
sh^wn  to  be  g(KMi  in  the  entire  city,  and  l^v  analogy  it  is  also 
gooil  in  the  individual.  Ho  ncoorJingly  prNioi'cU  to  construct 
his  ideal  commonwealth.  In  the  course  of  t|iis  ouiistructiun 
many  ethical  views  crop  out.  ' 

'I'he  state  mast  proKcril>e  the  rolio^oaa  belief,  mid  iillow  no 
oompositions  at  rarianco  with  it.  'i'lio  gods  niuKt  alwivyti  bo 
set  forth  as  the  cnnseH  of  good ;  they  must  never  l)0  repre- 
sented as  the  authors  of  evil,  nor  as  practising  deceit.  Neither 
is  it  to  be  allowed  to  ropreMiut  inon  as  unjiut,  yot  hsppy ;  or 
just,  and  yet  miserable.  The  poetic  reprew)iitation  of  bad  cha- 
racters is  also  forbidden.  The  musical  traiiiinif  ia  to  bu  adapted 
for  dixposing  the  mind  to  the  perception  of  lieanty,  whence  it 
becomes  qitalified  to  recognize  the  xthor  virtues.  Useful  fictions 
are  to  bo  diffused,  without  regard  tu  truth.  This  pious  fraud 
ia  openly  recommended  by  I'liito. 

Tho  division  of  the  hunuin  mind  into  (1)  Urasom  or  ^ 
Intelligence;  (2)  Knkkoy,  Coumge,  Spirit,  or  the  Military 
Virtue;  and  (3)  Many-headed  Appeiitk,  nil  in  miitmil  counter- 
play — is  tranHibrred  to  the  St»t«,  each  of  tho  three  parts  Wing 
^prcsenbgd  hj  one  of  tho  political  orders  or  divisions  of  the 
comninnny.  The  Imppines.s  of  the  man  and  the  liu)ipiiu'SN  of  the 
rommouwcalth  are  attained  in  the  tutme  way,  namely,  by  reo- 
lizin^r  the  four  virtues — Wisdom,  Counige,  roni[>cninee,  Jus- 
tice ;  with  this  ctyidition,  that  Wisdom,  or  lleuson,  is  soughk 
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It 
onlj  in  Uw  Ruling  onato,  the  Elderi;  Cuunige,  or  Bnoiyy, 
only  in  Ui*  Motiiid  oaate,  tho  Suldiuri  or  Uuurdiaui ;  wliile 
Tamporauoe  and  Jiutiue  (meaning  almuot  thoaamuthipff)  muat 
inhere  alike  in  all  tho  thn-v  cluHMtH,  nnil  bo  the  ouly  tiling  ox- 
pect4><i  in  tho  third,  the  Wi)rking  Miiltitudu. 

If  it  bo  now  aHkud,  wliat  and  wliuro  ia  JustiiMJ  P  tlio  anawur 
i»— 'erery  man  to  attend  to  his  own  buniiiuiiH.'  IiijuNtica 
occnrs  wlion  any  one  alianduna  hin  post,  or  mudillea  with  what 
doe*  not  bolon^f  to  him  ;  and  moro  eii[M!cinlly  when  any  one  of 
a  lower  diriainn  aapirca  to  the  function  of  a  hi);liec.  8ocli  ia 
Jaatice  for  the  city,  and  Huoh  iait  in  the  individual  f  thu  liighur 
faculty — IteoHon,  mniit  control  tho  two  lower — Cuunigo  and 
Appetite.  Jaitioe  ia  thaa  a  aort  of  harmony  or  balance  wf  tho 
mental  powers ;  it  ia  to  the  mind  what  lieullh  ia  to  the  bo<ly. 
Health  ia  the  |ip«ateflt  good,  aickneiu  thu  grcatoat  evil,  of  tho 
body  ;  ao  ia  Joatico  of  the  mind. 

It  ia  an  cstivntial  of  tho  Platonio  Itepublio  that,  among  the 
gnnrdiiuia  at  least,  tho  aeznal  arrangeniHntH  should  l>e  under 
public  rrgnlalion,  and  the  monopoly  of  one  woman  by  one  man 
forbidden  :  a  regard  to  the  brood  of  tho  higher  caste  of  citizona 
requires  tho  ningistrato  to  see  that  the  Iwst  couples  are  brought 
together,  and  to  refuse  to  rear  the  inforior  offspring  of  ill- 
'  assorted  cunnexiuus.  The  number  of  births  ia  also  to  bo 
rcgnlatcd. 

In  carrying  on  war,  apecial  maxims  of  clemency  are  to  be 
observed  towards  Hellenic  onemius. 

Tho  education  of  tho  Guardians  must  bo  philosophical ;  it 
is  for  them  to  riso  to  tho  Idea  of  tho  good,  to  master  the 
science  of  Uood  and  Kvil ;  they  must  l>e  emancipated  from  the 
notion  that  Pleasure  is  thu  good.  To  indicate  the  routo  to  this 
attainment  Plato  gives  hii  theory  of  cognition  generally — the 
theory  of  Ideas ; — and  indicatcH  (darkly)  how  these  sublime 
generalities  are  to  be  rcochod. 

Tho  Ideal  Commonwe<.lth  supposed  established,  la  doomed 
if)  degradation  and  decay  j  pa-ssiiig  through  Timocnioy, 
Oligarchy,  Democracy,  to  Despotism,  witli  o  ci>rreKp(mding 
declension  of  happiness.  The  sumo  varieties  may  be  traced 
in  the  Individual ;  the  '  desiiotizcd  '  mind  is  the  ucuiu  of  Injua- . 
Uce  and  consequent  misoVy. 

The  comparaYivo  value  of  Pleasures  is   discussed.      Tho 

pleasures  of  pliilosophy,  or  wisdom   (those   of  Keiuion),  are 

■     iilone  true  and  pure ;    tlio  pleasures  corresponding  to  the  two 

•  other  parts  of  the  mind  are  inferior ;    Ixivu  of  Honour  (from 

Courage  or  Energy),  and   Love  of  Money   (Api)etite).     The 
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wull-on1«rod  mind — Juitico — ii  above  all  lliin((i  tho  lonre*  «t 
lutpplncu.  Apart  from  all  oonaoquoncea  of  Jaiiltov,  thia  ia 
true  i  the  addition  of  tho  natunil  ruaalU  only  uiiliaiteoa  Um 
■treogtli  of  th«  jxmition. 

In  TiM.T.i'd,  Plato  ro|ivutii  the  doctrine  that  wioke<lnorM  ia  to 
the  niinil  what  diit^tniiu  ih  to  the  hudy.  Tho  loul  Huffem  from 
tvro  diitemiwm,  madnuM  and  i)^iomnco ;  the  man  under  pua- 
aionate  boat  in  not  wicked  voluntarily.  Xo  man  ia  bod  wil- 
lingly ;  but  only  from  Homo  evil  habit  of  body,  tho  olTect  of 
biul  brin){in((-up  [very  much  tlio  view  of  Ilobort  Uwen]. 

The  l<>n){  trvatigo  called  thu  Laws,  bvinjf  a  mixliKod  aoheme 
ofaltopubiic,  |f(>c8  over  tho  Bumn  f^runnd  i^ith  mnro-dotail. 
We  givu  the  chief  ethical  points.  It  iH  tho  purp<i»o  of  tho  law- 
giver to  hrinjf  about  hnppiniiss,  and  to  provide  all  (food  tliinKi 
divine  and  huronn.  Tli«  diviiiii  thiiif^H  are  the  cardiiuil  virtuct 
— Wisdom,  JuHtii-o,  Tomjieranco,  tNmragi);  the  human  are 
the  leading  iMTnoniil  ftdvantancs — Health,  Ileanty.  Strength, 
Activity,  Wi'ultli.  IIii  roi|uireii  tho  inculcation  of  8clf-cum- 
mand,  and  a  traiiiini;  in  ondurnnnc.  The  muntrand  religion* 
feelingH  are  to  Ik)  guiili'd  in  early  youth,  by  tho  iiifliionoo  of 
Poetry  ond  thii  othor  Kino  Aits,  in  which,  na  Iwlbro,  a  atrin- 
gent  ceniionihip  is  to  Im)  oxcrvisod  ;  tho  RongM  and  dancea  are 
all  to  bo  publicly  nutliorizrd,  Tiio  ethical  doctrine  that  the 
jofit  man  is  happy  and  thu  unjust  iniHurnblc,  is  to  be  preachotl; 
and  every  one  prohiliitod  frt>ni  contrndicting  it.  Of  all  tho 
titles  to'comniand  in  Hociety,  Wisdom  is  tho  highest,  although 
policy  may  require  it  to  Im)  conjoined  with  Hom8  of  the  others 
(Birth,  Ago,  Strength,  Accidi-nt, \tc.).  It  is  to  bo  a  part  of 
tho  cojistitulicjii  l<j  provide  publi(!  oxlH)rt4itioiis,  or  Honnoiis, 
for  inculcating  vjfrlue ;  I'lalo  having  now  paused  into  an  oji- 
posite  phase  as  to  the  value  of  Hhetoric,  or  continuous  a<ljlre«s. ' 
Tho  family  is  to  bo  allowed  in  i(«  usual  form,  but  with  re- 
gtraints  on  the  age  cil'  iiian-iage,  on  the  choice  of  tho  parties, 
ond  on  (lie  increiiho  of  the  niiinbor  of  the  jxipulalion.  Sexual 
intercourjic  is  to  !»  as  far  as  possible  coiitiiieil  to  jwrsons 
legally  marrieil;  those  departing  from  this  rule  are,  at  alt 
evonts,  to  observe  secresy.  The  slaves  ore  not  to  bo  of  tho 
fianio  race  as  the  masters.  As  regards  puiiishmont^  there  ia  a 
great  complication,  owing  to  the  author's  theory  that  wicked- 
ness is  not  properly  voluntary.  Much  of  the  harm  done  by 
jwrsons  to  others  is  uuinlcntional  or  involuntary,  and  is  to  bo 
iniwe  good  by  ropamtioii.  For  the  loss  of  b.\lanco  or  self- 
control,  making  the  essence  of  injustice,  there  must  Ik)  a  penal  * 
and  edacationul  discipline,  suited  to  cure  tho  moral  distemper ; 
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Bftl  fir  Ilia  laks  of  tha  piut,  which  oannot  bo  rooallod,  bat  of 
the  Tuturo.  Uudor  covur  ol'  thit  thoury,  tho  |inniHhini>iiU  »r» 
sbnudantljr  Hircru;  ami  the  onuieii  iiiduils  Uunwy,  fur  which 
thvrv  in  a  k"><J'*'''"1  "f  pomiltii)*  turiiiiniktinif  in  dt'uth. 

We  may  now  ■uiiiiiuu-ixa  tho  KthiuK  uf  I'lutu,  undor  liu» 
genorul  svhvniu  lui  followK  : — 

I. — Thti  Kthical  Htaiulurd,  or  criterion  of  moral  Ui({ht  and 
Wninir.  Tliu  wo  have  «<>cn  ii,  ullimntuly,  thu  Sciunce  of  Ciuod 
and  hvil,  »a  detttrminod  by  a  Srixiititlo  or  Wiiw  man  ;  the 
Idea  of  the  Uood,  which  only  a  philuH<i|ih(ir  can  oiicond  to. 
Pluto  )^vo  no  credit  to  tho  miuinm  of  tliu  oxinting  suciuly ; 
thuM)  wuro  wholly  aniioiuulitlc. 

It  ia  ohviona  that  thin  va^iie  ami  indet^.'rminnte  standard 
would  Rettlo  nothing  l>nu;ti>»tlly  ;  no  one  can  tull  what  it  ii. 
It  I*  only  of  Tuluv  on  bi'lonffinj;  to  a  vory  cxitlhtd  and  poetic 
oonceplion  of  virtue,  iiomi'thin)^  that  ritiHUH  tlm  imiiKiiiation 
alx>ve  common  lil»  into  a  Hplicru  of  tranHcondt'iilul  exiiitoncu. 

II. — The  IVyclioloj^y  ol  Kirhicft. 

1.  Ah  to  the  Faculty  of  diBcerninjf  [{ii^dit.  Thin  in  im- 
plietl  in  tho  forc)j;»in){  Ktatemcnt  of  tho  cril«trion.  It  ih  tha 
Cognitivo  or  Intellectual  power.  In  tho  delinito  poailioii 
taken  np  in  I'rotn^ornx,  it  iM  tho  faculty  of  MuoHurin);  plea- 
auroH  af^iinat  one  another  and  Uf^tinnt  piiiuH.  In  athur  din- 
loffUCH,  uieaNuro  in  nIIII  tho  impnrtant  oxpcct  of  tho  procuBK, 
although  tho  thiufra  to  Im'  nuiuuriMl  arc  not  j^iven. 

2.  Ah  rrfjiinl^tho  Will.  The  theory  timt  vice,  if  not  tho 
result  of  i^'Ouruiice,  i:i  a  funn  of  miidncHH,  an  U'lcontrollahle 
fury,  a  mental  distem|ier,  ^ives  a  jicculiiir  remlering  of  tho 
Duturo  of  man'H  Will.  It  in  n  kind  of  Ncoc^mty,  not  c.xiiclly 
corrcHpondinff,  however,  with  tho  modern  diK'trine  of  that  nuinu. 

3.  UiiiintereiiCeil  Sentiment  in  not  dinctly  nriil  plainly  ro- 
oogni/.cd  by  I'Into.  IIIh  liiglient  virtue  i«  Bi  If  reganling  ;  af 
O.incern  fur  the  Health  of  the  Soul. 

111. — On  the  Honum,  or  Suniniiim  Ilonum,  I'lato  Ih  axcetio 
and  8clf-denying.  I.  We  have  Hcon  that  in  I'liileliuN,  I'leaxuro 
ia  not  good,  niilesH  nnittul  with  Knowie(lf,'cM)r  Intelligence  j 
and  tho  greater  the  Intelliginee,  the  |jij,'lur  the  pleaituro. 
That  tho  highest  happiiiCKH  ot  man  in  the  purHuit  of  truth  or 
Philosophy,  wos  ccminion  to  Plato  and  to  Aristotle. 

2.  Happiness  is  attainable  only  through  JiiHtice  or  Virtno. 
JuBtico  ia  declared  to  bo  happiness,  tirMt,  in  ilsi'lf,  and  secondly, 
in  its  consequoneo.s.  Such  is  tho  importaiico  atHtrhed  to  this 
maxim  as  a  safeguard  of  Society,  that,  whutliur  true  or  not,  it 
ia  to  be  maintained  by  stuto  uutliurity. 


'  '  '  ^ 

M  ,  irillOAL  8YBTUIS-  -PUTO. 

8.  Tho  psychology  of  IMoaaura  and  Puin  in  givon  •!  length 
in  IIm  ri>ilfbai. 

IV.— VViUi  regwd  to  tba  M-henia  of  DqIt.  In  Iloto,  w4 
Sod  tli«  &nit  ilal<!iii«nt  of  lliii  fnur  Cu-diiiikl  Virtuua. 

Aa  to  Iha  Hubatanco  of  Ilia  Muntl  CihIo,  tho  refurencoa 
•b<ire  mado  to  the  It«|>iililit!  and  tho  Law*  will  ihow  in  wlutt 
pointa  hi*  viawa  diOurud  from  miHlom  Ktliica.      . 

HvnoTolenott  waa  not'onu  of  the  Curdinal  Virtuca. 

Ilia  notiuua  evun  of  Itooiprooity  were  rundtirud  haiiy  and 
indiatinot  by  \t\»  theory  of  Ju'tiov  na  an  enil  iu  ilaolf. 

The  inducoDiunta,  niuuna,  and  iitiniulanta  to  viFtuc,  in 
addition  to  |^nnl  diKciplinc,  liru  trainiiiff,  |ii'n<na«ion,  or  hur- 
tatorr  disoourao,  dialcctio  co^^nition  of  Ihu  Itlt'iw,  and,  abovo 
•II,  that  ideal  oapiralion  tuwarda  tho  Jast,  tho  Good,  around 
\  which  bo  (tatberad  all  that  won  faHcinatinK  in  pot^try,  antl  all 
the  aMociationa  of  religion  and  divinity.  IMato  umplnyvd  hia 
uowurl'al  genina  in  working  up  a  li/fly  Hpiritiiul  ruwani,  an 
.ideal  intoxication,  for  incilin|{  in^u  to  the  Milf-dimyilig  virliieH. 
He  waa  the  firat  and  ono  of  thii  groutoKt  of  prfucluTit.  IIih 
theory  of  Juatico  ia  iuiUtd  to  pru;iL'liin)r,  and  nut  to  ancuatilio 
•nalyaia  of  gooioty. 

V.-*T1mj  relation  of  Elliiua  to  Politica  in  ifttimnto,  an)] 
even  inacparablo.  Tho  Civil  MaK>it'^'o,  nn  in  IIuI)I>vh,  Hnpplioa 
the  lOlhicol  aanclion.  All  virtue  Ih  itn  olfuir  of  tho  Blutu,  a 
political  institution.  This,  howwer,  in  cpiulilivd  by  tho  de- 
mand fitr  an  ideal  alate,  ami  an  idial  K'>v<>rnnr,  by  whom  alonu 
anything  like  perfect  virtue  can  Iw  ajiuurtalneil. 

VI. — Tho  relationship  with  Tlioology  in  aim)  clone.  That 
ia  to  aay,  Plato  waa  not  KutiMlied  \jtt  ciinHtrnct  a  sciem-e  of  good 
•nd  evd,  without  oonjoining  the  iHintinionIa  towards  the  |irlo<l*. 
ilia  Theology,  however,  wall  oflii)^  own  invention,  and  aiiapted 
to  his  ethical  theory.  It  waa  nccc^xary  to  suppose  that  tho 
go<ls  were  the  authors  of  good,  iu^rdur  to  give  countunaiico 
to  virtue. 

FJato  waa  the  ally  of  the  Stoics,  as  againHt  the  Kpicnreans, 
and  of  such  modern  theoriHta  oh  llutler,  who  make  virtue, 
and  not  happiimss,  tho  hi){hest  cud  of  num.  With  hiin, 
discipline  was  an  end  in  itself,  and  not  a  meuim  ;  and  ho  cu- 
deavoured-  to  Bollen  its  rigour  by  his  poetical  ami  elevated 
Idealism.  i 

Although  he  did  not  preach  tlic  good  of  nmiikind,  or  direct 
beneBccnce,  ho  undoubfcudly  |)rcpaix'd  tho  way  lor  it,  by 
■rging  self-denial,  which  has  no  issue  or  relevance,  except 
either  by  realizing  greater  happioesa  to  Self  (mere  exalted 
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Rrodsaoa^  «npror««l  of  bjr  all  aaoU),  iir  by  promoting  th« 
wolfurn  of  olher*-  , 

TUB  CVXICH  AND  71IK  fVllUNACCH. 

Theae  «i1|iniiiiiK  MtoU  aprang  fniin  Hi>krnU>8,  1191I  posiiad, 
with  litlla  iiiuililii'ikliiiii,  the  uiio  int<i  tliu  Slotus,  tlio  iitlmr  iiitu 
thii  KpicarfMum.  Itoth  Antiitiiicnich,  iIiu  I'uumlur  (if  tliu  Cynio*, 
will  AkihTII'I'Uii,  tbu  fuuiulor  of  thu  C|ruiiaiu»,  wore  diiioipluii  of 
Hukruhw. 

Tlu'ir  ilootrinoK  oliiftly  referniil  U>  tlio  Huminum  Uuiium  — 
tho  Art  «f  Living,  or  of  lIitppiiii'tM. 

The  OfNioH  wuru  uKwt  climuly  alliud  to  Sokrat«H  ;  thoy,  in 
fact,  cnrriod  out  to  the  full  hiii  rhciMni  mixlu  of  lifu.  IUh 
fuvo|irit<)  maxim — that  tho  ko<Ih  IukI  »o  wnulM,  and  that  thu 
luoiil  ifiHlliku  luan  won  ho  thiit  appniuihud  to  th«  Hamo  Htutu — 
wiu  thu  Cynio  Meal.  To  HiilMiNt  upon  tlio  narntwoHl  iiiuuiih  ; 
toa«i|uin)  iuiliU'iiruiKX)  to  pain,  by  a  tliHcipliuo  of  i>n>lunulc«;  to 
denpiiM)  all  the  ordinary  iiui-Huita  of  wi'ullh  and  pleaHOru, — wore 
Hokratiu  pcuuliuritios,  and  wuru  llm  hfna  iW<i.i/  of  Cynioimn. 

Tho  ;^ynio  B«<x'oii»iiin  of  phiiotiophiMii  wuro,  (1)  Antis- 
TllK>iKS,  one  of  thu  moHt  couHtjint  iVundit  und  ci>inpunii>nH  uf 
SokratoN  ;  (2)  Duhilnkh  of  HinojH',  lh«  pu|iil  of  Anli.slliuneH, 
•nd  tho  bt'bt  known  ty|W  of  tho  hccU  (Ilia  diHciplu  KiutuH,  u 
Thoban,  wiui  tho  nmnti-r  of  Zono,  the  lintt  Stoic.)  (J) 
SriLWiM  of  Megara,  (l)  ME.NEUEiiii*  of  Krulria,  {•'')  Mu.NiMUSof 
Synu^uRo,  (^  Kkateh. 

The  two  Hrdt  Jieuds  of  tho  Klbiciil  Bchenii',  so  m('ii(^'ly 
filled  up  by  the  anniunt  HyHteioM  ^iinonilly,  ura  ulniiiut  a  total 
blank  aM  iv^rdft  both  CynicH  and  C'tronuicd'. 

1. — As  regards  a  St<inilard  of  riKnt  and  wroiiffi  moral  (food 
or  evil,  they  recij^^nizcd  nothing  but  oliudiuni-u  U>  tliu  lawn  und 
ountouiH  of  society. 

II. — Thoy  had  no  PHycholopy  of  a  mond  faculty,  of  tho  will, 

■  or  of  btMiovolent  Heiitiment.     Tlio  Cyrenaio  AriBtijipua  had  a 

l'Hyi'hol<)(fy  of  I'loaHUio  and  Puiii.  ' 

Tho  Cynics,  instead  uf  iliBcusi-iiig  Will,  cxcTci«'d  it,  in  ono 
of  it«  most  prominout  fornji, — 8olf-<'ontn)l  and  endurance. 

Drsintorestcd  conduct  vliis  no  part  of  thoir  sclicmo,  althouf^h 
the  iiHoctio  discililino  niscestiarily  promotus  abstinenco  from  sins 
•gainst  projKirty,  and  from  all  tho  vices  of  public  ambition. 
,        III. — The  proper  desdription  of  Iwith  systems  comes  under 
tho  Summnm  Honum,  or  the  Art  of  Living. 

Tho  Cynic  Ideal  was  the  minimum  of  wants,  the  liabitna- 
tion  to  paiii,  together  with  indifl'erenco  to  the  common  oujoy- 
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iiMiit*.  TliA  comiM'niiatiiig  rawknl  wm  oxctnptinn  froin  fear, 
•niiutjr,  Kiiil  (liiui|i|>iiiiiltnoiit  I  nlao,  thoY)i'icln  of  luporinrity  to 
fulluw-lieiiiK*  Hiiil  i>r  a|i|iriixiinn(i<iii  to  tfiit  ^niU.  Iiooking  ai 
th«  gront  pruJoiiiiiiuncu  of  iniaury  in  liuiiinii  lil'«,  tlioy  brIiuTeJ 
the  pruMum  of  living  t^i  uimaiHt  in  a  muiitiiry  ovar  all  tlm  form* 
of  pain ;  nntil  tliiH  wiu  Hrat  locureti,  tliuro  wm  to  hu  a  total 
■acrifli-e  of  pleiuiarv. 

Tlie  C'yiiiQji  wi'TO  inoHtly,  lik«  Sokriitca,  riion  of  robniit  ' 
health,  aim  if'tlioy  put  llioir  pliyxitiikl  I'niiHlilutiun  to  a  iH!vur0 
tuat  by  pour  liviiijf  niul  I'xpoHiirii  f>  winj  and  wnathur,  they 
alao  an  rod  it  from  tliu  wunr  and  tcnr  of  al«ndy  induatry  and 
t«>il.  KxttnMiw  uf  bi>dy  niid  uf  mind,  wilh  a  vionr  tu  atronf^th 
and  endunincr,  wrix  I'lijoiniid  ;  (tut  it  wna  thu  drill  uf  tlio 
■oldiiT  riithur  tliiiii  llii^  ilrudi^riy  of  llin  artiann. 

In  the  <iycN  of  tlu'  piiMic,  tlii<  proininent  fenlam  of  the 
Cyiiio  wim  Ilia  roiiliMnpliiouH  ji'i'iin^',  und  anrciiatii^  ahiiao  of 
CTerylxxly  around.  Tliii  ipi'iiiK  (Cynir,  dof^dikc)  dunotoH  tliia 
po<'nliaiity.  Thu  anci'doli'H  rulitlin|{  to  Dio^onca  ilhiHtrate  hii 
coarw  di'iiii  jrialion  of  ini'n  in  p'ri«ral  and  tlmir  liixiinonx  waya. 
He  i«'t  at  dcranncu  all  tin'  convcntioiiaof  conrtcay  anil  (dMocunuy; 
apoki'  Ilia  mind  on  cvrrylhinjj  without  Irar  or  remorao ;  and 
duli^htvd  in  liia  anl.'i|;oniHni  to  Y'lh''*'  opinion.  IIi'  followed 
thu  pnlilic  and  ohiriinivo  lil'u  of  S.ikratta,  lint  iriHtciMl  of  iliiv- 
Iwotiti  akill,  ilia  t'orri'  lay  in  vitiiptTati'tn,  Kari'aain,  and  rupartuu, 
'To  Soknili'a,"  wiv«  K|iiktet\iH,  '  /i  ii«  Ul.^il,'n<'d  the  iToaa-uita- 
minin^,' fiinctii'ii ',  to  l>ii>i;i'm'a,  thu  nni^alurial  and  chaHtiain)^ 
tuni'lion;   to  /fno  (llic  Sloi,),  Ijii)  didactic  ami  clnjfnnitical.' 

The  Cyniin  had  tlrnn  in  full  nicannro  oiiu  of  tlio  ruwards  of 
aacoticiani,  ttio  pride  of  «npiriority  and  power.  Tiny  diil  not 
profcaa  an  end  apart  from  their  own  hiippineaa  ;  tliey  U'lieved 
lind  maintained  that  llniia  wiis  the  only  Kal'o  road  to  happine.ta. 
They  ai^reed  with  llie  Cyrenaics  as  to  tlie  end;  they  diUured 
aa  tf>  the  nieana. 

The  t'onnders  of  the  aeet,  beini^  iiien  of  ciillnn",  act  (freaf 
atoru  liy  edni'alimi.  from  which,  however,  tiny  ixiluded  (aa  it 
wonhl  appear)  both  the  Arti>^ti(!  ami  the  liilrlleelnni  elenn'tit.a 
of  the  anperi.ir  instruction  of  tlu*  time,  namely,  .\ln^il•,  and 
the  iSciencea  of  tleomctry,  AHtrononiy,  Ac.  I'laloa  writin^g 
and  teachinf^a  were  h.  Id  in  low  eateeni.  Physical  tniininjf, 
8ulf-<lunial  and  eiiduniricc,  and  literary  or  llhetorical  cultiviu 
tion,  cornprir^e  the  items  tau;^ht  l>y  l)io<,^encs  when  hu  l>ecame 
a  Blavu,  and  waa  nnule  tutor  to  tin-  aons  of  hia  mu.ster. 

IV. —  \n  to  the  .Moral  ("ode,  the  Cynica  were  di.>.sontor« 
fn  ill  "ho  rceeivecl    u.siijjca  of  society.      They   di.-.approvod  of 
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m»rriitga  Inwi,  Aod  mniiiUinad  tlia  libi^rty  orindivi<la*l  tuataa 
in  the  intoroouraa  of  tho  miei.  lluinK  frw-thiiiken  ia  religion 
tltey  hul  no  rciipect  fur  niijr  of  tli«  ounlom*  rmindnil  on  relii(ion. 
v.— The  coilnti'ral  ntlutioiis  of  ('jriiicnl  Kthica  to  Politto* 
»nd  to  Tbuulu^fy  alTord  DO  m!upa  for  adililionni  obHorvntiun*. 
Tbe  Cynic  »nd  Cyronaic  Ixttli  Htood  itlnof  from  the  afluim  of 
the  Rhtto,  And  wore  alilce  di->hii(iuvora  in  Ihe  ko<Ii- 

'The  Cjaictt  sppear  to  hnru  boon  inclined  to  oommaniiirn 
Among  tlwiniHilroi,  which  wa8  doalitlum  u<i»y  with  thoir  view* 
«■  to  the  w»nta  of  life.  It  i*  thought  not  nnlikely  that 
8okrat«ii  liimnolf  held  viuwi  of  cominuniiro  Ixith  M  to  pro- 
perly and  til  wives;  being  in  lliia  roHneot  aUo  tho  prompter 
of  i'lato  (Urnnt'ii  Ethioi  of  AriHtotlu,  Kiiany  ii.).  '  . 

The  CvBK^tio  ayiiteni  originated  with  Aristippuh  of  Cyrono, 
another  hearer  and  comjuknion  of  Hiikrnlcn.  Tim  t«in|icra- 
mant  of  Arinlippna  waa  nutumlly  inactive,  ea«y,  anil  luxariuua; 
nevertliiilcNH  lie  act  errat  value  on  nimital  cultivation  and 
■oco'Vplixh'io'iilM.  Ilia  cnnvcrNitiiina  with  Hokrnlea  form  one 
of  tho  uiiist  interesting  cha|it<'rM  of  Xiinophon'H  Memurabiliit, 
and  ore  the  key  tii  the  plan  of  lifo  ultimately  elaborated  by 
liini.  SokratcH  llmling  nut  kix  dispiiHitinn,  ittpoata  all  tho 
argnmonta  in  favuar  of  tlio  Hevoro  and  aicutio  Hystem.  llo 
urgea  tho  necos.iity  of  Blreiigtb,  courage,  energy,  ai'ir-<loitiitl 
in  order  to  attain  the  pimt  iif  ruler  over  otliera  ;  which,  how- 
ever, AriHtippus  foncoa  by  aaying  that  ho  lioa  no  ambition  to 
rule  ;  ho  prelera  tlio  middle  course  of  a  free  man,  neither  ruling 
nor  ruled  over.  Next,  Soknites  rei'alla  llie  dangora  and  evil 
oontingcncieHofHubjectioii,  of  lioingopproaNeil, unjustly  treated, 
■idd  into  HlaVtTV,  and  the  ei>iiNei|Ueiit  wreleliednesa  to  ono 
unhardeneil  by  un  ndeijiiate  doicipliiie.  It  is  in  this  argument 
that  ho  recipes  the  well-known  apoln^'ue  rrilled  the  clioico  of 
Heraklea ;  in  which.  Virtue  on  tl.e  oiiu  hiinci,  mid  Pleasure 
with  attendant  vice  on  the  uther,  with  their  respei'live  conao' 
((ncnces,  aro  act  IxifVro  a  youth  in  his  ii|Miiiiiijj  eiireer.  Tho 
whole  argument  with  Ariiilippus  was  ptirely  pnideiitial  ;  but 
ArintijipnH  was  nut  eniivinei'd  ncir  liiou,'lit  ovip  to  (liii  Sokratio 
ideal,  ilo  nevertheless  ndi>pteil  a  no  Ii.-h  pruileutlal  and  aelf- 
denying  jilan  of  his  own. 

Aristippus  did  not  write  an  aeroutit  of  his  system;  and  tha 
particDlars  of  his  life,  which  would  slmw  how  ho  arted  it,  are 
bnt  imperfectly  prt-servid.  He  was  the  lirst  theorist  to  avow 
and  maintain  that  Pleasure,  and  tjie  alisetiic  of  Pniii,  aro  tho 
proper,  the  direct,  the  immediate,  tho  sole  end  of  living  ;  not  of 
course  mere  present  picaaures  and  present  relief  frouu  piiiri,  bat  ' 
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praasn^  hikI  fuiar*  Uikan  in'  ooa  gnMt  tiitol.  Ha  woalii  nir* 
rvudur  proaoiil  plotuuro,  uul  incur  pre«»nt  |i*in,  with  •  riflw  to 
grpakir  futnrv  good  ;  bat  h«  did  nut  buliuvo  in  tba  neoMiit^ 
uf  tlwt  eztrame  tn  minder  and  rvniiuviiition  onjuinod  by  tlie 
Cynio*.  Ho  gtkliiiud  alj  Uia  apfietite*  knd  cmring*  Within 
th«  limila  of  wlaty.  JA  cuuld  nail  oIum  npon  tho  inland  of 
Calymo  without  ■umndoriiiK  himiwlf  to  tho  auroereM.  In- 
■tetul  of  devlvning  the  Kxoiit  appotito  ha  ptvo  it  annpu,  and 
yet  retMled  the  daiiKerona  oonaaqaenoea  uf  aasociating  with 
Ualaro,  In  hia  aiyuyiiMsnU  ha  wua  fooe  from  jualuaiHH* ; 
thidkinv  it  no  derOKution  tc  hia  pleaanra  timt  otlivra  hod  th« 
aama  pleaann).  ■Uavinff  tliiu  a  fair  ahani  of  natural  indul- 
gancca;  ho  din|ions«a  with  tha  Cynio  prida  of  au|M>ri()rity  and 
iixe  luxury  of  couteinuing  other  men.'  Strength  of  will  woa 
rtquired  for  thin  euurae  no  1«m  than  fur  tho  Cynio  life. 

Ariatippoa  pat  forward  atron^^ly  the  imj^MiailiiHty  of  km- 
tiling  all  tiiu  llu|ipineiui  that  might  Reom  within  fSne'i  reach  | 
Ruoh  were  ttie  attendant  and  detorriug  evil*,  that  many  ple»- 
anrea  had  to  be  foregone  by  the  wine  man.  Bnmotimoa  even 
the  fooliah  |ieri)un  attained  more  pleaanro  than  the  wiite ;  inoll 
ia  the  lottery  of  life ;  but,  aa  a  general  rale,  the  fact  would  be 
otherwiae.  The  wiaeat  could  not  eaoape  the  natonil  oviU, 
pain  and  death  ;  but  envy,  poaaiunate  love,  and  aa|H)ratition, 
being  the  conaequsnoea  of  rain  and  taiatakon  opinion,  might  ba 
conqoenid  by  a  kaowlo<Ige  uf  the  real  nature  of  Oood  and  Kvil. 

Aa  m  prciiier  apiwndugei  to  such  a  ayatura,  Ariatippoa 
aketchod  a  Puycholugy  of  •Plonauro  and  Puin,  which  waa 
iraptn-tant  aa  a  l)e^uning,,and  ia  believed  to  have  bronght  the 
■ubjcot  into  prominencu.  The  aoul  comes  undur  thrue  cnndi- 
tiona, — a  gentle,  amooth,  equable  motion,  corresponding  to 
Pleaanre  ;  a  rough,  violent  motion,  which  in  Pain ;  and  a  oalm, 
quieacent  atutu,  indiflureiice  or  Unq>nNciouiincHH.  More  t»> 
markahio  ia  tho  further  aaatsri^on  that  Pleaxuru  is  only  iiremU 
OT  realimd  coiisciouRncHH ;  the  muiiiury  of  plvasnroa  past,  and 
the  idea  of  plensurua  to'  ooiiio,  aro  not  to  bo  counted ;  the 
painful  acconipiiuimonts  of  doHiru,  li<>|>v,  and  fi'itr,  aru  HutKoient 
to  neuti-ulizo  any  enjoymont  tImt  huiy  anHo  from  ideal  ^ilisa 
Consi'qncntiy,  tlin  happincsN  uf  a  lifu  mcnuH  the  Rnm  total  of 
these  momculg  of  realized  or  pnwnt  pleasure,  llo  recognized 
pleasures  of  the  mind,  as  well  aa  uf  tliu  body  ;  sym|)athy  with 
the  got)d  fortunes  of  friends  or  country  gives  a  thrill  of 
genuine  and  lively  joy.  Stilt,  tho  pleasures  und  the  piiiiis  of 
tho  body,  and  uf  one's  own  self,  aro  more  intenBu;  witness 
the  bodily  inllictioub'^ubed  in  punishing  on'eiiilers. 


TBI  cfliir  oooa  ft 

Tha  O/raiMioa  dunle<l  (lutt  lhar*  !■  anything  Jaat,  or 
lumoar^lilo,  <ir  Immo,  by  u»tura ;  all  da|>«iiil<i<1  on  ths  lawi  and 
(Automa.  Tliiiwi  law*  and  ounitima  the  wiaa  man  ubaya,  to 
avofl  ponuhmeni  and  dinurtxlit  fnira  tha  'KMiivtir  where  ha 
livM  i  duuhtleM,  alau,  from  higher  molivm,  if  the  |>ulitiual 
oouMlilutiiMi,  and  hiii  (eltuw  oitiuiiM  gauunilly,  can  iii!t|iin)  hiia 
with  n)iii>«ct. 

Neither  the  Cynics  nor  the  Cjrrenaioa  inado  any  profoiaion 
of  geuaruu  or  diaiuterottod  impuJaea. 

AUI8TOTLB.        (JU-IM  io.J 

Three  trputiaea  on  Kthici  hare  oumo  down  amnciatotl  with 
tha '  luuue  of  Ariatollo ;  one  large  work,  the  Niuoiiuuihuan 
Ethioa,  referrud  to  by  k"""*'  ounaout  aa  the  chief  and  iui- 
p<irtant  aouroe  of  Ariatotla'a  riew* )  and  two  anmllor  worki, 
tha  Kudemian  Kthion,  and  the  Ma^ua  Muralia,  attributed  by ' 
later  oritica  to  bia  diiunpli«.  Kvvii  of  the  lar^e  work,  which 
odnaiHta  of  tun  book*,  three  hooka  (V.  VI.  VI(,),  recurring  in 
the  Kadoniiun  Kthica,  ar«  conaidured  by  Sir  A.  Grant,  tliongh 
not  by  uthur  critioa,  to  hare  bovu  conipoHOtl  br  Kudumaa,  the 
auppoaed  author  of  thia  aoound  Inntiiie,  and  a  leading  diaoiple 
of  Ariatotle. 

Like  many  other  Ariatotulian  treul  iiuji),  the  NIaonuuihoau 
Ethioa  ia  de&nent  in  mutliod  and  oonMiKtenoy  oii  any  riew 
ofXta  compoailiuu.  But  the  profound  and  aagnoioni  rumarka 
acattered  throughout  give  it  a  pornukuent  inloreat,  aa  the 
work  of  a  groat  mind.  Tliore  pmy  bo  <xtmcted  from  it 
certain  leading  dootriuon,  wIum)i  point  of  di-jwrture  wna 
Platonic,  although  greutly'niixlilitjil  and  improved  by  the 
geniaa  and  pomonality  of  Ariiitotle. 

Our  pnrpoae  will  be  beat  acrvvd  by  a  eopi'iuit  nlutmct  ol 
the  Nicomauhoau  Kthit-H. 

Book  First  diMousiwH  the  Cliiuf  Good,  or  Iho  Highoat  Ehid 
of  all  human  onduavoura.  Krery  oxitrciiio  of  the  human 
powura  aims  at  some  good  ;  all  thu  arts  of  life  have  their 
■everal  puds — modicino,  sbip-boildiiig,  generalship.  Uut  the 
ends  of  these  special  arts  are  all  subordinate  to  some  higher  end; 
which  end  ia  the  chiif  good,  nnd  the  subject  of  the  highest  nrt 
of  all,  the  Political ;  for  aa  Politics  aims  at  the  welfare  of  the 
state,  or  aggregate  of  iudviduals,  it  is  idontictj  with  and  oom- 
pfehcnda  the  wulfaro  of  the  individual  (Chaps.  I.,  II.). 

As  regards  the  melhod  of  tlie  science,  tbejuighost  oxactnaaa 
ia  not  attainable ;  the  political  art '  studies  what  is  jnst, 
hononrable,  and  good ;  and  these  are  mattera  about  which  tb* 
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utmost  diiioropanoy  of  opinion  prevails.  From  suoh  premiitnii, 
the  concloiiona  which  we  drvif  can  only  be  probabilitiii. 
The  man  of  experience  and  onllivation  will  expect  ilothing 
moro.  Yoatlu,  who  are  inexperienced  in  the  concamB  of  lilo, 
and  griven  to  follow  their  impulHefl,  can  hardly  appreciate  onr- 
raasoning,  and  will  derive  no  benefit  from  it:  bat  reason- 
able men  wiil  find  the  knowledge  highly  profitable  (HI.). 

Beanming  the  main  qacstiOn — What  is  the  highest  pmo- 
iical  good— rthe  aim  of  the  all-comprehending  political  soienccP 
—we  find  on  agreement  among  men  as  to  the  name  happineiu 
^tUmi/tovia) ;  but  great  dilfvrences  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
thing.  The  many  regard  it  as  made  np  of  the  tangiblo 
elenients — pleasures,  wealth,  or  honour ;  while  individuals  vary 
in  their  estimate  according  to  «ach  man's  state  for  the  time 
being ;  the  sick  placing  it  in  lioalth,  the  poor  in  wealth,  the 
,  oonscioakly  ignonvnt  in  knowledge.  On  the  other  band,  cer- 
tain philosophers  [in  allusion  to  Plato]  set  up  an  absolute 
,  good, — an  Idea  of  the  Qood,  apart  from  all  the  ]Aiticular8,  yet 
imparting  to  each  its  property  of  being 'good  (IV.). 

Referring  to  men's  lives  (as  a  cine  to  their  notions  of  the 
good),  we  find  three  prominent  varieties ;  the  life  of  pleasure 
or  sensuality, — the  political  life,  aspiring  %>  honour, — and  the 
contemplative  life.  The  first  is  the  life  of  the  brutes,  although 
oonntenanccd  by  men  high  in  power.  The  second  is  too 
precarious,  as  depending  on  otlicrs,  and  is  besides  only  a  means 
to  an  end — namely,  our  consciousness  of  onr  own  merit* ;  for 
the  ambitions  man  seeks  to  bo  hunonrcd  for  his  virtue  and  by 
^ood  judges — thus  showin^j;  that  he  too  regards  virtne  as  the 
superior  good.  Tet  neither  will  virtue  satisfy  all  the  con- 
ditions. The  virtuons  man  may  slumlicr  or  pass  hi|i  life  in 
inactivijly,  or  may  experience  the  mnximnm  of  calamity;  and 
aoch  a  man  cannot  be  regarded  as  happy.  The  money-lender  is 
still  less  entitled,  for  he  if  an  unnatural  character ;  and  money 
is  obviously  good  oR  a  means.  So  that  there  remains  only  the 
life  of  contemplation  ;  re8))ecting  which  more  presently  (V.). 

To  a  review  of  the  Platonic  doctrine,  Aristotle  devotes  a 
whole  chapter.  He  urges  against  it  various  objections,  very 
mach  of  a  piecc-with  those  brought  against  the  theory  of  Ideas 
generally.  If  there  be  but  one  good,  there  slionld  be  bdt 
one  science;  the  alleged  Idea  is  merely  a  repetition  of  the 
pheqomena;  the  recognized  goods  (i.e.,  varieties  of  good)  cannot 
be  brought  under  one  Idea ;  moreover,  even  granting  the  reality 
of  snch  an  Idea,  it  is  useless  for  all  practical  purposes.  Whivt 
ojii^Bcienoe  seeks  is. Good,  human  and  attainable  (VI.). 
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•  THE  BUPBEHK  END  NOT  A  UKANB.         (0^ 

The0aprome  End  ia  what  is  not  only  choseS  tm  an  End^ 
bat  is  never  chosen  except  as  en  End :  not  chosen  both  for , 
itself  and  with  a  view  to  something  nltcrior.  It  must  thn» 
be'^(l)  An  mid-in-U$elf,  pnnmed  for  ita  own  sake;  (2)  it 
mnSt  farther  be  lelf-tufficing,  leaving  no  ontstanding  wants — • 
man's  sociability  being  taken  into-  accoant  and  gratified. 
Happiness  is  such  an  end;  bnt  we  ninst  stnte  more  clearly 
wherein  happiness  consists. 

This  will  appear,  if  we  eznmino  what  is  the  work  appro- 
priate and  pecaliar  to  man. ,  Every  artist,  the  8cali)tor,  car-  . 
punter,  carrier  (so  too  the  eye  and  the  hand),  has  his  own 
pecaliar  work :  and  good,  to  him,  consists  in  his  performing 
that  work  well.  Man  also  has  his  appropriate  and  pecaliar 
work :  not  merely .  living — for  that  be  has  in  common  with 
vegetables ;  nor.  the  life  of  sensible  perception — for  that  he 
has  in  common  with  other  animals,  horses,  oxen,  ko.  There 
remains  the  life  of  man  as  a  rational  being:  that  is,  as  a 
being  possessing  reason  along  with  other  mental  el^-ments, 
which  lost  are  controllable  or  modifiable  by  reason.  This 
last  life  is  the  pecaliar  work  or  province  of  man.  For  oar 
purpose,  we  most  consider  man,  not  merely  as  possesdiog,  bat 
as  actually  exercising  and  putting  in  action,  these  mental 
capacities.  Moreover,  wlien  we  talk  generally  of  the  i^ork  or 
province  of  an  artist,  we  always  tacitly  imply  a  complete  and 
excellent  artist  in  his  own  craft :  and  so  likewise  when  we . 
speak  of  the  work  of  a  man,  we  mean  that  work  aS,, 
perfonited  by  a  complete  and  competent  man.  Since  the 
.work  of  man,  therefore,  consists  in  the  active  exercise 
of  the  mental  capapacities,  conformably  to  reason,  the- 
supreme  good  of  man  will  consist  in  performing  this  work 
with  excellenee  or  virtue.  Herein  ho  will  obtain  happiness, 
if  we  assume  continuance  throughout  a  full  [>eriod  of  life: 
one  day  or  a  short  time  is  not  sufiioiont  for  happiness 
(VIL). 

Aristotle  thus  lays  down  the  outline  of  man's  snpromo 
Good  or  Happiness:  which  he  declares  to  be  the  beginning  or 
principle  (opxi))  of  his  deductions,  and  to  be  obtained  in  the 
best  way  that  the  subjcc^admits.  He  next  proceeds  to  com- 
pare this  outline  with,  the  various  received  opinions  on  the 
subject  of  happiness,  showing  that  it  embraces  much  of  what 
has  been  considered  essential  by  former  philosophers :  saoh 
as  being  '  a  good  of  the  mind,'  and  not  a  mere  external  good  : 
being  equivalent  to  '  living  well  and  doing  well,'  another  defi- 
nition; consistingin  virtue  (the  t^ynics)  ;  in  practical  wisdom 
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—</>poi-ri»n  (Sokratefl) ;  in  philoiophy ;  or  in  all  theia  oonpled 
with  picnauro  (Plato,  in  the  Philebas).  AgreoinK  with  those 
who  inaiHtod  on  Tirtne,  AristoUo  oonsidera  his  own  theory  an 
improvumont,  by  requiring  virtue  in  act,  and  not  limply  in  poa- 
seaaion.  Moreover,  he  oiintends  that  to  the  virtuous  ntan,  vir^ 
tnous  performanco  is  in  itself  pleasurable ;  so  that  no  extraneous 
source  ofpleasaro  is  needed.  Snub  (be  says)  is  the  jadfi^mont 
of  the  tmly  excellent  man ;  which  must  be  taken  as  oonclnsira 
respecting  the  happiness,  as  well  as  the  honourable  pre-emi- 
neuce  of  the  best  mental  exercises.  NiBvertheless,  ha  admits 
(so  far  complying  with  the  Cyronaics)  that  some  extraneous 
conditions  cannot  be  dispensed  with ;  the  virtuous  man  can 
hardly  exhibit  his  virtue  in  act,  without  some  aid  from  friends 
and  property ;  nor  can  he  be  happy  if  his  person  is  disgusting 
to  behold  or  his  parentage  vile  (VIII.). 

This  last  admission  opens  the  door  to  those  that  plac* 
good  fortune  in  the  same  line  with  happiness,  and  raises  the 
question,  how  happidess  is  attained.  By  teaching  i*  ^ 
habitual  exerciser  By  divine  grace?  By  Fortune P  If 
there  be  any  gift  Tonchsafed  by  divine  grace  to  man,  it  ought 
to  be  this ;  bat  whether  such  be  the  case  or  not,  it  is  at  any 
rate  the  moat  divine  and  best  of  all  acquisitious.  To  ascribe 
such  ao  acqniaition  as  this  to  Fortune  would  bo  absurd. 
Nature,  which  always  aims  at  tlie  best,  provides  that  it  shall 
be  attained,  through  a  ceftain  conrso  of  teaching  and  training, 
by  all  who  are  not  physically  or  mentally  disqualified.  It  thus 
&11b  within  the  scope  of  political  science,  whoso  object  is  to 
impart  t|>o  best  cbaractor  and  active  habits  to  tlie  citizens.  It 
is  with  good  reason  that  we  never  call  a  horse  happy,  for  he  ■ 
can  never  reach  such  an  attainment ;  nor  indeed  can  a  child 
be  ao  called  while  yet  a  child,  for  the  same  reason  ;  though  in 
his  case  we  may  bopo  for  the  future,  presuming  on  a  full  term 
of  life,  as  was  before  postulated  (IX.).  But  this  long  term 
allows  room  for  extreme  calamities  and  change  in  a  man's  lot. 
Are  we  then  to  say,  with  Solon,  that  no  one  can  be  called 
happy  BO  long  as  he  lives  P  or  that  the  same  man  may  often 
pass  backwards  and  forwarda  from  happiness  to  misery?  No; 
this  only  shows  the  mistake  of  resting  happiness  upon  so  un> 
sound  a  basis  as  external  fortune.  The  only  true  basis  of  it 
is  the  active  manifestation  of  mental  exscUenco,  which  no  ill 
fortune  can  efibce  from  a  man's  mind  (X.).  Such  a  man  will 
bear  calamity,  if  it  comes,  with  dignity,  and  can  never  be 
made  thoroughly  miserable.  If  bo  bo  moderately  supplied  as 
to  external  ciroum8tanoes,'he  is  to  bo  styled  happy ;  that  is. 
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happy  as  a  man — as  far  aa  man  can  reasonably  expect.  Even 
after  hit  decease  he  will  be  atfucted,  yet  only  feebly  affooted, 
by  the  good  or  ill  fortane  of  bia  Rnrviving  oliildi'cn.  Aristotle 
evidently  axsigns  little  or  nO'  valaa  to  presumed  poHthanioiiH 
happiness  (XI.).    > 

in  bis  loTO  of  snbtle  distinctions,  be  asks,  Is  happiness  a 
thing  adnhrable  in  itself,  or  a  thing  praiseworthy  P  It  is  ad- 
mirable in  itself;  for  wliat  is  praiseworthy  bas  a  relative 
character,  and  is  praised  as  condncive  to  some  ulterior  end ; 
while  the  chief  good  mast  be  an  End  in  itself,  for  the  sake  of 
I  which  everything  else  is  done  (Xll.).  [Tbis  is  a  defective 
recognition  of  Ilelativity.] 

Having  assnmed  as  one  of  the  item^  of  his  definition,  that 
man's'  happiness  mnst  bo  in  his  special  or  cbaracteristio  work, 
performed  with  perfect  ezcuilenoe, — Aristotle  now  proceeds  to 
■ettle  wherein  that  excellence  consists.  This,  leads  to  a  classifi- 
cation of  the  porta  of  the  goal.  The  first  distribation  is,  into 
Rational  and  Irrational ;  whether  thoso  ^wo  are  separable  in 
fact,  ur  only  logically  separable  (like  concave  and  convex),  is 
immaterial  to  the  present  enquiry.  Of  the  irrational,  the 
lowest  portion  is  the  Vegetative  {(pvTiicov),  which  Hccms  most 
active  in  sleep  ;  a  state  whore  bad  men  and  good  ore  o*  a  par, 
and  which  is  incapable  of  any  human  excellence.  The  next 
portion  is  the  Appetitive  (tViOti/ii)Tiit»»),  which  is  not  thus  in- 
capable. It  partakes  of  reason,  yet  it  includes  something  oon- 
flicling  with  reason.  These  contiioting  tendencies  are  usually 
moditiuble  by  reason,  and  may  become  in  the  torapcrato  man 
completely  obedient  to  reason.  There  renutins  Reason — the 
higliest  and  sovereign-portion  of  the  soul.  Human  excellenoe 
(a/MTR)  or  virtue,  is  either  of  the  Appetitive  part, — moral 
(IjOiiitj)  virtue ;  or  of  the  Heason — iutcllectnal  (Jkavoi^Tin})  'vir- 
tue. Liberality  and  tempornnce  are  Moral  virtues ;  philosojdiy, 
intelligence,  and  wisdom.  Intellectual  (XIIL). 

Bach  is  an  outline  of  the  ll^rst  Book,  baring  for  its  subject 
the  Chief  Good,  the  Supreme  End  of  man. 

Book  Second  embraces  the  consideration  of  points  relative 
to  the  Moral  'Virtues ;  it  also  commences  Aristotle's  celebrated 
definition  and  classification  of  tho  virtues  or  excellencies, 

'Whereas  intellectual  excellence  is  chiefly  gencrat<!d  and 
improved  by  teaching,  mural  excellence  is  a  result  of  habit 
(t'0i>t) ;  whence  its  name  (Ethical).  Hence  we  may  see  that 
moral  excellence  is  no  inlmront  part  of  our  natnre :  if  it  were, 
it  could  not  be  reversed  by  habit — any  more  than  a  stone  can 
Boqnire  from  any  nnmber  of  repetitions  the  habit  of  moving 
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upward,  or  fire  the  hnbit  of  moving  downward.  These  monk! 
ezoellencioB  are  neither  a  part  of  our  nntnro,  nor  jot  contmry 
to  our  uaturo :  we  are  Uy  nuturo  fitted  to  talco  tlicm  on,  but 
tbey  are  brought  tu  cousumniation  thruogb  habit.  It  is  not 
with^them  as  with  uur  seiiscn,  where  nature  first  gives  as  tho 
power  to  SCO  and  hoar,  and  whcro  wo  afterwards  exercise  tliat 
power.  Horal  virtuerf  aro  acijuired  only  by  practice.  We 
learn  to  )>niid  or  to  play  tiie  burp,  by  building  or  phiying  the 
harp :  BO  too  we  become  just  or  courageous,  by  a  coarse  of  j 
jnat  or  courageous  acta.  This  is  attoxtud  by '  all  lawgivers  in  I 
their  respective  cities;  all  of  them  shape  the  charucturs  of 
their  resi)ec_five  citizens,  by  enforcing  habitual  pi-actico.  Some 
do  it  well  J  others  ill ;  according  to  th«.  practice,  so  will  bo 
the  resulting  character ;  as  ho  that  is  practised  in  building 
badly,  will  be  a  bad  builder  in  the  end ;  and  be  that  begiiis 
on  a  bad  habit  of  playing  tho  harp,  becomes  confiVmod  into  a 
bad  player.  Hcuco  the  importance  of  making  the  young 
perform  good  actions  habitually  and  from  the  beginning. 
The  pemuinent  ethical  acquiremeuls  are  generated  by  uui- 
form  and  ^rsistent  practice  (I.).  [This  is  tho  earliest  stato- 
ment  of  the  philosophy  of  habit.'} 

K  very  thing  thus  turns  upon  practice:  and  Aristotle  re- 
minds us  that  hii^  purpose  hero  is,  not  simply  to  teach  what 
virtue  is,  but  to  produce  virtuous  ageuta.     How  are  wo  to 

.  know  what  tho  practice  should  be  p  It  must  be  conformable 
to  right  reason :  every  one  admits  this,  and  we  shall  explain 
it  further  in  a  future  book.  But  let  us  proclaim  at  once, 
that  in  regard  to  moral  action,  as  in  regard  to  health,  no 

''  exact  rules  can  bo  laid  down.  Amidst  perpetual  variability, 
eac^  agent  must  in  the  last  resort  be  guided  by  tho  cii-c  urn- 
stances  of  the  caso.  Still,  however,  something  may  be  dono 
to  help  him.  Here  Aristotle  proceeds  to  introduce  the  famous 
doctrine  6t  the  Mean.  We  may  err,  as  regards  health,  both 
by  too  much  and  by  too  little  of  exercise,  food,,  or  drink. 
The  same  holds*^ood  in  rcghrd  to  temperance,  courage,  and 
tho  other  excellences  (II.). 

His  next  remark  is  another  of  his  charactoristio  doctrines, 
that  the  test  of  a  formed  habit  of  virtue,  i»,tofeel  no  pain;  he 
that  feels  pain  in  bravo  acts  is  a  coward.  Whence  ho  proceeds 
to  illustrate  the  position,  that  moral  virtue  (f(^<<i'^  '''/"^7)  has 
to  do  ^ith  pleasures  awl  pains.  A  virtuous  education  consists 
in  making  us  feel  pleasure  and  pain  at  pro])er  objects,^  and  on 
proper  occasions.  Pfji^isbment  is  a  discipline  of  pain.  ISome 
pbilosopbers  (the  Cynics),  have  been  led  by  this  coueidoratton 
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■to  make  virtue  congist  in  apathy,  or  insensibility ;  but  Ariatotio 
wonld  regulate,  and  nqt  extirpate  our  Benuibilities  (111). 

Bat  does  it  not  Deem  a  parud^x  to  Hay  (according  to  the 
doctrine  of  babit  in  I.),  tbut  a  man  b-x-omoH  juitt,  by  pe'rlurming 
just  actions;  since,  if  he  porfurms  just  actions,  be  is  already 
just  V  The  answer  is  given  by  a  distinction  drawn  in  a  coni- 
pariaon  with  the  training  in  tbo  common  arts  of  lifo.  That  a 
man  is  a  good  writer  or  musician,  we  see  by  his  writing  or  > 
his  music ;  we  take  no  account  of  tbo  state  of  bis  mind  in 
other  respects :  if  he  knows  how  to  do  this,  it  is  enougli.  Bat 
in  respect  to  moral  excellence,  such  knowledge  ia  not  enough : 
»a  man  may  do  iust  or  temperate  acts,  but  he  is  not  necessarily 
a  jnst  or  temperate  man,  unless  ho  does  thorn  with  right 
intention  and  on  their  own  account.  This  state  of  the 
-internal  mind,  which  is  requisite  to  constitute  the  just  and 
temperate  man,  follow^  upon  the  habitual  practice  of  just  and 
>  temperate  acts,  and  follows  upon  noV)iing  else.  But  most 
men  are  content  to  talk  without  any  such  practice.  They 
fancy  erroneously  that  knowing,  without  doing,  will  make  a 
good  man.  [We  have  here  the  reaction  against  the  Sokratic 
doctrine  of  virtue,  and  also  the  statemeut  of  the  necessity  of 
•  proper  motive,  in  order  to  virtue.] 

Aristotle  now  sets  himself  to  find  a  dcfinitioa  of  virtue, 
per  genu»  et  differentiam.  There  are  three  qualities  in  the 
Soul — P<M»ioM»  (iriift)),  as  Dosire,  Anger,  Fear,  Ac,  followed  - 
by  pleasure  or  pain ;  Oit)>aciiie»  or  FacuUio  ({uva/ieit),  as  our 
capability  of'being  angry,  afraid,  affected  by  pity,  &o. ',  Fixed 
UndeiicieD,  acquirements,  or  slates  (I'ffn).  To  which  of  the 
three  does  virtue  or  excellence  belong  P  It  cannot  bo  a 
Passion  ;  for  passions  are  not  in  themselves  good  or  evil,  and 
are  not  accompanied  with  deliborato  choice  {rpouipemo),  will, 
or  intention.  Nor  is  it  a  Faculty  :  for  we  are  not  praised  or 
blamed  because  wo  can  have  such  or  such  emotions;  and 
'  moreover  our  faculties  are  innate,  which  virtue  is  not. 
Accordingly,  virtue,  or  excellence,  must  be  an  acquirement 
(efi«) — a  State  (V.).     This  is  the  genus. 

Now,  as  to  the  differetUia,  which  brings  us  to  a  more  specifio 
•tatemcnt  of'  the  doctrine  of  the  Mean.  The  specific  excel- 
lence of  virtue  is  to  be  got  at  from  quantity  in  the  abstract, 
firom  which  we  derive  the  conceptions  of  more, .  less,  and 
equal;  or  excess,  defect,  and  mean  ;  the  equal  being  the  mean 
between  excess  and  defect.  Bat  in  the  case  of  moral  actions, 
the  arithmetical  mean  may  not  hold  (for  example,  six  between 
two  and  ten) ;  it  must  be  a  mean  relative  to  the  individual ; 
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Milo  niafit  have  mora  food  than  a  norice  in  the  training 
•cbooL'  la  the  ai'U,  we  call  a  work  perfect,  when  anything 
either  added  or  taktyi  awa/  would  B)>oil  iu  Now,  rirtuo, 
which,  like  Matore,  is  bettor  and  more  exact  than  any  art,  has 
for  i(a  Bnbject-matter,  pasBions  and  aotioua ;  all  which  are 
wrong  either  in  defect  or  in  excess.  Virtne  aims  at  the  mean 
between  thorn,  or  the  maximum  of  Oood  :  which  imj)lie8  a 
oorrcot  estimiition  of  all  tbe'^uircumstuucos  of  the  aot, —  when 
we  ought  to  do  it — under  what  conditions — towards  whom — 
lor  what  purpose — in  what  manner,  &o.  This  is  the  praise- 
worthy mean,  which  virtue  aspires  to.  We  may  err  in  many 
ways  (for  evil,  as  the  Pythagoreans  said,  is  of  the  nittnre  of 
the  Infinite,  good  of  the  Finite),  but  we  can  do  right  only  in 
one  way ;  so  much  easier  is  the  path  of  error. 

Combining  then  this  differentia  with  the  gprna,  as  above 
aetabliahed,  the  complete  detinition  is  given  thus — '  Virtne  is 
an  acquirement  or  hxed  state,  tending  by  deliberate  purpose 
fgonus),  towards  a  mean  relative  to  us  (difference).'  To  which 
is  added  the  following  all-important  qualification,  '  determined 
by  reason  (Xo'yot),  and  as  the  judiciout  mtm  (a  ^oVi/iot)  would 
determine.'  [Such  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Mean,  wliioh  com- 
bines the  practical  matter-of-fact  quality  of  moderation,  recog- 
nized by  all  sages,  with  a  high  and  abstract  conception,  starting 
from  the  Pythagorean  remark  quoted  by  Aristotle, '  the  lAfinite, 
or  Indefinite,  is  evil,  the  Finite  or  the  Definite  is  good,'  and 
re-appearing  in  Plato  as  '  conformity  to  measure '  (/tcT/uoT^ <), 
by  which  he  (Plato)  proposes  to  discriminate  hetweon  good 
And  evil.  The  concluding  qualification  of  virtue — '  a  rational 
determination,  according  to  the  ideal  judicious  man' — is  an 
attempt  to  assign  a  standard  or  authority  for  what  is  the  * 
proper  '  Mean  ;'  an  authority  purely  ideal  or  imaginary ;  jUio  ^ 
actual  authority  being  always,  rightly  or  wrongly,  the  society 
of  the  time.] 

Aristotle  admits  that  bis  doclrino  of  Virtue  being  a  mean, 
cannot  have  f^  application  quite  universal ;  because  there  are 
some  acts  that  in  their  very  name  connote  badness,  which 
are  wrong  therefore,  not  from  excess  or  delect,  but  in  them- 
aelves  (VI.).  He  next  proceeds  to  resolve  his  general  doc- 
I  trine  into  particulars;  enomerating  the  different  virtues 
stated,  each  as  a  mean,  between  two  extremes — Courage, 
Temperance,  Liberality,  Magnanimity,  Magnificence,  Meek- 
ness, Amiability  or  Friendliness,  Truthi'ulness,  Justice  (VII.). 
They  are  described  in  detail  in  the  two  following  books.  In  . 
chap.  VIIL,  he  qnalifios  his  doctrine  of  Mean  and  Extremes,  v^ 
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by  Oia  remark  that  one  Extreme  may  be  mnoh  farther 
removed  from  the  Mean,  than  the  other.  Cowardice  and 
Bashness  are  the  extremes  of  Courage,  but  Cowardice  is 
fiuthest  removed  from  the  Moan. 

The  concluding  chapter  (IX.)  of  the  Book  roflvoU  on  the 
great  difficulty  of  hittang  the  moan  in  all  things,  and 'of 
correctly  estimating  all  the  requiiiite  circumstances,  in  each 
particular  iaae.  Uo  gives  as  practical  rules : — To  avoid  at 
all. events  the  worst  extreme;  to  keep  farthest  from  our 
natural  bent ;  to  guard  against  the  snare  of  pleaanro.  Slight 
mistakes  en  either  aide  are  little  blamed,  but  grave  and 
conspicuous  cases  incur  severe  cehsure.  Ybt  how  far  the 
censure  ought  to  go,  is  difficult  to  lay  down  beforehand  in 
general  terms.  There  is  the  same  difficulty  in  regard  to  all 
particular  cases,  and  all  the  facts  of  sense :  which  mnst 
be   left,   after  all,  to   the  judgment  ^of  Sensible  Perception 

Book  Third  takes  up  the  consideration  of  the  Virtue*  in 
detail,  but  prefaces  them  with  a.  dissertation,  occupying  five 
chapters,  on  the  Voluntary  and  luvoluutary.  Since  jA^ise 
and  blame  are  bestowed  only  on  voluntary  actions, — the  in- 
voluntary being  pardoned,  and  even  pitied, — it  is  requisite  to 
define  Voluntary  and  Involuntary.  What  is  done  under 
physical  compulsion,  or  through  ignorance,  is  clearly  involan- 
iaij.  What  is  done  under  the  fear  of  greater  evils  is  partly 
voluntary,  and  partly  involuntcury.  Such  actions  are  voluntary 
in  the  sense  of  being  a  man's  own  actions ;.  involuntary  in  f; 
that  they  are  not  chosen  on  their  own  account ;  being  praised  V 
or  blamed  .according  to  the  circumstances.  There  are  oases 
where  it  is  difficult  to  $B.y  which  of  two  oonSicting.presanres 
ought  to  preponderate,  and  iompulsion  is  an  excuse  often 
misapplied :  but  compulsion,  in  its  strict  sense,  is  not  strength 
of  motive  at  all ;  it  is  taking  the  action  entirely  out  of  our 
own  hands.  As  regards  Ignorance,  a  diffijrence  is  made. 
Ignorance  of  a  general  rule  is  matter  for  censure ;  ignorance 
of  particular  circumstances  may  be  excused.  [This  became  the 
famous  maxim  of  law, — '  Ignorantia  facti  excusat,  ignorantia 
juris  non  excusat.']  If  the  agent,  when  better  informed, 
repents  of  his  act  committed  in  ignorance,  he  affords  good 

Jiroof  that  the  act  done  was  teaWy  iijvoluntary.  Acts  done 
rom  anger  or  'desire  (which  are  in  the  agent's  self)  are  not  to 
be  held  as  involuntary.  ( I)  If  they  were,  the  actions  of  brute* 
and  children  would  be  involuntary.  (2)  Some  of  these  acts 
»re  morally  good  and  approved.    (3)  Obligation  often  attaches 
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to  tbenc  foGliii;^.  (4)  Vihat  is  done  from  do8!re  is  ptcomnt : 
the  involuntary  Is  painful.  {!>)  'Errors  of  passion  aro  to  be 
eschewed,  no  less  than  tliQso  of  reason  (I.). 

Tli^  next  point  is  tlidjAjtnro  of  Purpose; Determinotion,  or 
Dolibehito  Prtferonco  ^poaipfai^),  wliich  is  in  the  closest 
kindred  with  moral  excellence,  and  is  even  more  essential,  iu 
(ho  ethical  estimate,  than  acts  themselves.  This  is  a  part  of  the 
Voluntary  ;  but  not  co-extensive  therewith.  For  it  excludes 
sudden  and  unpremeditated  acts ;  and  is  not  shared^y  irra- 
tional beings.  It  is  distinct  from  desire,'from  anger,  fn)m  wish; 
and  from  oi>inion ;  with  all  which  it  is  sometimes  confounded. 
Desire  is  often  opposed  to  it ;  the  incontinent  man  acts  upon 
his  doiiires,  but  without  any  pnr])ose,  or  even  against  his  pur- 
pose ;  the  continent  man  acts  upon  his  purpose,  but  against 
bis  desires.  Purpose  is  still 'more  distinct  from  anger,  and  is 
even  distinct  (though  in  a  less  degree)  from  wish  (/3oi/X.ijir<»), 
which  is  choice  of  the  End,  while  Purpose  is  of  the  Means; 
moreover,  wo  sometimes  wish  for  impossibilities,-  known  as 
such,  but  we  never  purpose  them.  Nor  is  purpose  identical 
with  opinion  (co'f/i),  which  relates  to  truth  and  falsehood,  not 
to  virtue  and  vice.  It  is  among  our  voluntary  proceedings, 
*nd  includes  intelligence ;  but  is  it  identical  with  pre-deli- 
berated  action  and  its  results?  (II.) 

To  answer  this  query,  Aristotle  analyzes  the  process  of 
Deliberation,  as  to  its  scope,  and  its  mode  of  operation.  We 
exclude  fruiA  deliberation  things  Eternal,  like  the  Kosmos, 
or  the  incommensurability  of  the  side  and  the  diagonal  of  a 
square  ;  also  things  mutable,  that  aro  regulated  by  necessity, 
by  nature,  or  by  chance ;  things  out  of  our  power  j  also  final 
ends  of  aption,  for  we  deliberate  oi)i)}fl|bont  the  meant  to  ends. 
The  deliberative  process  is  compared  To  the  investigation  of  a 
geoinetrical  problem.^  We  assume  the  end,  and  enquire  by 
what  means  it  con  be  prodnccd ;.  then  agaii^  what.wili  pro- 
dace  the  means,  until  we  at  lost  reach  something  that  wo  our- 
selves can  c6mmand.  If,  after  such  deliberation,  wo  see  our 
way  to  exccutiotH,  wo  form  a  Purpose,  or  Deliberate  Preference 
(ir/>arfi)>eiri«).  Purpose  is  then  definable  as  a  deliberative 
appetency  of  things  in  our  power  (III.). 

Next  is  started  tlie  important  qnestion  as  to  the  choice  of 
.  the  final  End.  Deliberation  and  Purpose  respect  means ;  our 
Wish  respects  the  End — but  what  is  the  End  that  we  wish  ? 
Two  opinions  are  noticed ;  according  to  one  (Plato)  we  arc 
moved  to  the  good ;  according  to  the  other,  to  the  apparent 
good.    Both  opinions  ^re  unsatisfactory ;  the  one  would  make 
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ont  an  incorrect  clioico  to  be  no  clioiL-o  nt  all ;  tlip  other  would 
take  away  all  coiutanpy  from  ciiids.  (, 

Aristotlo  BcttlcH  the  point  by  (listjnijU,isliini»,  in  (liis  casp 
••  in  others,  between  wimt  iKiirH  a  >;t\ru  clinrarliT  simply 
iad  BbKolutc'ly,  and  wlint  t>«irH  the  Hiinio  clianiclcr  rolatively 
to  this  or  tliiit  indiviiluiil.  Tlio  cilij(«'t  pt"  Wisli,  nimply, 
truly,  and  absolutely^  is  tlio  Good  ;  wliile  tlie  (ibjw^t  of  Wish, 
to  any  given  individual,  is  what  appears  (i(«)d  lo  him.  Hut 
by  the  Aljsohite  here,  Aristotle  explains  tliatl  he  nicanfl  what 
appears  pood  to  the  virliinun  and  itil'Uiiji-nt  man  ;  who  ii 
is  declared,  hero  as  elscwlino,  to  hu  the  infallible  standard ; 
while  most  men,  misled  by  pleasure,  choose  what  is  not  truly 
good.  In  like  manner,  Aristotle  affiinis,  tint  those  siibstaneeB 
are  truly  and  absolutely  wholesome,  wliicli  aru  wholesome  to 
the  healthy  and  well-constituted  man  ;  other'  substances  may 
be  wholesome  to  the  sick  or  degenerate.  Arisl<i^le's  Ahsoluto 
is  thus  a  Helative  with  its  correlate  cho.scn  or|  ima^'ined  by 
himself.  /    uf^  1  ' 

He  then  proceeds  to  niaiiilniii  that  virtue  and  vice  are 
voluntary,  aiul  in  our  own  power.  Th(!  argumei^ts  aro  these. 
(I)    If  it   bo   in  our   power    to.  net    ri;;lit,    the  1  contrary    ig"  / 

equally  in    our  own  power;    hence   vice   is  ns  ijiuch   volun-  ' 

tary  as  virtue.      (2)   Man  must   be  admitted  to  ho  the  origin        /• 
of    his    own    actions.       (ii)    Lfj.'i.'ilKtors    and    otbcrs    [uinish       / 
men   for   wickedness,   and   confer  lujuour  on   golod  actiotis ;     / 
even  culpable  ignorance  and   negligence  arq.puiii.^hed.     (4) 
Our  character   itself,   or  our  fixed  aripiircmentsJ  are  in  our  , 

power,    Ix'ing  produced   by    our    successive    act.sT    nu'n    In- 
come  intemperate,   by  octs  of  drunkenness.       (;'))   Not  only 
the   defects    of  the    mind,    but    the   inlirniities  of   the  body 
oIbo,  am  blamed,  when  nri.sing  through  our  own  neglect  add 
w|>nt  of  training.     (t!)jKvon  if  it  should  bo  said  that  aN  men     '        " 
aim  at  the  apparent   good,  but  cannot  coulrol    their  jniodo"     ' 
of  conceiving  (0<ii'T(/(7i'o)  the  end ;   still  I'ach  person,  iH'ing  by      ■"  ' 
bis  acts  the  cause  of  his  own  fixed  acquirements,  must  be  to  u 
certain  extent  the  cousc  oWiis  own  conceptions.   On  thishooit, 
too,  Aristotle  repeats  the  clenching  Jirgument,  that  the  .sup- 
posed imbecility  of  conceiving  would  apply  aliko  to  virtue  and' 
to  vice;  so  that  if  virtuous  action  be  regarded  ns  voluntary, 
vioions  action  must  bo  so  regarded  likewise.      It  must  bo 
remembered  that  a  man's  fixed,  acquirements  or  habits  are  not 
in  bis  own  power,  in  the  same  sense  and  degree  in  which  his 
ccparato  acts  are  in  his  own  power.     Knch  act,  from  tirat  to 
last,  is  alike  in  his  power;  but  in  regard  to  the  hiibit,  it  is 
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only  tlie^initintion  thorcnf  tliat  is  thoronjflily  in  hiR  powers 
tho  Imbit,  like  a  dibtemper,  in  taken  on  b;  inipcrccptjble.  ntcpa 
in  advance  (V.). 

[In  the  foregoinff  acoonnt  of  tho  Ethical  qnoRtinnn  con- 
*  nected  with  the  Will,  AriNtotle  \»  ha]>pil/  nnonibruilud  with 
the  modem  controvoniy.  The  nuil-ayronM  ot '  Freedom '  had 
not  been  applied  to  voluntary  action.  Accordingly,  he  treats 
Uio  whole  qnoation  from  the  inductivo  side,  diHtingniBhing  the 
cases  where  poople>are  praised  or  blamed  for  their  conduct, 
from  those  where  pmise  and  blame  are'  inapplicable  as  being 
^powerless.  It  wonid  have  licon  will  it'  the  meth(Ml  had  never 
oeon  departed  from;  a  sound  ]'-.y(;liology  would  have  im- 
proved Uie'indnufion,  but  would  never  have  introduced  any  , 
question  except  as  to  ^ho  rt^lntive  Btrength  of  tho  ditt'crent 
feelings  operating  ox  motives  to  voluntary  conduct. 

In  one  part  of  his  argument,  however,  where  ho  maintains 
that  vice  n\U8t  bo  voluntary,  bccaufw  its  opposite,  virtue,  is  > 
volnntary,  he  is  already  touching  on  the  magical  island  of  the 
bad  enchantress ;  allowing  a  question  of  fact  to  be  swayed 
by  the  notion  of  factitious  dignity.  Virtue  is  a.s8umod  to  Ihj 
voluntary,'not  on  the  evidence  of  fact,  but  because  there  would 
be  an  indignity  coat  oo  it,  to  suppose  otherwise.  Now,  this 
consideration,  which  Aristotle  gives  way  to  on  vaflous  occa- 
sions, is  Che  motive  underlying  the  objectional>le  metaphor.] 

After  t|>o  preceding  digression  on  the  Voluptary  and  In- 
voluntary, Aristotle  takes  up  the  conuderation  of' the  Virtues 
■    in   order,  Ix'ginning   with   Couraob,    which   was  one  of  the 
received  cardinal  virtues,  and  a  subject  of  Ircquent  discussion. 
(Plato,  Ldchet,  I'mlmjorat,  Eepullic,  Ac.) 

Courage  (ax^/wi'u),  the  mean  Votwoen  timidity  and  fool- 

hardinesa,  has  to  do  with  evils.     All  evils  are  objects  of  fear ;     ' 

bat  there  are  some  evils  that  even  tho  brave  man  does  right  to 

fear — a^tlisgraco.  Povertyor'diseasoheonghtnottofear.  Yeti 

he  will  ijot  acquire'  the  reputation  of  cOur»gp  from 'not  fearing 

these,  nor  will  he  acquire  it  if  he  bii  exempt  fitin  fear  whgn 

'  aboatisto  be  scourged.    Again,  if  a  man  lie  afraid  of  envy  from 

-    .  others,  or  of  insula  to  his  ohlldren  or  w,jfe,  he  will  npt  for  that   » 

,,,„roason  be  regarded  as  a  coward.    It  is  by  l>eing  superior  to  the 

lafir  of  great  evils,  tliat  a  man  is  extolled  as  conragoons ;  and 

the  greatest  of  evils  is  death,  since  it  is  a  final  close,  as  well  of 

good  as  of  evil.      Hence  the  dangers  of  war  are  the  greotest 

occasion  of  courage.    But  the  cause  must  bo  honourable  (VI.). 

Thus  the  key  to  tme  courage  is  the  quality  or  merit  of  the 
action.      That  man  is  brave,  who  both  fears,  and  affronta 
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without  foar,  what  he  oag}it  and  when  he  ought :  who  Bnfllisra 
and  actfl  aocordingHo  the  value  of  the  caoie,  and  acoordiu^  to 
.  a  right  jadgmont  of  it.  The  oppo«hes  or  eztrcmea  of  oonrage 
.  inclade  (I)  Deficiency  of  fear;  (2)  Excess  of  fear,  cowardice ; 
(3)  DeBciency  of  during,  another  forranla  for  cowardice ;  (4) 
Kzoeaa  of  daring,  Rashnena.  Between  these,  Courage  is  the 
nean  (VII.). 

Aristotle  enamemtes  five  analogous  forma  of  qnasi-coarago, 
approaching  more  or  less  to  genuine  courage.  (1)  The  fimt, 
most  like  to  the  true,  is  political  courage,  which  is  moved  to 
encounter  danger  by  the  Paiiishmonts  and  the  Honours  of 
society.  The  desire  of  honour  riHcs  to  virtue,  and  is  a  noble 
spring  of  action.  (2)  A  second  kind  is  the  effect  of  Experi- 
ence, which  dii4pols  seeming  terrors,  and  gives  skill  to  meet 
real  danger.  (U)  Anger,  Spirit,  Energy  (Ovum)  is  a  species  of 
courage,  founded  on  physical  power  and  excitement,  but  not 
nnder  the  guidance  of  high  emotions.  (4)  The  ^nguine 
,  temperament,  by  overrating  the  chances  of  success,  gives 
courage.  (5)  Lastly,  Ignorance  of  the  duiigo^pmy  have  the 
same  effect  as  courage  (VIII.). 

Courage  is  mainly  connected  with  pain  and  loss.  Men 
'  are  tellod  brave  for  the  endurance  of  pain,  even  although  it 
bring  pleasure  in  the  end,  as  to  the  boxer  who  endures  bruises 
from  the  hope  of  honour.  Death  is  painful,  an^l  most  so  to 
the  man  thi^t  by  his  virtue  has  made  life  valnaUe.  Such  a 
man  is  to  be  considered  more  eouragcous,  as  a  soldier,  than  a 
mercenary  with  littl&to  lose  (IX.). 

[The  account  of  Courage  thus  given  is  remarkably  ex- 
haustive ;  although  the  constituent  parts  might  have  been 
^ore  carefully  disontaiiglcd.  \  A  clear  lino  should  be  drawn 
between  two  aspects  of  courage.  The  one  is  the  resistance 
to  Fear  pro|>erly  so  called ;  that  is,  to  the  perturbation  that 
,, exaggerates  coming  evil  :'■  a  courageous  man,  in^tltis  sense,  is 
one  that  possenscs  the  true  mcoNure  of  impending  danger,  and 
acts  according  to  that,  and  not  according  to  an  excessive 
measure.  The  other  aspect  of  Courage,  is  what  gives  it  all 
its  nobloneR.s  as  a  virtde,  namely,  Seljf-sacrtjice,  or  the  de- 
liberate encountering  of  evil,  for  some  honhurable  or  virtuous 
cause'.  When  a  man  knowingly  risks  his  life  in  battle  for  his 
country,  he  may  be  called  courageous,  but  he  is  still  better 
described  as  a  heroic  and  devoted  man. 

Inasranch  as  the  leading  form  of  heroic  devotion,  in  the 
ancient  world,  was  exposure  of  life  in  war.  Self-sacrifice  wns 
presented  under  the  guise  of  Courage,  and  had  no  independent 
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(tending  as  a  cardioal  virtue.  From  tbiH  circninstanoo, 
pagaiiiHiu  is  made  to  appear  in  a  Roiiiuwliut  disudvantageouH 
light,  an  regards  Bclf-detiying  duticN.] 

Next  ill  order  among"  tliu  i-xculluncus  or' yirtncs  of  tlio 
irmtioual,db]>artroent  of  niiud  is  TKMrKiiAxcK,  or  Moderation, 
{au'<lip<itivi>ti\  a  mean  or  middle  Hiato  in  tbo  cnjoymeut  ,of  plea- 
sure. PIcasun-a  are  mental  and  bodily.  ,7Witb  tbo  mental,  ns 
love  of  learning  or  of  bononr,  temperance  is  not  conourncd. 
Nor  with  the  .bodily  pleoHnren  of  muscular  exorcise,  of  bearing 
and  of  smell,  but  only  with  the  aninuil  pleasures  of  touch  and 
taste:  in  fact,- sensuality  resides  in  touch;  tbo  pleaaare  of 
eating  being  a  mode  of  contact  (X.). 

In  the  desires  natural  and  common,  to  men,  as  «nting  and 
'  the  nuptial  couch,  men  ore  given  to  err,  and  error  is  usually  on 
the  side  of  excess.  Uut  it  is  in  the  case  of  special  tjistes  or  pre- 
ferences, that  people  are  mos^,  frequently  intemperate.  Tem- 
perance does  not  a]/ply  to  enduring  ]>ains,  except  those  of 
abstinence  from  pleasures.  The  extreme  of  insensibility  to 
pleasnre  is'nirely  found,  and  has  no  name.  The  temperate 
t'!'  man  has  the  feelings  of  pleasure  and  pain,  but  moderates  bis 
it'  desires  according  to  right  reason  (XI.).  Ho  desires  what  ho 
ought,  when  he  ongbt,\and  us  ho  ought :  correctly  estimating 
each  separate  case  (XII.').  The  (juustitin  is  raised,  which  is  moat 
voluntary.  Cowardice  or  Intcmjreninco  F  (I)  Intcin|>erance 
is  more  voluntary  than  Cowardice,  fyr  the  one  cousi-sts  in 
choosing  pleasure,  while  in  the  other  there  is  a  sort  of  coqi- 
pnlsory  avoidiuico  of  jiiiin.  ,  ('2).  Tompemnce  is  euj-ior  to 
acquire  as  a  habit  than  Courage.  (3)  lu  Intuuipenuice,  the 
particular  acts  are  voluntary,  although  ^t  the  hubit ;  in 
Cowardice,  the  first  acts  are  iuvuluutary,  wjiile  by  habit,  it 
tends  to  become  voluntary  (XII.). 

[Temperance  is  the  virtue  most  suited  to  the  formula  of 
the  Mean,  although  the  settling  of  what  is  tbo  mean  depends 
after  all  upon  a  man's  own  judgment.  Aristntlo  dues  not 
recognize  asceticism  as  a  thing  existing.  Uis  Tenipeninoo  is 
moderation  in  the  sensual  pleasures  of  eating  and  lore.] 

liook  Fourth  proceeds  with  tbo  oxamiuation  of  tbo  Vir- 
tues or  Kthical  Excellences. 

Liberality  (_i\tvOein6r>i^),  in  the  matter  of  property,  is  the 
mean  of  Prodigality  and  Illiborality.  The  right  uses  of 
money  are  spending  and  giving.  -LilHirality  consists  in  giving 
willingly,  from  an  honourable  motive,  to  propor  persons,  in 
proper  quantities,  and  at  proper  times ;  each  individual  case 
being  measured  by  correct  reason.     If  such  measure  be  not 
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Mkon,  irr  if  tlio  (jifl  bn  not"  mailo  willingly,  it  is  not  liborality, 
Tlio  libcnil  man  i»  oltcn  so  two  as  to  luavo  littlu  to  hinisuir. 
Thi»  vinuu  is  onu  uiiiif  fn><|iieut  in  the  iiilioritors  than  iu  tlio 
makers  of  fortiineH.  liilMjrality  biyoml  onu'n  nicanH  is  proili- 
galiry.  The  IIIkm-uI  man  will  iecei>u  only  I'lom  propiT  Konrcijji 
and  in  proper  quantilien.  Of  the  citruiues,  proili^'ality  is 
mure  curable  than  illibi'mlity.  Tlio  fanltH  of  prodigality  are, 
that  (t  muHt  derive  HupplieH  fruni  iiiipru|ier  Bourcex;  tliut  it 
f^iveH  to  the  wronif  olijoetH,  and  iH  njiually  ncconipaniud  with 
intcmpontnce.  Illibcralily  in  incuialilu  :  it  in  couKrmed  by 
ajje,  and  in  more  conjrcniul  t<j  men  generally  than  prodipjity. 
Some  of  the  illitwml  fall  BJiort  in  (,'ivinjf — those  called  Htingy, 
close-fisted,  and  so  on  ;  bat  do  unt  desire  what  beloii^  to 
other  people.  Otliern  are  excosi-ivo  in  receiving  from  all 
sonrces  ;  such  are  they  that  ply  disreputable  trodes  (I.). 

Maonifick.nce  ($u~iii\oriieirti'n)  ig  a  grander  kind  of  Lilwr- 
olity  i  its  chanictcristio  is  groalnciss  of  expenditure,  with  suit-        , 
abloness  t)  the  person,  the  circumstances,  aM  tlio  purpose.    ' 
The  magniKcent  man  takes  correct  nionsure  of  each  ;  ho  is  iu 
his  way  a  man  of  science  (o  ie  /ic/nXor/Kr^*  tVurrij^ioi'i  <'oi«« —  ^ 

II.).  The  motive  must  be  honouralile,  tlie  outlay  unstinted, 
and  the  effect  artistically  splendid.  The  service  of  the  gods, 
hospitality  to  foreigners,  public  works,  and  gifts,  ara  proj^pr 
,  occiuiions.  MaJ^niticeiico  especially  becomes  the  well-born 
and  the  illustrious.  The  house  of  the  magniiiceiit  man  will 
bo  of  suitable  splendour ;  everything  that  he  does  will  show 
taste  and  propriety.  The  extremes,  or  corresponding  defects  • 
of  character,  are,  on  the  one  sidoi^lgar,  tasteless  profusion, 
and  on  the  other,  meanness  or  "pettiness,  wUich  for  some 
paltry  saving  will  spoil  the  effect  of  a  great  outlay  (II.).  ' 

JIaonaximiit,  or  Hioii-mindeuxess  (/i€7nXov!'i.j(;('n),  loftincs-8  ;< 

of  spirit' is  the  culmination  of  the  virtues.     It  is  concerned  % 
with  greatness.      The  high-minded  man  is  ono  that,  lieing      a 
worthy,  rates  himself  at  his  real   worth,  and  neither  more" 
(which  is  vanity)  nor  less  (which  is  littleness  of  mind).  Wow, 
worth  has  reference  to  external  goods,  of  which  the  greatest  is 
honour.     The  high-minded  man  must  be  in  the  highest  degree    : 
honourable,  for  which  ho  must  be  a  good  man  ;  honour  buing 
the  prize  of  virtue.    Ho  will  accept  honour  only  from  the  good, 
and  will  despise  dishonour,  knowing  it  to  be  undeserved.     Iu 
all  good  or  bad  fortune,  he  will  behave  with  moderation ;  iu 
not  highly  valuing  even  the  highest  thing  of  all,  honour  itself 
he  may  seem  to  others  supercilious.   Wealth  and  fortune  contri- , 
buto  to  bigb-miadodncss  i  bat  most  of  all,  superior  goodness ; 
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for  the  olmracter  cannot  exiife  withont  perfect  rirtne.  Tlia 
high-minded  mnn  neither  shnni  nor  conrls  danger ;  nor  is  he 
iudinposed  to  riHk  even  bia  life.  He  given  farourn,  hnt  due* 
not  accept  them  ;  he  is  prond  to  the  grout,  but  nlfiible  to  the 
.lowly.  }{o  attenipUi  only  greiit  and  importiiiit  mntton* ;  is 
"open  in  friundKhip  and  in  hat^<d  ;  trutlifuf  in  conduct,  with  an 
ironical  reKorvo.  He  tiilltH  little,  cither  of  liimfwlf  or  of  others ; 
neither  desiring  his  own  praise,  nor  oaring  to  utter  blnrau. 
He  wonder^  at  nothing,  bears  no  malice,  is  uo  gossip.  His 
morements  ore  slow,  his  voice  deep,  his  diction  stately  (UI.). 

There  is  a  nameless  virtue,  a  mean  between  the  two 
extremes  of  too  mach  and  too  little  ambition,  or  desire  of 
honour;  the  reference  being  to  smaller  matters  and  to  ordi- 
nary men.  The  fact  that  both  extremes  are  made  terms  of 
reproach,  shows  that  there  is  a  just  mean ;  while  each  extreme 
alternately  claims  to  be  the  virtue,  as  against  the  other,  since 
there  is  no  term  to  express  the  mean  (IV'^.). 

Mildness  (r^aoTijt)  is  a  mean  state  with  reference  to  Anger, 
although  inclining  to  the  defective  side.  Tliu  exact  mean, 
which  has  no  current  name,  is  that  state  wlicrein  tfut  agent 
is  fVee  from  pertarbation  {aTn/inxoj),  is  not  imitvllod  by  pas- 
sion, but  guided  by  reason;  is  angry  when  ho  onght,  aa 
he  ought,  with  whom,  aaii^  as  long  as,  he  ought :  taking 
right  measure  of  all  the  circumstances.  Not  to  l>o  angry  on 
twf  proper  provocation,  is  folly,  insensibility,  slavish  sub- 
mission. Of  those  given  to  excess  in  anger,  some  are  quick, 
impetuons,  agd  soon  appeascil ;  others  are  sulky,  repressing 
and  perpetuating  tlicir  resentment.  It  is  not  easy  to  defina 
the  exact  mean;  each  case  most  be  left  to  individual  per- 
ception (V.). 

The  next  virtue  is  Oood-brccding  in  society,  "i  balanoo 
between  surliness  on  the  one  hand,  and  weak  assent  or  intei^ 
estod  flattery  on  the  other.  It  is  a  nameless  virtue,  resem- 
bling friendship  without  the  special  affection.  Aristotle 
■hows  what  he  conKiders  the  bearing  of  the  finished  gentle- 
man, studying  to  give  pleasure,  and  yet  expressing  disa{<pro- 
bation  when  it  wonld  be  wrong  to  do  otherwise  (VI.). 

Closely  allied  to  the  foregoing  is  the  observance  of  a  due 
mean,  in  the  matter  of  Boostfulness.  The  boastfnl  lay  claim 
to  what  they  do  not  possess ;  false  tnodesty  (ci/m'i'o'a)  is  deny- 
ing or  underrating  one's  own  mentis.  The  bidanco  of  the 
two  is  the  straightforward  and  truthful  character  ;  asserting 
just  what  belongs  to  him,  neither  more  nor  less.  This  is  a 
Kind  of  trtithfuluoss, — distinguished  from  'truth'  in  ita  mora 
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Mrioai  axj^ct^  u  discmninating  botwoon  justice  and  injoBtioe 
-'-ftDd  has  •  worth  of  its  own  ;  for  he  that  in  tmthful  in  little 
things  will  be  so  in  more  important  alTuirg  (VII.). 

In  the  playful  intcrcoarso  of  society,  tbt>re  is  room  for 

the  Tirtne  of   Wit,   n   balance   or  moau  between  buffoouish 

,  excess,  and  the  olowniith  dulnrsA  that  ran  noilhur  make  nor 

enjoy  a  joke.     Hero  the  man  of  rulinoment  must  bo  a  law  to 

himself  (VIII.). 

Modesty  (a!fu"i)  is  brii'lly  descrij^'d,  withont  being  put 
throngh  the  compariHon  with  its  extremes.  It  is  more  a  , 
feeling  than  a  statn,  or  sottlod  habit.  It  is  the  fear  of  ill- 
report  ;  and  has  the  physical  expression  of  fear  under  danger 
— the  brushing  and  the  pallor.  It  befits  youth  as  the  age  of 
passion  and  of  errors.  In  the  old  it  is  no  virtue,  as  they 
should  do  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of  (IX.), 
I  Book  Fillh  (the  drat  of  tlie  so-called  Eudcmian  books), 

treats  of  Justice,  tho  Social  virtue  by  pro-^miucnco.  Justioe 
as  a  virtue  is  dcAnetl,  tho  state  of  miiid,  or  moral  dispoHition, 
to  do  what  is  just.  'The  quostitm  then  is  —what  is  the  juHt  and 
tlio  unjust  in  action  p  The  words  seem  to  have  more  senses 
than  one.  The  just  may  bo  (1)  the  Ijawful,  what  is  estnl)- 
lished'by  law;  which  includes, therefore, all  olxxlienoe,  and  all 
moral  virtue  (for  every  kind  of  conduct  came  under/ publio 
regulation,  in  tliu  IvgiBlation  of  PJato  and  Aristotle),  Or  (2) 
the  jnst  may  be  restricted  to  tho  fair  and  equitable  as  regards 

firoperty.     In  both  senses,  however,  justice  concitrns  oar  be- 
uiviour  to  some  one  else :-  anil  it  thus  stands  afiart.  from  the 
other  virtues,  as  (essentiivlly  and  in  its  first  character)  seeking'' 
another's  good — not  the  good  of  the  agent  himself  (1.). 

The  first  kind  of  ju.<*tice,  which  flucludes'all  virtue,  called 
Universal  Justice,  being  set  aside,  the  enquiry  is  reduced  to 
the  Particular  Justice,  or  Justice  proper  and  distinctive.  Of 
this  there  are^two  kinds.  Distributive  and  Corrective  (II.). 
Distributive  Justice  is  a  kind  of  .equality  or  proportion  in  the 
distribution  of  property,  honours,  Ac,  iu  the  State,  according 
to  the  merits  of  ea<^h  citizen  ;  the  standard  of  worth  or  merit 
being  settled  by  the  oonxtitution,  whether  democratic,  oli- 
garchic, or  aristocratic  (III.),  Corrective,  or  Ueparative 
Justice  tjikes  no  account  of  persons ;  but,  looking  at  cases 
where  unjust  loss  or  gain  has  occurred,  aims  to  restore  the 
balance,  by  striking  an  arithmetical  mean  (IV.).  Tho  Pytha- 
gorean idea,  tliat  Justice  is  Ketaliation,  is  intldequate ;  pro- 
portion and  other  circumstances  must  be  included.  Propor- 
tionate Retaliation,  or  lieciprocity  of  sorvicos, — as  in  the  cos* 
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of  Cunnnei'oial  Rxchanf^c,  mca»nro<J  tlirongh  tbo  inntrament 
of  moiiuy,  with  iU  doKiiitu  vnlun, — is  8ft  forth  im  thq  great 
bond  of  Bocivty.  Just  (lonlini;  in  the  munn  botwoon  doing 
injnatioe  and  Huflering  iiijuslico  (V.).  Jntttico  in  deliiiitoly 
connevted  with  Ijnw,  and  e)ti»ts  only  butWBon  nitizons  of  the 
State,  and  not  brt-wecn  fathiT  and  chihlron,  maator  and  alave, 
itutweeo  whom  thoro  \ii  no  law  proprV,  but  only  a  sort  of  reln- 
lion  anah>gouH  to  law  {VI, ).  Civil  JiiHtico  is  partly  Natural,  \ 
partly  conventional.  The  natural  in  what  has  the  same 
force  everywhere,  whether  acoeptoil  or  not  j  tbe  conventional 
varies  with  inBlitationx,  ac(|iiirin!r  all  its  force  from  adoption 
by  laWf.and  l)eing  in  itself  a  mutter  of  indifTerenco  prior  to 
such  ado|)tion.  Some  persons  regard  all  JoBtioe  as  thns 
conventiona!.  T''*'y  ""y — '  ^Vhnt  exists  by  nature  is  un- 
changeable, nnd  has  everywhere  tbo  same-power ;  foreiamplo, 
fire  bums  aliko  in  I'cisiii  and  hero ;  bnt  we  see  regnUitions  of 
justice  often  varied — dill'ering  lioro  and  there.'  This,  however, 
Is  not  exactly  the  fact,  though  to  a  certain  sxtont  it  is  the 
fact.  Among  the  gods  indeed,  it  pcrha|>s  is  not  the  fitct  at 
all :  but  among  men,  it  is  true  that  there  exists  something  by 
nature  changeable,  though  everything  is  not  so.  Neverthe- 
less, there  arc  some  things  existing  bs  nature,  otiicr.  things 
not  by  natnro.  And  we  can  plainly  see^aiiiong  those  matters 
that  admit  of  opposite  arrangement,  which  of  them  belong 
to  nature  and  which  to  law  and  convention ;  and  the  same 
distinction  will  lit  in  other  casc.H  also.  Thus  the  right  hand 
,18  by  nature  piore  powerful  than  the  loft;  yet  it  is  possible 
that  all  men  inay  become  ambidextrous.  Those  regjilationd 
of  justice  that  are  n^t  by  natit(k  but  by  human  appointment, 
are  not  the  same  everywhere ;  mv  ig  the  political  constitution 
overyw'liero  the  same  ;  yet  there  is  one  politicjjl  constitution 
only  that  is  by  nature  the  best  everywhere  (VII.). 

To  constitute  Justice  and  Iiiju8tice|in  acts,  the  acts  must 
lie  voluntary ;  there  being  degrees  of  culpability  in  injustice 
acoording  to  the  intention,  the  premeditation,  the  greater  or 
less  knowledge  of  'circu  instances.  The  act  that  a  person 
does  may  perhaps  tm  unjust ;  but  he  is  not,  on  that  account, 
always  to  bo  regarded  as  an  unjust  man  (VIII.). 
'.  Here  a  question  orises.  Can  one  be  injured  volunlarily?  It 
seems  not,  for  what  a  man  consents  to  is  ndt  injury.  Nor  can 
a  person  injui-e  himself.     Injury  is  a  relationship  between  two 

Sarties   (IX.).      Equity   does   not   contnulict,   or  set  aside, 
ustice,  but  is  a  higher  and  finer  kind  of  justice,  coming  in 
where  the  law  is  too  rough  and  general. 


TUEJNTELLECTUAL  EX0ELLKMCE8  OR  VIRTUES.         6\ 

Book  Sixth  IreaU  of  Intellectaat  Exoullence<,_cr  Virtncii 
of  Uie  Intclleut,  It  thug  follows  nut  thq  largo  difin'tion  of 
virtoe  i^iven  nt  tliu  nutwt,  and  repeatud  in  dt'tuil  lu  cuiicornii 
each  ut'  tlic  utiiical  or  moral  virtaeH^ncceHsivuly. 

According,  to  the  vicwH  ni<  Mb  received  at  prvHont,  Morality 
ia:  an  afl'iiir  uf  coniicifiico  Kbd  sentiment;  little  or  nutliing  iB 
said  ulmat  eKtiinating  the  full  ciruutniitatiqes  nnd  i-onKu(|ucn(H)<i 
of  each  act,  except  that  there  is  no  time  to  oiiluiilitto  correctly, 
and  that  tite  uticmpt  to  do  Ro  is  gutiomll^.a  prctentHi  foruvad- 
inffthe  peremptory  order  of  virtuuuH  sentiment,  wliigh,  if  faith- 
fully (ibt-yetl,  ensures  virtuouH  action  in  each  particular  case 
If  these  views  bo  adopted,  an  investijfatiou  of  our  inU'llcctnal 
excellences  would  tind  no  place  in  a  treatise  >m  Ethics.  13at 
the  theory  of  Aristotle  is  altojjrethur  ditferent.  Though  ho 
rccojfiiizcs  Umotiim  and  Intellect  as  iiiscparalily  implicated 
in.  the  mind  of  Ktliical  agents,  yet  the  sovereign  authority 
that  ho  proclaims  is  not  C'onKcienco  or  Sentiment,  but 
lieasoii.  The  subordination  of  Sentiment  to  B(>aHon  is  with 
him  essential.  It  is  true  that  Itenson  must  be  supplied 
with  First  Principles,  wheopo  to  take  its  sttirt;  and  tiiese 
First  Principles  are  here  declared  to  be,  fixed  emotional  states 
or  dispositions,  cngt'ndeix'd  in  the  mind  of.tlii)  ngciit  by  a  suo- 
cession  of  similar  acts.  Hut  even  these  (litip;iKitions  them- 
selves, though  not  belonging  to  the  department  of  Ueason,  are 
,  not  exempt  from  the  chalSifig^nd  scrutiny  of  Reason  ;  whilo 
the  proper  B]>plicntinn  of  them 'in  act  to  the  comi)licated 
realities  of  life,  is  the  work  of  lU'ason  altogether.  Such  an 
ethical  theory  calls  upon  Aristotle  t(^  indicate,  more  or  lefs* 
fully,  those  intellectual  excelleuces,-  whereby  ah>no«ive  are 
enabled  to  overcome  tilio  inherent  ditliculties  of  right  ethjoal 
conduct ;  and  he  indicates  them  in  the  present  Hook,  compar- 
ing them  with  those  other  intelle(Aual  exci^llenccs  which  guide 
oi^r  theoretical  investigations,  where  conduct  is  not  directly 
concerned. 

In  specifying  the  ethical  excellences,  or  excellences  of  dis- 
position, wo  explained  that  each  of  them  aimed  to  realize  a 
mean— and  that  this  mean  was  to  be  determined  by  Kight 
Reason.  To  lind  tho  mean,  is  thus  an  operation  of  the  Inl«lv 
loct ;  and  wo  have  now  to  explain  what  the  right  |)erformance 
of  it  is, — or  to  enter  upon  tho  Excellences  of  tho  Intellect. 
The'  soul  having  been  divided  into  Irrational  and  Rational, 
tho  Ujitional  must  further  be  divided  into  two  parts, — tho 
Scientific  (dealing  with  necessary  matter),  the  Caloiilatire,  or 
iMliberaliTo   (dealirig   with  contingent   matter).       We   iniu>> 
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tnnoh  npon  the  exovllenco  or  Iwiit  cnnilition  of  l>ntli  of  thorn  (T.).  < 
There  are  three  princi|>al  fnnctiona  of  the  wtal — Sensation, 
R<nuH>n,  Bod  Appetite  or  Uesiro.  Now,  Suniiaticin  (which 
bcontii  have  ok  well  ■■  men)  ii  not  k  principle  of  mural  action. 
The  BcuKm  regardii  truth  and  faliiehcMMl  only;  it  doeti  not 
move  to  action,  it  is  not  an  end  in  itself.  Ap|iotite  or  Desire, 
which  aims  at  an  end,  introduces  us  toimorai  action.  Truth 
and  Vulwiliood,  as  rrf(*nls  Koason,  oormfi|K>nd  to  Qn<Mland  Kvil 
oa  rt-fptnls  Appetite :  Aflirmation  and  Negation,  with  the  hrst^ 
ore  the  analogues  of  Pumuit  and  Avoidance,  with  the  second. 
In  pur|)OHe,  which  iH  the  principle  of  moral  action,  there  is 
included  deliberation  or  calcniation.  Heotun  and  Appetite  are 
thus  conibine<l :  Qood  PurjiOHo  comprifivs  both  true  alBrmntion 
Olid  right  purnnit :  you  may  call  it  cither  an  Intelligent  Appe- 
tite, or  on  Appetitive  Intolligoiico.  Such  is  mnn,  an  a  principle 
of  action  {if  lomintf  ijrjf^  ivOfttawot).'  ' 

Science  hns  to  do  with  the  noepssiiry  and  the  eternal;  it 
is  teaclmblo,  but  t<-achable  always  from  jinrikywiVii,  or  prin- 
oiple«,  obtained  by  induction ;  from  which  princlpUts,  conolu- 
■ions  are  d<  mon»l(atcd  by  syllogism  (HI.).  Art,  or  Produc- 
tion, is  to  be  cithsfully  diHtinguishcd  from  the  action  or 
agency  that  Ix^longs  to  man  ns  an^  rtliical  Agent,  and  that 
does  not  tcniiinate  in  any  sopnrote  asHiKnable  protldat.  But 
both  the  one  niid  the  otiicr  deal  with  contingent  matter* 
only.  Art  dcnls  for  the  most  part  with  the  same  matters 
as   ar'c  subjict    to    the    iiit«rveuiinn    of  Fortune   or   Chataoe 

('^>-  .  '  .  . 

I'rndence    or    JuilicionsncBS   (ijipa fi/aii,   the  qnnlitjr   of  • 

ipfionfio^),  the  I'riiclical  )U'iu<on,  comes  next.  We  are  told 
what  are  the  matters  wherewith  it  is,  and  wherewith  it 
ia  not,  conversant.  It  does  not  deal  with  matters  wherein 
there  exiet  art,  or  with  rules  of  art.  It  does  not  deal  with 
ueoessary  matters,  nor  with  matters  not  modifiable  by  human 
agency.  The  prudent  or  judicious  mnn  is  one  who  (like 
Pericles)  can  accurately  estimate  and  foresee  matters  (apart 
from  Science  and  Art)  such  oa  are  good  or  evil  for  him- 
self and  other  human  beings.  On  these  matters,  feelings  of 
plaosure  or  pain  are  apt  to  bias  the  mind,  by  insinuating 
wrong  aims  ;  which  they  do  not  do  in  regard  to  the  properties 
of  a  triangle  and  other  scientific  conclusions.  To  guard' 
against  such  bias,  the  judicious  man  must  be  armed  with  the 
ethical  excellenoe  described  above  aa  Temperance  or  Modera- 
tion. Judicionsnesa  is  not  an  Art,  admitting  of  better  and 
worse ;  there  are  not'  g^od  judicious  men,  and  bod  judicious 
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men,  ka  thore  aro  good  iinil  bad  nrtuU.  Jadioioninom  it 
itaelf  an  exoellenco  (i'.«.  tho  term  connotes  oxcellonuo) — 
an  exo«llence  of  the  rational  ioal,  and  of  (bat  branch 
of  the  rational  «onl  which  is^ialculating,  dolibemtive,  not 
scientific  (V).  UniKon  or  Iiftcllect  (puvt)  is  the  fncnity 
for  approhendinfif  tA  firnt  principles  of  demunstratire  s<-ieuce. 
It  is  among  tho  inmllible  facaltios  of  tho  mind,  together 
with  Jadicioosneas,  Boionce,  and  I'liilonophy,  Each  of 
these  t«rma  connotes  truth  and  accumey  (VI.).  Wisdom  in 
the  arts  is  the  privilofie  of  the  sniwrlativ^  <artifiU,  snob  as 
Phidias  in  sculpture,  i'nt  there  are  sonio  men  wiee,  not  in 
any  special  art,  but  abiiolutoly ;  and  this  wimlom  {mxptm)  is 
PhiloHophy.  It  embraces  both  principles  of  science  (which 
Aristotle  considers  to  come  nnder  the  review  of  tho  First 
Philosophy)  and  deductions  therefrom  ;  it  is  i'oi>>  and  irtr^fiti 
in  one.  It  is  more  venerable  and  dignified  than  Prudence  or 
Judiciousness ;  becnuse  its  objects,  the  Kosmoa  and  the  Oelos 
tial  bodiw,  are  far  more  glorious  than  man,  with  whoso  in- 
terests alone  Prudence  is.  concerned ;  and  also  because  the 
celestial  objects  are  eternal  and  unvarying ;  while  man  and 
his  alTuii-s  aro  transitory  and  ever  fluctuating. ,  Hence  the 
great  honour  paid  to  Tlmles,  Anazagoras,  and  othets,'Who 
speculated  on  theories  thus  magnificent  aud  sapcrhaman, 
though  useless  in  rosppct  to  human  good. 

AVe  have  already  said  that  Prudence  or  Judicionsncss  is 
good  oouAsel  on  human  inti-rcsts,  with  a  view  to  action.  But 
we  must  also  add  that  it  coiujirir^cs  a  knowledge  not  of  nni- 
rersals  merely,  bat  also  of  particulars  ;  and  experienced  men, 
much  conversant  with  particulars,  are  often  bettor  qualified  for 
action  than  inexperienced  men  of  science  (VII.).  Prudence 
is  the  same  in  its  intellectual  basis  as  the  political  science  or 
art — yet  looked  at  in  a  different  aspect.  Both  of  them  are 
practical  and  consultative,  respecting  matters  of  human  good 
and  evil ;  but  prudence,  in  the  stricter  sense  of  the  word,  con> 
corns  mure  especially  tlie  individual  relf ;  still,  the  welfare  of 
the  individual  is  perhaps  inseparable  from  household  and  state 
concerns.  Prudence  farther  implies  a  large  exjierienco;  whence 
boys,  who  can  become  good  mathematicians,  cannot  Imve  prac- 
tical judgment  or  prudence.  In  consultation,  we  are  liable  to 
error  both  in  regard  to  ufiiversals,  and  in  regard  to  particnlarR  ; 
it  is  the  business  of  prudence,  as  well  as  of  the  political  science, 
to  guard  against  both.  That  prudence  is  not  identical  with 
Soienoe,  is  plain  enough ;  for  Science  is  tlie  intermediate  pro- 
cess between  tho   first  principles  and  the  last  couolasionB) 
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wberona  pniclenfyj  conninU  oliiofly  in  aoiiing  tbriio  Inxf,  which 
•re  the  npnlioktionii  of  roHHuiiin);,  nnil  rapreaont  the  particular 
•Ota  to  be  done.  I'radonue  U  the  oountor|mrt  of  llcation  (  Nu)'a) 
or  IntolUtot.  bat  at  tbo  opiMMito  extremity  uf  tlie  moiitnl  pro- 
oeM,  For  Tiitcllout  (Nav<)  npprvhoniU  the  extrame  Univer- 
■alfi, — Iholintt  priiiciplfH, — IIikiiihhIvoii  uot'diuliiciblp,  but  from 
which  duilDClioii  8titrt« ;  while  I'ruilonco  fnttvim  on  the  ex- 
treme partifolam,  whic-h  are  not  known  by  Science,  but  by 
■ensible  I'urccpliun.  Wo  moni^  here  by  aenniblo  IVrception, 
not  what  is  pi>culinr  to  any  of  the  five  senses,  bat  what  ia 
common  to  Ihonw  all^— wlicreliy  we  |)erceive  Umt  tht  triunffle 
before  us  is  a  geometrical  ullinuiinm,  and  that  it  is  tlio 
final  subject  of  application  for  all  the  properties  previously 
domoustrutcd  to  liolonf^  to  triangles  generally.  The  mind  wilt 
■top  ht>ro  in  the  downward  nnirch  towards  practical  applion- 
tion,  a*  it  stopiwd  at  lirHt  principles  in  tho  upward  uiarcli, 
Pmdenco  boconioH,  however,  cout'ounded  with  lonsible  per- 
ception. When  we  reach  (his  stage.  [The  statement  here  given 
involves  Aristotle's  di»tinctiou  of  the  pr(>|)er  and  the  common 
'Sonsibles;  a  shadowing  out  of  the  muDOular  element  in  seuaiv> 
tion]  (VUI.). 

(J»od  counsel  (ei>ftov\in}  is  distinguished  from  varioiu 
otiier  qiytliticH.  It  is,  in  subslance,  choosing  right  means 
to'n  fi^od  end  ;  tho  end-  Iwing  determined  by  tho  great  faculty 
— Prudence  or  Judiciousness  ('X.).  Sagacity  (avmai^)  is 
s  just  intellectual  measure  in  regard  to  the  business  of  life, 
individual  and  social ;  critical  ability  in  appreciating  and  in- 
terpreting the  phenomena  of  exiwricnce.  It  is  distinguished 
from  Prudtoce  in  this  re8]>cot — that  Prndeuco  carries  infer- 
ences inUMwaotice  (X.).  ConsidoratcncHs  (•yfu'^iij)  is  another 
intellectual  virtue,  with  a  practical  bearing.  It  is  that  virtue 
wlioreby  we  discern  tho  proper  occasions  for  indulgent  con- 
■tmction,  softening  the  ngoitr  of  logical  coii.sisteucy.  It  is 
Uie  source  of  eriuilable  decibions. 

The  differeut  intellectual  excellences  just  n.-tmed — Con- 
■iderateness,  8agncity,  Piudenco  ({p/jovi/ais),  and  Intellect 
(NoDi),  seem  all  to  l)ear  on  the  same  result,  and  are  for  tho 
moat  part  prcdioulilu  of  Ihu  same  individaals.  All  of  th^m 
are  concerned  with  thi)  ultimate  applications  of  principle  to 
pmctice,  and  with  the  actual  moments  for  decision  and  liction, 
Jmloed,  Intellect  (Soi'v)  deals  with  the  extremes  at  botb  ends 
of  the  scale  :  wilh  the  liii^hust  and  lowest  terms.  In  theoreti- 
cal science,  it  apprelieuils  and  sar.ctions  the  major  proposi- 
tions, the  first  and  highest  frmcipia  uf  dcmouiitrutiooa :  in 
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pmeticul  doaliii|;(i,  it  entitnnte*  the  minor  propoiitioni  of  the 
i>jrllof(iiim,  tho  poMitl'iHticii  of  the  nitiinlion,  nnd  the  nitiinnta 
action  n'<|uircil.  A'l  these  (iro  tho  jiriiirijiiit  from  whuiioo 
•rimia  tho  ihrtormininff  motiyo :  for  tlio  iiiiLVorvnl  is  alwnyR 
tterivod  from  |>ur(iiMilnrt ;  Ui^ho  we  inunl  know  tbriiu)(h  hoii- 
■iblo  perception,  which  is  in  tluH  onxo  tho  Hnnio  Ihin)^  lut  iiitvl- 
loot  (Nav<).  Intellect  in  in  fiiot  iHith  the  lK>f;innin);  aiiU  the 
•nd  :  it  co^'niira  butji  the  HrHt  f^rouiKlii  of  (li^inonHlnitiun  and 
the  laat  applicntions  of  tho  reaultit  of  ilcinonitlnitiun.  A  niun  ' 
oannot  acquire  scionco  by  niitum,  iir  willuiiit  toachinK :  but 
be  may  acquiro  IntolUxt  and  Hii(^iM:ily  by  naluro,  Hiniply 
thruu^li  long  lifo  and  abundant  oxporiunco.  'I'lio  nllirniution* 
and  opinioni  of  old  men  duservu  attunlion,  hardly  lem  than 
demonutmtionR :  tliey  have  ar(|uirod  an  oyo  from  oxportonoo, 
andean  thna  Rco  the  practical  principlos  (tlioui;h  tuuy  may 
uot^o  able  to  lay  out  their  rcosonii  lo){ically)  (XI.). 

I)ut  an  objuctor  may  atilc — Uf  what  uho  aro  I'hilosopliy 
•nd  Prndcnro '(  lie  may  take  such  groundn  as  IIicho,  (1) 
Philoiiophy  haa  no  practical  aim  at  all ;  nor  docH  it  crni.tiuur 
the  means  of^appiucKB  P  (2)  Prudence,  thou^'h  bearing  on 
practice,  ici'nicrcly  knowledge,  aiul  dwa  not  eiiNnre  right 
action.  (3)..  Kven  granting  the  knowledge  to  bo  of  value  ai 
direction,  it  might  lie  obtained,  like  medical  knowledge,  I'njm 
•  professional  advisqr.  (4)  If  philoxopliy  m  better  than* 
pradonco,  why  does  prudence  ciiatrol  philosophy  ?  Wo  havo 
to  answer  these  doubts.  Tho  first  is  answereil  by  asserting 
tho  indei)endent  value  dT  philosophy  and  prudence,  as  perfct- 
tiona  of  our  natnn>,  and  as  soureesof  happiness  in  themselves. 
The  second  and  third  doubts  are  set  at  rest,  by  aflirmiiig  ' 
pmdence  to  hove  no  existence  apart  from  virtue.  Without  a 
virtuous  aim,  thero  is  no  such  thing  as  I'miMnco  :  there  is 
nothing  but  cleverness  dcgcneroting  into  cunning,.;  while 
rirtno  without  virtuous  prudence  is  nothing  better  tliuu  a  mere 
instinct,  liable  to  be  misguided  in  every  way  (.XII.). 

Thero  is  one  more  dilBculty  to  be  cleared  up  rcsficcting 
rirtne.  All  our  dispositions,  and  therefore  all  our  ethical 
ezocUcncea,  como  to  us  in  a  certain  sense  by  nature;  that  is, 
we  have  from  the  moment  of  birth  a  certain  aptitude  for 
becoming  tomi>cratc,  courageous,  just,  Ac.  Uut  these  natural 
aptitndes  or  possessions  (jpiiancui  'S'")  ore  something  alto- 
gether distinct  from  the  ethiwd  excellences  proper,  though 
capable  of  being  matured  into  them,  if  intellect  and  prndenoo 
be  superadded.  Sokrat«s  was  mistaken  in  resolving  all  the 
rirtuos  into  prudence;   but  he  was  right  iu  saying  that  none 
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of  them  can  exint  without  nrnilenco.  Tho  virtnrR  onght  to 
bo  (ItiHneil  bb,  not  niort'ljr  eUncikl  diHinwitidiiK  iici'imliinj  to  right 
rvMon,  bat  etliicHl  ({i«po«itiona  alomj  with  t\^\A  rt'onon  or 
pnuience  (•■'<.,  prudom'o  is  un  ever  prt'Hviit  cuoflioiout).  It 
la  tbuR  •bunduntljr  vviilunt  thnt  none  but  a  prudent  niuu  iiati 
b«  good,  and  none  bat  a  ^ikkI  niiin  can  Im  prudent.  Tha 
virtu(>a  arc  Mparuble  from  uaoh  otlicr,  no  I'ur  iim  llio  natural 
aptitude*  are  conoornod  :  •  man  may  litir^  groat^ir  t'HuiUly  for 
a<-qniring  one  than  another.  Unt  8o  far  im  rognrda  tho  Unuihod 
atxiuiromeutti  of  oxoelleaoe,  iu  virtue  of  whiuh  a  man  ia  oalled 
fiHjd — no  (uch  Rcparntion  ia  ponihie.  All  of  tbem  alike  need 
tho^ompiinionfihip  nf  I'rndunoo  (XIII.). 

Oiook  Sevonth  Jiaa  two  Parta.  I'lirt  first  diacuMM  the 
graoi^H  of  moral  Btronglh  and  moral  wi-aknoHii.  Part  Rcoond 
ia  a  Bho^  diBiwrtation  on  Pluniinre,  HUiiurHedud  by  the  superior 
handling  of  (he  sabjoot  in  tho  Tuntli  iiook. 

With  reference  to  moral  power,  in  Rolf-restrnint,  siz' 
(grades  are  Bj>ecitiod.*  (1)  Qo<l-liko  virtue,  or  reason  impelling 
aa  wi'll'^as  directing.  (2)  The  higlieitt  Iminnu  virtue,  ox* 
pressed  by  Temperanfo  [aw'f>i>i>avvii)—>-ti\>\>ci\\A  and  passjon 
perfectly  harmonizeil  with  r»!ii«on.  (M)  Continenco  {ifpaTtf) 
or  the  mastery  of  reason,  after  a  struggle.  l(4)  Incontinence, 
the  mnatery  of  ap|>«tite  or  pa.'<sioM,  but  not  without  a  struggle. 
(6)  Vice,  reason  perverted  so  as  to  harmonize  entirely  with 
appetite  or  passion.  (I'l)  Bestiality,  naked  appetite  or  passion, 
witbont  reason.  Certain,  prevalent  opiiiionH  are  enumerato<l, 
which  are  to  form  tho  sol'ject  of  the  discngsions  following — 
(1)  Continence  and  endurance  are  momlly  good.  (2)  The 
Continent  man  sticks  to  his  opinion.  (3)  The  Incontinent 
err  knowinglT.  (4)  TomjMiranco  and  Continence  are  the 
lame.  (5)  Wise  and  clever  mm  may  bo  Incontinent.  (6) 
Incontinence  applioa  to  other  things  than  Pleasure,  as  anger, 
hononr,  and  gain  (I.]. 

The  third  point  (tho  Incontinent  sin  ki)owingly)  is  first 
mooted.  Sokratcs  huld  tho  contrary ;  he  made  vicu  ami 
ignorance  convertible.  Othora  think  that  tho  knowledge 
possessed  by  the  incontinent  is  mere  opinion,  or  a  vague  and 
weak  oonviction.  It  is  objected  to  No.  4,  that  continence 
implies  evil  desires  to  be  controlled ;  while  temperance 
means  the  character  fully  harmonized.  As  to  No.  2,  Con- 
tinence mnst  often  bo  bad,  if  it  consists  in  sticking  to  an 
opinion  (II.). 

The  third  point,  the  only  qnestion  of  real  interest  or  diffl- 
enlty,  ia  resumed  at  jjreatcr  length.    The  distinction  between 
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hunnt«dje  and  opinio*  (the  lii^lior  and  tho  lower  kiudii  of 
IuiowIoIkv)  dduH  Hut  Mjttlii  lliv  <|iii'Htion,  fi>r  opiiiiMn  nifty  be 
u  Mtrunij  u»  knowlcd^TB.  Tlio  rciil  point  id,  wliut  in  mennt  by 
hating  kiwwlalije  f  A  man'"  kni>wlud|{c  niny  bo  in  nbuyanco, 
an  it  is  wluiii  bu  is  iixli-up  ur  intuiiicutud.  'I'liiia,  wo  nmy  hnvo 
in  tho  mind  two  kn(iwlv<l)^nii  (like  two  Hi'iuinilo  lyUof^inmH), 
uno  loudin)^  to  eonlinonou,  tbo  (ither  t4>  iiiuuiitiiivniro;  tlie  tii'Kt 
L4  not  drawn  <iut,  Uku  tbo  ayllo^SA  wjiiiIIm)^  ii  minor;  bunco 
it  nmy  bo  said  to  bo  nut  prvsenffo  tho  mind  ;  no  that,  in  a 
ourlain  nemo,  SokmtoM  whm  rij^hl  in  dcnyini;  (hat  actual  and 
preiont  knowled)^  couhi  bo  ovcrburno.  Vioo  m  a  furm  of 
oblivion  (III.). 

Tiia  next  iinoslion  i8,  whiit  is  tliu  ohjoct-mfittor  of  incon- 
tincuco;  whether  tlicro  ia  any  ninn  incontinent  simply  and 
abaolutely  (without  nny  M^Hwilicution  of  wherein),  or  whether 
all  inouulinuut  men  nre  hu  in  rcfrjird  to  tbia  ur  that  particular 
matter f  (No.  (!).  Tho  answer  ia,  that  it  appliua  directly  to 
the  builily  ap|M>tilca  and  pIcaKnrca,  which  are  necesKary  up  to 
a  certain  |>oint  (the  aphcro  ul'  Temperance),  and  then  lie  that 
oominitii  niirua.sonuhIe  exceaa  above  thia  point  ia  called  Incon- 
tinent aimply.  Hut  if  ho  commits  excess  in  regard  to  plvu- 
Burea,  which,  thongli  not  neceaaury,  are  natural  and,  up  to  a 
certain  point,  roaHonublo — auch  na  victory,  wealth,  honuar — ■ 
we  deaifpiato  him  aa  incontinent,  yet  with  a  Bpccilication  of 
the  particular  matter  (IV.). 

The  modva  of  lioatiality,  na  cannibalism  and  nnnatnral 
passion,  arc  ascribed  to  morbid  depravity  of  nature  or  of 
habits,  analof^una  to  diaeaae  or  madness  (V.). 

Incontincnco  in  anger  is  not  so  bad  as  Incontinence  in 
last,  bccauao  an^r  (1)  hoa  more  seniblanco  of  reason,  (2)  is 
more  a  nuittor  of  cimatitntiun,  (8)  has  Ionb  of  deliberate  pur- 
pose— while  lust  is  crafty,  (4)  arises  under  pain,  and  not  from 
wantonness  (VI.). 

Persons  below  the  average  in  resisting  pleatwret  are  in- 
continent; those  below  the  average  in  resisting  juiini  are  soft 
or  eflcminato.  Tho  musa  of  men  incline  to  both  weaknesses. 
He  that  deliberately  pursues  exceasive  pleoaurca,  or  other 
pleasures  in  an  execaHive  way,  is  aaid  to  bo  uliandoned.  The  in- 
. temperate  are  worse  than  the  incontinent.  Spurt,  in  its  excess, 
is  effeminacy,  as  being  relaxation  from  toil.  Tboro  are  two  kinds 
of  incontinence :  tho  one  proceeding  from  preci|)itancy,  where 
•  man  acts  without  deliberating  at  all ;  tho  other  from  feebl«- 
uess, — where  be  deliberates,  but  where  tho  reaalt  of  deliberation 
is  too  weak  to  countervail  hia  appetite  (VIL).    lutemperanoe  or 
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proni){<wy  iii4nnra  vumoiih,  niul  Iuhh  i-iirablo  tliikii  IiioniitinaiiM. 
Tlifl  pi'iilljffiite  miin  ih  onu  who  Ikm  in  liim  no  [iriii<M|>lu  (<!/'V')) 
of  KiHiil  iir  uf  ri)flit  rt'iuitn,  aii<)  wlm  ilocn  wp)n!^  without  nl'iir- 
wiirilH  rojiontiii^  ol'  it;  tliu  iiiooiitiiiuiit  riinn  \i:ui  lliu  K""'l 
priii('i|il()  in  him,  l»il  it  n  ovitl'diho  when  lio  ihiiM  wr  iii'^,  iiiiil 
ho  iil'turwiirJa  n'|)t'iiln  (V'lll).  Hi'iv,  n;^Min,  AristolUi  iluiiitiH 
thut  Ktickiiij^  to  oiui'h  iipiiiiiiiiH  iH,  firr  tn,  CDUtinciiou,  Thu 
opiiiiiiu  miiy  bo  wri)n<;;  in  that  ciiHr,  if  n  iniui  NlickH  to  it, 
prompted  hy  moro  ■ull'-iisM'rtiim  iiiiil  hjvu  of  victory,  it  in  a 
H|>ec'ioit  of  iiieontitionco.  Ono  of  Iho  virlmiH  of  iho  continent 
luan  il  to  bo  open  to  p-rHii'iHinii,  and  to  ilcHiTt  ono'«  roi)olu> 
lions  for  a  nohio  oml  (IX.).  Incniiliiiiini'i'  in  liko  Hhtup  or 
tlrankenmma  an  opporuid  to  wakul'nl  kii<iwlc'(l>(o.  'i'hi;  incon- 
tinent nmn  is  like  a  Hliile  hiiving  ^(kxI  lawr<,  hut  not  iwtiii);^  on 
them:  Tlio  ineontiiK'nci'  of  pasnion  in  nnu'u  curable  tlian  that 
ofwuaknoHM;  what  procooUn  from  hahii  nioru  than  what  is 
natural  (X.). 

The  Kighlh  anil  Ninlh  Mioks  contain  the  treatise  oa 
FriciiiUhip. 

The  Mubject  desorvet  a  plaro  in  an  KtliictI  troatiito,  booanso 
of  its  omncxion  with  viilue  anil  with  happincHS.  Several 
•lUestions  have '  been  ilrhatcil  eonoerninff  FriomlKliip, — Is 
it  baKcd  on  IlkencHS  or  unlikenesN  ?  Can  bait  mini  bo 
friunils  ?  1h  there  but  one  H|>ecieH  of  FrieniUhIp,  or  moro 
■■  than  one?  (I.)  Some  proi^Toss  towards  a  solution  of  theNO 
questions  may  bo  ma<lo  by  ooiiBidorinjf  what  are  the  objects  of 
liking;  these  are  the  ^'oml,  the  pleasant,  the  useful,  lly  tha 
good  is  not  meajit  the  alrsiilute  f^ood  of  I'lalo,  but  the  ap- 
(larent  ^ood.  Inanimate  things  must  be  eicluded,  as  wanting 
reciprocation  (II.).  The  variulies  of  friendship  follow  thoso 
tlirco  modes  of  the  likeable.  The  friendship'*  for  the  useful 
and  the  pleasant,  are  not  ilisiAtcrosted,  but  self-seekinfj; ;  tliey 
arc  therefore  accidental  and  transitory  ;  they  do  not  involvo 
intimate  and  freipient  association,  ^'riendship  for  the  good, 
and  between  the  virtuous,  is  alone  perfect ;  it  is  formed  slowly, 
Bud  has  the  requisites  of  permanence.  It  iK-curs  nirely  (III.). 
As  rcgartis  the  useful  and  the  pleasant,  the  bad  may  be  friends. 
It  may  happen  that  two  persons  are  luutnally  pleasant  to  each 
other,  Bs  lover  and  beloved  ;  while  this  lasts,  there  is  friend- 
ship.  It  is  only  as  respects  the  frood,  that  there  exists  a  per- 
manent likinjf  lor  the  person.  Such  friend.ship  is  of  an  abso- 
lute  nature;  the  others  are  accidental  (IV.).  Friendship  is  in 
full  exercise  only  during  actual  inUircourso  ;  it  may  eiist 
potentially  at  a  distance  ;  but  in  long  absence,  there  is  danger 
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n(  iU  boini^  (HmoItoiI.  Friuii<liilii|i  In  n  Ni'ttlod  ntntn  «r  liiU)it, 
tvliilo  r<ii>iliii»ii  i»  n  mens  iiiVHHiiiii,  wnji'li  ilix't  not,  iin|ily  iiiir 
wiHliiiir  tn  do  i((ic),l  ti>  tliH  (ilijcDt  III'  il,  lift  fiiiinildiiii  iU<u»  ( V  ). 
TU«  pjrfeot  kill  1  »f  friumlnliip,  fri)iii  il»  iiitoii«il)\  iMiiiiot  bii 
exeruinuil  tow.iriiri  imirit  tliitn  u  miiill  iiiitiilm".  tii  rui(>tnl  In 
ilia  UDuCnl  ami  tint  iilraHaiit,  on  llx'  ullirr  li^iiid,  tluiro  m^  li« 
trion(liihi|>  with  mitiiy  ;  u  tliu  trion<lili>|i  tiiwiir.lH  Irmlo'iirinn 
and  botwecn  lliu  youD);.  Tho  lripi>/ilrHiri<  plcisiint  InuiulM. 
Men  in  p  >wit  Imvo  two  clinta-t  nl'  I'lii'inlii ;  oiii'  I' ir  tlio  usiirnl, 
the  otbur  fur  tlio  ploumnt.  Ilotli  i|iiaiili<"<  nrr  riiiin<l  in  tlii> 
Kood  man;  but  lio  will  not  Ihi  tli)  IVumhI  nC  »  mipi'iiir;  iinlcHii 
bu  be  ■nrnnxiUHl  (liy  timl  Hiipitrior)  in  virliiu  iiUo.  In  nil  tliii 
kinds  of  IriiMiilHJiipnow  npi'oilliid  tlieru  isi'ipiiillty  (VI.).  Tlioro 
aro  I'riimilHliipM  wlioro  onn  |mrty  in  Hupcrior,  as  tUtlier  and  mm, 
oldor  and  ynun^r,  hiiHlmml  and  wil'n,  ^^vornor  and  jfovuniad. 
In  Biicli'oaMi'g  tliora  hIioiiIiI  Iio  a  priiportiiinably  grcatiT  loTu 
on  the  part  iil'  tliu  inlcrinr.  Wliun  tho  love  iin  each  hIiJo  ill 
proportioned  to  tlio  inurit  of  tlm  party  IkjIovocI,  tlion  wii  liavo 
a  curtain  a|M)i.'ii'H  of  cipiiility,  wliirli  in  an  in^roiliunt  in  friuiid- 
abip.  Hut  uipiality  in  in  illrrs  of  fnon<Uliip,  is  not  qaito  Ibo 
aaino  ua  uipiality  in  iii:illi'rH  of  jnstK'i'.  In  iiiattcra  of 
jiiHtioc,  I'ipiality  pniportiuni'il  to  morit  hIuihIm  limt— <'i|uiility 
b.ftwoen  man  and  man  (no  ai'i;iiuiit  l>oin^  lakrn  of  comparative 
merit)  HtuiulH  only  oooond.  In  IViondHhip,  tliu  caao  ia  the  ro- 
v%r«o  J  tlio  porfcclion  of  friemUliip  in  cipial  lovo  lietwcen  tlio 
friondH  towiirdrt  ciu'h  otliisr ;  to  liiivo  (jn-alrr  lovo  on  ono  sido, 
by  reason  of  and  proportioned  to  Hnpiirior  morit,  is  fricnd»liip 
only  of  tile  Ncroiid  (frudo.  Tliia  will  be  evident  if  wo  rutloot 
that  extrumu  iiiei|uality  roiiders  friemlHliip  im|ioSKiblo  — lui  be- 
tween private  men  and  kinj^'M  or  gods.  Hence  tbo  friend  can 
gcarcely  winli  lor  liix  fiiend  tlio  maximum  of  )(Ood,  to  become 
a  god  ;  «noli  extnwiio  elevation  would  torininato  tlio  frieiid- 
aliip.  Nor  will  lie  wish  bin  friend  to  posHeKH  all  tho  goiMl ; 
for  every  ono  wishes  most  for  (»ood  to  sell  (VII.).  Tlio  essence 
of  frioiidsliip  is  to  lovo  rather  than  to  bo  loved,  as  aeon  in 
mothers ;  but  tbo  gencnility  of  iiersons  desire  rathor  to  be 
loved,  which  ia  akin  to  laiing  honoured  (although  honour  ii 
partly  aought  as  a  aign  of  future  favours).  l)y  moans  of  lovo, 
as  already  said,  unequal  friendships  may  be  oipiiilizod.  Friend- 
ship w^th  tho  good,  is  based  on  ei|nalilyand  Hiiiiiliu-ity,  neither 
party  over  desiring  baao  services.  Friondsliipa  fof  the  useful 
are  based  on  the  contrariety  of  fulness  and  ilufcct,  aa  poor  and 
rich,  ignorant  and  knuwin,:^  (VIII.).  Friendship  is  an  iiiot- 
dent  of  political  society ;  luon  associating  together  fur  cummua^ 
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endi,  Ix-onmn  friimiU.  I'.ilitioitl  jiintii-o  livronicii  moro  bindini] 
wkuii'  UMU  m-e  nilnt«(J  hy  rriiiiiiUlii|i.  Tliu  ntnUi  itwlf  in  a  vom- 
raunity  for  tlio  wkku  of  u)lvHiita);u  ;  tlin  uigM'tlieiit  to  ull  in  tliu 
juit.  In  tlio  l*r((o  wicu'ly  uf  tlio  vUlo,  tlii'iu  Km  iiiaiijr  iiilvnor 
«<>ci<>lio»  for  bimiiioMi,  ami  inr  plviidiin- :  rrii'iiilnliip  KtarU  np 
in  all  (IX. ).  Tliuro  uru  tlirtxt  ruriiiM  oC  Civil  (lovuriimunl, 
wiib  B  clutn>ct«riiitiu  det'li'iiiiioii  or  iHrvcmicui  iil'  uacb : — 
Moniroliy  iMuuinK  intu  I>fn|>(ilivtii ;  AriHtiH'i-iu-y  >iit<>  Oli- 
gitraliy  i  Tinuwraoy  (IkuudoM  whuIiIi)  iiitii  |iuiiiiH-nu?y  ;  iwnml 
•uu  uliild  typiliea  tlw  Hmt ;  IiiihUiikI  biuI  wifu  tliu  mi-oiid ; 
brotliara  lite  third  (X.).  Tliu  nioniiriTliiul  or  puU)rn»l  typo 
luu  lupcriority  on  two  aide,  nnd  doiiinnda  bunuur  aa  wull  •< 
love  on  the  (itlier.  In  ariatocnioy,  tlie  n-lutinn  ia  one  of  merit, 
and  tlie  ffrvntor  love  ia  (hren  to  tliu  U'ttt-r.  In  tirnoomoy,  nnd 
ainong  brutheni,  there  u  equality  ;  nnd  henco  the  nmat  fre- 
qnont  friondahipa.  Tliure  i«  nu  Iriundxliip  towanla  a  Hluve,  na 
•  aUviS  for,  na  aucb  he  ia  a  nirru  uniniivio  tool  (XI.).  In  tbu 
relations  uf  tlio  family,  friomlHliip  varioH  wllli  tlio  dilturout 
aituatiuna.  I'arvuta lovo  tlieir I'liiUlri'ii  iw  n  luut  of  Ihi-iiiavlvoa^ 
•ndfrom  tlio  firat;  uhildren  ^row  to  lovu  tlu'ir  piininlH.  lirutliora 
ani  afli'cted  by  tlioir  comniiniity  of  origin,  us  wull  uh  by  common 
education  and  babita  of  intimat-y.  HuKluiid  and  wile  come 
to^otlier  by  a  natural  Ixmd,  and  aa  mutual  helpa  ;  thoir  fi  iond- 
sbi|>  oon'taini  tbo  uNcful  and  the  pk-aaaiit,  and,  with  virtae,  tbo 

?;oo<l.  Thoir  ofli<prin)f  atrvngtlieiia  thu  bond  (XII.),  The 
i:iund)dii|>s  that  give  -rise  to  complainta  are  conlinod  to  the 
Uaoful.  Such  friundahipg  involve  a  legal  elcmunt  of  Mtriot  and 
meaanred  reoiprocity  [mere  trade],  nnd  a  moral  or  unwritten 
nnderatanding,  whiuh  ia  properly  friondahip.  Knch~  party  ia 
apt  to  give  Icaa  and  exfiect  more  than  ho  get*  ;  and  the  rule 
moat  be  for  each  to  reciprocate  liberally  and  fully,  in  anch 
manner  and  kind  na  they  areablo  (XIII.).  In  unequal  fViend- 
ahipa,  between  a  aupvrior  and  inferior,  tho  infuriur  haa  the 
greater  aharo  of  material  anniatancc,  tho  superior  should  re- 
ceive tho  great«r  honour  (XIV.). 

IiiM)k  Ninth  proceoda  without  any  real  break.  It  may  not 
he  always  easy  to  liz  thorium  to  lio  miulo  for  fiervioes  re- 
ceived. Pn>tagoraK,  the  aopliiat,  left  it  to  his  pupils  to  sottlu  the 
amount  of  ftv  (hat  he  should  n-cciro.  When  tliero  it  no  n^reo- 
meut,  we  must  render  what  is  in  our  power,  for  example,  to  the 
gods  uiid  tu  our  parents  (I.).  Caaea  may  arixo  of  condiotintr 
obligation ;  as,  shall  wo  prefer  a  friend  tu  a  desorviug  man  r 
■hall  a  person  robbed  reciprocate  to  robbers  ?  and  others.  [Wa 
b»Te  bore  the  germs  of  Caijuistrr.]  (II.)      As  to  tho  Uirmiuar 
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tio*  of  Friomlthip;  in  thi)  >wtu  i)(JJio  uNorut  ami  the  ploawtnt, 
tliu  oiiiiiiulii>ii  ct'iUM^  with  ihu  uiiitiviHi.  In  tlie  rjweof  lliuffoixl, 
it  may  liik|)|Min  tliitt  om*  \mrly  ooiiiiUirruiUi  tlio  i^ih'mI,  but  i*  I'uully 
■cling  tliu  uwil'iifl  or  tliu  pluai"-  r  or  uiiu  purty  niny  turn  onl 
wickatl,  knd  tliu  only  ((iieiitii  ..  ,  >vr  I'ur  liii|M<riuf  liiii  iin|iruvi>- 
iiieiit  iiliiUI  b«  uiiUirlttiiivti.  Af  n,  oiiu  inity  L-oatiiiuo  tliu  lUinu), 
wliilo  tliu  nlhur  iiinkca  Inn  ailvniivoii  m  intmtul  tiulniiiK; 
bi'W  fur  Hliall  pivMuut  ilinpai '  y  opuritiv  u^^niniituUl  iivuioiuliouii  P 
(111.).  Tlieru  in  •  mrt  of  illuiitrutivn  pitralleliHni  Iwlwiwu  UiA 
fuolin^K  aiitl  iu;(h  o(  fi'iundHliip,  nnd  tliu  fcnlinK*  and  *ota  of 
■alf-luvo,  ur  uf  a  ^ikmI  nuin  tu  biinitolf.  Tlw  virtuiitu  man 
winlioiLwIiat  Id  i^ooUfor  liinuieir,  o«lii>clnllr  for  liii)  hif^buat  oart 
— Ibu  lutullcol  ur  tbinking  part ;  bu  ilciiiruN  Ui  |huui  bin  lilu  in 
tbe  oompaiiy  uf  bia  own  tbouf^btJi;  bo  Hyiiip»lbixoa  with  bi« 
own  aorrowu.  Un  tbn  otbor  bunil,  tbo  IkuI  obouiu)  (bu  ploitaiint, 
allhougb  il  bo  burtful ;  tliey  (ly  fi-Diu  tliuiuMtlrua;  tlioir  own 
tbou|flitH  aru  iinploiMHut  coiiilHtnioim  ;  tliey  ar^  full  of  ruiHjiit- 
anvu  (I v.).  U<HMl-wiH  ia  UiH'unint  fpcun  friuudniiip;  it  ik  a 
auddeii  iiiipulHO  of  ft<vliii^  towanU  nomiu  diatinKn'obud  or  like- 
able  quulity,  iw  in  an  aniugouiat.  It  bun  not  (bo  tiMt  of  lon^iii^ 
in  aiMunuo.  It  may  bu  tbn  pruliidu  to  friondxliip  (V.). 
Uiiuniuiity,  or  iiKivi'inunt  of  opiiiiiin,  ia  a  part  of  fiiundahip- 
Not  aa  ruKurda  iiioru  apuoulation,  ah  about  tlio  bunvonly  bodiuit; 
but  in  prautical  inuttura,  wliore  iiitureata  uro  at  ataku,  auoh  aM 
tbb  politica  uf  tbu  day.  Tbia  uiinniniity  cuniujt  oiwiir  ia  tlie 
1)0(1,  from  tboir  aultiao  and  graiipin^  diB|H>«ition  (V'l.). 

Tile  i>oaition  ia  next  cxaniineil — that  tbo  lovu  fult  \>J 
benofautora  ia  atrongor  tban  tbu  love  fult  by  tbouu  bene- 
fitted. It  ia  not  a  KulBcient  cxplunution  to  any,  the  bono- 
fitctor  ia  a  creditor,  wbo  wiaboa  tbu  pn)K|iority  of  bia  ilobtor. 
Itunufitctorg  are  like  workinun,  wbo  lovu  tbeir  own  work, 
and  tlio  exorciae  of  tlioir  own  piiwurH.  They  alao  have  tbu 
fueling  uf  noblunuaa  on  tbeir  Hiile;  wliilu  the  reuipient  baa 
tbo  luaa  luvabluudea  of  prolit.  Kinnlly,  activity  ia  mors 
akin  to  lovo  tban  reeipieney  (VII.).  Anotbor  qnuHtiun  rained 
for  dincUHhiijn  ia — '  Ougbt  a  nm;i  to  lovo  bimaeli'  moat, 
or  unulliur  ["'  On  llio  ono  band,  aulUHhuoaa  ia  nsaally  00I1- 
duiniicd  aa  tbu  feituro  of  bod  men;  on  the  otbor  band,  tbo 
feeliufra  lowardH  Hulf  aro  mado  the  atnudard  of  the  fuelinga 
towurda  friumla.  The  solution  ia  f^ivon  tliuB.  Tliero  ig  a 
lowur  aelf  (predominant  with  moat  nion)  that  gratilies  tbe 
apiietitea,  seeking  wealth,  power,  &,o.  With  the  select  few, 
there  ia  a  higher  self  that  seeks  the  honooniblo,  the  noble,  in- 
tellectual exceUuuco,  at  any  coat  uf  pleasure,  wealth,  hoauar, 
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A(\  ThflW  iiotilu-iniiiilcd  imin  priM'Ui-n  fur  tliorimi'lvi'*  tli« 
Kn-ator  giHitl  by  MK'iillcing  tlin  Whh;  nml  'llmir  x'lrKHcrillr)-  ■■ 
tliu*  K  IihhIu  III  Hill'.  It  IM  tliu  duty  uf  tlio  );>hmI  iiiikii  tu  IdVii 
liiiiiM-ll':  Itir  hJN  ua«Mii  lit'u  in  |in<litulil<<,  Imlh  lii  liiiii-oll,  ami 
to  titliant  i^Jimtilho  _Unl  iinui  tiujflit  iint  to  lipvo  liitiiM>ir. 
[Snlf-WKMilii'o,  I'uriiK'rly  llrl>||^r||t  utiilrr  Cnurn^'r,  in  Ihmo 
depicittHl  I'ruin  niii>tli<'r  |Hiint  of  vii'w  J  (VIII.). 

liy  way  ol'  briiiK>"K  ""''  ^''*>  HilviintHffOH  ul'  frii'nilNlii|),  it  ii 
next  oiikeil,  Dovh  llio  liappy  iiiuii  iioxl  rnundM  i'  To  tliin,  it  ii 
aniii4Kru(l,  (I)  That  linppiiiviiH,  iwinjfllioiiiim  iirall  liiimnn  k<hhI, 
malt  miiipiHH)  tlio  ponmHniim  of  lliu  ^roiitvtit  of  cxtrrnal  )(ihmIh, 
which  in  iViviiditliip.  ('i)  I  ho  liiippy  iiiiiii  will  iiMinini  frirncU 
>■  recipifiilH  of  hii*  owrlluw  of  kiiiilrivKii.  (:l)  Hi'  I'liniiot  ho 
expected  vitlirr  to  Imi  military,  or  l4>  liv<i  with  BlrmiKnit.  (\) 
The  hi^hcHt  i>lny  of  okifliiicu  ih  Io  hcu  iIio  adtH  of  niw^licr  in 
hamioiiy  wiln  Hclf.  (<'>)  Syiiipiilliy  mipportj*  niiil  proloiiffii  the 
^\am  of  oim'ii  own  oiiiotioiiH.  (li)  A  iVioiid  conllrm*  un  in  the 
pnictioo  of  virtue.  (")  Tlio  hciiho  of  eniiiloiico  in  ourKtdvoK  ia 
enlargod  hy  tlio  ronncioimiiohit  of  iinollier'a  vxiNtenco  (IX.). 
The  nundivr  of  fnoiiclH  Ih  nj^nin  couHidorod,  uhil  tho  unnio 
Imrritm  >.tiit<'d-  tho  ini|H)Hiiil)ilily  of  nlmring  uniori)(  niiiny  tho 
lii){hoNl  kind  <if  utiiTlion,  or  ot  ki-<-|iin|{  up  cIoko  und  linr- 
inmiiuuii  intini:ioy,  Thu  most  renowned  fneiidHhipH  nro  lie- 
twt-en  poir»  (-X.).\  Ak  t*)  wliollier  Iriendx  iiro  miohI  nwdiid-  in 
odvurmty  or  in  prodpority — in  tho  one,  IViendMliip  Ih  more  no- 
ocsi'tfry,  in  tho  other  more  ^loriouii  (.XL).  Tim  eHHontinl 
anpport  ami  manifexlntio'i  of  t'rieiiilNhip  \»  IntercourHU.  What- 
ever peoplo'H  tasteii  nre,  they  dexiru  tho  8o<ut'ty  of  olhera  in 
exoreioing  them  (XII.).  •^ 

II<K)k  Tenth  dinruHKefl  I'leaanre,  and  layn  down  nit  tho 
hijfhept  and  perfect  pleubure,  tho  exurciiio  of  tho  Intellect  in 
Phihmophy, 

Pleu>(ur<!  ia  deserving  of  considomlion,  from  itH  eloHe  inti- 
inaoy  mth  tho  conHtitation  ot  our  niee ;  on  wliirli  «e<'c)uiit,  in 
oor  truiuiiif;  of  youth,  we  t-teer  tluiu  hy  pleiiKUro  and  pain; 
and  it  ia  of  the  tirht  iinpijrtjuieo  that  they  should  feel  pleasure 
in  what  they  onj^lit,  und  displeaHnro  in  what  Ihi^  uu);ht,  ai 
•  ho  (groundwork  (or  yriueij'ium)  of  (food  cthieal  ili»poHiliona. 
Sucli  tt  topic  can  never  he  left  iinnoticod,  CKpieially  when  wo 
look  at  the  (^reat  ditlerenco  of  opinion  theitMipoii.  Some 
nlliriu  pleaxui'o  to  he  the  chief  (.rood  [KudoxusJ.  Olliers  call  it 
alto(rether  vile  and  worthlesa  [party  of  S|x>niiippu8j.  Of  these 
last,  Rome  perhaps  really  think  so ;  hat  tho  lOAt  are  nctaated 
by  the  neccmity  of  checking  men's  too  grout  pruouncui  to  il^ 
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atiil  diMparni^n  it  on  (lint  iirrotint.  Tlii"  |nillcy  ArixtotU 
■tr«n)(lY  ix.'iiHun-».  iiii'l  coiiIvii'Ih  lor  lliu  >iii|i<'i  inr  i  lli>  lu'y  ol 
truth  (I.). 

The  arKUninnlH  ur^'i'd  l>y  Kinlntiin  hh  priiviii^  iilriuiurt) 
to  b*  tho  ohit>r')(<><ii|,  HIV,  (I)  Tliiil  nil  lirm^/x  ncok  |ili)aHiini ; 
(2)  koil  kviiitl  itM  »|>|>iiitil<-,  puiii  ;  (:l)  tlmt  tlicy  Hvi'k  plouiiuru 
■a  an  eii(l-in-itiu>lr,  iiinl  ixil  hh  »  im  him  In  iiiiy  Curtlior  tnid ; 
(1)  that  plinunru,  uil(l<''l  Iti  iiny  iillicr  ^oixl,  nnili  km  juit- 
iioo  or  t«in|N«niii('o,  inrniiiwH  i\w  uintMinl  t^i  ^utid  ;  which 
OiiuUI  nut  Ihi  the  cnM>,  iiiiIihii  plt'iiKiim  niMti  ithcll'  ^'ixxl.  Yut 
thin  liiHt  iirKAinrnt  (Arintiillo  iir){<'n)  priiMx  pIciiNiirr  In  Ihi  it 
l^iMiil,  hut  not  t<>  Ui  liie  (imiil  ;  iiidi'i'il,  I'lalu  iir);<iil  ihu  Rainu 
arf^iiiiivnt,  i4i  hIiow  that  |ilf>atiuri-  i-milil  nnl  In<  'riu<  CliHHJ  ;  hiikh) 
TIh)  (JooiI  (llio  ('hii-r  UiMxl)  iiiiinl  Im'  HDinulliintt  tlikl  <I»<ih  not 
ailinit  of  Uiiiit;  iiiihnnml  or  iiiiidi'  iiinrc  ^nixl.  I'liu  ohjmilioii  of 
HpeiuippuR, — tliat  irratioiinl  i-rt'iilurt-n  mo  not  to  Iw  luliiiitUHl 
aa  witncKiwM, — AriHtntlo  iliiutllowH,  hi'cin^f  tlml  riklioiiiil  hihI 
irrational  a^ix'e  on  tho  |Kiint  i  nnd  lli«  thin^  ilntl  HticiuM  to  nil, 
maiit  btf^ruu.  AnothtT  ohjiM-lion,  Tliut  ihu  oppoxiio  of  piiin 
i«  not  pleiwiure,  liiit  »  iii'iitml  nl»U* — in  n<'t  iiHidiuuiroiilnuhct^id 
by  tile  fui't  of  hiinmii  ileHiri'  mid  MverHion,  tliu  two  oppuHite 
alBt4>H  of  fouling  (II.). 

The  nr)(iiniuiita  of  tho  I'littnnixtH,  to  prove  Ihiit  pluiuuro 
ia  pot  )(0<xl,  are  next  cxuniincil.  (1)  |'li'iumru,  tliuy  luky,  in 
not  a  (piiility  ;  )iut  noiilivr  (r«plii-H  Arixtotlu)  are  thu  cxurflitua 
or  actual  niiinifuNtAlioiix  of  virtuo  or  happiiiGitH.  (2)  l*la»> 
aore  in  not  dL'linito,  hut  uiiliiiiitvtl,  or  iiiiniittiii^  of  dujfrcoi, 
while  Thu  Uoixl  ix  u  Konu'tliin)^  dulliiit<<,  iind  dixsx  not  lulinit 
of  deffToeH.  Hut  iftlirxn  n-iixonuni  H|H'iik  ulxiut  the  piiru  ploa- 
■uroH,  thvy  nii^'lil  laku  olijuction  on  xiniilnr  ^rouiiiix  iifruinHt 
virtuo  ttiid  jukliiMi  iilxii;  for  these  ttxi'iulmit  of  dc^ii'u^iind 
one  man  ix  more  virtuiftix  than  nnothrr.  And  if  llioy  xpralc 
of  tho  fiiixdd  ploaxuroH  (ulloyud  with  puin),  their  ri-iutoniii); 
will  Qot  Hpply  to  thu  unniixi'd.  Good  huallh  in  uoknowlvilifud  ' 
to  bo  a  |;o>xl,  and  to  Iw  a  dvlinito  wiinuthin); ;  yut  tlieiti  are 
ntiVcrthulcBH  Honiu  men  more  healthy,  Boniu  Ichh.  (:I)  Thu 
C)ood  in  jicrfuct  or  complete  ;  hut  objeetorx  urjfe  that  no  motion 
or  gonenition  ix  coniph  U',  and  pleiixure  ix  in  niio  of  thexe  two 
uat4-gorioo.  Thix  hixt  axxerticm  Arixtotlo  deniex.  I'luaxuro  im 
not  a  motion  ;  for  the  attribute  of  velocity,  ^rreulcr  or  lexa, 
which  18  exxential  to  all  motion,  dix'x  not  utiach  to  pleaxuro 
A  mnn  may  Ihi  quick  in  liecomin);  pleaxed,  or  in  lieeoining 
angry ;  but  in  thu  uet  of  being  pleaxed  or  aiij^ry,  he  ean  nuithur 
be  (juick  nor  alow.     Nor  in  it  true  that  plca.'^ui'e  u  a  guuem- 
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tion.     In  all  irsnoratinn,  tlirrv  i*  MiniKtliiiiK  iuu>if(niibla  onl  of 

wK^tli  ifBnentliiiii  tiikitii  plai«  (not  »njr  onn  Ihiii^  imt  of  any 

ollior),  uiiii  tnUi  ]»lii<'li  it  rnritrU  l>r  ilc>»trii('lli>ii.      If  plrwiurv 

Im  k  ifsnanttion,  pain  moat  lia  um  ilimtnic-tiori  iif   wlinll  i« 

K«n«rmUKl ;  but  Ihi*  ia  not  o<>rn>ot,/iir  |iuiii  ilovn  iii>t  nwi>tikl>liKli 

the  ctala  MiluivilKnt  to  the  plttwnro.     AiH!i>rilinf;ly,  it'ia  nut 

truu  that  plraMiini  ■■  a* )(<'■«'■'»'>■>»■     Soniii  i4ilk   o/*fll^in  lu  a 

.    want  of  aoimithinK  rei|uiri*il   hy  mil  am,  and  of  |iluuNuru  nii  a 

llllinK  up  of  tliiit  want.     Hut  liirae  am  corixiical,  not  nirnt«l 

faota,  and  are  applioalilo  only  to  eating  ami  drinkin); ;  not 

applii-ahl*  to  many  uMivr  plunaama,  auuli  lut  thoae  of  alKh^ 

hunrinif,  or  learning'     (ij    I'liero'are  aonio  dini^raooful' pU<a> 

■iiPMi,     Ariatotlu  n'plina  that  tlixao  am  nut  nimolutrly  and  lin>- 

perly  pluaaarea,  but  only  to  tlui  dopmviHl  man  ;  jiiat  aa  tlnnifa 

aru  not  yellow,  which  apitourao  toniim  in  n  jnundiuo.    I'leaaurua 

(iifler  from  each  other  lu  N(M>iMim:   thure  are  gintti  iileaaurea, 

%.».,  thone   ariHijitf  from    ((<N>d    lourcea;    and    liiui    plouaurua, 

i.t.,  from  bad  aotiroea.     The  ploiiMure  /»t  jo  ia  alyraya  d>«ir- 

able;  bnt  not  when  it  ooineH  from  olijcclionnlilo  aola.      The 

pluaaaroa  of  oaoh  man   will  vary  accord inK  to  hi«  ohnnu^tur; 

none   bat  a   niiiHi<*Hl   man  can  unjny  tho  ploiiHtiroa  of  niUHio. 

No  0'<e  would  ooniwint  to  miniiin  a  child  for  lil't<,  evuu  thoii){li 

.    be  were  to  have  hia  till  of  ehihliNh  pluitaum.  -  •  > 

Ariatotlo  auma  up  the  n>Hiilt  tliaa.     INenaaro  ia  not  Tlia 

Good.      Not  every  nio<lo  of  phiKMure  ia  to  he  clHW-n.      Honi* 

pleaaurofl,  diatin|^iahe<l  from  tlw  roHt  a|M)<'ilii-ally  or  ucuording 

to  their  aouroea,  are  to  be  ch(MH)ir;)«r  ««  (HI.)- 

Ue  then  attempta  to  duQne  pluaaure.  It  la  aometliinf^  por- 
foot  and  oompleta  in  itaclf,  at  each  aucciiiuiivo  moment  <if  time ; 
hence  it  ia  not  motifin,  which  ia  at  every  moment  incoinplute. 
Pleaanre  ia  like  tlio  act  of  vixion,  or  a  point,  or  a  monad, 
alwaya  complete  in  itatdf.  It  accom|HuiicH  evury  variety  uf 
Mnnble  perception,  intelligence,  and  thcuriaing  contemplation. 
In  aaoh  of  theae  facultiea,  the  act  ia  more  iwrfucl,  aocordin)^ 
■■  the  aubj<M.>tive  element  ia  nioHt  perfect,  and  the  nbjocl  moat 
grand  and  dig'nitiod.  When  the  act  ia  moat  perfect,  the  plea- 
anre accompanying  it  ia  alao  the  moat  |ierfect ;  and  thia  plea- 
anre puta  the  finiahing  conaummation  to  the  act.  •The  ploamire 
I  ia  not  a  pre-exiatiiig  acqairrment  now  brought  intoVxcroiae, 
bnt  an  acc(«Bory  end  implicated  with  the  lu't,  like  the  I'reaK 
look  which  belonga  to  the  organiam>jiiat  niatiii-cd.  It  in  aaiire 
adjunct,  no  long  aa  aubjoct  and  object  aro  in  ^mnl  condition. 
Bnt  oontinnity  of  pleaanre,  aa  well  aa  of  the  other  exeroiaoa, 
ia  impoaaible.     Life  ia  itaclf  an  oxerciao  maub  divvrbitiud,  and 
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Moh  man  follow*  Uiu  ilirontity  timt  ia  laiUlila  to  hi*  own 
ioolinittion — rauiio,  (tuily,  Ao.  .  Kush  liaa  it*  an'oiwory  and 
•OfMoiiiiiuliiiK  niixle  »t  plunnunt ;  ami  to  amy  that  M  nien 
daairv  plnuiura,  ia  tli«  aumu  a«  *a]-in)(  Hint  all  iiioii  deliirs  life. 
It  ia  no  roal  quiwiion  U>  auk  Do  ««  oIkhmw  |il'a  (»r  tlia  auke 
of  plaaaare,  or  iiliiaaure  I'ur  the  aaka  of  I^b  V  'I'lia  truth  i*, 
thai  tho  two  am  iinplioitUxt  uml  iiiM-parubli)  (iVV 

Am  oar  acta  or  oxeroiaua  diflisr  Trorn  oaoli  otliur  H|ioRiAoally, 
ao  alao  tbe  |>)uiiiiar«>*  tliat  are  aniKMory  to  tlwin  iliH'iir  *|H)oi- 
Boally.  lOxuruiiH**  inlullootunl  tliffur  fniiaeii>mi*iM|Kir(H*pliv«, 
afitl  aiiilur  each  lioaJ  tliura  aru  varioliu*  (lifl'iirin);  I'niiu  *Muih 
other.  Tliu  pltiaHiiro*  acHtutaury  and  ooiiRaiiiiDating  to  uiuili, 
am  divui'*iHud  acuoriliit){ly.  h^h  pluaaiiru  oontrilmtuH  Ut  < 
iiirii(i>rat«  aiul  intemify  tlio  particular  exennae  that  it  i*  at- 
lnuhod  to;  the  ffcoiiiotur  whoat'ulieii^hi*  aciunee  with  plnaiMmi 
buoumoa  more  teiyta  a»d  aui'OutiNl'al  in  proaecutinK  it.  On  tlia 
other  Itaad,  tlu)  pluaaura*  nttiirliixl  to  one  oxurniiw) -impede  the 
mind  in  ruKunl  to  ntlior  ezeroiilu*  ;  thua  inun  luiid  of  the  llutt 
oannot  liaten  to  a  N|M3aknr  with  atl4iiition,  if  any  one  i*  pUyin)f 
the  tlulo  near  (l)um.  Wlia^  «ve  duliKht  in  dbing,  wa  are  more 
likely  to  do  wuH ;  what  we  feol  |Hkin  in  doing,  we  are  not 
likely  to  do  Willi.  Aiid  thua  e^'h  variety  of  exerciao  i*  alike 
'  impeded  by  the  (uiina  attaohud  to  itaolf,  and  by  tho  pluuaurea 
allaohed  to  other  vuriutioa. 

Araonff  thi)»o  exiirciao*  or  acta,  aome  are  morally  good,* 
other*  morully  bod ;  the  doairu*  of  (Ih>  good  are  alao  praiae- 
worthy,  tlio  duairu*  of  the  bail  are  blamuablo ;  but  if  ao,  much 
•lore  are  the  pluiiaurua  attached  to  the  goml  oxurciaoH,  good 
pleaaurva — and  thu  plcjaurea  attached  to  the  bad  cxuroiaeMt 
La>l  plunanrua.  For  tho  plenauroa  attached  to  nn  cxoreiatf  are  , 
more  intiinau>ly  iduntilliHi  with  that  uxurcixe  tlinii  the  doairo 
of  it  can  bu.  Tlie  pludaure  of  the  oxorcine,  and  tho  oxoruiao 
itM-'lf,  aru  indued  ho  cloaoly  idenlitiud  one  with  the  other,  that  to 
luaoy  they  appear  tho  aitme.  Bight,  hearing,  and  amell,  differ 
in  purity  frtun  touch  and  toate ;  and  tho  plouvures  nttachod  to 
each  diliur  in  like  manner.  The  pluiwuroa  of  intellect  diffor 
from  thoso  of  acnac,  oh  thoae  two  exoroixo*  differ  from  ona 
another.  Kvory  animal  hoa  its  own  |)ecaliKr  pleasuroa,  aa  it 
haa  alao  it*  own  |>«>culinr  manifoattttion  and  oxoroiaea.  Among 
the  human  race,  tho  aamu  thiiiga  give  ploaauru  t<i  one  indi- 
Tidool  and  pain  to  another.  Tho  thioga  that  ap|)ear  aweet 
to  tho  atrong  and  healthy  man,  do  not  appear  aweet  to  one 
Hufforing  from  fuvor,  or  weakly.  Now,  amidat  thi*  disorop- 
auoy,  what  ajipean  to  the  virtuous  and  iuUiUigout  man,  really 
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w.  Hia  plcosaros  are  tbe  trno  and  real  ploatmros.  Kzcelleiloe, 
■'  and  tbe  good  man  gMdleiiut  good,  are  to  be  taken  as  tbe 
'  i^  standor^  If  wbat  he  abhors  appoara  ploasarable  to  some 
:  ji:;  ^niona^lro  roast  not  be  sarprised,  since  there  are  many  dc- 
prarationa  of  iodividnals,  in  one  way  or  another ;  bat  thoiio 
tilings  are  not  plenHores  really,  they  are  only  picaaaros  to 
these  depraved  mortals  (V.). 

So  far  the  theory  of  Plensnro.  AristotJe  now  goes  back 
to  his  starting  point — thb  nntnre  of  tbe  Quod,  and  Happirfess. 
He  re-8tato8  his  positions :  That  Happiness  is  an  exorcise  or 
aotnality  ((Vr'/i-zcia),  and  not  an  ocqairoment  or  state  (f f;«) , 
That  it  belongs  to  sncb  exercises  as  are  worthy  of  choiro 
for  their  own  sake,  and  not  to  such  as  are  worthy  of  choice 
fur;tho  sake  <)(  somctliing  oIkc ;  That  it  is  perfect  and  sulf- 
Billncing,  seeking  nothing  beyond  itself,  and  leaving  no  ■ 
wants  unsnpplicd.  Hence  he  hud  concluded  that  it  consisted 
in  acting  according  to  virtue ;  for  the  honoarablo  and  good 
are  chosen  for  their  own  sake.  Bat  amascments  are  also 
songht  for  their  own  sake ;  Arc  these  also  to  be  called  bappi- 
nessP  Ko.  It  is  true  that  they  are  mncb  pursued  by 
those  whom  the  vulgar  envy — men  of  wealth  and  despots — 
who  patronize  and  reward  the  practitioners  of  amusement. 
But  this  proves  notliing,  for  we  cannot  adopt  the  choice  of 
'  these  despotK,  who  have  little  virtue  or  intellect,  and  have 
never  known  the  taste  of  refined  and  lil)eral  pleasure.  Child- 
ren and  mature  men,  bod  men  and  virtuous,  have  each  their 
difi'ercnt  pleasures ;  the  virtuous  and  intelligent  man  finds  a  life 
of  excellence  and  the  pleasui-es  attache^  thereunto  most  worthy 
of  his  choice,  and  snt^h  a  man  (Aristotle  has  declared  more 
than  once)  is  our  standard.  It  would  indeed  b«  childish  to 
treat  amascments  as  the  main  end  of  life ;  they  an  the  relax- 
ation of  the  virtuous  man,  who  derives  from  tbcm  fresh  vigour 
for  the  prosecution  of  the  serious  business  of  life,  which  he 
cannot  prosecute  continuously.  The  serions  exercises  of  life 
are  better  than  the  comic,  because  they  proceed  from  tbe 
better  part  of  man.  Tbe  slave  may  enjoy  bodily  pleasures  to 
the  fnll,  but  a  slave  is  not  called  happy  (VI  ). 

We  have  thai  shown  that  Happiness  consists  in  exercise 
or  actual  living  according  to  excellence ;  naturally,  therefore, 
according  to  the  highest  cxcelleneo,  or  the  cxiellonce  of  th^ 
best  part  of  man.  This  best  part  is  the  Intellect  (NoSt),  oi;r 
most  divine  and  commanding  element ;  in  its  exercise,  which 
is  theoretical  or  speculative,  having  resject  to  matters  honour- 
able, divine,  and  most  worthy  of  study.     8uch  philosophical 
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exeraiw,  bosidoo  being  the  bigheot  fnncfion  of  oar  natare^  is 
at  the  same  time  nioro  sosvcptihio  tbsn  any  mode  of  aotiyo 
effort,  of  being  proscoatod  for  a  lung  continuance.  It  affords 
the  pnrest  and  moHt  laitting  pleasure ;  it  a)ipr(Hu:)icB  most  nearly 
to  being  solf-sufficing,  since  it  postulates  little  more  than  the 
necessaries  of  life,  and  is  even  indopondent  of  society,  thongh 
better  tcith  society.  Perfect  happiness  would  thus  be  the 
exorcise  of  the  theorizing  intellect,  continued  tlirongh  a  fhll 
period  of  life.  liut  this  is  more  than  we  can  expect.  Still, 
we  ought  to  make  every  effort  to  live  according  to  this  best 
element  of  our  nature ;  for,  though  small  in  bulk,  it  stands 
exalted  above  the  rest  in  power  and  dignity,  and,  being  the 
sovereign  element  in  man,  is  reallv  The  Man  himself  (Vll.). 

Next,  yet  only  second,  come  the  other  branches  of  excel- 
lence :  the  active  social  life  of  a  good  citizen.  Exercises  acobrd- 
ing  to  this  branch  of  virtue  are  the  natural  business  of  man,  for 
it  is  bound  np  with  our  whole  nature,  including  body  as  well  as 
mind,  our  appetite's,  and  our  passions,  whereas  the  happiness 
of  intellect  is  separate.  Active  social  virtue  postulates  con- 
ditions of  society  and  external  aids  in  considerable  measure ;  . 
but  the  life  of  intellect  requires  only  the  minimum  of  these, 
and  is  even  im|>cdcd  by  much  of  them. 

That  perfect  happiness  is  to  bo  found  in  the  philosophical 
life  only,  will  appear  farther  when  we  recollect  that  tlie  gods 
are  blest  and  happy  in  the  highest  degree,  and  that  this  is 
the  only  mode  of  life  suitable  to  them.  With  the  f  ods  there 
can  be  no  scope  for  active  social  virtues ;  for  in  wh^  way  can 
they  be  just,  courageous,  or  temperate  ?  Neither  virtuous 
practice  nor  constructive  art  can  be  predicated  of  the  gods; 
what  then  remaids,  since,  we  all  assume  them  to  live,  and 
therefore  to  be  in  act  or  exorcise  of  some  kind ;  for  no  one 
believes  them  to  live  in  a  state  of  sleep,  like  Kndymion, 
There  remains  nothing  except  philosophical  contemplation. 
This,  then,  must  lie  the  life  of  the  gods,  the  most  blest  of  all ; 
and  that  mode  of  human  life  which  approaches  nearest  to  it 
will  be  tho  happiest.  No  other  animal  can  take  part  in  this,  > 
and  therefore  none  can  be  happy.  In  so  far  as  the  gods  pay 
attention  to  hnmau  affairs,  they  are  likely  to  take  pleasure 
in  the  philosopher,  who  is  most  allied  to  themselves.  A 
moderate  supply  of  good  health,  food,  and  social  position, 
must  nndonbtedly  bo  ensured  to  the  philosopher ;  for,  without 
these,  human  nature  will  not  sufiBce  for  the  business  of  con- 
templation. But  he  will  demand  nothing  more  than  a  moderate 
supply,  and  when  thus  equipped,  bo  will  approach  nearer  to 
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happtnofli  than  nny  one  elve.  Ariatotle  declare!  this  oonS> 
dedtly,  citing  Sulon,  Anazagoraa,  and  other  sagos,  as  having 
■aid  ranch  the  same  before  him  (VIII.). 

In  the  oonclading  chapter,  Aristollo  gives  the  transition 
from  Ethics  to  Politics.  Treatises  on  virtue  may  inspire  a  few 
liberal  minds ;  bat,  for  the  mass  of  men,  laws,  institutions, 
and  edncation  are  necessary.  The  yonng  onght  to  be  trained, 
nut  merely  by  paternal  gnidance  directing  in  the  earliest 
years  their  love  and  hatred,  but  also  by  a  scheme  of  pnblin 
edaeation,  proscribed  and  enforced  by  authority  throughout 
the  city.  Right  conduct  will  thns  be  rendered  easier  by 
habit ;  but  still,  throughout  life,  the  mature  citizen  must  con-  ' 
tinue  under  the  discipline  of  law,  which  has  force  adequate  to 
correction,  and,  being  impersonal,  does  not  excite  aversion  and 
hatred.  Hence  the  need  for  a  system  of  good  public  training. 
Nowhere  is  this  now  established  and  enforced ;  hardly  any- 
where, except  in  Sparta,  is  it  even  attempted.  Amid  such 
public  neglect,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  an  individual  to  con- 
tribnto  what  ho  can  t<o  the  improvement  of  those  that  he  is 
conoeAied  in,  and  for  that  purpose  to  acquire  the  capacities 
qualifying  him  for  iKscoming  a  lawgiver.  Private  admonition 
will  compensate  to  a  certain  extent  for  the  neglect  of  public 
interference,  and  iu  particular  coses  may  be  even  mora  dis- 
criminating. But  how  are  such  capacities  to  be  acquired  ? 
Not  from  the  Sophists,  whose  method  is  too  empirical ;  nor 
from  practical  politicians,  for  thoy  seem  to  have  no  power  of 
imparting  their  skill.  Perhaps  it  would  be  useful  to  make  a 
collection  of  existing  laws  and  constitntions.  Aristotle  con- 
cludes with  sketching  the  plan  of  bis  own  work  on  Politics. 

The  Aristotelian  doctrines  are  generally  summed  up  in 
such  points  as  these  : — The  theory  of  Grood  ;  Pleasure ;  the 
theory  of  Virtue ;  the  doctrine  of  the  Will,  distinguishing 
voluntary  from  involuntary ;  Virtue  a  Habit  j  the  doctrine 
of  the  Mean  ;  the  distinction  between  the  Moral  Virtues  and 
the  Intellectual  Virtues;  Justice,  distributive . and  comnynta- 
tive  ;  Friendship ;  the  Contemplative  Life. 

The  following  are  the  indications  of  his  views,  according 
to  the  six  loading  subjects  of  Ethics. 

I.  and  II. — It  is  characteristic  of  Aristotle  (as  is  fully 
stated  in  Appendix  B.)  to  make  the  judgment  of  the  wisest 
and  most  cultivated  minds,  the  standard  of  appeal  in  moral 
questions.  Ue  lays  down  certain  general  principles,  such  aa 
the  doctrine  of  the  Mean,  but  in   the  application  of  theso 
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(whiob  is  ercrytLing),  he  trusts  to  the  most  ozpericncod  and 
skilled  adviHers  that  the  commnnity  cau  furnish. 

111. — On  the  theory  of  Ilappiucsii,  or  the  Sumranm  Bonam, 
it  is  needless  to  repeat  the  abstract  of  the  tenth  book. 

IV. — Id  laying  down  the  Aforal  Code,  ho  was  cncnmbcred 
wkh  the  too  wide  view  of  Virtue ;  hut  made  an  advance  in 
distinguishing  virtue  proper  from  exct'llcnRe  in  general. 

V. — He  made  Society  tutelary  to  tho  individaal  in  an 
cxcesKivo  degree.  He  bad  no  clear  conception  of  tho  province 
of  antliority  or  law ;  and  did  not  separate  the  morality  of 
oblicmtion  from  the  morality  of  reward  and  nobleness. 

VI. — Uis  exclusion  of  Theology  from  morality  was  total. 

TUK  STOICS. 

The  Stoics  were  one  of  the  four  sects  of  philosophy,  recog- 
nized  and  conspicuous  at  Athens  during  the  three  centuries 
precetling  the  Christian  era,  and  during  the  century  or  more 
following.  Among  these  four  sects,  tho  most  marked  anti- 
thesis of  ethical  dogma  was  between  tho  Stoics  and  tho  Epir 
cnreans.  Tho  £toical  system  dates  from  about  SOO  B.C.  j  it 
was  derived  from  the  system  of  the  Cynics. 

Tho  founder  of  the  system  was  Zeno,  from  Citium  in 
Cyprus  (he  lived  from  3-tO — 200  B.C.),  who  derived  his  first 
impulse  from  Krates  the  Cynic.  He  opened  his  school  in  a 
building  or  porch,  called  the  Stoa  Paecile  ('  Painted  Portico ') 
at  Athens,  whence  the  origin  of  the  name  of  tho  sect.  Zeno 
bad  fur  his  disciple  Ci.ean'TIIEs,  from  Assos  in  the  Troad  (300 
— !i20  B.C.),  whose  Uijmn  to  Jupiler  is  the  only  fragment  oi 
any  length  that  has  come  down  to  us  from  the  early  Stoics, 
and  is  a  ronarkable  pixxlnction,  setting  forth  the  unity  of  God, 
his  omnipotence,  ahd  "liis  moral  government.  Chbysippus, 
from  Soli  in  Cilicia  (290 — 207  B.C.),  foUowed  Cloauthes,  and, 
in  his  voluminous  wiitings,  both  defended  and  modified  tho 
Stoical  creed.  These  three  represent  the  firsl  period  of  the 
system.  The  tecimd  period  (200 — 50  B.C.)  embraces  its 
general  promulgation,  and  its  introduction  to  the  Romans. 
Chrysippus  was  succeeded  by  Zeno  of  Sidon,  and  DioaEMiig 
of  Babylon ;  then  followed  Antipateb  of  Tarsus,  who  taught 
Pan^tios  of  Rhodes  (d.  112  B.C.),  who,  again,  taught  PosmoNius 
of  Apsmca,  in  Syria.  (Two  philosophers  arc  mentioned 
from  tho  native  province  of  St.  Paul,  besides  Chrysippus 
— Atiienodorus,  from  Cnna  in  Cilicia ;  and  ARCiiEnKMUS, 
from  Tarsus,  the  apostle's  birthplace.  It  is  remarked  by  Sir 
A.  Grant,  that  almost  all  tho  first  Stoics  were  of  Asiatic  birth; 
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and  tbo  sygtcm  iUelf  is.nndoniably  more  nkin  tothe  oriental 
mind  tban  tn  the  Orcck.)  PoRidoniuH  was  nciflbntod  with 
MarioB  and  Pompcy,  and  gave  k-RSons  to  Cicero,  Dot  tlie  moral 
treatise  of  Circro,  De  Officiit,  iadorivcd  from  a  work  of  Pan«)tiu». 
Tbo  third  period  of  SloiciRm  is  Romnii.  In  this  period,  we  have 
Onto  the  Yonngcr,  who  invited  to  his  liouoe  the  philoBopher 
Alhcnodoms ;  and,  nnder  the  Empire,  the  three  Stoic  philo- 
sophers, whoRo  writings  liave  come  down  to  us — Seneca  (6  B.C. 
— 65  A.D.),  Epictetus  (60 — 140  a.d.),  who  began  life  as  a 
nlave,  and  the  Emperor  Marcos  Aurki.ivs  Antoninus  (121 — 
180  A.D.).  StoiciHm  pre  vailed .  widely  in  tbo  Iloman  world, 
altboagh  not  to  tho  ex^-lasion  of  Epicurean  riewR. 

The  leading  Stoical  doctrines  aro^iven  in  certain  phrases 
or  ecprcsRions,  H8  '  Life  according  to  Nature'  (although  tbia 
phrase  belongs  also  to  the  Epicureans),  the  ideal  '  Wise  Man,' 
'Apathy,'  or  equanimity  of  mind  (also  an  Epicurean  ideal), 
thtt  power  of  the  '  Will,  tho  worship  of  '  Duty,'  the  constant 
'  Advance '  in  virtue,  Ac.  But  perspicuity  will  he  best  gained 
by  considering  the  Moral  system  under  four  heads — the  Theo- 
logy, the  Psychology  or  theory  of  mind;  tho  theory  of  the 
,  Qtxhl  or  bumnn  liappineRS  ;  and  tho  sclicme  of  Virtue  or  Duty. 
) . — The  TiiEOLOaiCAL  doctrines  of  the  Stoics  comprehended 
their  system  of  tho  Universe,  and  of  man's  position  in  it.  Tlney 
held  that  the  Universe  is  governed  by  one  good  and  wise  God, 
togctber  with  inferior  or  subordinate  deities.  Ood  oxercis^i 
a  moral  government ;  under  it  the  good  are  happy,  ^bilo  mis- 
fortuiHis  happen  to  the  wicked.  According  to  Epictetns,  God 
IS  the  father  of  men  ;  Antoninus  exults  in  the  beautiful  arrange- 
ment of  all  things.  The  earlier  Stoics,  Zeno  and  Chrysippus, 
entertained  high  reverence  for  the  divination,  prophecy,  and 
omens  that  were  generally  current  in  the  ancient  world. 
They  considered  that  these  were  the  methods  whereby  the 
gods  were  graciously  pleased  to  make  known  beforehand 
revelations  qf  their  foreordained  purposes.  (Herein  lay  one 
among  the  marked  points  of  contrast  between  Stoics  and 
Epicureans.)  They  held  this  foreordination  even  to  tho  length 
of  fatalism,  and  made  the  same  replies,  as  have  been  given  in 
modern  times,  to  the  diflicnlty  of  reconciling  it  with  the  exis- 
tence of  evil,  and  with  the  apparent  condition  of  the  better  and 
tho  worse  individuals  among  mankind.  They  ofTurod  explana- 
tions such  as  the  following :.  (1)  God  is  the  author  of  all  things 
except  wickedness ;  (2)  the  very  natnro  of  good  supposes  its  con- 
trast evil,  and  tho  two  are  insepai-able,  like  light  and  dark, 
(which  may  be  called  the  argument  from  Relativity) ;  (3)  in  tha 
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•nonnons   oxtont   of    tho    UnivcrKC,    Bomo    tliiiip^   mast   be  - 
neglected ;  (4)  when  evil  LapporiH  tu  the  K°(>At  >''  i"  '^"^  *"■  • 
panisbnicnt,  bat  as  connected  with  a  diflureiit  diHpcnRation ; 

(5)  parts  of  the  world  may  lie  presided  over  by  evil  demons ; 

(6)  what  wo  call  evil  may  not  bo  evil. 

Lake  most  other  ancient  schools,  the  Stoics  held  God  to  bo 
corporeal  like  man : — Body  is  tho  only  substaneo ;  nothing 
ineorporeaUcoald  act  on  what  is  corporeal ;  tho  First  Causo 
of  nil,  God  or  Zens,  is  the  primeval  fire,  emannting  from  which 
is  tho  soul  of  man  in  tho  form  of  a  warm  ether. 

.  It  is  for  human  beings  to  recognize  tho  l/iiivoino  as  go- 
▼omed  by  nniversal  Likw,  and  not  only  to  raise  thvir  minds 
to  the  comprehension  of  it,  but  to  enter  into  the  views  of  the 
administering  Zens  or  Fate,  who  muKt  regard  all  interests 
equally;  we  are  to  be,  as  it  wc^o,  in  harmony  with  him,  to 
merge  self  in  universal  Order,  to  think  only  of  that  and  its 
welfare.  As  two  is  greater  than  one,  the  interests  of  the 
wholo  world  are  infinitely  grcat<>r  than  the  interests  of  any 
■ingle  being,  and  no  one  should  be  satisHod  with  a  regard  U> 
anything  less  than  tho  whole.  By  this  elevation  of  view;  wo 
are  necessarily  raised  far  above  the  consideration  of  the  petty 
events  befalling  ourselves.  The  grand  effort  of  human  reason 
is  thus  to  rise  to  tho  abstraction  or  totality  of  entire  Nature; 
'  no  ethical  subject,'  says  Chrysippus,  '  could  Ix)  rightly  ap- 
proached except  from  tho  pre-consTderation  of  entire  Nature, 
and  the  ordering  of  the  whole.' 

As  to  Immortality,  the  Stoicsprecluded  themselves,  by  hold 
ing  the  theory  of  tho  abtai^tion  of  the  individual  soul  at  death 
into  the  divine  essence ;  bat,  on  the  other  hand,  their  doctrine 
of  advance  and  aspiration  is  what  has  in  all  times  been  the  main 
natural  argument  for  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  For  tho 
most  part,  they  kept  themselves  undecided  as  to  this  doctrine, 
giving  it  as'^an  alternative,  reasoning  as  to  our  conduct  on 
either  supposition,  and  submitting  to  the  plcasuro  of  God  in 
this  as  in  all  other  things. 

In  arguing  for  the  existence  of  Divine  power  and  govern- 
ment, they  employed  what  has  been  called  the  argument  from 
Design,  which  is  as  old  as  Sokrates.  Man  is  conscious  that' 
he  is  in  himself  nn  intellectual  or  spiritual  power,  from  which, 
by  analogy,  he  is  led  to  believe  that  a  greater  power  pervades 
the  universe,  as  intellect  pervades  the  banian  system. 

II. — In  the  PsYcnoLOQY  of  tho  Stoics,  two  questions  are  of 
interest,  their  theory  of  Pleasure  and  Pain,  and  their  views 
:ipon  the  Freedom  of  the  Will.  , 
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1.  The  theory  of  Pleamre  and  Pain.  The  Stoics  agTMd 
with  tlio  Peripntetics  (anterior  to  E])icnrus,  nut  spcclnlly 
og^inflt  him)  tlmt  the  first  principle  of  natnrc  is  (not  pleasure 
or  relief  from  pain,  but)  $ei/-preservatiim  or  irlj-Une ;  in  oll)er 
wonlK,  tlie  natural  appotit«  or  tendency  of  all  crcaturo»  in,  t« 
preserve  their  existing  condition  with  its  inherent  capacities, 

'  and  to  keep  clear  of  destruction  or  disablement.  This  appetite 
(they  said)  manifests  itself  in  little  children  before  any  plea- 
sure or  pain  is  felt,  and  is  moreover  a  fundnmcntnl  postu- 
h»te,  pre-snpposed  in  all  desires  of  particular  plensurcs,  as  well 
as  in  all  aversions  to  particular  pains.  We  lx>j;in  by  loving 
our  own  vitality ;  and  we  ccine,  by  association,  to  love 
what  promotes  of  strengthensour  vitality  ;  we  hate  destruction 

>or  disablement,  and  come  (by  secondary  association)  to  hate 
whatever  produces  that  eflTect.* 

The  doctrine  hero  laid  down  associated,  and  brought  under 
one  view,  what  was  common  to  man,  not  merely  with  the 
animal,  but  also  with  the  vegetable  world  ;  a  ])laut  was  de- 
clared to  have  an  impulse  or  tendency  to  maintain  itself, 
even  without  feeling  pain  or  pleasure.  Aristotle  (in  the  tenth 
Book  of  the  Ethics)  says,  that  he  will  not  determine  whether 
wo  love  life  for  the  sake  of  pleasure,  or  pleasure  for  the 
sake  of  lilb;  for  he  afBrms  the  two  to  bo  essentially  yoked 
together  and  inseparable:  pleasnrc  is  the  consummation  of 
our  vital  maiiilestations.  The  Peripatetics,  after  him,  put 
pleasure  down  to  a  lower  level,  as  derivative  and  accidental ; 
the  Stoics  went  farther  in  the  same  direction — possibly  from 
antithesis  against  the  growing  school  of  Kpicurns. 

The  primary  officium  (in  a  larger  sense  than  our  word 
Duty)  of  man  is  (they  said)  to  keep  himself  in  the  state  of 
nature ;  the  second  or  derivative  ojjiciiim  is  to  keep  to  snch 
things  as  are  according  to  nature,  and  to  avert  those  that  are 
contrary  to  nature;  our  gradually  increasing  experience  enabled 
us  to  discriminate  the  two.  The  youth  learns,  as  ho  grows 
up,  to  value  lK)dily  accomplishments,  mental  cognitions  and 
judgments,  good  conduct  towards  those oi'ound  him, — as  power- 
ful aids  towards  keeping  up  the  state  of  nature.  When  his 
experience  is  so  far  enlarged  as  to  make  him  a\Varc  of  the 
order  and  harmony  of  nature  and  human  society,  and  to 
impress  upon  him  the  comprehension  of  this  great  iitinl,  his 
emotions  as  well  as  his  reason  become  absorbed  by  it.     He 

'         *  There  is  aoino  analogy  between  the  above  di  otrine  and  the  great  kit 
of  Self-comerration,  aa  expounded  in  this  vclumu  (p  75). 


^ 
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reeognizca  tliis  ns  Iho  only  true  Boiinra  or  Honcstam,  to  which 
all  other  desirablo  tliiiigH  are  rtferable, — as  the  only  thing 
desirable  for  itself  and  iu  its  own  nature,  llu  drops  or  dis- 
misses all  those  prima  lutturm  that  ho  had  bognn  by  dci^iriiig. 
He  no  longer  couKiders  any  of  them  as  worthy  of  liciug  duvircd 
in  itself,  or  for  its  own  sake. 

While  therefore  (according  to  Peripatetics  as  well  as 
Stoics)  the  love  of  self  and  of  preserving  one's  own  vitality 
«nd  activify,  is  the  primary  element,  intuitive  and  connate, 
to  which  all  rational  preference  (offii-ium)  was  at  first  referred, 
— they  thought  it  not  the  less  true,  that  in  process  of  time,  by 
ozpcricnco,  association,  and  rcflec  .ion,  there  grows  up  in  tho 
mind  a  grand  acquired  sentiment  or  notion,  a  now  and  later 
light,  which  eztingaishes  and  pata  out  of  sight  the  early 
beginning.  It  was  important  to  distiiiguiKh  the  feeble  and 
obscnre  elements  from  tlio  powerful  and  brilliiint  aftergrowth ; 
which  indeed  was  fully  realized  only  in  cliosen  minds,  and  in 
them,  hardly  before  old  age.  This  idea,  when  onco  formed  in 
the  mind,  was  Tho  Ooml — the  only  thing  worthy  of  desire  for 
iht  own  sake.  The  Stoics  called  it  the  only  Good,  being  suffl- 
ciont  in  itself  for  happiness;  other  things  being  not  good,  nor 
necessary  to  happiness,  but  simply  preferable  or  advantageou.s 
when  they  could  bo  had  :  the  Peripatetios  recognized  it  ns  the 
6r8t  and  greatest  good,  but  said  also  that  it  was  not  sufiiuicnt 
in  itself;  there  were  two  other  inferior  varieties  of  good,  of 
which  something  must  bo  had  as  eoniplumcntary  (what  tho 
Stoics  called  jira-posita  or  snmeutJa).  Thus  tho  Stoics  said, 
about  tho  origin  of  the  Idea  of  liunurn  or  llonestum,  much 
the  same  as  what  Aristotle  says  about  ethical  virtue.  It  is  not 
implanted  in  ns  by  nature ;  but  we  have  at  birth  certain  initial 
tendencies  and  capacities,  which,  if  aided  by  astoclation  and 
training,  enable  us  (and  that  not  in  all  coses)  ^t6«uuiro  it. 

2.  The  Freedom  of  the  Will.  A  distinction  <wa§ 'taken  by 
Epictetns  and  other  Stoics  between  things  in  our  power  and 
things  not  in  our  power.  The  things  in  our  power  are  our 
opinions  and  notions  ulx>nt  objects,  and  all  our  atfections,  de- 
sires, and  aversions ;  the  things  nut  in  om-  power  are  our 
bodies,  wealth,  honour,  rank,  authority,  ic,  and  their  oppo- 
sitQS.  The  practical  application  is  this  :  wealth  and  high  rank 
may  not  be  in  our  power,  but  we  have  the  power  to  form  an 
iilea  of  tlie.se — namely,  that  they  are  unimportant,  whence 
tho  want  of  them  will  not  grieve  us.  A  still  more  pointed 
application  is  to  death,  whoso  force  is  entirely  in  the  idea. 

With  this  distinction  between  things  in  our  power  and 
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things  not  in  oar  power,  wo  may  connect  Ibo  nrgnmerita 
between  the  Stoics  and  J.licir  opponontn  oa  to  what  is 
now  called  tlio  Freedom  of  the  Will.  liat  wo  muHt  first 
begin  by  distingnishing  the  two  qnestionH.  Uy  things  in 
our  power,  the  Stoics  meant,  things  that  wo  cuuld  do  or 
aci{iiirc,  if  we  wilted ;  by  things  not  in  our  power,  they 
meant,  things  that  we  could  not  do  or  auipiife  if  wo 
willed.  In  both  cases,  the  volition  wns  aHKunivd  as  a  fact: 
the  question,  what  detcnnincd  it — or  whether  it  wo/  non- 
determined,  i.e.  self-dot^rniining — was  not  raised  in  the  above- 
mentioned  antithesis.  Uut  it  was  ruiscd  in  other  discussions 
be^een  the  Stoic  theorist  Chrysippus,  and  various  opponents. 
These  op|ionents  denied  that  volition  was  dctermmed  by 
motives,  and  cited  the  cases  of  equal  conflicting  motives 
(whut  is  known  as  the  ass  of  Buridan)  as  proving  that  tho 
soul  includes  in  itself,  and  exerts,  a  special  supervenient 
power  of  deciding  action  in  one  wuy  or  tho  other :  a  power 
not  dctormined  by  any  causal  antecedent,  but  self-originating, 
and  belonging  to  tlio  class  of  agency  that  Aristotlo  recog- 
nizes under  the  denomination  of  automatic,  spontaneous  (or 
essentially  irregular  and  unpredictable).  Chrysippus  replied 
by  denying  not  only  tho  reality  of  this  supervenient  force  said 
to  bo  inherent  in  tho  sonl,  bnt  also  tho  reality  of  all  that 
Aristotle  calle<l  automatic  or  spontaneous  agency  generally. 
Chrysippus  said  that  every  movement  was  determined  by 
antecedent  motives ;  that  in  cases  of  equal  contUct,  tho 
^zact  equality  did  not  long  continue,  because  some  new  but 
slight  motive  slipped  in  unporceivod  and  turned  tho  scale  on 
one  side  or  the  other.  (Seo  Plutarch  De  Stoicorum  Repug- 
nantiis,  c.  23,  p.  1045.)  Here,  wo  seo,  the  question  now 
known  as  the  Freedom  of  the  Will  is  discussed :  and 
Chrysippus  declares  against  it,  affirming  that  volition  is 
always  determined  by  motives. 

Hut  wo  also  see  that,  whil^  declaring  this  opinion, 
Chrysippus  does  not  employ  tho  terms  Necessity  or  Freedom 
of  the  Will :  neither  did  his  opponents,  so  far  as  wo  can  see : 
they  had  a  different  and  less  misleading  phrase.  Uy  Freedom, 
ChryBijipus  and  tho  Stoics  meant  tiie  i'recdom  of  doing  what 
a  man  willed,  if  he  willed  it.  A  man  is  free,  as  to  the 
thing  that  is  in  his  power,  when  he  wills  it:  he  is  not 
free,  as  to  what  is  not  in  his  power,  under  tho  same  sup- 
position. The  Stoics  laid  great  stress  on  this  distinction. 
They  pointed  out  how  much  it  is  really  in  a  man's  power 
to  transform   or  discipline  his  own  mind:   in  the  way  oi 
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oontri'lling  or  snpprcHHiiig  some  emotions,  gonorating  or  en- 
uonrnginj;^  others,  formiiijf  now  intullfctuul  ftssooiation^,  4c., 
how  much  a  man  could  do  in  tlioso  wnys,  if  he  willed  it,  and 
if  be  wont  throu<(h  the  lofwons,  habits  of  comhict,  moditntionR, 
■aitable  to  produce  Buch  nn  etfuct.  The  .Stoics  strove  tu 
o  -onte  in  a  iniiii's  mind  the  volitions  np])rnpnato  for  such 
mental  discipline,  hy  dcpictinff  the  l)i'nctii:iul  consecpie  ices 
resulting  from  St,  nnd  the  misfortune  and  shame  iuevitublo,  if 
the  mind  were  not  so  disciplincyl.  Their  purpose  was  to 
strengthen  the  ({overning  ruiiso^ot  his  mind,  and  to  enthrone 
it  08  a  fixed  habit  and  chanJcter,  ^vhich  would  control  by 
'  counter  siif,".;o«tions  the  impulse arisioLf  at  each  s|)cvial  moment 
—  particularly  all  disturbing  terrors  or  alRiremcuts.  This,  in 
their  view,  is  a  fruo  miinl ;  not  one  wherein  volition  is 
independent  of  all  motive,  but  one  wherein  the  sasceptibility 
to  different  motives  is  tem|wred  by  an  ascendant  reason,  so 
as  to  ^ve  predominiuico  to  the  better  motive  against  the 
worse.  One  of  the  strongest  motives  that  they  endeavoured 
to  enforce,  was  the  prudence  and  dignity  of  bringing  our 
volitions  into  harmony  with  the  schemes  of  Providence : 
which  (they  said)  wero  always  arranged  with  a  view  to  the 
happiness  of  the  kosnioslfn  the  whole.  >  The  bad  man,  whoae 
volitions  conflict  with  these  schemes,  is  always  baulked  of 
his  expectations,  and  brought  at  last  against  his  will  to  see 
things  carried  by  an  overruling  force,  with  aggravated  pain 
and  humiliation  to  himself:  while  the  good  man,  who  re- 
signs himself  to  them  from  the  first,  ahvnys  escapes  with 
less  pain,  and  often  without  any  at  all.  ■  Ducuiit  volentem 
fiUii,  volentem  trnhunl. 

We  have  thus  seen  that  in  regard  \o  the  doctrine  called  iti 
modern  times  the  Freedom  of  the  Will  (i.e.,  that  volitions  are 
self-originating  and  unpredictable),  the  Stoic  theorists  not  only 
denied  it,  but  framed  all  their  Ethics  upon  th»  assumption  of 
the  conti-ary.  This  same  assumption  of  the  contrary,  indeed, 
was  made  also  by  Sokrates,  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  Kpicurus :  in 
short,  by  all  the  ethical  teachers  of  antiquity-.  All  of  them 
believed  that  volitions  depended  on  causes :  that  under  the 
ordinary  conditions  of  men's  minds,  the  causes  that  voli- 
tions generally  deiiended  npon  are  often  misleading  and  some- 
times ruinous :  but  that  by  proper  stimulation  from  without 
and  meditation  within,  the  rational  causes  of  volition  might ' 
be  made  to  overrule  the  impulsive.  Plato,  Aristotle,  Epicurus, 
Dot  less  than  the  Stoics,  wished  to  ci-eate  new  fixed  habita 
uid  a  new  type  of  character.     They  differed,  indeed,  on  tbe 
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question  what  the  proper  type  of  ohamctor  was :  but  each  of 
tbem  aimed  at  the  same  goDarol  end — a  now  typo  of  uharnctor, 
regulating  the  gradu^  uf  goiicaptihility  to  dlti'uront  motivca. 
And  the  pnrpoiio  of  all^nd  each  of  these  niondists  proelutlos 
the  theory  of  free-will — i.e.,  the  theory  that  our  volitions  are 
gelf-origitiating  and  unpredictable. 

III. — Wo  must  consider  next  the  Stoical  theory  of  Happi- 
ness, or  rather  of  the  Quod,  which  with  them  *aa  procluirned 
to  be  the  sole,  indiH|)enHable,  and  solf-suiliuing  condition  of 
Usppiness.  They  declared  that  Pleasure  was  no  part  of  Uood, 
and  Pain  no  part  of  Kvil ;  therefore,  that  even  relief  from  pain 
was  not  i;eco.H8ury  to  Good  or  Happiness.'   This,  however,  if 

.followed  out  consistently,  would  di8|>ense  with  alt  morality  and 

'  »U  human  endeavour.  Accordingly,  the  Stoics  were  obliged 
to  let  in  Hunio  plca»urc8  as  an  object  of  pursuit,  and  some 
]iains  as  an  object  of  avoidance,  though  not  under  the  title  of 
Oood  and  Kvil,  but  with  the  inferior  name  of  Sumenda  and 
llejieieiida.*  Substantially,  therefore,  they  held  that  pains 
are  an  evil,  but,  by  a  proper  discipline,  may  be  triumphed 
over.  They  disallowed  the  direct  and  ostensible  pursuit  ol 
))leasnre  as  au  end  (the  point  of  view  of  Kpicurus),  but  allured 
ylieir  followers  partly  by  promising  them  the  victory  over  jmin, 

jand  partly  by  certain  enjoyment^i  of  an  elevated  cast  that  grew 

lout  of  their  plan  of  life. 

f  Pain  of  every  kind,  whether  from  the  casualties  of  exis- 
tence, or  from  the  severity  of  the  Stoical  virtues,  was  to  be 
met  by  a  discipline  of  endurance,  a  hardening  process,  which, 
if  persisted  in,  would  succeed  in  reducing  the  mind  to  a  state 
of  Apathy  or  indifference.  A  great  many  reflections  wore 
suggested  in  aid  of  this  education.  The  influence  of  exercise 
and  r^ctition  in  adapting  the  system  to  any  new  function, 
was  illustrated  by  the  Olympian  combatants,  and  by  the  Lace- 
(Iffimonian  youth,  who  endured  scourging  without  complaint, 
(ireat  Btre.sH  was  laid  on  the  instability  of  pleasure,  and  the 
constant  liability  to  accidents ;  whence  we  should  always  Iw 
anticipating  and  adapting  ourselves  to  the  worst  that  could 
happen,  so  as  never  t»  bo  in  a  state  where  anything  could 
ruffle  the  mind.     It  was  pointed  out  how  much  might  still  l>e 

•  Aristotle  and  th  ■  I'cripatelics  held  that  there  were  Iria  genera  ton- 
ofwH :  (1)  Tho8t!  ni  the  mind  (men»  sanaj,  (2)  those  of  the  body,  and  {;j) 
external  advantages.  The  Stoics  altered  this  theory  by  saying  that  only 
the  first  of  the  threo  was  botmm  ;  the  others  were  merely  pmpotiia  or 
nmfnda.  I'be  opponents  of  the  Stoies  contcoded  that  this'waa  an  alton^,- 
tion  in  words  rather  than  in  substance. 
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made  of  Uio  worst  circomstances — poverty,  bniii^IimeDt,  pablio 
odiom,  sioknoss,  old  age — and  every  cuiiaiduration  was  ad- 
vanced that  could  'arm  tbo  obdurato  brunst  with  stubborn 
patience,  as  with  triple  stocl.'  It  bos  often  becu  remarked 
that  sach  a  discipline  of  enduraucu  was  (Miculiarly  suited  to 
tbe  unsettled  condition  of  the  world  at  the  time,  wliou  any 
man,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  o^ils  of  life,  might  in  a 
moment  bo  sent  into  exile,  or  sold  into  slavery. 

Next  to  -^e  discipline  of  endurance,  we  must  rank  the 
complacent  sontimout  o{  I'rule,  which  the  Stoic  might  justly 
feel  ii^  his  conquest  of  himself,  and  in  bis  lolty  inde[ioudouoe 
and  superiority  to  the  casualties  of  life*  The  pride  of  the 
Cynic,  the  Stoic's  predecessor,  was  prominent  ami  ofTonxivo, 
showing  itself  in  scurrility  and  contempt  towards  everybody 
else ;  the  Stoical  pride  was  a  rulinomont  upon  this,  but  was 
still  a  grateful  sentiment  of  superiority,  which  helped  tomako 
np  for  the  surrender  of  indulgences.  It  was  usual  to  bestow 
the  most  extravagitnt  laudation  on  the  '  WIno  Man,'  and  every 
Stoic  coald  take  this  homo  to  the  extent  that  he  considered 
himself  as  approaching  that  great  ideal. 

The  last  and  most  elevated  form  of  StoioiU  happiness  was  , 
the   satisfaction   of  contemplating    the    Uuiverse   and   God.  j 
l^iictetus  says,  that  wo  can  acconimodutc  ourselves  cheerfully 
to  the  providence  that  rules  the   world,  if  we  possess   two 
things — the  power  of  seeing  all  thiit  happcuH  in  the  proper  _ 
relation   to    its   own  puri>ose  —  and    a   grateful   disfjosition.  > 
The  work  of  Antoninus  is  full  of  studies  of  Nature  in  the 
devout  spirit  of  'passing  from  Nature  up  to  Nature's  Qod;' 
he  is  never  weary  of  expressing  his  thorough  contentment 
with  the  coarse  of  natural  events,  and  his  soiiuo  of  the  beauties 
and  fitness  of  everything.     Old  age  has  its  grace,  and  death 
is  the  becoming  tcrminntiou.     This  high  strain  of  exniting 
contemplation  reconciled  him  to  that  complete  submission  to 
whatever  might  bciuU,  which  was  the  essential  feature  of  the 
*  Life  according  to  Nature,'  as  ho  conceived  it. 

IV. — The  Stoical  theory  of  Virtue  is  implicated  in  the 
ideas  of  the  Good,  now  described. 

Tbe  fountain  of  all  virtue  is  manifestly  the  life  according 
to  natnre ;  as  being  the  life  of  subordination  of  self  to  more" 
general  interests — to   family,  country,    mankind,   the  whole 

*  This  also  might  truly  l>e  said  of  the  Epicureans  ;  though  with  tbeai 
it  ifl  not  eo  much  pn'iUf  as  a  quiut  Belf-aatisfuctiuu  in  tr-scnping  pains  and 
disappointments  that  they  saw  others  enduring,  hce  the  beginning  of 
Lucretius'  wcond  book,  and  the  last  epistle  of  Kpicurus  to  Idomeneui. 
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nnirerso.  If  a  man  ia  prepared  to  consider  biraself  absolntoly 
nothing  in  comparison  with  the  universal  interest,  and  to 
regard  it  as  the  solo  end  of  life,  ho  has  embraced  an  ideal  of 
virtae  of  the  loftiest  order.  Accordingly,  the  Stoics  were  the 
first  to  preach  what  is  called  '  Cosmupolitunism  ;'  for  although, 
in  their  reference  to  the  go(xl  of  the  whole,  they  confonndud 
I  together  sentient  life  ond  inanimate  objects — rocks,  plants, 
Ac,  solicitude  for  which  was  nuBspent  labour — yet  they  were 
thus  enabled  to  roach  the  conception  of  the  universal  kinds 
ship  of  mankind,  and  could  not  but  include  in  their  regards 
the  brute  creation.  Tlicy  si^id :  'There  in  no  dilToronco  between 
the'  Greeks  and  Barbarians ;  the  world  in  our  city.'  Seneca 
urges  kindness  to  slaves,  fur  '  are  they  not  men  like  ourselves,  ' 
breathing  the  same  air,  living  and  dying  like  ourselves  t" 

The  Kpicnrcana  declined,  as  much  as  ])osBible,  intorfcrenco 
in  public  affairs,  but  the  Stoio  pliilosopliers  urged  men  to  the 
duties  of  active  citizenship.  Chrysippus  even  said  that  the 
life  of  philosophical  contemplation  (such  as  Aristotle  preferred, 
and  accounted  goiUike)  was  to  be  placed  on  the  sumo  level 
with  the  life  of  pleasure;  though  I'lutarcli  observes  that 
neither  Chrysippus  nor  Zeno  ever  meililled  personally  with 
any  public  duty;  buth  of  tlicm  passed  thiir  lives  in  lec- 
turing and  writing.  The  trulli  is  that  biilli  of  them  were 
foreigners  residing  at  Athens;  and  at  a  time  when  Athens 
was  dependent  on  foreign  princes.  Accordingly,  neither  Zeno 
nor  Chrysippus  hud  any  sphere  of  political  action  open  to 
them  ;  they  were,  in  tlii.s  respect,  like  Epictetus  afterwards — 
bnt  in  a  position  (piitc  dillerent  from  Seneca,  the  preceptor  of 
Nero,  who  might  hope  to  intlucnco  the  great  imperial  power 
of  Rome,  and  from  Murcus  Antoninus,  who  held  that  imps- 
rial  power  in  his  own  hands. 

!Marcu8  Antoninus — not  only  a  powerful  Emperor,  bnt 
also  the  most  gentle  and  amiable  nuin  of  his  day — talks  o( 
active  beneticeuce  both  as  a  duty  and  a  satisfaction.  IJut  in 
the  creed  of  the  Stoics  generally,  active  liencficonco  did  not 
occupy  a  prominent  place.  Tlioy  adopted  the  four  Cai-dinal 
Virtues — Wisdom,  or  the  Knowledge  of  Good  and  Evil^ 
Justice  ;  Fortitude  ;  Temperance — as  part  of  their  plan  of  tho 
virtuous  life,  the  life  according  to  Nature.  Justice,  ns  the  social 
virtue,  was  placed  above  all  tho  rest.  But  the  Stoics  wei-e  , 
not  strenuous  in  re(iuiring  more  than  Justice,  for  tho  benefit 
of  others  beside  the  agent.  They  even  reckoned  compassion 
for  the  bufferings  of  others  a.s  a  weakness,  onalogous  to  cuvy 
for  the  good  fortune  of  others. 
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Tbe  Stoic  recognizuil  the  gO(l«  (or  Uiiivorsal  Natare, 
oqaivalent  exprossioua  in  bis  crood)  iih  managing  tho  nflairs  i  _ 
ol  tUo  world,  with  a  view  to  producing  oh  umch  Imppiiioss/ 
nx  WU8  attainable  on  tho  wliolc.  Towards  this  end  tlio  guds 
did  uut  want  any  poHiiivo  oxhistanco  IVom  him ;  but  it 
woa  his  duty  and  his  slrongust  int43roHt,  to  resign  himself 
to  thoir  plans,  and  to  iibaUiin  from  all  conduut  tending 
to  frastruto  them.  Such  refraetory  tendencies  were  jwr- 
potuully  suggested  to  him  by  tho  unrouaonablo  iippotitos 
emotions,  feuni,  antipathies,  &c.,  of  flaily  lil'e ;  nil  claiming 
Batisi'aclion  at  the  cx|H!nse  of  future  misohiuf  to  hiinsell'  and 
others.  To  countervail  those  niii*leuding  forces,  by  nieans  of 
a  fixed  rational  character  built  op  through  moditntion  and  | 
philosophical  teaching,  was  tho  grand  purjioso  ( f  tho  Stoio 
ethical  creed.  Tho  emotional  or  apjielitive  self  was  to  l)o 
starved  or  curbed,  and  retjiined  only  as  an  appon<lago  to  tho 
rational  self ;  an  idea  proclaimed  before  in  general  terms  by 
Plato,  but  carried  oat  into  n  system  by  tho  iStoics,  and  to  a 
great  extent  even  by  the  Kpicurciins. 

Tho  Stoic  was  taught  to  reflect  how  much  that  appears 
to  bo  desiriiblo,  terror-striking,  provocative,  Ac,  is  not  really^ 
so,   but  is  made  to  appear   so   by   false   niid   curable  asso-       J 
ciations.     And  while  he  thus  {lisconraged  those  self-regard-      '.; 
ing  emotions  that  placed  him   in    hostility    with   others,    ho 
learnt   to   respect  the  self  of  another   num   as  well   as   his 
own.      Kpictetus  advises  to  deid   miljly  with   a  man   that 
hurts    us   either   by   word    or    deed  ;'^  and    advises   it   njxiQ 
the    following    very    remarkable    ground.       '  Recollect    that 
in  what  he  says  or  does,  he  follows  his  own  sense  of  pro- 
priety, not  yours.     Ho  must  do  what  apiH?ars  to  him  right, 
not  what  appears  to  you  ;  if  he  judges  wrongly,  it  is  ho  that 
is  hurt,  for  ho  is  the  ]>erson  deceived.    Always  repeat  to  your- 
self, in  such  a  case :  The  man  has  acted  on  his  own  opinion.' 

The  reason  hero  given  by  Epictotus  is  an  instance,  memor- 
able in  ethical  theory,  of  respect  for  individual  dissenting  con- 
riction,  even  in  an  extreme  case ;  and  it  must  be  taken  ia 
conjunction  with  his  other  doctrine,  that  damage  thus  done 
to  OS  unjustly  is  really  little  or  no  damage,  except  so  far  as  we 
onrselves  give  pungency  to  it  by  our  irrational  susceptibilities 
and  associations.  Wo  see  that  the  Stoic  submerges,  as  much 
as  he  can,  the  pre-eminence  of  his  own  individual  self,  and 
contemplates  himself  from  the  point  of  view  of  another,  only 
as  one  among  many.  But  he  docs  not  erect  the  happiuess  of 
others  into  a  direct  object  of  his  own  positive  pursuit,  beyond 
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the  reolprooltics  of  family,  citizonHliip,  and  common  bomanitjr. 
Tbo  Htoio  tbeoristM  agreed  witli  KpiuuruH  in  inculcating  Uio 
reoiprocitiea  of  juslicu  between  all  iV'lluw-oitizeuH ;  and  they 
evcu  went  farther  than  hu  did,  by  extending  the  i<|)her»  u( 
such  duties  beyond  the  limits  uf  oily,  lo  an  to  comprehend  all 
mankind.  Uut  as  to  tho  reciprocities  of  individual  friendnbip, 
Lpicarug  went  beyond  the  Stoics,  by  tho  amount  of  golf-vacrilicu 
and  devoliou  that  be  enjoined  for  the  benefit  of  a  friend. 

There  ia  altio  in  the  Stoical  gyHtem  a  recognition  of  dutiea 
to  God,  and  uf  morality  ax  boaod  on  piety.  Not  only  are  we 
all  brethren,  but  also  the  '  children  of  one  Father.' 

The  extraordinary  strnin  pat  upon  human  nature  by  tbo 
fxAl  Stoic  ideal  of  submerj^ing  self  in  the  lar);cr  interests  of 
being,  led  to  various  compromises.  The  rigid  following  out 
of  tbo  ideal  issued  in  one  of  tho  jiaradoxes,  namely, — That  all 
tho  actions  of  tho  wise  man  are  equally  perfect,  and  that,  short 
ot  the  standard  of  perlVction,  all  fnultJt  and  vices  are  equal ; 
that,  for  example,  tho  man  that  killed  a  cock,  without  good 
reoaon,  was  ua  guilty  as  he  that  killed  his  father.  This  has  a 
meaning  only  when  wo  drnw  a  line  between  spirituality  and 
morality,  and  treat  the  last  as  worthless  in  cum|)arison  of  the 
finit.  I'ho  later  Stoicp,  however,  in  their  exbortntions  to 
special  branches  of  duty,  gave  a  positive  value  to  practical 
virtue,  irresjiective  of  tbo  idail. 

The  idea  of  Duty  was  of  Stoical  origin,  fostered  and  do- 
veloped  by  the  Uomun  spirit  and  legisUition. '  Tho  early  Stoics 
bad  two  diSerent  words,— one  fur  tho  '  suitable'  (»uO(/iroi<),  or 
incomplete  propriety,  oilmitting  of  degrees,  and  IhjIow  tho 
point  of  rectitude,  and  another  lor  tho  'right'  (naroiiOio/ia),  or 
complete  rectitude  of  action,  which  nunc  could  achieve  exocpti 
the  wise  man.  It  is  a  signiticant  circumstanco  that  the 
'  suitable'  is  tho  lineal  ancestor  of  our  word  '  duty'  (through 
tho  Latin  (ijjicium). 

It  was  a  great  point  with  the  Stoic  to  bo  conscious  of 
'ndvnnco'    or  impruveniuut.*     Uy  self-examination,  he  kept 

*  Thiit  was  li  IttttT  development  of  SloipiHtn  :  the  earlier  theorists  laid 
it  down  thut  tluTO  w<-re  no  gniduatiiifi:  maika  l>eluw  tbo  level  of  wisdom  ; 
all  thortcominKS  wt^ro  on  a  par.  Qocd  was  a  point,  £vii  was  a  point ; 
there  veru  gmdations  in  tho  prcepoaila  or  tumrtula  (nono  of  which  were 
good  I,  and  in  the  rijecta  or  rrjkifnda  (nono  of  which  were  evil),  but  there 
was  no  iHQn  or  let*  yoMl,  'i'he  idea  of  advance  by  steps  towards  virtue 
or  wisdom,  was  nrobably  familiar  to  tiokrutes,  Plato,  Aristotle,  and 
Epicuras ;  tho  Stofc  thiK>rieB,  on  tho  other  hand,  tended  to  throw  it  out 
of  fight,  though  they  insisted  strcnuouiily  on  the  nccossit/  of  mental 
training  and  meditation. 
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hiiDBelf  constantly  ncqunintoc]  vitu  liis  moral  »tnto,  and  it  WM 
both  bis  daty  and  bis  Hutisluotiun  to  bo  n|>|)roikcliing  to  the 
ideal  of  the  perfect  mnn. 

It  ia  very  illastmtivo  of  the  unguarded  ixiiiitn  and  contra- 
dictions of  Stoicism,  that  contontniont  and  nputliy  wore'not  to  - 
permit  grief  even  fur  the  loss  of  frionds.    Seneca,  on  one  occa- 
sion, admits  that  ho  was  betrayed  by  hnnian  weakncHS  on  tbia 
point.     On  strict  Stoical  prinoiples,  wo  ouf^bt  to  treat  ths 
afflictions  and  the  death  of  others  with  the  sumo  frigid  indiffer- 
ence as  onr  own ;  for  why  shonld  a  man   feel  fur  a  second  ^^ 
person  more  than  ho  ou^bt  to  feul  for  himself,  as  a  more  nnit 
in  the  intinitudo  of  the  Universe  ?    VThis  is  the  contradiction 
inseparable  from  any  system  that  Ix-jrins  by  abjaring  plcasnru, 
and  relief  or  protection  from  pain,  iis  the  ends  of  life.     Kven 
granting  tliat  we  regard  plcaauro  and   relief  from  ]>uin  aa^ 
of  no  importaneo  in  onr  own  case,  yet  if  tvo  apply  tho  same 
mcasnro   to   others  wo  are   bereft  of  all  motives  to  bonovo- 
lenco ;  and  virtue,  instead  of  being  set  on  u  loftier  pinnacle,    - 
ia  left  witho'it  any  funndution. 

EPICUnUM.        [.111-270  11.C.] 

Epiciii-nfi  wns  born  311  li.c,  in  the  island  of  Samoa.  At 
the  age  of  eighteen,  ho  repaired  to  Alliens,  whei-o  ho  is  snp- 
posed  to  have  enjoyed,  tho  teaching  of  Xcnocrates  or  Theo- 
phrnstns.  In  306  B.C.,  ho  opened  a  school  in  a  garden  in 
Athens,  wheuco  his  followers  have  sometimes  lx;en  called  the 
'  philosophers  of  the  garden.'  His  life  was  simple,  chaste,  and 
temperate.  Of  tho  300  works  he  is  said  to  have  written, 
nothing  has  come  down  to  ns  except  three  letters,  giving  a 
sammary  of  his  views  for  the  ase  of  his  friends,  and  a  miraber 
of  detAched  sayings,  preserved  by  Diogenes  Laertiu.s  and 
others.  Moreover,  some  fragments  of  his  work  on  Nature  have 
been  found  at  Ucrculancura.  Tho  additional  sonrces  of  our 
knowledge  of  Kpicurns  are  the  works  of  his  opponents, 
Cicero,  Seneca,  Plutarch,  and  of  his  follower  Lucretius.  Our 
information  from  Epicurean  writers  respecting  tlio  doctrines 
of  their  sect  is  much  less  copious  than  what  wo  possess- 
from  Stoio  writers  in  regard  to  Stoic  opinions.  We  have  no 
Epicnreun  writer  on  Philosophy  except  Lucretius ;  whereas 
respecting  the  Stoical  creed  under  the  Roman  Empire,  the  im- 
portant writings  of  Seneca,  Epictctus,  and  Morcns  Antoninus, 
afford  most  valuable  evidence. 

To  Epicurus  snccccded,  in  tho  Icadorsliip  of  his  school. 
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Uurmachtfa,  Pulystrotos,  Dionjaiim,  Daailides,  and  othorR,  tea 
in  nambcr,  down  to  tliu  ago  of  AagustuB.  Among  Kuman 
£piouroan8,  liiicrotioB  (05 — 51  B.C.)  1*  the  must  important, 
bia  poem  (Do  Itcrnm  Natnra),  being  the  completodt  account 
of  tbo  syBtem  that  ozisU.  Other  dislinguiBlicd  folluwom  were 
Horace,  AtticuD,  and  Lncian.  In  modem  tiincii,  Pierre 
Gassendi  (15U2 — 1G55)  revived  the  doctrines  of  Upicunis, 
and  in  1647  pnbh'sbod  bis  '  Syntagma  Fbihwophio)  Kpicuri,' 
and  a  Life  of  Kpionrus.  The  repalation  of  Onssendi,  in  bis 
life  time,  rested  cliiefly  npon  bia  physical  thoorips ;  bnt  his  in- 
flncnce  was  much  felt  aa  a  Chriatian  n])hohler  of  lOpicurcanism. 
Oaaoendi  was  at  one  lime  in  orders  as  a  Roman  Catholic,  and 

Erofesaor  of  theology  and  philosophy.  Ho  established  an 
Ipicurcan  school  in  France,  among  the  disciples  of  which 
were,  ilolidrc.  Saint  Kvrcmond,  Count  de  Urammont,  the 
Duke  of  Rochofoupalt,  Fontcnelle,  and  Voltaire. 

The  standard  of  Virtue  and  Vice  is  referred  by  Epicams 
to  plcoauro  and  pain.  Pain  is  the  only  evil,  Plcofuro  ia  the 
only  good.  Virtue  is  no  end  in  itself,  to  be  sought :  Vice  ia 
no  end  in  itself,  to  be  avoided.  The  motive  for  cultivating 
Virtne  and  buniKliing  Vice  arises  from  the  consequelicea  of 
each,  aa  the  means  of  multiplying  pleasures  and  averting  or 
lessening  pains.  But  to  the  attainment  of  this  purpose,  the 
complete  supremacy  of  licason  is  indispensable ;  in  order  that 
we  may  take  a  right  comparative  measure  of  the  varieties  of 
pleasure  and  pain,  and  pursue  tho  course  that  promises  the 
least  amount  of  sutTering.* 

In  all  ethical  theories  that  make  bappincss  tho  supremo 

^  object  of  pursuit,  the  position  of  virtue  depends  entirely  upon 

"•  the  theory  of  what  constitutes  ha])piness.     Now,  Epicuma 

(herein  differing  from  tho  Stoics,  as  well  as  Aristotle),  did 

not  recognize  IlappiuesB  as  anything  but  freedom  from  pain 

•  Thia  theory  (taken  in  its  moat  general  srnae,  and  apart  from  diffor- 
micea  in  the  estimation  of  particular  pleuures  and  pains),  had  been  pro- 
claimed lonff  txifore  the  time  of  Epicurus.  It  is  one  oi  tho  varmui 
theories  of  Plato :  for  in  hia  dialogue  called  Protagoras  (though  in  other 
dialogues  he  reasons  diflurently)  wo  Ur.d  it  explicitly  set  forth  and 
elaborately  vindicated  by  his  principal  spokesman,  Sokrates,  against  the 
Sophist  Protagoras.  It  was  also  held  by  Ariatippus  (companion  o( 
Sokratos  along  with  Plato)  and  by  bis  followers  after  him,  called  the 
Cyrcnaica.  Ijistly,  it  was  maintained  by  Eudoxus,  ono  of  the  most 
estimable  philosopnert  contemporary  with  Aristotle.  Epicurus  was  thus 
in  no  way  the  originator  of  tho  theory  :  but  ho  had  hia  own  way  of  con- 
ceiving it — his  own  t)ody  of  doctrine  physical,  cosmologiral,  and  theo- 
logical, with  which  it  was  implicated — and  bis  own  oomparative  valuation 
of  pleasure*  and  pains. 
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•ad  enjoyment  of  pleaaaro.  It  ii  eBionlial,  however,  to 
underataud,  how  Kpicurus  conceived  ])loaiiaro  and  pnin,  and 
what  in  the  Epicurfuu  Bcal<>  of  pleiuuroa  and  pains,  ^riuluutcd 
oa  objects  of  reasonable  dcHiro  or  aversion  r  It  is  a  great 
error  to  aappose  that,  in  making  pleaaaro  the  itandard  of 
virtue,  Kpicnmi  had  in  view  that  elaborate  and  studiod  grati- 
Sontion  of  the  sensual  appetites  that  wo  associato  with  the 
word  Epicurean.  Epicurus  declares — '  When  wo  soy  that 
pleasure  is  the  end  of  life,  we  do  not  moan  tl)0  plcoSnrcs  of 
the  dchanchoo  or  tlio  sonimalist,  as  sumo  from  ignorance  or 
from  malignity  represent,  but  freedom  of  tho  body  from  pain, 
and  of  the  soul  from  anxioty.  For  it  is  not  continuous 
drinkings  and  rovollings,  nor  Uie  society  of  women,  nor  rare 
viands,  and  other  luxuries  of  tho  table,  that  constitute  a 
pleaaant  life,  but  sober  contemplation,  snch  as  searches  out  the 
grounds  of  choice  and  avoidance,  and  bauixhcs  those  chimeras 
that  harass  the  mind.  C 

Freedom  from  pain  is  thus  niado  the  primary  element  of 
happiness ;  a  one-sided  view,  re])Octcd  in  the  doctrine  of 
Incko,  that  it  is  not  tho  idea  of  future  good,  but  llie  pre- 
sent greatest  uneasiness  that  most  strongly  affects  tho  will. 
A  neutral  statu  of  feeling  is  necessarily  imperilled  by  a  greedy 
pursuit  of  pleasures;  hence  the  dictum,  to  be  content  with 
little  is  a  great  good  ;  because  little  is  most  easily  obtained. 
The  regulation  of  the  desires  is  therefore  of  high  moment. 
According  to  Epicurus,  desires  fall  into  three  grades.  Some 
arc  natural  and  Heccssary,  such  as  desire  of  drink,  food,  or 
life,  and  are  easily  gratified.  But  when  the  uneasiness  of  a 
want  is  removed,  the  bodily  pleasures  admit  of  no  farther 
increase;  anything  additional  only  viiriV«  tho  pleasure,  llenoa 
the  luxuries  which  go  beyond  the  relief  of  our  wants  are 
tliorougbly  8a|)ertluon.t ;  and  the  desires  arising  from  them 
(forming  tho  iccoud  grade)  though  natural,  are  not  necDssary. 
A  third  class  of  desires  is  neither  natural  nor  necessary,  but 
begotten  of, vain  opinion  ;  sueh  as  the  thirst  for  civic  honours, 
or,for  power  over  others ;  those  desires  are  the  most  difficult  to 
gratify,  and  even  if  gratified,  entail  npon  us  trouble,  anxiety, 
and  peril.  [This  account  of  the  desires,  following  up  the 
advice — If  you  wish  to  ho  rich,  study  not  to  increase  your 
goods,  but  to  diminish  your  desires — is  to  a  certain  extent 
wise  and  even  indispensable ;  yet  not  adapted  to  all  tempera- 
inents.  To  those  that  enjoy  pleasure  very  highly,  and  are 
not  sensitive  in  an  equal  degree  to  pain,  such  a  negative  con- 
oeption  of  happiness  would  bo  imperfect.]     Kpicurug  did  not) 
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however,  doprecoto  posilivo  plcannre.  If  it  could  b«  rcaoheA 
without  pain,  Kod  did  not  resalt  in  paiu,  it  was  a  pamgood; 
and,  ovun  if  it  conld  not  be  had  without  pain,  tho  (yioation 
was  Rtill  open,  whether  it  night  not  bo  well  worth  tho  price. 
But  in  estimating  the  worth  of  plcitsuro,  tho  abNonco  of  any 
•ocompanyiug  pain  should  weigh  heavily  in  the  balance.  At 
this  point,  the  Epicurean  theory  connects  itself  most  inli- 
mately  with  the  conditions  of  virtue  ;  for  virtue  is  more  con- 
cerned with  averting  mischief  and  suQering,  than  with  multi- 
plying positive  enjoyments. 

llodily  feeling,  in  the  Kpicurean  psyeholnj^y,  is  prior  in 
order  of  time  to  the  mental  element ;  the  former  was  primor- 
dial, while  the  latter  was  derivative  from  it  by  repeated  pro- 
cesses of  memory  and  association.  But  though  such  was  thu 
order  of  sequence  and  generation,  yet  when  wo  compare  the 
two  as  ooustituonts  of  hiip|iinc8S  to  the  formed  man,  tho 
mental  clement  much  outwoighud  the  bodily,  both  as  pain  and 
as  pleasure.  Uodily  pain  or  pleasure  exists  only  in  the  pre- 
sent; when  not  felt,  it  is  nothing.  But  mental  feelings  iuvolvo 
memory  and  hojte — embrace  the  past  as  well  as  the  fatnro — 
endure  for  a  long  time,  and  may  he  recalled  or  put  oat  of 
sight,  to  a  great  degree,  at  our  discretion. 

This  last  point  is  one  of  tho  moHt  remarkable  features  of 
the  Epicurean  mental  disciplina  Epicurus  deprecated  tho 
general  habit  of  mankind  in  always  hankering  after  some 
new  satiKfuctiou  to  come ;  always  discontented  with  tho  pre- 
sent, and  oblivious  of  post  comforts  as  if  they  had  never  been. 
These  past  comforts  ought  to  bo  treasured  up  by  memory  and 
reflection,  so  that  they  might  become  as  it  were  matter  for 
rumination,  and  might  serve,  in  trying  moments,  even  to 
counterbalnnco  extreme  physical  suffering.  Tho  health  of 
Epicurus  liimKulf  was  very  bad  during  the  closing  years  of 
bis  life.  Thui'o  remains  a  fragment  of  his  last  letter,  to  an 
intimate  friend  and  companion,  Idomeneus — '  I  write  this  to 
yon  on  the  lost  day  of  my  life,  whicli,  in  spite  of  the  severest 
internal  bodily  pains,  is  still  a  happy  day,  because  I  set  against 
(hem  in  tho  hinlance  all  the  mental  pleasure  felt  in  the  recollec- 
tion of  my  post  conversations  with  you.  Take  ciire  of  the 
children  left  by  Motrodorus,  in  a  manner  worthy  of  your 
demeanour  from  boyhood  towards  me  and  towards  philosophy.' 
Bodily  pain  might  thus  bo  alleviated,  whenit  occurred;  it 
might  be  greatly  lessened  in  occurrence,  b^^prudent  and 
moderate  habits ;  bistly,  oven  at  the  worst,  if  violent,  it  never 
hksted  long ;  if  not  violent,  it  might  be  patiently  borne,  and 
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'  WM   at  mnj  rate  tenninntei^,  or  tormiiiable  at  pIoiuorB,  by 
d«at\.. 

In  tho  Tiew  of  Epioant.%  tho  chiof  miHorios  uf  life  aroao, 
not  from  biKlily  painH,  but  partly  from  duluitiong  of  hope,  and 
ezaggemted  aitpiralioni  for  wualih,  h<inonr«,  power,  &o.,  in 
all  which  the  objectn  appeared  most  ito<luclivo  from  a  iliatanoe, 
inciting  man  to  lawlcwt  violence  and  trvooliory,  while  in  the 
roulity  they  were  always  diitappuintmonUi,  and  (ronorolly  noroc- 
tiling  wonio ,  partly,  and  still  more,  from  tho  doluHiunii  of 
fear.  Of  thia  last  Hurt,  were  tliu  two  greatest  tormuaU  of 
human  cxistonco— Foar  of  Death,  and  of  oterniU  siiRuring  after 
death,  oh  annonnced  by  prophets  and  p(iet«,  and  Fear  of  tho 
Oods.  Kpicaras,  who  did  not  believe  in  the  continued 
existence  of  tho  sonl  lepamte  from  tliu  body,  declared  that 
there  ooald  never  bo  any  rational  ground  for  fearing  death, 
■iooe  it  was  simply  a  permanent  cxtinutioa  of  consciuiunoss.* 
Death  was  nothing  to  ns  (ho  snid)  ;  when  death  oomos,  we 
are  no  more,  either  to  safler  or  to  enjoy.  Tet  it  was  tho 
gronndloss  fear  of  this  nothing  that  poJHoned  all  tho  tranquil- 
lity of  life,  and  hold  men  impri.toned  even  when  existence  was  a 
tonnent.  Whoever  badsnrmonnled  that  fear  was  armed  at  once 
against  cruel  tyranny  auJ  against  all  the  gravest  misfortnnoa. 
Next,  tho  fear  of  tho  gods  was  not  Io.hs  delusive,  and  hardly 
less  tormenting,  than  the  fear  of  dunth.  It  was  a  capital 
error  (Epicurus  declared)  to  suppose  that  tho  gods  employod 
themselves  as  agents  in  working  orHU|)orintouding  the  march  of  L 
the  Cosmos  ;  or  in  conferring  favour  on  some  men,  and  admin- 
istering chastisement  to  otherx.  The  vulgar  i-eligious  tales, 
which  represented  them  in  this  clianieter,  wcro  untrae  and 
insulting  oa  regards  the  gods  thomsuIvcH,  and  pregnant  with 
perversion  and  misery  as  rogarils  the  hopes  and  fears  of  man- 
kind. Epicurus  believed  sincerely  in  tho  gods  ;  reverenced 
them  as  beings  at  once  perreclly  happy,  immortal,  and  un- 
changeable ;  and  took  delight  in  tho  public  religious  festivals 
and  ceremonies.  Uat  it  was  inconsistent  with  these  attri-j 
butes,  and  repalsive  to  his  fjelings  of  reverence,  to  conceive! 
them  as  agents.  The  idea  of  nguncy  is  derived  from  human 
experience ;  we,  as  agents,  act  with  a  view  to  supply  Some 
wantf  to  fulfil  some  obligation,  to  ac()uire  some  pleasure,  to 

*  The  Mul,  according  to  Epicttnii,  was  a  Bubtlo  but  onorf^otic  com- 
ponnd  (of  air,  vapour,  hoat,  and  another  numt-Usi  ini^rodienty,  with  its  boat  ^ 
parts  concentratud  in  tho  chost,  yet  pervading  and  sustaining  the  whole 
body ;  atill,  however,  du[)cnding  for  ita  support  on  the  body,  aud  incapabl* 
«t  separate  or  disembodied  ountinoance,  "-^ 
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aocompliah  lomo  object  dciiirod  bat  not  rot  nttaiaod— in  ihorii 

to  fill  lip  Olio  nr  other  of  tlio  many  gnps  in  oar  imperfect  liappi* 

noM  ;  tno  go«l«  alroiuly  Aitti«  all  llmt  a)^nU  Btrive  to  ((lit,  and 

more  than  Rfruntii  ever  do  got ;  /their  i-ondiiion  iH  one  not  of 

agency,  but  of  tninquil,  golf-Hustaining,  fraitiun.    Accordingly, 

KpiciiruH  thought    (hh  Ariatotle*   hud  thoagbt  before  him) 

.  tbiit  the   iM-rfei-t,  i'teniul,^and  imperturbable  well-being  and 

'  felicity  of  the  f^iMlx  uxcladcd  the  nuppoiiition  of  their  being 

'  agent*.     Ho  luoUcd   upon  them  as  typoH  of  tifat  uiimiileHtou 

aafetr  and  nnulloy«il   Kulinfuotion  which  waa  whiit  he  under- 

atood    by  ploaAure  or  happinetia — oa   objecVi   of  reverential 

envy,  whoso  aympiitliy  he  wiia  likely  to  obtain  by  UHBirailutiug 

hia  own  toniper  und  condition  to   thi'in<,  ns   I'.ir  as  human 

,      circnmatunrea  nlluwud. 

Those  throlo^iciil  views  were  placed  by  Kplcarua  in  tlio 
foregroand  of  his  ethical  philosophy,  ns  the  only  raeuns  of 
diapclling  those  fears  of  the  ginlN  tlmt  the  current  fiiblea 
instilled  iiit^i  every  one,  and  that  did  so  much  to  destroy 
human  comfurt  and  accurity.  lie  proclaimed  that  beings  in 
immortal  felicity  neither  Kutrerod  vexation  in  themselves  uor 
caused  vexation  to  others — neither  showed  anger  nor  favoar 
to  particular  persons.  Tlio  doctrine  that  tlioy  were  the 
working  niaiia)rers  in  the  fill'uirs  of  the  Cusmon,  celestial  and 
terrefitrial,  human  and  extru-liunian,  ho  not  only  repadiuted 
^  aa  incompatible  with  their  attributes,  but  declared  to  bo  im- 
pious, cousidering  tho  disorder,  sufforings,  and  violonco, 
everywhoro  visible.  He  disallowed  all  prophecy,  divination, 
and  oracular  inspiration,  by  which  tho  public  around  him 
believed  that  tho  gods  were  perpetually  roinmunicating 
apeciiJ  revelations  to  individuals,  and  fur  which  Sokratea  had 
felt  so  peculiarly  thankful.t 

It  is  remarkable  that  Stoioa  and  K|>icuroan8,  in  spite  of 
their  marked  opposition  in  dogma  or  tlicory,  agreed  so  far 
in  practical  results,  that  bntli  declared  these  two  modes  of 
uneasiness  (fear  of  the  gods  aud  fear  of  death)  to  be  the 
great  torments  of  human  existence,  and  both  strove  to  remove 
or  covnterbolaiico  them. 

So  far,  tho  teaching  of  Epicnms  appears  con6ncd  to  the 
separato  bappioesa  of  each  individual,  as  dcpcndeut  npon  hia 
own  prndence,  sobriety,  and  correct  views  of  Natore.     Bat 

•  AriatoL  Do  Coclo.  II.  a.  12,  p.  292,  22,  6, 6.  Id  tho  Ethics,  AriitoUa 
aMigBB  thooriiini;  contvmpUtiun  to  tho  gods,  aa  tho  only  prooeta  worthy 
of  tSeir  eiall«d  dignity  and  •uprcmo  felicity. 

f  Xenophon  Memor.  I.  1—10;  IV.  3—11. 
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tliii  ia  not  the  wholo  of  Iho  Epicurean  Gthicti.  The  KjHtom 
aliio  conudonxl  each  man  a»  in  c<)m|miiionHhip  with  other* ; 
The  preoupta  wore  shaped  n<H;urdiiiKly,  linit  rn  to  JuHtioe, 
next  aa  tu  Friendahip.  In  hnth  t^ofw,  thu  foundation  whoro- 
on  Kpioama  built  waa  liocipVooity :  not  piiro  ancrifioe 
to  otiiora,  but  partncrahip  with  olliurH,  hrnvticiiil  tu  all. 
Ue  kept  the  ideaa  of  aulf  and  of  othcra  inioparably  kuit 
together  in  one  complex  asaocintion :  he  did  not  cxpol  or 
degrade  either,  in  order  to  give  exclnaive  ascendancy  to  the 
other.  The  dictate  of  Nataral  Justice  was  that  no  man 
ahotild  hnrt  another :  each  was  bound  to  abstain  from  doing 
harm  to  othera;  each,  on  thia  condition,  woa  entitled  to  connt 
on  security  and  re'ief  from  the  fear  tliat  others  would  do  harm 
to  him.  Such  deuble  aspect,  or  reciprocity,  waa  easontial  to 
BtNiial  companionahip :  those  that  could  not,  or  would  not, 
accept  thia  covenant,  were  unlit  for  society.  If  a  man  do«a 
not  tM'hnre  justly  towards  others,  ho  cannot  expect  tl>at  they 
will  bcliiivo  justly  towarda  him  ;  to  live  n  lifo  of  injnntico,  and 
expect  that  othera  will  not  find  it  oat,  ia  idle.  The  nnjnat 
roan  cannot  enjoy  a  moment  of  security.  Kpiuurna  laid  it 
downexpKcitly,  that  just  and  righteous  dealing  was  the  india- 
ponsabljf  condition  to  every  one's  cuml'ort,  and  was  the  beat 
mennaiCf  attaining  it. 

The  reciprocity  of  Justice  was  valid  towarda  all  tho.world; 
the  reciprocity  of  Friendship  went  much  t'arthor ;  it  involved 
indefinite  and  active  l)cncficonce,  but  could  reach  only  to  a 
select  few.  Epionrus  inKisted  emphatically  on  the  value  of 
friendahip,  aa  a  means  of  linppinesa  to  both  tlio  persons  so 
united.  He  declared  that  a  pHxl  friend  was  nnDtlicr  self,  and 
that  friends  ought  to  bo  prepared,  in  case  of  need,  to  die  for 
each  other.  Yet  ho  dcelj^d  to  recommend  an  established 
community  of  goods  among  the  members  of  liin  fmtornity,  aa 
prevailed  in  the  Pythagorean  brotherhood  :  for  such  an  msti- 
tution  (he  said)  implied  mistrust.  He  recommended  efforts 
to  please  and  to  serve,  and  o  forwardness  to  give,  for  the  pur- 
pone  of  gaining  and  benefiting  a  friend,  and  ho  even  declared 
that  there  was  more  plca.sure  in  conferring  favours  than  in 
receiving  them  ;  but  be  was  no  less  strenuous  in  inculcating 
an  intelligent  gratitude  on  the  receiver.  No  one  except  a 
wiso  man  (he  said)  knew  how  to  return  a  favour  properly.* 

•  These  exhortations  to  active  friendship  were  not  unfrnitflfl.  W« 
know,  even  by  tho  admiuion  of  witnesses  adverse  to  tho  Kpicnrean 
doctrines,  that  the  harmony  among  tho  members  of  the  sect,  with  common 
veneration  for  tho  founder,  waa  more  marked  and  rooro  enduring  than 
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Virtno  and  bftppineu,  in  the  theory  of  E|iiooroii,  iroro  tho* 
inioparnblii.  A  mui  could  not  be  liappy  until  he  hut)  aur- 
niouiitod  lliu  foar  of  denlh  and  the  fuar  of  god*  instilled  hy  the 
oarri'iit  fiiblux,  wliiuh  dUturbod  all  trani|uillity  of  mind  ;  until 
ha  hnd  baniNhvd  tlioae  foctitiou*  doairog  that  paiihod  him 
into  oojDtontion  for  wealth,  power,  or  culubrity  ;  nor  nnloiui  he 
bohared  wiih  jnstico  to  all,  and  with  antiru  devoted  friondiihip 
tuwardt  a  few.  Such  a  mental  condition,  which  ho  tlioujfht 
it  wa»  in  every  niau'i)  power  to  actjniru  by  appropriate  tunching 
•ad  oonipnnionabip,c<jiiiititnted  virtue ;  and  wax  the  iiuro  as  well 
aa  tliu  only  precuraor  of  f^iininu  happinciw.  A  mind  tlins  nn- 
diii(prl>od  and  puritiud  wns  tJulIUnent  to  itHulf.  The  mcro  nntlit- 
faction  of  the  wants  of  life,  niid  tho  loonvoriiatiun'^f  f.ii'iidii, 
became  thou  fult  plcoxiiroH ;  if  more  could  bo  luul  without  pre- 
ponderant mischief,  bo  much  Ihu  butter;  but  jNatnre,  dis- 
Dorthcned  of  lior  corru|>tioiiiiniul  prcjudiccR,  rocpiirod  no  more 
to  bo  liiippy.  Thin  at  least  wiw  on  much  n»  tho/conditiimn  of 
humanity  admittcil :  a  triincpiil,  nndixturlxid,  iijnocuous,  non- 
competitive fruitiiiii,  which  approached  most  l»carly  to  tha 
perfc'<it  liappinoax  of  llio  CJod«.* 

Tho  Kpicurcnn  throry  of  vlrtuo  in  the  lyiH)  of  nil  thosothnt 
make  an  crdighlcncd  Kiilf-intoruHt  thu  bisin  of  ri^lit  and 
wronpf.  Tlio  lour  ciinliiiul  virtucM  Njoro  explained  from  tho 
Epicurean  |K)int  of  view,  rntdrnce  vVas  the  Bupromo  rale  of 
conduct.  It  was  a  ciilculntion  and  luilnncing  of  pleasures  and 
pains.  Its  object  whs  a  judiuious  Refection  of  pleasures  to  bo 
■ought.  It  tenches  nien  to  fore);o*idle^ishc9,  and  to  despise 
idle  fours.  Teiiip'Tnitre  is  tho  mannf^ment  of  sensual  plea- 
sures.    It  seeks  to  nvoiJ  excess,  so  as  on  tho  whole  to  extraot 

that  pxliibitt^d  by  any  or  the  other  philoanphical  aects.  Epiourui 
huniHiU  wus  a  miin  ut  (iinialilo  iMinunnl  qualitica:  hia  t^^atiimeitt,  tlill 
rvmaiuinif,  showa  an  atfoctionatti  rrgard,  Ixjth  for  hii  surviving  fiit-njii, 
and  for  tho  iwrmanent  attachment  of  oach  to  the  othen,  aa  woU  aa  of  all 
to  tho  BchooL  DiogcnoH  Lacrtiiia  tolls  as — nearly  200  years  after  Christ, 
and  460  years  aftor  the  death  of  Kpicurua — that  the  Kpicureao  sect  still 
oonlinued  ita  numbers  and  dignity,  having  outlasted  ita  centemporariita 
and  rivals.  The  hannony  among  the  Epioureans  may  bo  explained,  not 
merely  from  the  temper  of  the  master,  but  partly  from  tho  doetrinca  and 
plin  of  life  that  he  recommended.  Ambition  and  love  of  power  wore 
discouraged:  rivalry  among  tho  members  for  sucoeas,  either  political  or 
rhalorioal,  was  at  any  rate  a  rare  exception :  all  wero  taught  to  conflno 
thomselvei'  to  that  privacy  of  life  and  love  of  philnsophicul  communion 
which  alike  required  alid  nourished  tho  mutual  sym|>athius  of  tho 
brotherhood. 

*  Consistently  with  this  view  of  happiness,  Epicurus  advised,  la 
regard  to  politics,  quiet  suhniiiuion  to  tstablishod  auLliurity,  without 
ottive  moddling  beyond  what  uucceaity  required. 
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M  jsaoh  pleasure  M  oar  bodily  organimre  o.ipablu  or»ffordiuff.  i  ^ 
FnrlUiidt  M  k  virtao,  becauae  it  uveruumoa  i'uni'  niul  twin.  It  ^ 
OPiuuU  in  fnciug  tlauger  or  endiirin);  pain,  to  avoid  (greater 
poMiblo  evils.  Jiutice  in  of  artiliciul  urit^iii.  It  oonniiiU  in  a 
tacit  agreement  among  mankind  to  alMtuin  from  injuring  one 
another.  The  ■ccurily  that  every  man  hiu  iu  bis  persuu  and 
pro])crty,  ia  the  great  conHidcrution  urging  to  abHtinenoe  from 
Injuring  others.  Dat  ih  it  not  poiuiililo  to  commit  injnstioo 
with  safely?  The  anitwur  wiu,  '  Irijuxtiue  is  not  an  evil  in 
iuolf,  but  becomes  so  from  the  fuiir  that  haants  the  injuror  of 
not  being  able  to  eMcniie  the  appointed  avengers  of  such  acts.' 

The  I'bysics  of  Epicurus  wore  borrowed  in  the  miiin  from 
the  atomic  theory  of  Democritns,  but  wore  niodiKed  by  him  in 
tk  manner  subservient  and  contributory  to  l>is  etiiical  seliomo. 
To  that  scheme  it  wax  essential  that  thoHe  celestial,  atmos- 
pheric, or  terrestrial  phenomunn  that  the  public  around  him 
ascribed  to  the  agency  and  purposes  of  the  gods,  should  be  un- 
derstood as  bt'ing  produced  l)y  plivHical  cnusos.  An  eclipse,  an 
earthquake,  a  storm,  a  shipwreck,  umiinuiiI  ruin  or  drought,  a 
good  or  a  bail  hnrvont — oud  not  iiierrly  tlii'se,  but  many  other 
oocnrrcncos  fur  smiillur  and  nioro  uiiiiiipurtnnt,  as  we  may  see 
by  the  eighteenlli  clmplcr  of  tlio  (Jhiiracters  of  Theophrostaa 
— were  then  rojjiipdi'd  as  viHitiitinnn  of  the  gods,  requiring  to 
bo  interpreted  by  recognized  proplietH,  and  to  l)o  ap|ioaMcd  by 
ceremonial  expiations.  When  onco  a  man  became  convinced 
that  all  these  phenomena  prococitud  from  physical  agenoioN,  a 
host  of  terrors  and  anxieties  would  (llHnp|>oar  from  the  mind  ; 
and  this  Epicurus  asserted  to  ho  the  benelieont  otfect  and  real 
re<!ommen(lation  of  phyHicul  phihrnopliy.  He  took  Httio  or  no 
thought  for  sciuntitio  curiosity  an  a  motive  i^r  <ii,  which  both 
DomocritUH.nnd  Aristotle  put  so  nimOi  iu  the  foreground. 

Epicnrua  adopted  the  atomistic  Helieino  of  DemocrituH,  but 
with  some  important  variations.  He  conceiveii  that  the  atoms  all  | 
moved  with  equal  velocity  in  the  downward  direction  of  gravity. 
But  it  occurred  to  bira  that  upon  this  hyiwthesis  there  could 
never  occur  any  collisions  or  combinations  of  tlie  atoms — 
nothing  bat  continued  and  unchangeable  parallel  lines.  Accord- 
ingly, bo  modified  it  by  saying  tluit  the  line  of  descent  was  not 
exactly  rectilinear,  but  that  each  atom  deflected  a  little  from  the 
straight  line,  and  each  in  its  own  direction  and  degree ;  so  that 
it  becai|[ie  possible  to  assume  collisions,  resiliences,  adhesions, 
combinations,  among  them,  as  it  hod  been  possible  under  the 
rariety  of  original  movements  asoril)ed  to  them  by  UomocritoB. 
Tho  oppoDcuts  of  Epicurus  derided  this  auxiliary  hypothesis; 
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they  kfflrmflil  timl  he  iir^^nUHl  tho  individual  deflection  of  eMh 
atom,  witlioat  iwRiffiiing  »ny  oanw,  and  onW  bouaniio  ho  waa 
perplexod  liy  tho  myntory  of  mnii'H  frft-will.  Hot  Kpicnrna 
waa  not  nii>r«  n|icn  to  attack  on  this  ground  than  other  phy- 
aical  pbiloimiihi'ni.  Host  of  them  ((<zoe|it  purhapi  tho  moit 
ownjiitent^of  the  Stoio  fataliata)  helioved  that  gunio  among 
the  phenomena  of  the  nnivene  occnrred  in  rognlur  and  pro- 
drctuhle  Mxinonoe,  while  othen  were  essentially  irruf^uliir  and 
onpn-dictable  ;  each  philoaopher  devised  bis  bypotbesin,  niid 
recognixed  some  funaamontal  principle,  to  explain  tho  firkt 
class  of  phenomena  as  well  as  the  second.  Plato  admitted  an 
invincible  Erratic  necessity ;  Aristotle  introduced  Chance  and 
Spontaneity  ;  Domocntns  maltiplied  indufinit<>ly  tlio  varioties 
of  atomic  movements.  The  hypothetical  deHuxion  alleged 
by  Kpicurus  was  his  way,  not  more  unwarranted  than  tb* 
others,  of  providing  a  fundamental  princijilo  for  the  unpre- 
Uictablo  piicnomeua  of  tho  universe.  Among  those  are  the 
mental  (including  tho  volitional)  ninnifeHtations  of  men  and 
animalM ;  but  there  are  many  others  besides  ;  and  there  is  no 
KTonnd  for  iM^lieving  that  the  myKtery  of  froo-will  was  pecu- 
liarly present  to  his  mind.  Tho  mnvomonts  of  a  man  or 
animal  are  not  exclusively  subject  to  gravitation  and  other 
general  laws  ;  they  are  jmrtly  governed  by  nientnl  impulse! 
and  by  forces  of  the  organism,  intrinsic  and  i>ccnliar  to  him- 
self, unseen  and  nnfelt  by  others.  For  tlipHo,  m  common  with 
many  other  nntraceable  phenomena  in  tho  material  world, 
Epicurus  provides  a  principle  in  tho  supplementary  hypo- 
thiesis  of  deflexion.  Ho  rejected  the  fatalism  contained 
in  tho  theories  of  some  of  tlio  Stoics,  and  admitted  a 
limited  range  of  empire  to  ohiinex-,  or  irregularity.  But 
he  maintained  that  the  will,  fur  from  being  among  the 
phenomena  CKscntially  irregular,  is  under  the  influence  of 
motives ;  for  no  man  can  insist  more  strenuously  than  ho 
does  (see  tlio  Letter  to  Mentrceus)  on  tho  complete  power  of 
philosophy, — if  the  student  could  Ix)  made  to  feel  its  necessity 
and  desire  the  attainment  of  it,  so  as  to  meditate  and  engrain 
within  hiniRcIf  sound  views  about  tho  gods,  death,  and  human 
life  generally, — to  mould  our  volitions  and  character  in  a 
manner  contbrmablo  to  tho  exigencies  of  virtue  and  happiness. 
When  we  rend  the  explanations  given  by  Kpicurus  and 
Lucretius  of  what  tho  Kpicurean  theory  really  was,  and  com- 
pare them  with  the  numerous  attacks  made  upon  it  by  oppo- 
nents, wo  cannot  but  remark  that  thoi  title  or  formula  of  tlie 
theory  was  ill  chosen,  and  waa  really  a  misnomer.     What 
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Bpioama  mennt  by  PleMora  wm,  not  what  mnat  people  mMuil  | 
l>y  iti  but  wiinetUiiiK  Tory  ditlVimnl — a  Iruuquil  aud  ooinfortabls 
•Ute  of  miiul  and  body  ;  inuob  tbu  laiiiu  an  what  U«iiiooritua 
had  expreaMd  bufore  him  by  the  pbrune  ivCvftt:  Tbia  hut 
pbraae  wunld  haro  ezpntwUHl  what  Kpiauruit  aiiued  at,  oeilhor 
more  nor  liwi.  It  wunld  at  loaat  have  preuirved  hi*  theory^ 
fruin  moob  uiisplacod  aurvuaiu  aud  aggntuiva  rbutoriu, 

THE  NnJ7t>LATONI8TU.  ( 

PLomrvs  (i.b.  wk-TO),  fobphtbt,  ka. 

Conatraotod  with  reforeDOO  to  tbo  broken-down  state  of 
ancient  aociety,  and  leeking  ita  highest  aim  in  a  rttgoUL-ra- 
lion  of  humanity,  the  pbilosopliioal  ayHtom  of  Noo-PlAtoni>tin 
was  throughout  ethical  or  othioo-ruligioui  in  iipirit ;  yot  ita 
•thics  admits  of  no  great  devolupmunt  according  to  the 
Btiual  topics.  A  pervading  ethical  character  is  not  incom- 
patible with  the  al>8enoe  of  a  regular  ethical  soberae ;  and 
there  was  Ibis  peculiarity  in  tbo  syHtum,  that  its  end,  though 
professedly  moral,  waa  to  be  attained  by  means  of  an  inteU 
leotual  regimen.  In  setting  op  its  ideal  oi  human  effort,  il 
was  least  of  all  careful  about  prescribing  a  dvliuite  course  ol 
external  conduct. 

The  more  strictly  ethiciKl  views  of  Plotinos,  the  chief  re- 
prosontatiTe  of  the  school,  are  found  mainly  in  the  first  of  the 
six  Enucods  into  which  Porphyry  collected  his  master's  essays. 
But  as  tbey  preanppoae  the  cosmological  and  psychological 
dootrines,  their  place  in  tlie  works,  as  now  arranged,  is  {o  be 
regarded  as  arbitrary.  The  soul  having  fallen  from  ila 
original  condition,  and,  in  conscquunce  And  as  a  penalty, 
having  become  united  with  a  mutoriul  body,  the  one  true 
aim  recognised  for  human  action  in,  to  risu  above  the  de- 
basing connection  with  matter,  and  again  to  load  the  old 
spiritual  life.  For  those  that  have  Kuuk  so  fur  oh  to  be  con- 
tent with  the  world  «f  BeiiM),  wisdom  cunsiKtH  in  pursuing 
[fleasore  as  good,  and  shunning  pain  as  evil :  but  the  others 
can  partake  of  a  better  life,  in  different  dcgrcvH.  The  first 
step  in  reformation  is  to  praotixo  virtue  in  tlio  affairs  of  life, 
which  means  to  subject  Sense  and  the  lower  desires  to  Keason. 
This  IB  done  in  the  fourfold  form  of  the  common  cardinal 
virtues,  called  politisal  by  Plotinus,  to  mark  the  sphere  of 
action  whore  they  casi  be  exerted,  and  is  the  virtue  of  a  class 
of  men  capable  of  a  certain  elevation,  though  ignorant  of  all  the 
rest  that  lies  above  them.     A  second  step  is  made  through  the 
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raaaiiii  of  the  tm0tipf  hot  purifying  virtuos ;  whore  it  i*  looffht  to 
root  oat,  iiMtewl  uf  meruly  iii<nlL'nttin)i^,  tlie  nniiiiual  afltxitioui. 
If  tbA  loal  ii  than  altdKi'tlmr  (nvti  frii;ii  thn  diiiiunioa  of  miiiw, 
it  becnnioi  at  once  nlilo  tn  f<>lli>w  itH  nnlural  Umt  towiinl" 
gno<l,  and  en'«n  into  a  pertiiiiutuit  atatn  of  ralm.  Tlii*  in 
virtue  iii  iui  trno  moaning — iMTiuuiiij^  like  to  llio  IX-ity,  uU 
that  wc>it  before  boinfif  muroly  u  |iri'|iiimtioii.  The  pure  and 
lierfuot  life  of  the  soul  may  mill  lie  duKcrilind  aa  a  HulS' 
whereon  tlio  four  virtues  are  ciproinod,  but  tlii'y  now  asuuine 
a  fiu*  bi((liur  meaning  than  an  pol|iic-ul  virtuuH,  having  rolatiun 
•uloly  to  the  Ronlumplntive  lit'u  of  the  Nouh. 

HappinoHH  is  unknown  to  I'litinna  iw  dittinot  from  |><t- 
iection,  and  iierfuclion  in  tliu  iwnKO  of  linvinf{  Rubdue<l  all 
material  cravings  (eicopt  on  n-fjnnls  the  Ixini  necxjsttitios  of 
lifii),  and  entorud  a|M)n  the  uinlislurlwd  lil'o  of  contemplation. 
If  this  recalls,  at  least  in  nnnic,  tlio  Aristotulian  iditol,  thera 
are  points  oddi'd  tliat  aj>|Hnir  to  Im  ccIkmih  of  Stoicism.  Kapt 
in  the  contemplation  of  eternal  verities,  the  puritied  snal  ia 
indiObront  to  oxlemal  circuniittanms :  pain  and  sufluring  are 
nnheede<l,  and  the  just  man  can  feel  happy  even  in  the  hull  of 
Phalaria.  lint  in  one  important  rcHpei^t  the  Ne<v  Platonio 
teaching  is  at  variance  with  tjtoicul  doctrine.  Though  ita 
first  and  lost  precept  is  to  rid  the  soni  from  the  bomlago  of 
matter,  it  warns  against  the  attempt  to  sever  bo<ly  and  soul 
by  suicide.  ])y  no  forcible  separation,  which  would  be 
followed  by  a  now  junction,  but  only  by  prolonged  internal 
eSurt  is  the  soul  so  set  free  from  the  world  of  sense,  as  to  bo 
able  to  have  a  vision  of  ita  ancient  home  while  still  in  the 
body,  and  to  return  to  it  at  death.  8inall,  therefore,  na  is 
the  considorntiou  Ixtstowetl  by  Nuo-1'latonism  on  the  aft'airs 
of  practical  life,  it  has  no  dis|>o8itiou  to  shirk  the  burden  of 
them. 

One  other  peculiar  aim,  the  highest  of  all,  is  proposed  to 
the  soul  in  the  Alexandrian  philosophy.  It  is  peculiar,  Iwcause 
to  bo  understood  only  in  connexion  with  the  metaphysics  and 
cosmology  of  the  system.  In  the  theory  of  Emanation,  the 
primordial  One  or  Good  emits  the  Nons  wherein  the  Ideas  are 
immanent ;  the.  Nous,  in  turn,  sends  forth  the  Soul,  and  the 
£onl.  Matter  or  nature ;  the  gmdati(m  applying  to  man  as  well 
as  to  the  Universe.  Now,  to  ouch  of  these  prmciplos,  there  is 
a  corresponding  sabjcctive  state  in  the  inner  life  of  man. 
The  life  of  hciiso  answers  to  mkture  or  the  material  bo<ly ;  the 
Tirtne  that  is  founded  upon  free-will  and  reason,  to  the  soul ; 
th«  contemplative  life,  as  the  result  m  complete  purification 
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from  MnM,  to  the  Nimi  or  8|ilior«  of  IiIrM  i  finally,  to  th«  On* 
or  UimmI,  Kopniiua  in  Ilia  iiuulo  i>f  eiiHkmcv,  correapoiuli  the 
tiato  of  I»v«,  or,  in  ft*  lii|;liuHt  form,  Hftiity.  Th\»  pi-i'iilinr 
elevation  U  notnetliinK  fnr  uliovit  tliu  lii^livnt  iul<'lli'<auul  cnn- 
tenipltttion,  auct  ia  nut  rvaoliud  l>y  lliniiKlit'  H  ">  >>"''  "vun  n 
mere  intpitiuu  iif,  but  n  ronl  uniciii  '»r  ronUct  witji,  tliu  0<mmI. 
To  kttain  it,  tlicra  iniint  be  n  ODmploto  witliilrawal  intn  wlf 
from  the  eifturnnl  world,  anil  tlitin  tliu  niilijcot  niuitt  wait 
quietly  till  porclinnou  the  Htiite  conien  un.  It  is  uno  of  iiiKfl'uble 
bliao,  but,  I'rum  ttiu  iiutiira  of  man,  Irniiiitory  and  rare. 

HC'HOF^ASTIU  ETHICS. 
AnitlUKD  (l()7lM  H'.')  hoa  n  Rptioiikl  troatixo  on  the  Knlijoot 
uf  Ktliioa,  ontitlud  ^i^iL)  In  ifitum.  A«  tliu  nnmo  irn|ilif«,  it 
Inya  clii«f  HtruHH  Ujion  llifc  Kiibjoolivfi  oloniont  in  morality,  and, 
iu  tbia  aapoot,  ia  coiiHidurod  tt>  Mopply  iho  idon  tliat  niulvrlioa 
a  very  large  portion  of  modern  etiiiiml  aiicculatinn.  Ily  nitliire 
a  noiorioualy  indcjieiidcnt  thinker,  Aluuilard  claimed  for  pliilo- 
aupliy  the  ri^lit  of  diacaHHinf;  uthiual  i|uuHliona  and  fixing  a 
natnral  moral  law,  lhou)j;h  hu  allowed  a  corrective  in  tlio 
Oliriatiitn  aclii-nio.  Iliivinu  tliia  poHition  with  roforence  to  the 
ohnrch,  he  woa  ulao  much  loHa  uiiilor  the  yoke  of  philoaophical 
authority  tlian  hia  rtacccaaora,  from  living  at  a  time  when 
AriHlutlu  WUH  not  yet  annromo.  Tut,  with  AriHtotlu,  hit  asaigna 
the  attainment  of  the  higheat  giiml  oa  the  aim  of  all  hiiinan 
effort,  Ethica  allowing  the  way  ;  niid,  with  tho  achiKilmon  ^rne- 
rally,  pronouncoa  the  higheat  good  to  be  God.     If  the  higliuHt 

;ood  iu  ilaelf  ia  Qod,  thu  higheat  linnian  good  ia  love  to  God. 

Ilia  ia  attained  by  wny  of  virtue,  which  ia  a  good  Will  con- 
aolidated  into  a  habit.  On  tho  inlluence  of  habit  on  action  hia 
view  ia  Ariatotelian.  Hia  own  n|H'ciHlty  liua  in  hia  judging 
actions  aolely  with  refuroncc  to  thu  intention  (iittetUio)  of  the 
agent,  and  this  intention  with  reference  to  contcionco  (am- 
tcientia).  All  octiona,  ho  aaya,  are  in  theniHolvoa  indiH'erent, 
and  not  to  l>e  culled  giHxl  or  evil  except  from  the  intention  of 
the  door.  J'cccalum  ia  projiorly  only  the  action  that  ia  dono 
with  evil  intent ;  and  whore  thia  ia  prcaent,  where  the  mental 
oonaont  (eoiuvunui)  ia  clearly  oatabliHheil,  there  ia  jieccalum, 
^om^h  the  aolion  rcmaina  unexecuted.  When  the  conienmu, 
IB  abaent-,  aa  in  original  ain,  there  ia  only  vitium ;  hence,  a 
life  without  yeccala  ia  not  impoaaible  to  men  iu  the  cxerciae 
of  their  freedom,  however  difficult  it  may  be. 

The  anpromacy  aaiiigned  by  him  to  tlie  aobjectire  clement 
of  conaoiuuce  appuara  iu  such  phrases  as,  there  is  no  sin  except 
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MMiiat  oonaoiMiaa  i  ftlao  in  tha  opinion  ha  pnmoanon^  tliRl^ 
luou|[li  in  tita  OMW  of  •  niinUkon  ntur»l  o<invicliuu,  an  net  Inn 
it  not  lo  ba  c«IIb<1  good,  yal  it  in  uut  ■»  bail  •■  an  ataion 
ol^aotirel^  riulit  but  dona  KKniuit  oiiniiuianoa.  Tboa,  with- 
eat  alluwuitf  tiutt  ooiiwiantiuuii  pitrMH;utori  of  Cliriittiun*  aok 
rightly,  ha  la  not  afraid,  in  Uia  application  of  hi*  principle, 
to  la*  that  tliujr  would  aot  itill  mora  wrooKl;  if  tlirough 
not  liat«ning  to  their  coiuciuuoa,  they  aparad  their  TiuLinii. 
Bat  Ihia  muaoa  only  tltut  by  following  otmiuuunce  we  aroiil 
ainning}  for  virtna  in  tho  full  Minaa,  it  i*  nmWMary  that  tha 
oooaoieooe  ahould  have  juilgetl  ri)(litly.  lly  what  itAudard, 
.  bowaTor,  thia  ia  to  be  amjertniiiml,  be  nowliorn  oluarly  aaya. 
CiMttmptnt  IMi,  giv6n  by  liini  aa  the  real  and  only  thing  tliat 
oonatitutaa  an  auliou  bad,  ia  merely  aiiolhor  aulijuutivu  da- 
Boriptiou. 

Ut.  UnBilAltu  of  Clairvaux  (lOOl-ll&it),  tliu  atrennona 
opp<)neut  of  Abaclard,  and  tbu  grvut  npboKlur  of  myaticiam 
■gaioat  ratiunaliam  in  the  early  achulaitliu  [Hiriod  wlian  tha 
two  Were  not  y«t  reoonoilod,  gave  utteraoco,  in  the  coarae  of 
bia  myatioul  uffuaioua,  to  oomo  apeoial  viowa  of  love  and  dia- 
iateroaUidnuaa. 

There  are  two  dogreoa  of  Cbriitliaa  virtue,  Humility  and 
Charity  or  Lovo.  Wbun  men  look  into  tbomaulvea,  und  behold 
tha  nteanneaa  tliat  ia  found  there,  the  filling  Htntv  of  mind  ia, 
firat,  hamility ;  but  aoon  the  aenaa  of  tliuir  v«ry  wuakneaa 
beguta  in  thom  charity  and  compaaaion  towarda  othura,  ivbilu 
the  aenae  alao  of  a  certain  hunmn  dignity  raiava  within  tbum 
feelinga  of  love  towarda  the  author  of  tiieir  being.  The  Iroatiao 
Dt  Ainun  Dei  MitH  forth  tho  nature  of  thia  love,  w  liiob  ia  tho 
bigbeat  ezeroiM  of  human  [)uwerN.  Ita  fundamental  chnrao- 
ieriatic  ia  ita  diaintereatodnuna.  It  haa  ita  ruwitrd,  but  from 
meriting,  not  froni  aeoking.  It  ia  purely  voluntai^,  and,  aa  a 
free  aentimont,  noooaaarily  nnbougbt ;  it  hiw  Ood  U)r  iltt  ainfflo 
object,  and  would  not  be  love  to  (iod,  if  bo  wura  loved  for  lliu 
soke  of  aomothing  elae. 

He  diatinguianea  varioua  dvgnM'a  of  love.  There  in,  flist, 
a  natural  loye  of  aelf  for  tlio  aiiko  of  aelf.  Next,  n  motion 
of  loTo  towarda  Ood  amid  earthly  migfortuni-H,  which  ulao  in 
not  diainterested.  The  third  degree  ix  diflorent,  being  love  to 
Ood  for  hia  own  aake,  and  to  onr  neiglilM)ur  for  Uod'a  aaka. 
But  the  bighoat  gmde  of  all  ia  not  reached,  until  me'n  coma  to 
love  even  tbumHelvuii  only  by  relation  to  (ioil ;  at  this  point, 
with  the  diaaptiearance  of  all  apocial  and  iuturuated  alTuctioUi 
(he  myatio  goal  ia  attained. 
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Jom  of  Saudioiit  (d.  1180)  w  the  liwt  nnme  to  ht  oit«d 
in  the  pari/  RcliulMtin  poricMl.  lie  pnif»iHicid  to  ha  •  prantioal 
philosimbsr,  to  Iw  mnre  conoernwi  khoiit  th«  a««*  of  know 
Mge  than  abunl  knowlmlgv  itw>lf,  and  to  ■ubonlinato  urerj' 
thing  to  lonin  imrpoM  ;  by  way  of  iin)tt.'iit  auainit  the  thoo- 
rotio  hair  uplitting'  and  rerhal  unlitUitioy  of  hia  predtKimmori. 
Kvon  mure  than  in  hithioa,  ho  found  in  Politim  his  proper  a|ihere. 
He  was  the  iitAunohuiit  upholder  of  the  I'lipai  Hupreinaoy, 
which,  afler  long  Htruggleii,  waa  about  to  Iw  eHtabllidipd  at  ita 
grt'tttoHt  iKiiglit,  iMiforx  prviiding  at  the  ojiening  of  the  rauat 
brilliant  ixricNi  of  RnliolaiitiriHni. 

In  the  I'ltlieniUciu  oH|ie(;ially,  hut  ulito  in  hi*  other  worki, 
the  funnilntions  and  proviHion*  of  hiH  moral  •yitom  are  found. 
He  haa  no  distinction  to  draw  in  Kthics  lietwuen  theology  an  1 
philoaophy,  but  umr  Boriittara  and  olwrrvntion  alike,  though 
noripture  always  in  the  (innl  Hp|)«al.  Uf  philoaophising,  tna 
one  final  aim,  aa  alao  of  exiHtciico,  is  Happiness ;  the  qaoilion 
of  questions,  how  it  is  to  Iw  attained.  Happiness  is  not 
pleasure,  nor  possession,  nor  honour,  hut  oonsista  in  following 
the  l>ath  of  virtue.  Virtue  is  (o  bo  nn<lcrstoo<lfrom  the  oonsti> 
tution  of  human  nntaro.  In  man,  there  is  a  lowur  and  a  higher 
faculty  of  Desire;  or,  otherwise  exprasaod,  there  are  the 
various  alfcctions  that  have  thvir  roots  in  sense  and  centre  in 
■elf-love  or  the  desire  of  s*<lf-preH«!rvation,  and  there  is  aUo  a 
natural  love  of  justice  implantmi  from  the  beginning.  In 
proportion  as  the  ajtjietilui  jvtii,  which  conHista  in  will, 
gains  nptm  the  appeUtut  amimmli,  men  become  mora  worthy 
of  a  larger  hapi>inofW.  HolMove  rulea  in  roan,  so  long  a* 
he  ifl  in  the  natural  state  of  sin ;  if,  amid  great  conflict  and 
by  divine  help,  the  higher  aH)M:tion  gains  the  Ujipvr  hand, 
the  stato  of  true  virtue,  which  is  identical  with  the  thcorotio 
Rtata  of  belief,  and  also  of  pure  lovu  to  Ood  and  man,  ia 
reached. 

By  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  schoolmen  had 
before  them  the  whole  works  of  Aristotle,  obtained  from 
Arabian  and  other  sources.  Whereas,  previous  to  this  time, 
they  had  oomprchendod  nearly  all  the  subjects  of  Philosophy 
nndor  the  ono  name  of  Dialectics  or  Logic,  always  reserving, 
however,  Kthica  to  Theology,  they  were  now  made  aware  of 
the  ancient  diviuion  of  the  scienccp,  and  of  what  had  been 
accomplished  in  each.  The  effect,,  both  in  respect  of  form 
and  of  Bubject'matter,  was  soon  apparent  in  such  oompilationa 
or  more  independent  works  oa  they  were  able  to  prodno* 
titer  their  commenturica  on   the  Aristotelian  text.     But  in 
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Kthir*,  tlis  iiKture  of  tlia  iial>j«tst  ilciiiiuiil«tl  of  man  in 
thair  position  a  K-m  eiitiri,  lubniiHiim  t<>  tho  iliK'lniien  ut 
Uio  )>«tnui  l>liilni<»|iliur  I  kiid  livro  wi'iiriliii|fljr  tliuy  filuii)( 
t<>  tlia  trwlitional  tlifiiil»)(ionl  treiitiiiiiiit.  II'  tlixy  wi<re 
0(>miiientiii){  uii  (li«  Ktliicii  iil'  Arii«t<>ilu,  tlie  Iliblu  wu  at  liniui 
to  mimily  hi*  omiMioiia ;  if  tli«y  wvi-o  Milling  up  ii  uomplettf 
uiorul  nyatoin,  tliuy  t<Mik  liltlu  inoro  lliaii  tlm  )(roiiiiil-w<irk 
fnmi  liiin,  tlia  rmit  IwiiiK  ('lirmtian  iilxai  ■ml  pri'<M<ptK,  ur 
fViigmonta  borruwot  from  I'lntoiiimu  and  oHier  (Jivuk  ityatviiu, 
nearly  allied  in  apirit  to  tlicir  own  fititli. 

Thia  ia  ea|iecialljr  true,  lut  will  lie  auan,  of  Tliotuoa  Aqninoa, 
Ilia  prodoctaaora  cnu  lie  ilia|H)Nvd  of  in  A  (uw  worda. 
Alcxandcb  of  Uai.ks  (d.  11V>)  waa  ulninat  paruly  tlieologioal. 
lioMATKNTUiu  (I2'.'l-71)  in  liiH  ilunblit  cliumct«r  of  ri^id  rmn- 
ciacon  and  myalic,  wna  Il-iI  fur  Ix'youd  the  Ariiitot<'linn  Ktliica. 
Tlio  roron  Uitwecn  Miu-ftH  niul  dofcot  ia  »  vury  (fcwMl  rule  for 
the  nflaira  of  lifv,  but  tho  trmt  ('liriatinn  ia  bound  boaidea  to 
Worka  of  aapererogution :  lirat  of  all,  to  tnku  on  tho  oon- 
dilion  of  poverty ;  whilo  tlu'  Htule  of  inyHlic  contcniplntion 
roinaina  na  a  atill  hi^liur  ^oul  for  tlm  fuw.  Amifiit  thk  Ukiat 
(llDiJ-l'.'HU),  the  nioHt  li'itrnvd  and  conipli-to  coniinuntHtor  of 
Ariatotlo  that  had  yot  appeared,  divide  the  whiilu  anlijccl  of 
Ktliica  into  Uonanliea,  (rJfoumiiifit,  nnd  I'nUtiea.  In  thia 
diviaion,  which  ia  plainly  an^fguated  by  the  Ariatotolian  diviaion 
of  Politica  in  the  liu-)^  aeniie,  the  term  Unmulicu  not  inaptly 
oxprt-aat-a  tho  reference  that  Ktliica  haa  to  the  conduct  of  nipn 
aa  individuala.  Albert,  however,  in  conmiuntinf^  on  the 
Nicomachcnn  Ktliicx,  ndd»  cxccot-din^ly  little  to  the  runulta  of 
hia  author  boyoii<l  tliu  incorporation  of  a  few  Hrriptural  idcaa. 
To  the  cardinal  virluca  ho  apponda  the  virUilet  tuljuneUr, 
Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity,  andVajj^in  in  hia  rompcndiona  work, 
itiMTni'ia  ThruUiijitr,  iliatinguialivl^tliem  aa  infutiv,  the  cardinal 
being  conaidored  aa  iirquinl".     \^ 

Beaidea  hia  ronimcntariua  on  the  AriHtoteliun  worka  (tho 
Ethica  inclade<l)  and  many  other  writiii)^,  TiiouAa  Aquinai 
(1220-74)  loft  two  largo  worka,  tho  Snunna  jthiLuuphiea 
and  the  famona  S^moia  Theoloijim.  Notwithatanding  th« 
prominence  oaaigniMl  to  theological  (jncatioiiii,  the  tirat  ia  a 
regular  pbiloaophical  work  j  the  accond,  though  containin); 
the  expoKition  of  pliil<>8o]>lii<'al  opiniona,  ia  a  theological  text- 
b<H>k.  Now,  aa  it  ia  in  the  Kiininmry  for  theological  purjioaoa 
that  the  whole  pmctical  philoaophy  of  Aquiiiaa  ia  contained, 
it  ia  io  bo  inferred  that  he  roganle<l  the  aulijeot  of  Klhiea 
M  not  on  the  same  level  with  other  department!  of  pbilu> 
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M|>hy.  Moraorer,  aycn  wban  bo  ia  not  iip|iouliiig  to  Scrip- 
tarn,  lie  in  icon  to  diiplaj  wlutt  i*  fur  liiiii  a  mitat'iiimaual 
tttiiiloiioy  to  (|i<«ert  Arialiillo,  Ml  llin  roitlljr  orilicttl  nioimmla, 
fur  i'Utu  ur  I'lotinui,  ur  any  utiior  kulhurity  of  it  mum  tlioo- 
liigiral  oiiat. 

Ill  tlio  (nnfliii'licd)  Summn  Thmlujiir,  Die  Kiliicnl  view* 
Mill  oof^ktu  (|n)->>iiima  iH-oupy  llie  two  wH'liima  i>l'  ilui  mcoiiJ 
part— lliu  Ho-(;ull<»l  ;iriniii  anil  iivhhiIii  tn-itmir,  tlu  bu){iuii,  in 
the  Ariatotuliiin  faaliiun,  by  nonkinK  an  iiltinmtii  t'ml  of  liuiiian 
Riltiun,  anil  Kii'l*  it  in  llio  atlninmunt  uf  the  bi|{lKwt  gixMl  or 
hapiiinuM.  liat  aa  no  i<rn»tr>l  tliin)(  run  aniwur  to  tli«  idea 
of  tlu)  bi)(beiit  K"*"''  ''  nniKt  Ihi  pliuwil  in  (IimI.  (Io>I,  bowuvoi^ 
aa  tlia  hiffhcat  (^'<mI,  cnn  i>nly  b»  tlio  «l>ji'i'l,  in  lliu  aeiircb  aflor 
baman  liappinvoa,  for  hiippineH  in  ituilf  ia  a  atnto  of  tiiu 
mind  or  act  of  the  aoul.  'I'lie  iiuration  tliun  nrim'a,  wluit  aort 
of  aot  P  Duva  It  full  unilur  ibu  VVill  or  un<lur  tbv  Int«lli^nc»  C 
Thu  auawer  ia,  Not  umlur  tliu  will,  Imh'uuhu  liappincHa  ia  noitliur 
Juaira  nor  pleiutun*,  \}ai  eimteiulm,  tlial  iy,  it  jHicHvaainff.  liuairu 
prccoUpa  amiteuliii,  ami  plrnHuru  Ii)I||)Wr  ii|Min  it;  liul  tliu  atit 
uf  ({uttini;  iMMiaoaaion,  in  wliicb  liva  ImppincHM,  ia  diatinot  from 
butb.  TiiM  ia  illuatrutt'il  by  tbii  iuhu  of  tliu  niiHrr  baviiiff  liia 
bapplueaa  in  Uui  nirro  posHi'Hniiin  uf  money  ;  iiiiil  tliu  |Hiai(iiin 
ia  rMMuiitially  tliu  aainu  aa  llutlur'a,  in  n>|{uril  to  iiiir  up|iutitc'* 
anijuit&airua,  that  Ihcy  blliiiUy  acok  thi'ir  objuirta  with  no  ri'^rd 
tu^ileaaure.  Thomna  001)1:111(1118  that  thu  cunteiulio,  or  bn|)- 
flincha,  ia  nn  act  of  thu  intvllitrunu' ;  what  pluiwuru  tlium  il 
uuiii);  a  nii'ro  uci^iiluntal  lu^^oinpaniment. 

Dialiii^ishiiiK  U'twcun  two  plijiai'H  of  thu  intelloct — tbo 
theoretio  ami  thu  prnrtiriil — in  thu  oiui  of  which  it  ia  an  end 
to  ilatilf,  but  in  thu  other  aulK)rilinutoil  to  nn  uztui-unl  aim,  ho 
placca  truu  hujipinuaa  in  ucla  of  thu  auU-aullioinf^  thuorutio 
mtvllif^ncu.  In  thia  life,  howi'vur,  nucIi  a  coiiatiint  cxuroiao 
of  thu  intellect  ia  not  ^Mmaiblu,  uiiJ  uccorilin);ly  what  huppi- 
neaa  tberu  in,  muat  bu  found,  in  ^rent  mriiauru,  in  thu  exertririo 
of  the  pructicul  intulluct,  directing'  luiil  ^iveriiinf;;  thu  b^wur 
deiires  and  paasiona.  Tliia  twofold  oouicptiou  uf  Imppinuaa 
ia  Ariatotulinn,  uvun  aa  uxprcaaud  by  ThoinikN  niiilur  tba 
diatiuction  of  iwrfeet  and  imperfect  bappiiieHM;  but  wliun 
bu  gooa  on  to  aawiciato  ])erl'eut  lmp|iiiieKH  with  thu  future 
lifu  only,  to  foaiid  an  ar^^Hmunt  for  ii  future  lifo  from  tba 
duairo  of  a  bnppiucaa  moru  iMTfeut  tbiui  eun  Ih)  found  liore, 
and  to  make  tbe  pure  oontuniplation,  in  which  conaiats  hif^hcat 
bliia,  a  Tiaipn  of  the  divine  oaaonuu  fuco  to  fuoo,  a  direct 
oogoiliou  of  IKiity  far  sarpoaaing  duraouatrativo  knowledge  ot 
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mortal  faith — he  is  more  theologian  than  philotopher,  or  if 
a  philosopher,  more  Platuniat  thwi  Ariatotehan. 

The  condition  of  perfect  happineM  bidng  a  theoretic  or 
intelleotoal  itate,  the  vi$io,  and  not  the  dtlectalio,  in  conHistently 
given  as  its  central  fiu:t;  and  when  he  proceeds  to  consider  the 
other  qnestions  of  Ethics,  the  same  superiority  is  steadily 
;  ascribed  to  the  intellectnal  fonction.  It  is  becanse  we  Amoto  a 
thing  to  be  good  that  we  wish  it,  and  knowing  it,  we  cannOt 
help  wishing.  Conscience,  as  the  name  implies,  is  allied  to 
knowledge.     Reason  gives  the  law  to  will. 

After  a  long  disquisition  abunt  the  passions  and  the  whole 
appetitive  side  of  human  natare,  over  which  Hcason  is  called 

V  to  rale,  he  is  brought  to  tlio  subject  of  virtue.  He  is  Aristo- 
telian enough  to  describe  virtae  as  tuibitut — a  disposition  or 

'  quality  (like  health)  whereby  a  subject  is  more  or  less  well  dia- 
poaed  with  reference  to  itself  or  something  else ;  and  he  takes 
•oconnt  of  the  acquisition  of  good  moral  habits  (viH%Uei  acqai- 
tUa)  by  practice.  Hut  with  this  he  couples,  or  tends  to  sab> 
■titnte  for  it,  the  definition  of  Angustin  that  virtne  is  a  good 
qnality  of  mind,  quam  Deut  in  nohit  tine  nobit  operatur,  aa 
a  gronnd  for  virlutei  infiuai,  conferred  as  gifts  upon  man,  or 
rather'  on  certain  men,  by  free  grace  fi^m  on  high.  He 
wavers  greatly  at  this  stagu,  and  in  this  respect  his  attitude  is 
oharacteristio  for  all  the  schoolmen. 

bo  again  in  passing  from  the  general  question  of  Virtue 
to  the  virtues,  he  puts  several  of  the  systems  under  contribu- 
tion, 88  if  not  prepared  to  leave  the  guidance  of  Aristotle,  but 
feeling  at  the  same  time  the  necessity  of  bridging  over  the 

•  distance  between  his  position  and  Christian  requirements. 
Understanding  Aristctle  to  make  a  co-ordinate  division  of 
virtues  into  Moral  and  IBtellectnal,  ho  gives  reasons  for  such 
a  step.  Though  virtne,  he  says,  is  not  so  much  the  perfecting 
of  the  operation  of  our  iacnltiee,  as  their  employment  by  the 
will  for  good  ends,  it  may  be  used  in  the  first  sense,  and  thus 

'<  the  inteUectoal  virtues  will  bo  the  habits  of  intelligence  that 
,  procure  the  truest  knowledge.  The  well-known  division  of 
the  cardinal  virtues  is  his  next  theme ;  and  it  is  established  aa 
complete  and  satisfuotory  by  a  twofold  deduction.  But  a 
I  still  higher  and  more  congenial  view  is  immediately  after- 
wards adopted  from  Plotinus.  This  is  the  Neo- Platonic 
description  of  the  four   virtues   as  polHiag,  purgatoriw,  and 

•  vurgaH  antmi,  according  to  the  scale  of  elevation  reached 
;      by  the  soul  in  it^  efforts  to  mount  above  sense.      They  ora 

called  by  Thomas  also  exemplaret,  when  regarded  at  onM 
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M  the  esaonce  of  the  Doity,  and  oa  the  modola  of  homaa 
perfootions. 

This  mysticiU  divisiou,  not  nnsapported  by  phitosophioal 
Mithority,  Buiuoths  the  way  for  his  acconut  of  the  highest 
or  theological  virtnoa.  TheHe  bear  npon  the  vision  of  Diaity, 
which  was  rooognised  above  as  the  higheRt  good  of  hamanity, 
and  form  an  onler  apart.  They  have  Ood  for  their  object, 
are  altogether  inspired  by  Ood  (hence  called  tn/iu(»),  and  are 
tangfat  by  revelation. '  Given  in  connection  with  the  natural 
fiuiulties  of  intellect  and  will,  they  ye  exhibited  in  the  attain- 
ment of  the  siipemataral  order  of  tbmgs.  With  intolloot  goes 
Faith,  as  it  were  the  intellect  applied  to  things  not  intelligible ; 
witli  Will  go  Hope  and  Charity  or  Love :  Hope  being  the  Will 
exercised  npon  things  not  natnrally  desired,  and  Love  the 
nnion  of  Will  with  what  is  not  natnrally  brought  near  to  ns. 

Aquinas  then  passes  to  politics,  or  at  least  the  disoassiou 
of  the  political  ideas  of  law,  right,  &o. 

Coming  now  to  modem  thinkers,  we  begin  with      • 

THOMAS  HOBDGS.  [Ifi88-1670.] 
The  cirnomstances  of  Hobbcs's  life,  so  powerful  in  deter- 
mining the  nature  of  liis  •opinions,  bod  an  equally  marked 
effect  on  the  order  and  number  of  expositions  that  he  gave  to 
the  psychological  atid  political  parts  of  his  system.  His 
ethical  doctrines,  in  ss  far  as  they  can  be  dissociated  from 
his  politics,  may  be  studied  in  no  less  than  three  distinct 
forms ;  either  iu  the  first  part  of  the  Lcviathian  (1651)  ;  or 
in  the  Do  Cive  (1647),  taken  along  with  tlie  l)e  Homint 
(1658);  or  in  the  Treatise  of  Human  Nature  (1650,  but  written 
ten  years  earlier),  coupled  with  the  De  Corpore  Politico  (also 
1650).  But  the  same  result,  or  with  only  unimportant  varia- 
tions, being  obtained  from  all,  we  neod  not  here  go  beyond 
the  first-mentioned. 

In  the  first  part  of  the  Leviathan,  then,  bearing  the  title 
Of  l£an,  and  designed  to  consider  Man  an  at  once  the  matter 
and  artificer  of  the  Commonwealth  or  State,  Hobbes  is  led, 
after  discussing  Sense,  Imagination,  Train  of  Imaginations, 
Speech,  Beason  and  Science,  to  take  np,  in  chapter  sixth,  the 
Passions,  or,  as  he  calls  them,  the  Interior  beginnings  of  volnn- 
tary  motions.  Motions,  he  says,  are  either  vital  and  animal, 
or  voluntary.  Vital  motionH,  e.g.,  circalation,  nntrition,  dso., 
need  no  help  of  imagination ;  on  the  other  hand,  voluntary 
motions,  as  going  and  speaking; — since  they  depend  on  a  pre- 
cedent thonght  of  whitLer,  which  way,  uid  what — have  in 
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the  imagination  thoir  first  beginning.  But  imagination  i$ 
only  the  relics  of  sense,  and  senw,  as  Uobbos  always  declares, 
is  motion  in  tbe  haman  organs  communicated  by  objects 
withont  i  consequently,  visible  Tolnutary  motions  begin  in 
invisible  internal  motions,  whoso  nature  is  expressed  h^  the 
word  Endeavour.  AVhon  the  ^dcavoar  is  towards  something 
cansing  it,  there  is  A)>petite  or  Desire ;  endeavour  '  fromward 
■omuthiug'  is  Aversion.  These  very  words,  and  the  corre- 
sponding terms  in  Qreek,  imply  an  autnni,  not — as  the  school- 
men absurdly  think — a  metapliurical  motion.  Passing  from 
the  main  qnestion,  ho  describes  Lore  and  Ilate  as  Desire  and 
ATersion  when  the' object  is  present.  Of  appetites,  some  are 
bom  with  as,  others  proceed  from  ex|)orionce,  being  of  pi\rti- 
onlar  things.  Whore  wo  neither  dcxii-e  nor  hate,  we  contemn 
[he  means,  disregard].  Appetites  and  uvursious  vary  in  the 
same  person,  and  much  more  in  diflurcnt  persons. 

Then  follows  his  deliniticm  of  gomi, — the  object  of  any 
man's  appetite  or  desire,  as  evil  is  the  object  of  his  hate  and 
aversion.  Good  and  evil  are  always  merely  relative,  either  to 
the  person  of  a  man,  or  in  a  commonwealth  to  the  representa- 
tive person,  or  to  on  arbitrator  if  choKon  to  settle  a  dispute. 
Good  in  the  promise  is  pulclirum,  for  which  there  is  no  exact 
English  term ;  good  in  the  efiuct,  as  the  end  desired,  is 
delightful;  good  as  the  means,  is  ueffid  or  profitable.  There 
18  the  same  variety  of  evil. 

His  next  topic  is  Plca.snrc.  As  sense  is,  in  reaUtij,  motion, 
but^  in  ' apparance,'  light  or  sound  or  odour;  so  appetite,  in 
reality  a  motion  or  endeavour  clTucted  in  the  heart  by  the 
action  of  objects  through  the  organs  of  sense,  is,  in  '  appar- 
enoe,'  delight  or  trouble  of  mind.  The  emotion,  whose  ap- 
parence  (i.e.,  snbjective  side)  is  pleasure  or  delight,  seems 
to  be  a  corroboration  of  vital  motion ;  the  contrary,  in  the 
case  of  molestation.  Pleasure  is,  therefore,  the  sense  of 
good ;  displeasure,  Uie  sense  of  evil.  The  ouo  accompanies, 
m  greater  or  less  degree,  all  desire  and  love  \,  the  othof, 
all  aversion  and  hatred.  Pleasures  are  either  of  timae ; 
or  of  the  mind,  when  arising  from  the  expectation  tl.at  pro- 
ceeds from  the  foresight  of  the  ends  or  consequence  of  things, 
irrespective  of  their  pleasing  the  senses  or  not.  For  these 
mental  pleasnres,  there  is  the  general  name  joy.  There  is  a 
corresponding  division  of  displeasure  into  pain  and  grief. 

All  the  other  passions,  he  now  proceeds  to  show,  are 
those  timple  passions — appetite,  desire,  love,  aversion,  hate, 
joy,  and  grief,  diversified  in  name  for  divers  considiirations. 
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bteidental  remarks  of  ethical  importance  are  tbese.  CnveU 
omneu,  the  desire  of  richoH,  ia  a  mime  signifying  blame, 
beoanM  men  contending  for  them  are  diHpleaaod  with  others 
attaining  thorn  ;  the  deHire  itself,  huwovcr,  is  to  be  blamed  or 
allowed,  according  to  the  mcann  whereby  the  riches  are  sought. 
Curiotity  ia  a  lust  of  the  miud,  that  by  a  persevoranco  of  delight 
in  the  oontinnal  gdnomtion  of  knowledge,  exccedetli  the  short 
▼ehemonce  of  any  carnal  plcaHuro.  I'ilij  is  grief  fur  the  calamity 
of  another,  arising  from  the  imagination  of  the  like  calamity 
befalling  one's  self;  the  best  men  have,  theruf jro,  Icost  pity 
for  calamity  arising  from  great  wickedness.  Conlompt,  or  little 
sense  of  the  calamity  of  others,  proceeds  from  security  of  one's 
own  fortune  ;  '  for  that  any  man  should  take  pleasure  in  other 
men's  ^rcat  harms,  without  other  eud  of  his  own,  I  do  not 
conceive  it  possible.' 

Having  explained  the  various  passions,  ho  then  gives  his 
theory  of  the  WilL  Ho  supposes  a  liberty  in  man  of  doing  or 
omitting,  according  to  appetite  or  aversion.  liut  to  this 
liberty  an  end  is  put  in  the  state  of  doliberalion  wherein  there 
it  kept  np  a  constant  succession  of  alternating  desires  and 
aversions,  hopes  and  fears,  regarding  one  and  tlje  same  thing. 
One  of  two  results  follows.  Kither  the  thing  is  judged  im- 
possible, or  it  is  done ;  and  this,  according  ia  aversion  or 
appetite  triumphs  at  the  last.  Kow,  the  lust  aversion,  fol- 
lowed by  omission,  or  the  Wt  appetite,  followed  by  action, 
is  the  act  of  Willimj.  Will  is;  therefore,  the  lost  appetite 
(taken  to  include  aversion)  in  deliberating.  So-called  Will, 
that  has  been  forborne,  was  iiiclhiation  merely ;  but  the  last 
inclination  with  consequent  action  (or  omission)  is  Will,  or 
voluntary  action. 

After  mentioning  the  forms  of  BjMjech  where  the  several 
passions  and  appetites  are  naturally  expressed,  and  remarking 
that  the  truest  signs  of  possio^  are  in  the  countenance, 
motions  of  the  body,  actions,  and  ends  or  aims  otherwise 
known  to  belong  to  a  man, — he  returns  to  the  question  of  good 
and  evil.  It  is  apparent  good  and  evil,  come  at  by  the  best 
possible  foresight  of  all  the  consequences  of  action,  that  excite 
the  appetites  and  aversions  in  deliberation.  Felicity  he  defines 
continual  snccess  in  obtaining  the  things  fi-om  time  to  time 
desired;  perpetual  tranquillity  of  miud  being  impossible  in 
this  life,  which  is  but  motion,  and  cannot  be  without  desire 
and  fear  any  more  than  nilhout  seuse.  The  happiness  of  the 
Aiture  life  is  at  preseut  unknown. 

Ueo,  he  says  at  the  close,  praite  the  gooduess,  and  moj/ni/y 
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Ute  pvatness,  of  a  thing;  the  Greeks  had  also  the  word 
fuuapia/in,  to  ezpreM  an  opinion  of  a  man's  felicitT' 

In  Chapter  Vll.,  Of  the  Ends  of  Disoonne,  he  is  led  to 
remark  on  the  meaning  of  Conieience,  in  oonpeotion  with  the 
word  Cotudout.  Two  or  more  men,  he  says,  are  conscioas  of 
a  thing  when  they  know  it  together  {con-ieire.)  Uenoe  arises 
the  proper  meaning  of  conscience ;  and  the  evil  of  speaking 
against  one's  conscienoe,  in  this  sense,  is  to  be  allowed.  Two 
other  meaninf^  are  metaphorical :  when  it  is  pnt  for  a  man's 
knowledge  of  his  own  secret  facts  and  thoughts;  and  when  men 
(pve  their  own  new  opinions,  however  absard,  the  reveronoed 
name  of  conscience,  as  if  thej  wonld  have  it  seem  unlawful  to 
diange  or  speak  against  them.  [Hobbes  is  not  concerned  to 
foster  the  moral  independence  of  individuals.] 

He  begins  Cliapter  VIII.  by  defining  Virtue  as  something 
that  is  valued  for  eminence,,  and  that  consists  in  comparison, 
bnt  proceeds  to  consider  only  the  intellectual  virtues — all  that 
is  summed  np  in  the  term  of  a  good  wit — and  their  opposites. 
Farther  on,  he  refers  difference  of  wite — discretion,  pmdenoe, 
eraft,  &c. — to  diii'oronce  in  the  passions,  and  this  to  differonoe 
in  constitution  of  body  and  of  education.  The  passions 
chiefly  concerned  are  the  desires  of  power,  riches,  knowledge, 
honour,  but  all  may  be  reduced  to  the  single  desiie  of  power. 

In  Chapter  VK.  is  given  his  Scheme  of  Sciences.  The 
relation  in  bis  mind  between  Ethics  and  Politics  is  here  seen. 
Science  or  Philosophy  is  divided  into  Natural  or  Civil,  ac- 
cording as  it  is  knowledge  of  consequences  from  the  accidents 
of  natural  bodies  or  of  politic  bodies.  Ethics  is  one  of  the 
ultimate  divisions  of  Natural  Philosophy,  dealing  with  conse- 
quences from  the  paMioni  of  men ;  and  because  the  passions 
are  qualitiei  of  bodies,  it  falls  more  immediately  under  the 
head  of  Physics.  Politics  is  the  whole  of  the  second  main 
division,  and  deals  with  consequences  from  the  institution  of 
commonwealths  (1)  to  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  Sovereign, 
and  (2)  to  the  duty  and  right  of  the  Subject. 

Ethics,  accordingly,  in  Hobbes's  eyes,  is  part  of  the  scienoe 
of  man  (as  a  natural  body),  and  it  is  always  treated  as  such. 
Bnt  subjecting,  as  he  does,  so  much  of  the  action  of  the  indi- 
vidual to  the  action  of  the  state,  he  necessarily  includes  in 
his  Politics  many  questions  that  usually  fall  to  Ethics.  Hence 
arises  the  necessity  of  studying  for  his  Ethics  also  part  of  the 
civil  Philosophy;  though  it  happens  that,  in  the  Leviathan, 
this  requisite  part  is  incorporated  with  the  Section  containing 
the  Science  of  Man.  . 
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Chapter  Z.  ia  on  Power,  Worth,  Dignity,  Hononr,  and 
Worthinosa.  A  mao'a  power  being  his  present  means  to 
obtain  some  fntore  apparent  good,  he  enumerates  all  the 
■oorces  of  orif^nal  and  aoqaired  poirer.  The  toorth  of  a  man 
is  what  wonld  be  given  for  the  use  of  his  power ;  it  is,  there- 
fore, never  aboolnte,  but  dependent  on  the  need  and  judgment 
of  another.  Dignity  is  the  value  set  on  a  man  by  tho  state. 
Hmiour  and  diihononr  are  the  manifestation  of  value.  Ho  goes 
through  all  tho  signs  of  hononr  and  dishonour.  HonourahU 
is  any  possession,  action,  or  quality  that  is  the  sign  of  power. 
Where  there  is  the  opinion  of  power,  the  jastice  or  injustice 
of  an  action  does  not  affect  the  hononr.  He  clearly  means  a 
univenially  accepted  opinion  of  power,  and  cites  the  charaoton 
of  the  pagan  deities.  So,  too,  before  times  of  civil  order,  it  waa 
held  no  dishonour  to  be  a  pirate,  and  even  still,  duels,  though 
unlawful,  are  honourable,  and  will  be  till  there  be  honour 
ordained  for  them  that  refuse.  Farther  on,  he  distingaiKhes 
Worthineu,  (1)  from  worth,  and  (2)  from  merit,  or  the  posses- 
sion of  a  particular  ability  or  desert,  which,  as  will  l>e  seen, 
presupposes  a  right  to  a  thing,  founded  on  a  promise. 

Chapter  XL  bears  the  title,  Of  the  difference  of  Manners; 
by  manners  being  meant,  not  decency  of  behaviour  and  points 
of  the  '  small  morals,'  but  the  qualities  of  mankind  that  oon^ 
oem  their  living  together  in  peace  and  unity.  Felicity  of 
life,  as  before,  he  pronounces  to  be  a  continual  procuress  of 
desire,  there  being  no  ^tiM  ultimvn  nor  tummum  boitum.  The 
aim  of  all  men  is,  thorofore,  not  only  to  enjoy  once  and  for  an 
instant,  but  to  assure  for  over  the  way  of  future  desire.  Men 
differ  in  their  way  of  doing  so,  from  diversity  of  passion  and 
their  different  degrees  of  knowledge.  One  thing  bo  notes  as 
common  to  all,  a  restless  and  perpetual  desire  of  power  after 
power,  because  the  present  power  of  living  well  depends  on 
the  acquisition  of  more.  Competition  inclines  to  conten- 
tion and  war.  The  desire  of  ease,  on  the  other  band,  and 
fear  of  death  or  wounds,  dispose  to  civil  obedience.  So  also 
does  desire  of  knowledge,  implying,  as  it  does,  desire  of  leisure. 
Desire  of  praise  and  desire  of  fame  after  death  dispose  to 
laudable  actions ;  in  such  fame,  there  is  a  present  delight 
from  foresight  of  it,  and  of  benefit  redounding  to  posterity ; 
for  pleasure  to  the  sense  is  also  pleasure  in  the  imagination. 
Unrequitable  benefits  from  an  equal  engender  secret  hatred, 
but  from  a  superior,  love ;  tho  cheerful  acceptation,  called  grat- 
itu^  requiting  the  giver  with  hottonr.  Kequitable  benefits, 
ereo  from  equals  or  inferiors,  dispose  to   love ;   for  hence 
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arises  omnlation  in  benefiting — *  the  most  noble  And  profitable 
oontontion  possible,  wborein  the  victor  'i  plcasod  with  his 
victory,  and  the  other  reven^^  by  coniesxing  it.'  He  passes 
under  review  other  dispositions,  snch  as  four  of  oppression,  - 
Tain-glory,  ambition,  pusillauiuiity,  fmgulity,  <!kc.,  with  re- 
ference to  the  course  of  conduct  they  prompt  to.  Then  he 
comes  to  a  favourite  subject,  the  miHtaken  courses  whureinto 
men  fall  that  are  ignorant  of  natural  cannus  and  the  proper 
signification  of  worils.  The  ciTect  of  ignorance  of  the  causes 
of  right,  e<|uity,  law,  and  justico,  is  to  make  custom  and 
example  the  rule  of  actions,  as  with  children,  or  to  induce 
the  Betting  of  custom  against  reason,  and  reason  against 
custom,  whereby  the  doctrine  of  right  and  wrong  is  per- 
petually disputed,  both  by  the  pen,  and  by  the  sword.  Again, 
taking  up  ignorance  of  the  laws  of  nature,  ho  is  led  on  to  the 
Bubject  of  natural  Religion,  ami  devotes  also  the  whole  of 
Chapter  XII.  to  Holigion  and  kindred  topics. 

In  Chapter  XIII.,  ho  deals  with  the  natural  condition  of 
Mankind,  as  concerning  their  Felicity  and  Misery.  All  men, 
ho  says,  are  by  nature  equal.  Uifferenoes  there  are  in  the 
faculties  of  body  and  mind,  but,  when  all  is  taken  together, 
not  great  enough  to  establish  a  steady 'superiority  of  one  over 
another.  Besides  even  more  thou  in  stixmgth,  men  are  equal 
m  prudence,  which  is  but  exj)erience  that  comes  to  all.  People 
indeed  generally  believe  that  others  are  not  so  wise  as  them- 
selves, but  '  there  is  not  ordinarily  a  greater  sign  of  equal 
distribution  of  anything  than  that  every  person  i.s  contented 
with  his  ^are.' 

Of  this  equality  of  abiltty,  the  consequence  is  that  two 
men  desiring  the  ezclnaive  possession  of  the  snine  thing, 
whether  for  tbeir  own  cohservation  or  for  delectation,  will 
become  enemies  and  seek  to  destroy  each  other.  In  such  a 
cose,  it  will  bo  natural  for  any  man  to  seek  to  secure  himself 
by  anticipating  others  iu  the  nse  of  force  or  wiles ;  and,  becanse 
some  will  not  bo  content  with  merely  securing  themselves, 
others,  who  would  be  content,  will  be  driven  to  take  the  ofTen- 
Rive  for  mere  self-conservation.  Moreover,  men  will  be  dis- 
pleased at  being  valued  by  others  loss  highly  than  by  them- 
selves, and  will  use  force  to  extort  respect. 

Thus,  be  finds  three  principal  causes  of  qnarrel  in  the 
natnre  of  man — compeliiion,  dijffulence  (distrust),  and  glory, 
making  men  invade  for  gain,  for  safety,  and  for  reputation, 
(len  will  accordingly,  in  the  absence  of  any  power  to  keep 
them  in  awe,  be  in  a  cousiaat  state  of  war ;  by  which  is  meant, 
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not  actual  figfbting,  bat  the  knotrn  diMpoaition  thereto,  and 
BO  assarauce  to  tbo  contrary. 

lie  procecdB  to  draw  a  vory  dismtl  pictare  of  the  results 
of  this  Btato  of  enmity  of  mnn  agaiiiNt  man — no  indantry, 
no  agricnltarc,  no  arts,  no  Bociety,  anil  ao  forlli,  but  only 
fear  and  danger  of  violent  death,  and  life  Bolitnry,  poor,  , 
nasty,  brutiHb,  and  short.  To  tliose  that  duiibt  the  truih  o^ 
such  an  '  inference  made  from  the  pasHioiiH,'  JtnJ  desire  the 
confirmation  of  experience,  lie  citfls  the  wearing  of  aims  and 
locking  of  doors,  <to.,  as  actions  that  accuse  mankind  as  mmih 
■8  any  words  of  his.  Besides,  it  is  not  really  to  accuse  man's 
nature ;  for  the  desires  and  passions  are  in  tbcniselves  nVsin, 
nor  the  actions  proccedinjj  from  tlicm,  until  a  law  is  niiulo 
kgainst  them.  Ho  seeks  furtlier  evidence  of  an  ori^'inai  otm- 
dition  of  war,  in  the  actual  state  of  American  snvageii,  with 
no  gOTornnient  at  all,  but  only  a  concord  of  small  tamilies, 
depending  on  natural  lust;  also  in  the  known  horrors  of  a 
civil  war,  when  there  is  no  common  power  to  fear:  and, 
finall}',  in  the  constant  hostile  attitude  of  ditlercnt  fjovernments. 

In  the  state  of  natural  war,  the  notions  of  ri^^lit  aiul  wrong, 
justice  and  injustice,  have  no  plac^  there  being  no  law  ;  aud 
there  is  no  law,  because  there  is  no  connnou  i)owcr.  Force 
and  fraud  are  in  war  the  two  c^irdlnal  virtues.  Justice  is  no 
faculty  of  body  and  mind  like  sense  and  passion,  but  only  a 
quality  relating  to  men  in  society.  Then  adding  a  last  touch 
to  the  description  of  the  stat*  of  nature,— by  saying  of  pro- 
perty, that  '  only  that  is  every  man's  that  he  can  get,  and  for  so 
long  as  he  can  keep  it,' — he  opens  up,  at  the  close  of  the 
chapter,  a  new  prospect  by  allow  ing  a  possibility  to  come  out 
of  so  evil  a  condition.  The  pus^sibility  consists  partly  in 
the  passions  that  incline  to  pence — vi/. ,  feur  of  death,  desire 
of  things  necessary  to  commodious  living,  and  hope  by  in- 
dustry to  obtain  them ;  partly  in  reason,  which  suggests  con- 
venient articles  of  peace  and  agi-ecment,  otherwise  called  the 
Laws  of  Nature. 

The  first  and  second  Natural  liaws,  and  the  subject -of 
contracts,  take  up  Chap.  XIV.  First  comes  a  definition  of 
Jiu'Naturale  or  Right  of  Nature — the  liberty  each  man  bus 
of  using  his  own  j)Ower,  as  he  will  himself,  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  his  own  nature  or  life.  Lilierty  properly  means  the 
absence  of  external  impediments  ;  now  a  man  may  externally  bo 
hindered  from  doing  all  he  would,  but  not  from  using  what 
power  is  left  him,  according  to  His  best  reason  and  judgment. 
A  Law  of  Natiire,  lex  no/urc/ir.  ia  defincil,  a  general  role, 
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found  ont  hj  reoaon,  forbidding  a  man  U>  do  wbnt  directly  <M 
indirectly  ia  destructivo  of  bis  life,  or  to  omit  what  be  thinkt 
may  best  prcserre  it.  Right  and  Law,  tliough  generallT  con- 
founded, are  exactly  opposed,  Right  being  libc-rty,  and  La«r 
obligation. 

In  the  natnral  state  of  war,  every  man,  being  governed 
by  hia  own  reason,  has  a  right  to  everything,  oven  to 
another's  body.  I3nt  because  thus  no  man's  life  is  secure,  he 
finds  theTirst  and  fundamental  law  of  nature,  or  general  rule 
of  reasop,  to  be  to  neek  peace  and  /Mno  it,  if  poitible  :  fail- 
ing which,  we  may  defend  ourselves  by  all  the  moans  we 
can.  Here  the  law  being  *  to  endeavour  peace,'  from  this  follows 
the  Second  law,  that  a  man  bo  willing,  when  others  are  so  too, 
as  far  forth  as  for  peace  and  sclf-dufencu  be  shall  think  it 
necessary,  to  lay  down  this  right  to  all  thingt ;  and  be  con- 
tented with  so  much  liberty  against  other  men  as  he  would 
»llow  other  men  against  himself.  This  is  the  same  as  the 
Oospel  precept,  Do  to  others,  &c.  • 

Laymg  down  one's  right  to  anything  is  divesting  one's 
self  of'-the  liberty  of  hindering  another  in  the  cxerciHo  of  his 
own  original  right  to  the  same.  The  right  is  i-etumnced, 
when  a  man  cares  not  for  whose  benefit ;  trannferrcd,  when 
intended  to  benefit  some  certain  person  or  perHons.  In  either 
case  the  man  is  obliged  or  botcnd  not  to  hinder  those,  in  whose 
favour  the  right  is  abandoned,  from  the  benefit  of  it ;  it  is  his 
duty  not  to  make  void  his  own  voluntary  act,  and  it'  ho  does, 
it  is  itijuitice  or  injury,  because  he  acts  now  eine  Jure.  Such 
oondnct  Hobbes  likens  to  an  intellectual  absurdity  or  self- 
contradiction.  Voluntary  signs  to  bo  employed  in  abandon- 
ing a  right,  are  words  and  actions,  Bepoi'ately  or  together ; 
but  in  all  bonds,  the  strength  comes  not  from  their  own 
natnre,  but  from  the  fear  of  evil  resulting  from  their  r\ipture. 

He  concludes  that  not  all  rights  are  alienable,  for  tho 
reason  that  the  abandonment,  being  a  volnntury  act,  must 
have  for  its  object  some  good  to  the  person  that  almndons  his 
right.  A  man,  for  instance,  cannot  lay  down  the  right  to 
defend  his  life ;  to  nse  words  or  other  signs  for  tlint  purpose, 
would  be  to  despoil  himself  of  tho  end — security  of  life  and 
person — for  which  those  signs  were  intended. 

Contract  is  the  mutual  transferring  of  right,  and  i/^ith  this 
idea  he  connects  a  great  deal.  First,  he  distinguishes  trans- 
ference of  right  to  a  thing,  and  transference  of  the  thing 
itself.  A  contract  fulfilled  by  one  party,  but  left  on  trust  tq 
be  Atlfilled  by  the  other,  is  called  the  Covenant  of  this  otiier, 
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(•  dUtiiictioo  he  afterwards  drops),  and  leaves  room  for  the 
keeping  or  violation**t4aith.  To  coiitruct  he  opposes  giji, 
free-gift,  or  grace,  wliero  there  is  do  mutual  tninHt'ercnce  of 
right,  bat'One  party  transfers  in  tho  hope  of  gaining  friend- 
ship or  service  from  another,  or  tho  reputation  of  charity  and 
taiagnanimity,  or  deliveranco  from  tho  merited  pain  of  com-  - 
passion,  or  reward  in  heaven. 

There  follow  remarks  on  signs  of  contract,  as  either  cx' 
press  or  by  inference,  and  a  distinction  between  frco-gill  aa 
made  by  words  of  the  present  or  post,  and  contract  as  mode 
by  words  past,  present,  or  future ;  wherefore,  in  contracts  like 
bnring  and  selling,  a  promise  amounts  to  a  covenant,  and  is 
obligatory. 

The  idea  of  Merit  is  tlins  explained.  Of  two  contracting 
parties,  the  one  that  has  first  performed  merits  what  he  is  to 
receive  by  the  other's  performance,  or  has  it  as  duo.  Even 
the  person  that  wins  a  priee,  offered  by  froo-giflt  to  many, 
merits  it  But,  whereas,  in  contract,  I  merit  by  virtno  of  my 
own  power  and  the  other  contractor's  need,  in  the  case  of  the 
gid,  I  merit  only  by  tho  benignity  of  the  giver,  and  to  the 
extent  that,  when  he  hns  given  it,  it  shall  be  mine  rather  than 
another's.  This  distinction  he  believes  to  coincide  with  the 
schonntic  separation  of  merilum  eonymi  and  meriitim  coiuligni: 

He  adds  many  more  particulars  in  regard  to  covenants 
mode  on  mutual  trust.  They  are  void  in  the  state  of  natnre, 
upon  any  reasonable  suspicion ;  but  when  there  is  a  common 
power  to  compel  observance,  and  thus  no  more  room  for  fear, 
they  are  valid.  Even  when  fear  makes  them  invalid  it  must 
have  arisen  afler  they  were  made,  else  it  shonld  have  kept 
them  from  being  made.  Transfbrenoe  of  a  right  implies 
transference,  as  far  as  may  bo,  of  the  means  to  its  enjoyment. 
With  boasts  there  is  no  covenant,  because  no  proper  mutual 
understanding.  With  God  also  none,  except  throngh  special 
revelation  or  with  his  lieutenant  in  his  nnmo.  Anytliing 
vowed  contrary  to  the  law  of  nature  is  vowed  in  vain ;  if  the 
thing  vowed  is  commanded  by  the  law  of  natnre,  the  law, 
not  the  TOW,  binds.  Covenants  are  of  things  possible  and 
future.  Men  are  freed  from  them  by  performance,  or  for- 
giveness, which  is  restitution  of  liberty.  He  pronounces 
covcmants  extorted  by  fear  to  be  binding  alike  in  the  state  of 
mere  natnre  and  in  commonwealths,  if  once  entered  into. 
A  former  covenant  makes  void  a  later.  Any  covenant  not 
to  defend  one's  self  from  force  by  force  is  always  void ; 
•a  said  above,  there  is  no  transference  possible  of  right  to 
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defend  one's  self  from  death,  wnnndii,  imprisonment,  Ac.  So 
no  man  is  oblit^d  to  bccuso  himself,  or  generally  to  give  tes- 
timony where  from  the  nntnre  of  tlio  caao  it  miiy  ho  presamod 
to  bo  corrupted.  AcouKiition  upon  torture  in  not  to  be  reputed 
as  testimony.  At  the  close  ho  rcmarkn  npitn  onthx.  He  finds 
in  hnman  natare  two  imiif^nable  lielps  to  Htrviigthen  the  force 
of  words,  otherwise  too  weak  to  iuHuro  tlio  performance  of 
covenants.  One  of  these— jin'Je  in  a|)pcariiig  not  to  need  to 
break  one's  word,  he  supposes  too  rare  to  \>e  presumed  upon. 
The  other,  fear,  has  reference  either  to  power  of  spirits  invisi- 
ble, or  of  men.  In  the  state  of  nature,  it  is  the  first  kind  of 
fear — a  man's  religion^that  keeps  him  to  his  pi-oniises.  An 
oath  is  therefore  swearing  to  porfonn  liy  the  God  a  man  fears. 
But  to  the  obligation  itself  it  adds  nothing. 

Of  the  other  Laws  of  Nature,  trtmtcd  in  Chap.  XV.,  tho 
third,  that  men  per/unn  their  covenants  inatle,  opens  up  the 
discussion  of  Junlir^.  Till  rights  have  been  transferred  and 
covenants  made  there  is  nojustice  or  injustice  ;  injustice  is  no 
other  than  the  non-performance  of  covenants.  Further,  justice 
(and  also  projwrty)  begins  only  where  a  rcgul'ir  coercive  power 
is  constituted,  because  otherwise  there  is  cause  for  fear,  and 
fear,  as  has  been  seen,  makes  covenants  invalid.  Even  tho 
scholastic  definition  of  justice  recognizes  as  much  ;  for  there 
can  be  no  constant  will  of  giving  to  every  man  his  own,  when, 
as  in  the  state  of  natnrc,  there  is  no  own.  He  argues  at 
length  against  the  idea  that  justice,  I'.p.j  the  keeping  of  cove- 
nants, is  contrary  to  reason ;  repelling  three  ditl'erent  argu- 
ments. (1)  Ho  demonstrates  that  it  cannot  be  reasonable  to 
break  or  keep  covenants  according  to  benefit  supposed  to  be 
gained  in  each  case,  because  this  would  bo  a  subversion  of  the 
principles  whereon  society  is  founded,  and  must  end  by  de- 
priving the  individual  of  its  benefits,  whereby  he  would  be  left 
perfectly  helpless.  (2)  He  considers  it  frivolous  to  talk  of 
securing  tho  happiness  of  heaven  by  any  kind  of  injustice, 
when  there  is  but  one  possible  way  of  attaining  it,  viz.,  tho 
keeping  of  covenants.  (3)  He  warns  men  (ho  means  his  con- 
temporaries) against  resorting  to  the  mode  of  injustice  known 
Its  rebellion  to  gain  sovereignty,  from  tho  hopelessness  of 
gaining  it  and  the  uncertainty  of  keeping  it.  Hence  he  con- 
cludes that  justice  is  a  rule  of  reason,  the  keeping  of  cove- 
nants being  the  surest  way  to  preserve  our  life,  and  therefore 
a  law  of  nature.  He  rejects  the  notion  that  laws  of  natare 
are  to  be  supposed  conducive,  not  to  the  preservation  of  life 
on  earth,  but  to  the  attainment  of  eternal  felicity  ;  wherct)!**'^ 
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Hoh  breach  of  coTonant  as  rolwllion  may  aomrtimofi  l)o  Happoaad 
a  means.  Fur  that,  tho  knowledgo  of  tlio  I'uturo  life  is  too  an- 
oertaiii.  Finally,  ho  consistently  liulils  that  faith  is  to  bo  kept 
with  heretics  and  with  all  that  it  has  once  been  pledged  to. 

He  goes  on  to  distingaish  between  justice  of  men  or 
manners,  and  justice  of  actions  ;  whereby  in  the  nnocaHC  mca 
Krejutt  or  rlyhteinu,  and  in  tho  other,  tfiiiltlciis.  AtUir  making 
tho  common  observation  that  sinj^lo  inconHistent  acts  do  not 
destroy  a  character  for  justice  or  injustice,  ho  hiifl  this  :  '  That 
which  gives  to  human  actions  tho  reli.ih  of  justice,  is  a  certain 
nobleness  or  gallantness  of  courage  rarely  found,  by  which  a 
man  scorns  to  be  beholden  for  the  contontment  of  his  lilb  to 
fraud,  or  breach  of  promise.'  Then  he  shows  the  difference 
between  injustice,  injury,  and  dainngo  ;  asserts  that  nothing 
done  to  a  man  with  his  consent  citn  he  injury  ;  and,  rejecting 
tho  common  mode  of  distinguishing  between  continulalivis  and 
dUtributive  jnstica^  culls  the  hrst  tlio  justice  of  a  con- 
tractor, and  the  otlier  an  improper  name  for  just  distribution, 
or  tho  justice  of  an  arbitrator,  i.e.,  the  act  of  defining  what  ia 
just — equivalent  to  equity,  which  is  itself  a  law  of  nature. 

Tho  rest  of  the  laws  follow  in  swift  succession.  The  4th 
recommends  GraliinJe,  which  depends  on  antecedent  graoe 
instead  of  covcimnt.  I'Vee-gift  being  voluntjiry,  i.e.,  done 
with  intention  of  good  to'^Kie's  sell',  there  will  l)o  an  end  to 
benevolence  and  mutual  help,  unless  gnititudo  is  given  aa 
conij>ensation. 

The  6th  enjoins  Cumpjaimiice ;  a  disposition  in  men  not 
to  seek  BUi>erlluities  that  to  others  are  necessaries.  Such 
men  aroKicialh'. 

The  Gth  enjoins  PanlDn  upon  repentance,  with  a  view 
(like  the  last)  to  i)eacp. 

The  rth  enjoins  that  punishment  is  to  be  only  for  cor- 
rection of  tho  oH'undor  and  direction  of  others;  i.e.,  for  profit 
and  example,  not  for  '  glorying  in  the  hurt  of  another,  tend- 
ing to  no  end.'     Against  Orwlli/. 

The  8th  is  against  Cuntuinelij,  as  provocative  of  dispcaco. 

Tho  9th  ijUMwiiist  Prule,  and  enjoins  tho  acknowledgment 
of  the  equality  oynll  men  by  nature.  Ho  is  hero  very  sareastio 
against  Aristotle,  and  a.ssorts,  in  opposition  to  him,  that  all 
inequality  of  men  arises  from  consent. 

The  10th  is,  in  liko  manner,  against  Arrogance,  and  in 
favour  of  iloJesly.  Men,  in  entering  into  peace,  are  to  reservo 
no  rights  but  such  as  they  ai-o  willing  shall  bo  reserved  b^ 
others. 
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The  11th  enjoins  Equity ;  the  disposition,  in  a  man  trusted 
to  jndge,  to  diHtributo  equally  to  each  man  what  in  reason 
belong))  to  him.  Partiality  '  doterg  men  from  the  use  of  judge* 
and  arbitrators,'  and  is  a  cauAO  of  war. 

The  12th  enjoins  the  common,  or  the  proportionable,  use 
of  things  that  cunnut  be  distribntcd. 

The  13th  enjoins  the  resort  to  lot,  when  separate  or  com- 
mon enjoyment  is  not  possible ;  the  llth  provides  also  fur 
natural  lot,  meaning  first  possession  or  priinogenitaro. 
The  15th  demands  safe  conduct  for  mediators. 
The  16th  requires  that  parties  at  controversy  shall  snbmii 
their  right  to  arbiiraiion. 

The  17th  forbids  a  man  to  bo  his  own  judge;  the  18th, 
any  interested  person  to  bo  judge.  > 

The  lUth  requires  a  resort  to  witncssoB  in  a  matter  of  faot, 
as  between  two  contending  parties. 

This  lixt  uf  the  laws  of  nature  is  only  slightly  varied  in  the 
other  works.  He  enumerates  none  but  those  that  concern 
the  doctrine  of  Civil  Society,  passing  over  things  like  Intem- 
perance, that  are  also  fprbidden  by  the  law  of  nature  because 
destmotive  of  particular  men.  All  the  laws  are  summed  up 
in  the  one  expression:  Do  not  that  to  another,  which  tboa 
wouUlcst  not  have  done  to  thyself. 

The  laws  of  nature  ho  regards  as  always  binding  m  foro 
intenu),  to  the  extent  of  its  being  desired  they  should  take 
place;  but  in  foro  extertw,  only  when  there  is  security.  As 
binding  in  foro  iiilemo,  Oiey  can  bo  broken  even  by  an  act 
according  with  them,  if  the  pnrposo  of"  it  was  against  them. 
They  are  immutable  and  eternal ;  '  injustice,  ingratitude,  4o., 
can  never  be  made  lawful,'  for  war  cannot  preserve  life,  nor 
peace  destroy  it.  Their  fulQImont  is  easy,  as  requiring  only 
an  unfeigned  and  constant  endeavour. 

Of  these  laws  the  science  is  true  moral  philosophy,  i.e.,  the 
loieuce  of  good  and  evil  in  the  society  of  Vankind.  Qood 
and  evil  vary  much  from  man  to  man,  and  even  in  the  same 
man ;  but  while  private  appetite  is  the  measure  of  good  and 
evil  in  the  condition  of  natnre,  aH  allow  that  peace  is  good, 
and  that  justice,  gratitude,  &c.,  as  the  way  or  moans  to  peaoe, 
are  also  good,  that  is  to  say,  moral  virtues.  The  true  moral 
philosophy,  in  regarding  them  as  laws  of  nature,  places  their 
goodness  in  their  being  the  means  of  peaceable,  comfortable, 
and  sociable  living ;  not,  as  is  commonly  done,  in  a  mediocrity 
of  passions,  '  as  ^  not  the  cause,  but  the  degree  of  daring, 
made  fortitude.' 
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Hia  last  remark  ia,  that  theaa  dictates  of  renson  atfa- 
improperly  called  laws,  because  '  law,  properly,  is  the  word 
of  him  that  by  right  bath  command  over  othoru.'  But  when 
considered  not  as  mere  coaolasions  or  theorems  concerning 
the  means  of  conservation  and  defence,  but  as  delivered  in 
the  word  of  Qod,  that  by  right  commands  all,  then  they  are 
properly  called  laws. 

Chapter  XVI.,  closing  the  whole  first  part  of  the  Leviathan, 
is  of  Persons,  Authors,  and  Things  Perxonatud.  The  dutiui- 
tions  and  distinctions  contained  iji  it  add  nothing  of  direct 
ethical  importance  to  the  foregoing,  thongh  needed  for  the 
discussion  of  'Commonwealth,  to  which  ho  passes.  The 
chief  points  under  this  sucoud  groat  huaJ  are  token  into  the 
summary. 

The  views  of  Hobbes  can  bo  only  inadequately  summarized. 
I. — The  Standard,  to  men  living  in  society,  is  the  Law  of 
the  State.  This  is  Self-interest  or  individual  Utility,  masked 
as  regard  for  Established  Order ;  for,  as  he  holds,  under  any 
kind  of  goremment  there  is  moro  Security  and  Commodity  of 
life  than  in  the  State  of  Nature.  In  the  Natural  Condition, 
Self-intorest,  of  course,  is  the  Standard ;  but  not  without  re- 
sponsibility to  Qod,  in  case  it  is  not  sought,  as  far  as  other 
men  will  allow,  by  the  practice  of  the  dictates  of  llcason  or 
laws  of  Nature. 

^L — His  Psychology  of  Ethics  is  to  be  studied  in  the  detail. 
Whether  in  the  natural  or  in  the  social  state,  the  Moral  Faculty, 
to  correspond  with  the  Standard,  is  the  general  power  of  B«a8on, 
comprehending  the  uiras  of  the  Individual  or  Society,  and 
attending  to  the  laws  of  Nature  or  the  laws  of  the  State,  in 
the  one  cose  or  in  the  other  respectively. 

On  tlie  question  of  the  Will,  his  views  have  been  given  at 
length. 

Disinterested  Sontimont  is,  in  origin,  self-regarding  j  for, 
pitying  others,  we  imagine  the  like  calamity  befalling  our- 
selves. In  one  place,  he  seems  to  say,  that  the  Sentiment  of 
Power  is  also  involved.  It  is  the  great  defect  of  his  system 
that  he  takes  so  little  account  of  the  Social  affections,  whether 
natural  or  acqnired. 

III. — His  Theory  of  Happiness,  or  the  Snmmnm  Bonnm, 
would  follow  from  his  analysis  of  the  Feelings  and  Will.  But 
Felicity  being  a  continual  progress  in  desire,  and  consisting 
loss  in  present  enjoyment  than  in  amuring  the  way  of  future 
desire,  the  chief  element  in  it  is  the  Sense  of  Power. 

IV. — A  Moral  Code  is  minutely  detailed  under  the  ^ame  of 
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Laws  of  Nature,  in  force  in  tlic  Natural  State  under  Dinn« 
BuDctinn.  It  inculcates  all  the  common  virtues,  and  makes 
little  or  no  departure  from  the  usually  received  maxiiun. 

V. — The  relation  of  KthicH  to  Politics  is  the  closest  imagin- 
able. Not  even  Society,  as  commonly  understood,  but  only 
the  established  civil  authority,  is  the  source  of  rules  of  con- 
duct. In  the  ei'viV  (which  to  Uobbes  is  the  only  meaning  of 
the  social)  state,  the  laws  of  nature  are  superseded,  by  being 
■apposed  token  >ip  into,  the  laws  of  the  Sovereign  Power. 

Vl. — As  regards  Religion,  he  affirms  the  coincidence  of  his 
reasoned  deduction  of  the  laws  of  Nature  with  the  precepts  of 
Rovelation.  He  makes  a  mild  use  of  the  sanctions  of  a  I<  utnre 
Life  to  eiifnrco  the  laws  of  Nature,  and  to'  give  additional 
support  to  the  commands  uf  the  sovereign  that  take  the  place 
of  these  in  the  social  stiito. 

Amonjf  the  numberless  replies,  called  forth  by  the  bold 
■peculations  of  Hobbes,  were  some  works  of  independent 
ethical  importance ;  in  porticuliir,  the  treatises  of  Cumberland, 
Cudworth,  and  Clarke.  Cuml)erli»nd  stands  by  himself;  Cud- 
worth  and  Clarke,  agreeing  in  some  respects,  are  commonly 
called  the  Ilalional  moralists,  along  with  Wolluston  and  Price 
(who  full  to  be  noticed  later). 

RICHARD  CUMBEKLAND.        [liJ32-1718.] 

Cumberland's  Ijatin  work,  Df  Legibw  Naiurw  duquisitio 

C'  ilosoj)hica  cunlni  Hobbiuin  iunlilnla,  appeared  in  1672.  The 
ok  is  important  as  a  distinctly  philosophical  disquisition, 
but  its  oitraordinArily  disrursivii  cliaractor  renders  impossible 
anything  like  analysis.  His  chief  points  will  bo  presented  in 
a  fuller  summary  than  nsual. 

I. — The  Sta.v'OARO  of  Moral  Good  is  given  in  the  laws  of 
Nature,  which  may  all  bo  summed  up  in  one  great  Law — 
BenevoloHce  to  all  rational  aijcnts,  or  the  endeavour  to  the 
utmost  of  our  power  to  promote  the  common  gnod  of  all.  His 
theory  is  hardly  to  bo  distinpuished  from  the  Greatest  Happi- 
ness principle ;  unless  it  might  bo  represented  as  pntting  for- 
ward still  more  prominently  the  search  for  Individual  Happi- 
ness,  with  a  fixed  assumption  that  this  Ls  best  secured  through 
I  the  promotion  of  the  general  goo<l.  No  action,  he  declares, 
can  bo  called  '  morally  good  that  docs  not  in  its  own  nature 
contribute  somewhat  to  the  happine^  of  men.'  The  speciality 
of  bis  view  is  his  professing  not  to  make  an  induction  as 
regards  the  character  of  actions  from  the  observation  of  their 
effecto,  but  to  deduce  the  propriety  of  (benevolent)  actions 
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I  tlio  consideration  of  the  character  and  position  of  rational 
agents  in  natare.  Rules  of  conduct,  all  directed  to  the  pro- 
motion of  the  Happiness  of  rational  aeents,  may  thus  be  found 
in  the  form  of  prupositiuns  impressed  npon  the  mind  by  the' 
Natnro  of  Things ;  and  tliose  are  then  interpreted  to  bo  laws 
of  Nature  (summed  np  in  the  one  great  Law),  promalgated 
by  God  with  the  natural  effects  of  actions  as  Sanctions  of 
Reward  and  Punishment  to  enforce  them. 

II. — llis  Psychology  of  Ethics  may  bo  reduced  to  the  fol- 
lowing heads. 

1.  The  Faculty  is  tho  Reason,  apprehending  tho  exact 
Nature  of  Things,  and  determining  accordingly  the  modes  of 
action  that  are  best  suited  to  promote  the  happiness  of 
rational  agents.  v     ( 

2.  Of  the  Faculty,  nntler  the  name  of  Ovnscifince,  ho  gives 
this  description  :  '  The  mind  fs  conscious  to  itself  of  all  its  own 
actions,  and  both  con,  and  often  docs,  ubscrvo  what  connsels  pro- 
duced them ;  it  natnrally  sits  a  judge  npou  its  own  actions,  and 
thence  procures  to  itself  cither  tranquillity  and  joy,  or  anxiety 
and  sorrow.'  Tho  princi]>al  design  of  his  whole  book  is  to 
show  '  how  this  power  of  the  mind,  either  by  itself,  or  excited 
by  external  objects,  forms  certain  universal  practical  proposi- 
tions, which  give  us  a  more  distinct  idea  of  the  happiness  of 
mankind,  and  pronounces  by  what  actions  of  ours,  in  all 
variety  of  circnrastances,  that  happiness  may  most  effoot- 
Bally  bo  obtained.'  [Conscience  is  thus  only  Reason,  or  the 
knowing  faculty  in  general,  as  specially  concorni'd  about 
actions  in  their  effect  upon  happiness;  it  rarely  takes  the 
place  of  the  more  general  term.] 

3.  Ho  expressly  leaves  aside  the  supposition  that  we  have 
innate  ideas  of  tho  laws  of  Nature  whereby  conduct  is  to  bo 
gnided,  or  of  tho  matters  that  they  aro  conversant  abont. 
Ho  has  not,  ho  says,  l)een  so  happy  as  to  learn  tlio  laws  of 
Nature  by  so  short  »  way,  and  thinks  it  ill-otlvised  to  build* 
tho  doctrine  of  natural  religion  and  morality  upon  a  hypothesis 
that  has  been  rejected  by  the  generality  of  philosophers,  as 
well  heathen  a.s  Christian,  and  can  never  bo  proved  against 
the  EpicureaiiR,  with  whom  lies  his  chief  controversy.  Yet  he 
declines  to  ojiposu  the  doctrine  of  innate  ideas,  because  it  looks 
with  a  friendly  eye  npou  piety  and  morality  ;  ond  perhaps  it 
may  be  the  ca.se,  that  such  ideas  are  both  born  with  us  and 
afterwards  impressed  upon  us  from  without. 

4.  Will,  ho  defines  as  '  the  consent  of  tho  mind  with  the 
jadgment  of  tho  understanding,  conccrniug  things  agreeing 
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•mong  tbcm»olve«.'  Althoagh,  tbererure,  ha  mppoaea  thkt 
nothing  but  Good  and  Evil  cm  det«nuiiie  the  will,  and  that 
the  will  ii  evoD  neceuarily  determined  to  seek  the  one  and 
fleo  the  other,  he  escapes  the  conolasion  that  the  will  is  moved 
only  by  private  good,  bv  nccoptiug  the  implication  of  privat* 
with  common  good  aa  the  fixed  judgment  of  the  understand- 
ing or  right  reason. 

5.  He  argnos  against  the  resolution  of  all  Benevolence 
into  lelf-ioeking,  and  thus  clnima^^or  man  a  principle  of  dis- 
interested action.  But  what  he  iii  far  more  concerned  to  prove 
is,  that  benevolence  of  all  to  all  accords  best  with  the  whole 
frame  of  nature,  stands  forth  with  perfect  evidence,  upon  a 
rational  apprehension  of  the  universe,  as  the  great  Law  of 
Nature,  and  is  the  most  efiectoal  means  of  promoting  the 
happiness  of  individuals,  viz.,  through  the  happiness  of  all. 

III. — Happiness  is  given  aa  connected  with  the  most  full 
and  constant  exercise  of  all  our  powers,  about  the  best  and 
greatest  objects  and  effects  that  are  adequate  and  proportional 
toabcm  ;  us  consisting  in  the  enlargement  or  perfection  of  the 
ttcnities  of  any  one  thing  or  several.  Here,  and  in  his  protest 
•gainst  Hubbes'g  taking  affection  and  desire,  instead  of 
Uicason,  aa  the  measure  of  the  gooduess  of  things,  may  ba 
a^en  in  what  way  he  passes  from  the  conception  of  Individual, 
to  the  notion  of  Common  Good,  as  the  end  of  action.  Reason 
affirms  the  common  good  to  be  more  essentially  connected 
with  the  perfection  of  man  than  any  pursuit  of  private  advan- 
tage. Still  there  is  no  disposition  in  him  to  sacrifice  privat« 
to  the  common  good :  he  declares  that  no  man  is  called  on  to 
promote  the  common  good  beyond  his  ability,  and  attaches  no 
meaning  to  the  general  good  beyond  the  special  good  of  all  the 
particular  rational  ageuta  in  their  respective  places,  from  God 
(to  whom  he  ventures  to  ascribe  a  Tranquillity,  Joy,  or  Compiv 
cenoy)  downwards.  The  happiness  of  men  he  considers  as  In- 
ternal, arising  immediately  from  the  vigorous  exercise  of  th* 
facnlties  about  their  proper  and  noblest  objects ;  and  External, 
the  mediate  advantages  procnrable  from  God  and  men  by  a 
course  of  benevolent  action. 

IV. — His  Moral  Code  is  arrived  at  by  a  somewhat  elabo- 
rate deduction  from  the  great  Law  of  Nature  enjoining  Benevo- 
lence or  Promotion  of  the  Common  Good  of  all  rational  beings. 

This  Common  Good  comprehends  the  Honour  of  God,  and 
the  Good  or  Happiness  of  Men,  as  Nations,  Families,  and 
Individuals.  ^ 

The  actions  that  promote  this  Common  Good,  are  'Acta 
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•ither  of  tbo  nndontanding,  or  of  tlio  will  and  nflection*,  or  of 
the  body  as  dotcrmined  by  the  will.  From  tliiH  he  finds  that 
Prutliiicc  (incladini^  ConBtancy  of  Jlind  and  Mndcrntinn)  ia 
enjoined  in  the  Understanding,  and,  in  the  Will,  Univertal 
ntuevolenct  (making,  with  Prudence,  i'.yuiVj/),  Qtivernment  of 
iht  Pauion$,  and  the  Special  Lawi  of  Nutuni — Innocence,  IStlf- 
denial,  Qralitude,  gfe. 

TliiH  ho  gets  from  the  consideration  of  what  in  contained 
in  the  general  Law  of  Natnro.  Uat  the  obli^tiou  to  the 
varioDB  moral  virtocs  docfinot  appear,  until  ho  hag  shown  that 
the  Iaw  of  Nuturo,  for  proonring  the  Common  Happinoas  of 
all,  aaggestB  a  natural  law  of  Univertai  Juttice,  commanding  to 
make  and  prcserre  a  divuioii  of  Rights,  i.e.,  giving  to  particular 
persons  Property  or  Dominion  over  things  and  porsonN  neces- 
sary to  their  Happiness.  There  are  thus  Rights  of  God  (to 
Honour,  Glory,  oo.)  and  Rights  of  Men  (to  have  those  advan- 
tages continued  to  them  whereby  they  may  preserve  and  per- 
fect themselves,  and  be  useful  to  all  others). 

For   the  same  reason  that  lUijlilii  of  particular  persons 
•re  fixed  and  presei-ved,  viz.,  that  the  common  good  of  all 
ahonld  be  promoted  by  every  one, — two  Obligatiom  are  laid  ' 
npon  all. 

fl)  OfQiviNQ:  Wearo  to  contribute  to  others  such  a  share 
of  the  things  committed  to  our  trjst,  as  may  not  destroy  the 
part  that  is  necessary  to  our  own  happiness.  Honce  are  obli- 
gatory the  virtues  (a)  in  regard  to  Gifts,  Liberalily,  Oenenmli/, 
Compauion,  &c.;  (6)  in  regard  to  Common  Conversation  or 
Intercourse,  Gravity  and  Cuurtcoiunesn,  Voracily,  Faith, 
Urbanity,  &o. 

(2)  OfREOirriNO:  We  are  to  reserve  to  ourselves  such 
use  of  our  own,  as  may  be  most  advantageous  to,  or  at  least 
consistent  with,  the  good  of  others.  Hence  the  obligation  oi 
the  virtues  pertaining  to  tho  various  branches  of  a  limited 
Self-Iiove,  (a)  with  regard  to  our  eetential  partu,  viz., 
Mind  ond  Body — Temperance  in  the  natural  desires  concerned 
in  the  preservation  of  the  individual  aud  the  species ;  (2i)  with 
regard  to  goodt  of  fortune — Modesttj,  Ilumilily,  and  Ma<j- 
nanimity. 

V. — He  connects  Politics  with  Ethics,  by  finding,  in  the 
establishment  of  civil  government,  a  more  efl'ectual  means  of 

Sromoting  the  common  happiness  according  to   tho  I.«w  of 
[ature,  than  in  any  equal  division  of  things.     Hut  tho  Lavr 
of  Nature,  he  declares,  being  before  the  civil  laws,  and  con- 
taining the  ground  of  their  obligation,  can  never  bo  superseded 
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by  theno.  Practically,  bowerer,  the  difierence  between  bim 
tad  Hobbc8  cornea  to  vorj  little ;  be  reoogniiea  no  kind  of 
earthly  check  upon  the  action  of  the  ciril  power. 

VI. — With  roference  to  Religion,  be  profeasei  to  abitMn 
entirely  from  thoologioal  qneitionii,  and  does  abstain  from 
mixing  np  the  doctrines  of  Bevelntion.  Uat  he  attaohoa  a 
distinctly  divine  authority  to  his  moral  raluK,  and  gupplomenta 
earthly  by  lupcrnatural  aauctiona. 

RALPH  cuDwonra      [low-s*.] 

Cadworth's  TrealUe  concerning  Eternal  and  ImmulabU  Uo- 
rality,  did  not  apfwar  nntil  17D1,  more  than  forty  years  after 
Ilia  death.  Having  in  a  former  work  (*  Intellectual  aystcm 
of  the  Universe')  contended  against  the  '  Atheistical  Fate '  of 
Upionms  and  othors,  ho  here  attacks  the  'Tbeologick  Fata' 
(the  arbitrarily  omnipotent  Deity)  of  Hobbcs,  charging  bim 
with  reviving  exploded  opinions  of  Protagoras  and  the  ancient 
Oroeks,  that  take  away  the  essential  and  eternal  discrimination 
of  moral  good  and  evil,  of  jost  and  nnjoat. 

After  piling  np,  ont  of  the  Store  of  bis  classical  and 
scholastic  erudition,  a  great  mass  of  testimony  regarding  all 
who  had  ever  fonnded  distinctions  of  Bight  and  Wrong  npon 
mere  arbitrary  disposition,  whuther  of  Uod  or  the  State  of  men 
in  general,  ho  shadows  forth  his  own  view.  Moral  Qood  and 
KtiI,  Just  ami  Unjusf,  Honest  and  Dishonest  (if  they  bo  not 
more  names'  without  any  signification,  or  names  for  nothing 
else  bnt  WilM  or  Commaiuled,  but  have  a  reality  in  respect  of 
the  persons  obliged  to  do  and  to  avoid  Uiom),  cannot  possibly 
bo  arbitrary  things,  made  by  Will  withont  nature;  because 
it  is  nniversally  true  that  Things  are  what  they  are  not  by 
Will,  but  by  nature.  As  it  is  the  nature  of  a  triangle  to  have 
three  angles  equal  to  two  right  angli<«,  so  it  is  the  natnre  of 
'good  things'  to  have  the  natnre  of  goodness,  and  things  just 
the  natnro  of  justice ;  and  Omnipotence  is  no  more  able  to 
make  a  thing  good  withont  the  fixed  nature  of  goodness,  than 
to  make  a  triangular  body  witliout  the  pro|x3rtiea  of  a  triangle, 
or  two  things  like  or  equal,  without  the  natures  of  Likeness 
and  Kquality.  The  Will  of  Qod  is  the  supreme  efficient  cause 
of  all  things,  but  not  the  foriiml  cause  of  anything  besides 
itself  Nor  is  this  to  bo  nndcrstood  as  at  all  derogating  from 
God's  perfection  ;  to  nmko  natural  justice  and  right  indepen- 
dent of  his  will  is  merely  to  set  his  Wisdom,  which  is  a  rule 
or  meosnre,  above  his  Will,  which  is  something  iudete  loate^ 
hut  essentially  regulable  and  meusuroablo;  and  if  i    .ye  the 
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I  that  above  oroo  his  wiadnm,  and  determining  it  in  tnm, 
■tiutda  hia  JufiDite  Qoodiiutut,  the  grroateiit  perruolion  of  bis 
will  must  lie  in  iU  being  tbna  twice  dutvnnincd. 

By  far  the  largest  part  of  Cudwortb'i  treatixo  conHiatu  of 
•  guueral  metopbyaiciii  argament  to  eaUbliab  the  indupoiv- 
denoe  of  the  muid'a  faculty  of  Knowledge,  with  refereuoo  to 
Senaa  and  Kxporienco.  In  Sense,  according  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  old  '  Atomical  philoaopliy '  (of  Uemuuritng,  Protagoras, 
Ac. — bat  ho  thinks  it  muat  bo  referred  back  to  Moses  himself  IX 
he  scea  nothing  bat  faaciet  excited  in  ns  by  local  motions  ia 
the  organs,  taken  on  from  '  tho  muliun  of  particles  '  that  con- 
■tilate  '  the  whole  world.'  All  the  more,  tliurefore,  mnst  ther« 
exist  a  superior  power  of  Intellection  and  Knowledge  of  • 
diflcront  nature  from  sense,  a  power  not  terminating  in  more 
seeming  and  appearance  only,  bnt  in  tho  reality  of  thingx,  and 
reaching  to  the  comprehension  of  what  really  and  abso- 
lutely ii  i  whose  objects  are  tbe  imnintublo  and  eternal  essences 
and  natures  of  things,  and  tlipir  unchangeable  relations  to  one 
another.  These  Ualionet  or  Verities  of  things  are  inteUigibU 
only ;  are  all  oomprehcndod  in  the  eternal  nund  or  intellect  of 
the  Deity,  and  from  llim  derived  to  our  '  particular  intellects.' 
They  Vre  neither  arbitrary  nnr  pbantosliciU — neither  alterabto 
by  Will  nor  changeable  by  Opinion. 

Such  eternal  and  immutable  Verities,  then,  the  moral  dis- 
tinctions of  Good  and  Evil  are,  in  the  panses  of  tho  general 
argument,  declared  to  be.  They,  '  as  tliey  roust  have  some 
certain  natures  which  are  tho  aulioiis  or  souls  of  men,'  are 
unaltcmblo  by  Will  or  Opinion.  '  Modifications  of  Mind  and 
Intellect,'  they  are  as  much  moro  real  and  substantial  things 
than  Hard,  Soft,  Hot,  and  Cold,  modiliuitions  of  mere  sense- 
less  matter — and  even^so,  on  tlio  principles  of  the  atomioal 
philosophy,  dependent  on  the  soul  for  their  existence — as  Mind 
itself  stands  prior  in  the  order  of  nature  to  Mutter.  In  tlie 
mind  they  are  as  'anticipations  of  mornlity'  spiinging  up,  not 
indeed  '  from  certain  rules  or  propoMtions  arbitrarily  printed 
on  tho  soni  as  on  a  book,'  but  from  some  moro  inward  and 
vital  Principle  in  intellectual  beings,  as  sncli  whereby  these 
have  within  themselves  a  natural  determination  to  do  some 
things  and  to  nvuid  others. 

The  only  other  ethiciU  doterminations  made  by  Cudworth 
may  thus  bo  summarized ; — Things  called  naturally  Good  and 
Due  are  such  as  the  inielledual  nature  obliges  to  immediately, 
abeolutely,  and  perpetually,  and  upon  no  condition  of  any 
voluntary  action  done  or  omitted  intervening;  things  pon. 
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timely  GinmI  and  Dne  nre  inoh  ati  nro  in  themsolvca  indiflarcnt, 
bat  tho  intelleotaol  niitare  oblittcx  to  them  nccidontu^ly  or 
liypotbeticalljr,  npon  condition,  in  tbo  oiiso  of  a  comn)an(l, 
of  aonie  voluntary  act  of  nnotlivr  (lorgun  invuKltxl  with  lawful 
aathority,  or  of  one's  iivlf,  in  the  caiie  of  a  RiwciQc  priiniiie. 
In  a  ponitive  command  (m  Of  the  civil  rolor),  whnt  ubUijei  ii 
only  the  intullrctual  nnlure  of  him  that  is  commanded,  in  that 
he  recognizi'D  tho  lawful  anthority  of  him  that  ooramandH,  and 
■o  far  (loterminea  and  inodifioa  hi:i  ^nicral  duty  of  obedience 
M  to  do  an  action  immatorinl  in  ilwlf  for  the  Huko  of  the  for- 
mality of  yielding  obedience  to  lawfally  conHtituted  anthority. 
Ro,  in  like  manner,  a  8nccilic  promise,  in  itsulf  immnU-rial  and 
not  enjoined  by  nntural  justice,  is  to  be  kept  for  the  sake  of 
the  formality  of  keeping  faith,  which  ii  enjoined. 

Cndworth's  work,  in  which  those  are  nearly  all  the  ethical 
allusions,  gives  no  scojm}  f»r  a  summary  under  the  various 
topics. 

I. — Specially  excluding  any  such  External  Standard  at 
moral  Good  as  the  arbitrary  Will,  either  of  OikI  or  the  Sove- 
reign, he  views  it  as  a  simple  ultimate  natural  quality  of 
actions  or  dispositions,  as  included  among  tho  verities  of 
things,  by  the  side  of  which  tho  pheuomoua  of  Sense  are 
unreal. 

II. — The  gcnei-nl  Intellectual  Facnll''  cognizes  the  moral 
verities,  which  it  contains  within  itself  ana  brings  rather  than 
Bnds. 

III. — Ho  docs  not  toucli  upon  Happiness;  probably  he 
would  loan  to  asceticism.     Ho  seta  np  no  moral  code. 

IV. — Obligation  to  the  Positive  Civil  Laws  in  matters  in- 
dilTerent  follows  from  the  intellectual  recognition  of  the  esta- 
blished relation  between  ruler  and  subject. 

V. — Morality  is  not  dependent  upon  tbe  Deity  in  any 
other  sense  than  the  whole  frame  of  things  is. 

SAMUEL  CLARKE.        [167fi-ir29.] 

Clarkk  put  together  his  two  series  of  Boyle  Lectures 
(preached  l/Ol  and  1705)  as  'A  Discourse,  concerning  tho 
B^ing  and  Atti^butes  of  Q<>d,  the  Obligations  of  Natural 
Religion  and  tho  Truth  and  Certainty  of  the  Christian 
Bevelation,'  in  answer  to  Hoblws,  Spinoza,  &o.  Tho  burden 
of  the  ethical  discussion  falls  under  the  head  of  the  Obligations 
of  Natural  lleligion,  in  the  second  series. 

He  enounces  this  all-comprehensive  proposition :  '  The 
■ame  necessary  and  eternal  different  lielatioos  that  different 
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Tiling  bcM*  one  to  anotlii^r,  and  tlii<  wimo  coniio(|uent  PitnoM 
01-  UiililuoM  of  the  application  of  clifloront  tbinjfi  or  diflL'ront 
relationa  one  to  anutliur,  with  rCKni'U  tu  which  tiio  will  uf  Uud 
alwayii  and  neceiuuirily  duos  determine  it8clf  to  ohoose  to  act 
only  what  is  agreaublu  Ut  Jimlico,  F)i|uily,  OimmIiiusm,  and 
Truth,  in  order  tu  the  wellaru  of  the  whole  nnivurMo— ought 
likflwiae  constantly  to  determine  ll^o  Wills  of  ull  Hubi)rdiiiat« 
rational  beings,  to  govern  all  their  actions  hy  the  aumu  rules, 
for  the  |^)d  of  the  puhliu,  in  their  reM|H)ctive  Htslious.  That 
is,  tliei>e  eternal  and  necesiinry  diHuruncos  of  tiling  make  it 
fit  and  reasonable  for  creatures  so  to  act ;  they  cause  it  to  ba 
their  duty,  or  lay  an  obligation  on  them  so  to  do ;  even  sepa- 
rate from  the  consideration  of  these  Uulea  being  the  positive 
Will  or  Command  of  Qod,  and  also  antecedent  t'O  any  roH|>cot 
or  regard,  ez|)ectation  or  apprehension  of  any  particular  pri> 
vate  and  personal  AdvautAge  or  Uisadviuitago,  Howard  or 
Paniahmcnt,  either  present  or  future,  annexed  either  by 
nataral  con8e(|nenoe,  or  by  positive  appointment,  to  the  pna- 
tising  or  neglecting  of  these  rules.'  In  the  explication  ot  thia, 
nearly  his  whole  system  is  contained. 

llis  first  concern  is  to  imprcKS  the  fact  that  there  are 
necessary  and  eternal  difiorcnces  of  all  things,  and  implied  or 
conscqnent  relations  ||proportioiu  or  diKpn>p<>rti<m8)  existing 
amongst  them ;  and  to  bring  nnder  this  general  head  the 
special  case  of  diflerenoes  of  Persons  (n.g.,  God  and  Man,  Man 
and  Fellow-man),  for  the  sake  of  the  iin|)licntion  that  to 
different  persons  there  belong  iiccnliar/>'i7ni'Mi»an(l  UnfitneMtei 
of  circumstances;  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  that  there 
arises  necessarily  amongst  them  a  suitublenesH  or  unsuitable- 
ness  of  certain  manners  of  Behaviour,  Tlie  coanter-proposi- 
tion  that  be  contends  against  is,  that  the  nilations  among 
persons  depend  upon  yoiilive  coiiMtitaliun  of  some  kind,  instead 
of  being  founded  unchangeably  in  the  luilure  and  reMoa  of 
thiiuj: 

Next  he  shows  how,  in  the  rational  or  intellectaal  recogni- 
tion of  naturally  existent  relations  amongst  things  (he  alwayl 
means  persons  cliiefly),  there  is  contained  an  obligation. 
When  God,  in  his  Omniscience  and  absolute  freedom  from 
error,  is  found  determining  his  Will  always  according  to  this 
eternal  reason  of  things,  it  is  very  unreasonable  and  blame- 
worthy in  the  intelligent  creatures  whom  he.  has  made  so  fur 
like  himself,  not  to  govern  their  actions  by  the  same  eternal 
rule  of  Iteason,  but  to  suffer  thein.selvc8  to  deport  from  it 
tbrongh  negligent  muunderitand imj  or  wilful  pasaiou.    Herein 
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liM  obligmtion :  •  man  ought  to  act  aocording  (o  tlio  Iaw  of 
Hoaaon,  bccauao  he  can  aa  little  refrain  tronk^autiiting  to  Iha 
reaaonabUmeM  anil  fitncHS  of  gaiilin^;  his  aotioni  by  it,  aa  rafuM 
Ilia  aaaont  to  m  gonmetrical  demunatratiQU  when  he  nnder- 
■taiiiU  the  terma.  The  original  obli)(ntion  nf  all  ia  the  eternal 
Rcoaon  of  Thinga ;  tliu  aanction  of  UowarJa  and  Puniahmonta 


(thoDgh  *  Iruly  the  moat  efluctaal  means  of  kuuping  orDBturos 
in  their  doty')  ia  only  a  aecondnry  and  additional  obligation. 
Proof  of  hia  poaition  lie  flnda  in  men'a  jud<;niont  of  their  own 
•otiona,  bettor  atill  in  their  jadgmcnts  of  others'  aotioua,  beat 
of  all  in  their  indgmcnt  of  iiijunua  infliuted  on  thoniaelres. 
Nor  doca  any  objection  hold  from  tlio  ignorance  of  aavagca  iu 
matters  of  mornlity  :  they  are  cqnnlly  ignorant  of  tho  plainoBt 
mathomaliool  truths ;  tho  need  of  iuHtruution  docs  not  take 
away  tho  ucccsaary  diflcronco  of  morul  Good  and  Uvil,  any 
more  than  it  takes  away  the-ncccsaary  proportions  of  nnmbors. 

He,  then,  inxtond  of  deducing  all  onr  geroral  duties  as  he 
might,  contents  himeolf  with  mentioning  tho  thi-oo  great 
branches  of  thorn,  (a)  Duties  in  roajicct  of  (Jod,  conaiNting 
of  sentiments  and  acta  (Vunorntion,  liovo,  Worship,  &o.)  called 
forth  by  the  conaidcrntion  of  hia  attributes,  and  bavin)r  n  clin- 
rncter  of  Fitncaa  far  beyond  any  that  is  visible  in  applying 
eqtial  geometrical  iignres  to  one  auotlier.  {b)  Unties  iu  rt-8i>ect 
of  our /'V/kir-crcd/urr* ;  (1)  Justice  and  Kquity,  the  doing  aa 
wo  would  be  dono  by.  Iniquity  is  tho  very  anme  iu  Action, 
a.<i  Fulaity  or  Contradiction  in  i'lieory ;  what  luakes  tho  ono 
abturd  makes  the  other  unreiuonablo ;  '  it  would  bo  impossible 
for  {ueu  not  to  bo  aa  much  (!)  ashamed  of  <hiiinj  IniijuHi/,  as 
they  are  of  believituj  Contrculictimu ;'  (2)  Vnivenal  Lave  or 
Henevultnee,  the  promoting  tho  wclfnra  orthappincBS  of  all, 
which  is  obligatory  on  variona  grounds  :  tne  (joo4  being  the 
fit  and  reasonable,  tho  greateat  Good  is  tho  nwt  fit  and  rooson- 
ablc ;  by  this  Gml's  action  is  determined,  and  so  ought  ours ; 
uo  Duty  nlTordB  a  more  ample  plciu>aru;  busldcs  having  a 
'certain  uaturul  aflecticm'  for  those  most  cluavly  counecto<l 
with  ns,  we  desire  to  multiply  altinitios,  which  means  to  found 
society,  for  the  sake  of  the  more  comfortable  lit'u  that  mulnul 
good  otfioofl  bring.  [This  is  a  very  confused  duductiim  of  on 
obliijittiiiH.]  (c)  Duties  in  respect  to  our  Selnci,  viz.,  tel/- 
jmmcrvatuin,  teniiierance,  aiutenlmanl,  Ac;  for  not  Iwing  authors 
of  our  being,  we  have  uo  Just  power  or  authority  to  take  it 
away  directly,  or,  by  ubuiie  of  our  fucultiep,  indirectly. 

After  expatiating  in  a  rhetorical  strain  on  the  eterna], 
Boiversal,  and  absolutely  unchangeable  character  of  the  law 
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tt  Natura  or  Ri){bt  Honiion,  he  inociflut  the  RenM  whercia 
tlio  eUininl  moral  obli)^tion*  aro  ludvpeniluut  of  tliotwill  of 
Qod  hiiaHC'lf;  it  coinm  to  tliii,  timt,  nUhou^li  Uod^frakeaoll 
tliinifa  aiul  the  reliilioiii  Uitwoon  thvni,  iiolhiii);  ia  lioljr  and 
good  bvcaune  lio  coiiiiiiiiiiiIh  it,  but  ho  comrimndH  it  l>ucuuiie  it 
la  holy  and  p)o<l.  Finally,  lit;  fxpimnds  tint  rnlation  uf  Howard 
and  I'uniRhmunt  tn  tliu  law  of  N'liluroi  thu  oljligiilion  of  it  is 
before  and  diittinot  fruo)  iIil-hu;  but,  wliilu  lull  of  ndniiration 
for  the  Stoical  idea  of  the  gvlf-HulliciL'iii'y  of  viituv,  he  ia 
conatrained  to  add  that  '  men  never  will  (^envrally,  and  indeed 
'tia  not  very  reasonably  to  be  ux(M)ctud  tluty  sliimld,  part  with 
all  the  comforta  of  life,  and  oven  lifeitRolf,  without  any  ux|H<cta> 
lion  of  a  future  rocompcnao.'  The  'manifold  absurdities'  of 
Hobboa  buiiif;  (init  oxpoaud,  ho  acoordiiiffly  returns,  in  pur- 
suance of  the  theological  ar^^iiinuut  of  his  Lcct,urus,  U>  snow 
that  the  eternal  moral  obli^^tlions,  founded  on  the  natural 
diSeroncoa  of  thinga,  are  at  the  kimmu  time  the  express  will  and 
command  of  U<xl  to  all  rational  creatures,  and  must  neiHJM- 
aarily  and  certainly  bo  attended  with  lUiwanIs  and  Punish- 
menta  in  a  future  sluto. 

The  summary  of  Clarke's  views  nii;?lit  stund  thus  : — 

I. — The  Standard  is  a  certain  Fitness  of  iietion  botwuea 
persons,  implicated ,  in  their  nature  as  much  as  any  tixod 
proportions  between  numl>crs  or  dtlicr  relutinn  nmonff  thin)^. 
Kxcept  in  inch  an  expression  oa  this,  moml  i,'(>()d  udiuits  of  no 
kind  of  external  rcferi.-nce. 

II. — 'I'lioro  is  very  little  Psycholopy  invulved.  The 
Faculty  ia  the  Ilenson  ;  its  action  a  cose  of  mure  intellectual 
apprehension.  The  element  of  Fcelin)r  is  nearly  excluilud. 
Disintorested  sentiment  is  so  minor  u  point  as  to  cull  forth 
only  the  passing  allubion  to  '  a  certain  natural  aifection.' 

III. — llappinoHS  is  not  considered  cxct>^it  in  a  vngun  refer- 
ence to  good  public  and  private  as  involved  with  Fit  and 
Unfit  action. 

IV. — llis  account  of  Duties  is  remarUalilo  only  for  the  con- 
sistency of  Ilia  al^mpt  to  find  pai-iillels  for  ciich  amongst 
intellectual  relations.  Tire  climax  intended  in  the  asHiinila- 
tion  of  Injustice  to  Contradictions  is  a  very  anti-climax ;  if 
people  were  only  'at  much'  ashamed  of  doing  injustice  as  of 
believing  contradictions,  the  moml  order  of  tlio  world  would 
be  poorly  provided  for. 

V. — The  relation  of  Ethics  to  Politics  is  hardly  touched.  ' 
Society  is  bom  of  the  desire  to  multiply  alUnitios  through 
nintuu  intcrchotige  of  good  ofiiccs. 
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VI. — IIm  Etiiiral  (liiM|ut«ition  ia  only  part  of  a  Tlieotrififieal 
nrgnuool ;  and  tliiii  IiuIim  to  explain  his  UMMirtiim  of  the  Inde- 
pviiiluiicW  ua  wull  aa  of  tliu  luMufliuiency  of  Morality.  Tlitt^ 
Diiitl  ouU-oniu  of  the  (li.icuKiiiun  ia  that  Morulity  neuJa  the^ 
aapport  of  R<ivulatioii.  Diit,  to  ((it  from  thin  an  ur^fuiuaut  for 
tliu  troth  of  Kovt'liition,  it  iH  uoueatuu-y  that  morality  hIiouIiI 
have  an  in>]e])OMdont  foundatiuD  in  the  nature  of  tliinga,  apart 
I'rom  any  direct  divine  appointment. 

WiLLiiM  WoLUHTON  (U>!)'.)-172i),  anlhor  of  the  *  Religion 
of  Nature  Delineated,'  ia  aiinally  put  into  the  same  claaa  of 
moraliata  with  Clarke.  With  him,  a  bati  action  (whether  of 
oommiaaion  or  omiiwion)  contaiua  the  denial  of  a  true  pro 
pouition.  Truth  can  bu  denied  by  at^tinna  aa  well  aa  by  wor<U. 
Thun,  the  violation  of  a  contract  ia  the  denial  by  an  action 
that  the  contract  hoa  been  oimoludod.  Itobbing  a  traveller 
ia  the  denial  that  what  yon  take  from  him  ia  hia.  An  action 
that  denica  one  or  more  true  ]iropoRitiooa  cannot  bo  good, 
and  ia  nocvaaarily  IhuI.  A  (JoihI  action  )t,one  whoao  omiaaion 
would  bo  bad  or  whoao  contniry  ia  bail,  in  the  above  aonae. 
An  iiuUfcrcnt  action  ia  one  that  can  bo  omittetl  or  done  with- 
out contradicting  any  Irnth.  lleiiaon,  the  judge  of  what  ia 
true  and  fiilao,  ia  the  only  tiioulty  concerned;  but,  at  the  aame 
time,  WullaatoD  makoa  largo  rclerencu  to  the  anbject  of  Ua|>- 
pineaa,  finding  it  to  conaiHt  in  an  uxceag  of  pleaaurea  oa  oom- 
•  pared  with  paina.  Ho  IioIcIh  that  hia  doctrine  ia  in  conformity 
with  alUtlio  facts.  It  ulliriii.s  a  progroaaivo  morality,  that 
keeps  pace  witli  and  depund  upon  the  progroaa  of  Scienco. 
It  can  explain  (rrorn  in  munila  aa  dialinct  from  vice.  An 
error  in  the  alUrniation  by  an  action  of  a  fnlae  propoaition, 
thonghl  to  bo  true ;  the  action  is  bad,  but  tho  agent  ii 
innocent. 

JOHN  LOCKB.         [16321704] 

Locke  did  not  apply  himself  to  tho  consocutivo  evolution 
of  an  Ktliical  theory;  whence  his  viewa,  although  on  the 
whole  HulHcieutly  uuniiatukeablo,  uru  not  alwaya  roconoileable 
with  ono  another. 

In  Book  I.  of  tho  '  Kssny  on  the  Underatanding'  ho  devotes 
I  himself  to  the  n-futution  of  Innate  Ideas,  whether  Sjiocuhitivo 
or  Practical.  Cliap.  III.  ia  on  the  alleged  Innate  Practical 
Principles,  or  rules  i)f  Uight  and  Wrong.  The  objections 
nrged  against  these  Principles  have  scarcely  been  added  to, 
and  have  never  been  answered.  We  ahall  endeavour  to  iudi> 
cato  the  Loads  of  the  reasoning. 
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1,  Tlie  Innato  Pr)u;licikl  Priii<-i|ilua  Bra  Tor  tbo  mniit  part 
Hilt  ■uif-uviUont i  iUej  are,  ill  tliiH  rfi|>«cl,  not  on  an  e<|iml 
fiwtinx  with  tho  HiwL-ulat ive  I'lJiioiplcn  wIkmmi  iiiiiutu  origin 
is  nlwi  iliM[iut4Kl.  Tiuiy  ro>iiiira  ruuHiiiilii)^  anil  oi|il»nitti<)n  in 
urder  to  bo  niiiltir8t(H><l.  Many  men  aru  i)^iiirant  of  tliem, 
whilo  othorit  ajwuiit  to  tlicin  Niowly,  il'tliuy  ilo  axHunt  to  tlium; 
all  wliirli  ia  at  Tarianoe  with  tliuir  Iwing  iuntitv. 

9.  Tlu'ro  iH  no  I'riiclioul  l'riii('i|ilu  iiniverHikily  rcouived 
among  miinkiud.  All  tluit  run  lu  huiil  of  JiiHlico  ih  that  mint 
man  agnni  to  recogiiiau  it.  It  Ih  vain  to  alk'^^u  of  coiifuduraoiu* 
of  thiuvoH,  tluit  they  keep  faith  with  oiiu  unothi-r  ;  for  tlii« 
keeping  of  faith  iH  ini'ruly  for  tlii-ir  own  (»>nveniiinco.  Wu 
eauuot  vail  that  a  huhmi  of  JuHtioo  whivli  niuruly  hiiida  a  iniui 
to  a  oortain  nninlior  of  hiH  fcllow-iTiininiklN,  in  ordur  thu  nnira 
ttfTuotutUly  to  plunder  and  kill  honoKt  niun.  IiiHtciid  of  Justice, 
it  in  the  e«gential  condition  of  hucvc>hh  in  liijuHlJoc. 

If  it  bo  Mkid  in  reply,  that  tliuw  men  tiiuitly  ujtiurnt  in  tlH'ir 
roiuda  to  whut  tliuir  prac'tivo  coiitriuliuls,  I^>i;ktt  aiiNWem,  Hrxt, 
that  men's  actioim  muht  be  held  as  tliu  Ix'Ht  iiitcrpruterM  of 
their  tliouglitH  ;  and  if  many  iiien'it  proct Ioi'h,  ami  8omu  niun'g 
open  profuHsioiiH,  have  Wtii  o|>poKt'il  to  tlieHO  priiiciplfH,  wu 
cannot  uonulude  thcin  to  l>e  Innate.  ISecondly,  It  iH  dilHuult 
for  ua  to  aHHeut  to  Innate  Pniotiuul  Prineipleit,  ending  only  in 
eontemplution.  Such  prineipluB  cither  inlluuneo  our  condnot., 
or  they  are  nothing.  There  in  no  mixtake  bh  to  the  Innate 
principles  of  the  duHirc  of  hnppinoHH,  and  averNion  to  misery  ; 
these  do  not  btop  hIiopIp  in  tiicit  imseut,  but  ur^'c  every  man's 
conduct  every  hour  ol  bin  life.  If  there  wore  anything  cor- 
rcHponding  to  thcM)  in  the  Kvnse  of  lliglit  and  Wrung,  we 
Hbould  have  no  dJHputo  about  tliem. 

3.  There  ih  no  Alonil  rule,  that  may  nut  liavo  a  rea.''on 
demanded  for  it;  winch  ought  not  to  Ix)  the  case  with  any 
innate  principle.  That  wo  Hbould  do  oh  wo  wimld  be  doiiu 
by,  is  the  foundation  of  all  morality,  and  yet,  if  propoHcd  to 
any  one  for  the  lirHt  time,  niij^'lit  not  Hui^h  uii  one,  without 
abhurdity,  ank  a  reaHon  why  Y  Itut  tliiN  would  imply  that 
there  iH  some  deejicr  principle  for  it  to  repose  ujMin,  uupable 
of  being  oanigued  an  itx  motive ;  that  it  in  not  ultimate,  and 
titerefore  not  iunale.  Tluit  men  should  obnerve  compacta  ia 
a  great  and  nndcniuble  rule,  yet,  in  thiH,  a  CliriHtian  would 
give  as  reason  the  command  of  Qod ;  a  HubbiHt  would  say 
that  the  public  requires  it,  and  would  puninh  for  disobeying 
it;  and  an  old  heathen  phili>8oplu)r  would  have  urged  tliat  it 
was  opposed  to  human  virtue  and  perfection. 
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Dunnd  op  with  tliin  cnniiiilorntinn,  in  tlie  ciroumiitnnoe  tl>Ai 
moral  rule*  diffur  aininiff  men,  nccuriliiijf  lo  tlieir  virw«  of 
liappinOM.  The  eiiat«iictt  it(  Uod,  rihI  mir  i>lM,-(li(!nuo  In  liiiii, 
are  muiiifeiK  in  lunny  wnyn,  niul  aro  tli/tnio  gmimJ  of 
morelily,  mieina  that  only  O.mI  cnii  cull  lo  ari'oiint  oterj 
oflendor ;  yet,  from  the  union  of  virtno  and  puhlio  liiippinoMi, 
all  men  have  rccomraunded  tho  piiu'lice  of  wimt  ia  lor  their 
own  obvioua  advnnta;(i'.  There  is  ipiile  erioii^'li  in  thin  lelf- 
intenwl  to  cauiie  moral  ruloM  to  l<o  onfori-ed  liy  men  thiit  caro 
neither  for  the  mipremo  l.iiw);ivcr,  nor  for  tlui  Hull  ordained 
by  him  to  paninh  traiiKfjrenHorH.  , 

After  all,  those  (jreiit  principltw  of  niomlity  are  more  o6m- 
mended  than  prnrliKcd.  Ah  to  ('onHciencre  checking  na  in 
these  brenohi'd,  making  them  (vvh-t  than  they  would  otherwiae 
be,  men  may  arrive  at  auch  a  conwienco,  or  Helf-realnkininff 
sentiment,  in  other  wnyn  than  hy  nn  innate  endowment.  Bonis 
men  may  come  to  aaKeiit  to  moral  rulea  from  a  knowledge  of 
their  value  aa  mrana  to  cndn.  OthorH  nuiy  take  up  the  sumo 
view  as  a  part  of  their  oilucalinn,  llowuvvr  tlio  perHuoaion  is 
vonie  by,  it  will  servo  as  a  c-onxcieneo ;  which  uousciunoo  is 
nothing  eluo  thon  onr  own  opinion  of  the  re<;t.ilude  or  pnivity 
of  our  actiona. 

How  could  men  with  serenity  ami  CDtificlenco  tranK^n-oss 
raloH  Btam|M^d  upon  their  inmost  hhuI  r'  Look  at  the  pntetii^.-a 
of  nations  civilized  and  uncivilizcil ;  at  the  rohherieK,  nairdera, 
ra|)ea  of  an  army  atickin)^  a  town  ;  at  the  lef(ali/.('d  UKtiguH  of 
nationa,  tho  defitrnction  of  inliiutH  anil  of  a^^'cd  parenta  for 
]>erHonal  convenience;  caniiihaliNni;  the  moat  iiioi.strouH  fonnH 
of  anchastity ;  the  faahionahlo  miinlor  named  l)iiellin>,'.  Whore 
ore  the  innate  principles  of  Jualice,  I'lety,  Onititu<te,  K(|uity, 
Chastity  P 

If  wo  read  History,  and  cast  our  glance  over  the  world, 
we  ahall  scarcely  find  any  rule  of  Morality  (cxi-i  ptiiitf  auch  lis 
are  neccaaary  to  hold  society  tofjetlier,  ami  theae  t(X)  with 
great  limitationa)  but  what  ia  somewheie  or  other  set  aside, 
and  an  oppoaito  established,  by  whole  sorietlea  of  men.  Men 
may  break  a  law  without  diaownin^  it;  hut  it  in  inconceivable 
that  a  whole  nation  ahould  publicly  reject  and  ix'nouiico  what 
every  one  of  them,  certainly  and  infallibly,  knowa  to  be  a  law. 
Whatever  practical  principle  ia  innate,  must  lie  known  to 
every  one  to  be  juat  and  good.  The  generally  allowed  breach 
of  any  rule  anywhere  must  be  held  to  prove  that  it  is  not 
■  innate.  If  there  be  any  rule  having  a  fair  claim  to  be  ira- 
printed  by  nature,  it  ia  tho  rule  that  Parents  should  prenorv* 
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Mi<1  eheriiih  thoir  children.  If  snoh  a  priitoiplo  bo  innnto,  il 
intijil  be  ftmntl  rof^Utin^  practice  uvurywiioru;  or,  at  the 
lowfwtt  it  mavt  Im  known  ami  aM«ntc<l  to.  Hut  it  in  very  far 
from  havinff  Xnssn  anifonnly  practiiiod,  uvoii  anions  en- 
lififhtonod  nationii.  Antl  aa  U)  iU  bt'iritf  an  innut4)  truth, 
known  to  all  nten,  that  aUo  iM  untrue.  ln(K>o<l,  tliu  torinM  of 
it  aru  not  int«lli^blo  without  oiliur  knowlud^ro.  Tho  Htato- 
mont,  *  it  ii  tho  duty  nf  |Mirunts  to  pro^crvu  tlicir  children/ 
cannot  bo  iinduraf4HKl  without  a  Ijtiw  ;  a  iJaw  nu|iun>i  a  Law- 
maker, and  liewurl  or  i'uiUHhmrnt.  And  m  puniNhnient  diM>a 
not  nlwuyH  follow  in  tltirt  lift*,  nothing  Ichh  than  a  recognition 
of  Divine  fjikw  will  iutlicet  in  atUvr  wohIh,  there  muHt  be 
intuitiona  of  (hH),  (jaw.  OMij^ntiou,  I'liniNlunciit,  and  a  Future 
Ijife :  every  one  of  wliioh  may  Im»,  nnil  ih,  dfenietl  to  bo  innate. 

It  ia  in<*re<lil>le  that  mon,  if  all  tlt<>He  thiii^H  were  BtauijMtd 
on  their  ruindn,  oi>uld  dehl>erately  <j|fLMid  u^unitt  them;  atill 
more,  that  ruleni  Hliould  nilently  roniiivu  at  hiich  tranNi^'HMions. 

4-.  The  HUpporti^nt  of  innate  principIeH  are  uniilfle  to  r>oint 
oat  diHtiiictly  what  they  are.*      Vet,  if  tlieHo   were  imprinted 

•  I»cl(n  I'X^imiiH'ii  the  Irintito  rrinripliit  put  f.irlh  hy  I/inl  Hi'rbnri 
In  hid  btK>li  />(»  yrrttati^,  |«l,  ThiTt'  in  a  tunii-mit  tctvimor  uf  Dm  wtuld  ; 
2i)(i,\Vnrahip  is  <liiu  to  htm;  3rl,  V^irtuo,  jDiniid  with  Piity,  ii  ihu  btut 
Wurtihip;  4tb,  Men  intiitt  r«'|>«)iit  of  tliiir  sin*;  fiiU,  ThtTO  will  bo  « 
future  lifu  of  niwanU  and  puninhmcnlM.  Ix)ckn  «dmitii  Ih-iio  to  bi)  lui'h 
truthi  aa  a  ratiuniU  rrciittirc,  nftttr  du<^  I'xpl.miition  Kivm  thuiif,  rnn  hurdly 
avuid  attendifiK  to  ;  but  h«  will  not  allow  tlicm  to  W.  inniil''.      For, 

Kint,  Thoro  ar»  other  projtosiiiona  with  aa  t^iod  a  oluim  aa  thoi<)  to* 
be  of  tb«  nufubor  imprintud  by  imtuiu  on  thu  mind. 

Kecondly,  The  tnarka  aaaignt'd  am  not  found  in  nil  thn  propoaitiona 
Many  mon,  and  even  whulu  uationa,  dinbt>li<^vti  aomo  of  tlt)*ni. 

'Ihon,  aa  to  the  third  principle, — virtui>,  Joined  with  pit-ty,  la  tho  b<4t 
worabip  of  Uod ;  ho  cannot  m-e  how  it  can  \h^  innatit,  H*t  inf(  that  it  oun- 
taina  a  narni^  virtue,  *>t  tliu  f^roateHt  |HitiailJ«i  unrtTtuinty  uf  muaning. 
Fur,  if  virtu**  bn  t^km,  aa  (M)mntonly  it  in,  to  d'-n<>t4)  th<t  aetiona  accounU-d  ' 
laudablu  in  particular  diuntnoa,  th<ii  tbu  |iroiM)Hiti>)n  will  Im!  untruo.  Ur, 
if  it  is  taken  to  mimn  accordiinco  with  Cod's  will,  it  will  thmi  Ik>  true, 
but  unineaninfc  that  (}od  will  bo  pli  anud  with  whut  ho  Ck;inmunds  ia  an 
idL'nti(  (d  aanertion,  of  no  une  t^i  any  ^iu; 

Ho  thu  fourth  prop(^>aition.~mi  n  munt  rop'tit  t  f  their  (tins, — ia  open  to 
tho  aamti  remark.  It  is  nut  (MtHHiblo  that  (iod  aliould  entrravo  on  mon'a 
niinda  principle  coui'liL'd  on  such  untN-rtuin  worda  aa  Virtun  and  8i;i, 
Nay  mort%  ns  a  goneral  word  is  nothing  in  itaulf,  but  only  report  aa  to 
particular  facta,  the  knowlod^e  of  rulea  ii  a  knowl«di;e  of  a  aufficient 
number  of  actiima  to  deiorminu  tho  rulu.  [Innate  principles  are  nut  com- 
patible with  Nominalism] 

According  to  ]<ord  Herbort,  tho  standard  of  virhio  Is  thn  eomtnon 
notions  in  which  all  mtm  agnto.  Thoy  are  such  aa  tho  followinKt — to  avoid 
evil,  to  be  tetnporatc,  in  doubtful  caaea  to  choose  the  anfer  course,  not  to 
do  to  othen  what  yoa  would  nut  wiab  done  to  youraclf,  to  be  gratufal  to 
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on  the  mind,  there  oouhl  ha  no  more  doubt  nboat  them  than 
eimnt  the  number  uf  oar  Aiiirere.     Wii  well  know  thnt,  if  roon 
of  difli'rent  noota  were  to  write  ont  their  ruii|HH!tiro  liatx,  they 
ttooIJ  lot  down  cxitotljr  Ruoh  oe  laited  tliuir  WTural  lohoola  or  i 
ohnrt^hva.  I 

There  i«,  Ijo<;ke  rom«rW«,  n  reotly,  bnt  not  very  ifmlciw, 
Miiwer  to  hi*  objections,  niinicly,  that  the  innute  prinuaios 
may,  by  Kiliioation  ami  ('iistoni,  lie  iliirkt3nod  mid  wiinS^out 
of  men  ■  mindi.  Uiit  thin  takcH  away  ut  onoo  lliu  nruAnonk 
from  onircraal  ronxi'iit,  ami  Icttvuii  nothing  but  wUR  vauh 
party  thinkn  iihould  puax  fur  nnivcmal  (»iiiient,  naiiiay,  their 
own  priviito  |M'niiiiii<i(in :  a  method  whuruby  a  tM  uf  roea 
preiiuiiiiii)^  tlicmMetvo*  to  lio  the  nnly  ninntorH  of  rivit  roAiion, 
pnt  luiilu  the  votei  and  opinioiiH  of  the  ruat  >if  iniiiMniid.  Tliua, 
niitwilhHlnndiiiK  the  innnle  li^lit,  we  are  nil  mum  in  the  dark 
aa  if  it  did  not  cxiHt;  a  rnl^  that  will  wiirp  ni^  way  ii  not  to 
be  (liHlin^^nirbt'd  nniidiit  ilH  nmtniric*.  If  time  ruIeK  are  no 
liable  to  vary,  through  itdventilioua  notion^  we  ihould  find 
them  cluaruHt  in  cliildren  and  in  peraonii  wholly  illiterate. 
Ho  grantH  that  there  arc  uinny  ojiiniimK,  r<*cuived  by  men  of 
dIOi'roiit  counti'icH,  cdncntiuiiH,  niid  toniporfi,  and  held  aa 
aiii|neHlionablu  fimt  prinoiphw;  but  llien  the  olwnrdity  of 
■omo,  and  the  uintunl  mnlrnilirtion  of  olhcrH,  nitiko  it  inipoS' 
■iblo  thnt  they  obonld  bo  nil  true.  Yet  it  will  often  happen 
tlmt  tlic'No  mon  will  sooner  part  with  their  livci,  than  naffer 
the  troth  uf  their  opiniiius  to  be  quvntiunvd. 

Wi'  cnn  Bic  from  our  oxfierienco  how  the  lielief  in  prin- 
ciploK  (;row8  np.  IJiiclrineo,  with  no  tn'tlcT  original  than  the 
HujH'i-Htition  of  a  lurKo,  or  the  nnthoi'ity  uf  an  old  woman, 
may  in  course  of  liinK,  and  by  the  com-urreiicn  of  ncighbonnt, 
ffrow  np  to  the  digliity  of  firnt  truths  in  Iteligion  and  in 
Morality.  PursonH  mnturcil  under  tliotie  influences,  and, 
looking  into  their  own  niimlH,  find  nothing  anterior  to  the 
opinions  tnnght  thrni  lx>fi>re  thry  kept  a  record  of  themselves; 
they,  then:furo,  without  Hcruple,  conclude  that  those  jiropOHi- 
tioiiH  whose  origin  they  cannot  tmce  are  the  impress  of  Qod 
and  nature  u|>on  their  minds.  Such  a  result  is  unavoidable 
in  the  circuniHtancos  of  the  bulk  of  mankind,  who  require 
some   foundation    of  princijiles  to  rest  upon,   and  have  no 

bcnofiM^ton,  &c.  CoHMimct  {■  what  teaches  ua  to  carry  out  thoae  pria- 
ci^ilot  in  practice.  It  eicitea  joy  over  good  actions,  and  proJucea  ab* 
horronce  and  repentance  for  bad.  Upon  it,  our  repi^tanco  of  miod  and 
eternal  welfare  depend.  (For  an  account  of  Lord  Hurbert'a  ooanaoa 
aotioof,  MM  Appendii  B.,  Lord  Ucrbert  of  Cberbury.) 
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moani  of  obUinin)^  tliam  bat  on  tnut  rrnm  othon.  Cutfom  it 
»  ijreittitf  uMirt-r  f/i'in  A'ii'«r»,  aud,  wliilo  wn  ftr*  rot  yoang, 
mIiIooi  Ibila  tn  mskn  n*  wiinihipMiliviiia  wliutalio  iiM  inurtxl 
B*t<i;  nor  ii  it  to  be  wumleri'il  at,  that,  wIkmi  wu  uimio  to 
mature  lifw,  and  are  eiif(r<Miie<l  with  quite  iliH'irt'iit  mntlura, 
we  ore  iii(liiipaw<l  to  Hit  ilown  nnil  oxainina  all  iiiir  rt'cuivvd 
teneti,  to  find  onrnolvo*  in  tho  wmii),',  to  run  countor  tn  tha 
opiniiina  of  onr  ooantry  or  |)nrty,  bihI  to  ho  liroiidud  with 
Hut-'h  cpilheta  a«  wliimaiuni,  ■orptical,  Atliciat.  It  ia  inovitAble 
that  we  Hhonld  taku  up  at  fint  iiorrowed  princi|iloii;  and  nnluiia 
we  have  nil  the  fnRiiltiei  and  the  moana  of  lenroliinif  iuto 
their  foonJation*,  we  naturally  go  on  to  the  oud  aa  wo  have 
bi>|{nn. 

In  the  followlntf  phaptur  (IV.),  ho  ar^^upi  the  g<meral 
qnentinn  of  Innate  lilonn  in  th»4iase  of  the  Mm  of  Uod. 

In  Hook  II.,  Cliup.  XXI.,  Ijockd  diMmiuHia  the  frvodom  of 
the  will,  with  niimo  alluniiMm  tn  tho  nature  of  Jiapplnewi  and 
the  CBUM-H  of  wron);  rondnc't.  IIap|>ineii8  ia  tho  utnioat  pica- 
Blir«  we  are  ch|niI>Io  of,  minory  the  iitinoHt  pain  ;  pluiwnru  iud 
pain  delino  OihhI  ami  Kvil.  In  pnirtio4>,  wo  aro  chivlly  ooou- 
pied  in  guttin)^  riil  of  trouhlcH;  alwcnt  ){<K>d  doo»  not  much 
move  UH.  All  uneaxinom  lioing  removed,  a  moderate  iwrtiun  of 
goo<l  content*  nn ;  anil  ■ome  few  degreoa  of  plenMiirc  in  a  ituc- 
cofHion  of  orilinary  eiijiiynientii  aro  eiion)(li  to  make  happineaa. 
[Kpii-nma,  and  otliera  among  tho  ancients,  said  as  niiidi.] 

Men  have  wrong  ileiiireR,  and  do  wrong  acta,  hut  it  is  from 
wrong  jndgmeutM.  They  never  miMtuke  a  prciient  |ilea«uro  or 
pain;  they  always  act  correctly  u|H)n  that.  They  aro  the 
victims  of  deceitful  appearances;  they  mitkii  wrong  judgmenta 
in  c<mi|iaring  present  with  future  pains,  such  ii  tho  weakncsa 
of  the  mind's  constitution  in  this  department.  Our  wrong 
judgiiient8^|£Dceod  partly  from  ignorance  and  partly  from 
inadvertenceTMd  our  preference  of  vice  to  virtue  is  accounted 
for  by  these  wrong  juilgmcnts. 

Chap.  XXVI 1 1,  discnsaea  Moral  Kolatiuns.  Good  and 
Evil  aro  notliing  bat  Pleasnro  and  Pain,  aud  what  causes 
them.  Moral  Uood  or  Kvil  is  the  oonformity  or  unuonformity 
of  our  voluntary  actions  to  some  Law,  entailing  upon  us  good 
or  evil  by  the  will  and  power  of  the  liaw-giver,  to  which  good 
and  drii  we  apply  the  names  Reward  and  Punishment. 

Tliere  are  three  Rorts  of  Moral  Rules :  Ist,  Thu  Divine 
Law,  whether  pj:oma1gatod  by  the  Light  of  Nature  or  by 
Revelation,  and  enforced  by  rewards  and  punishmonta  in  a 
future  life.    This  law,  wbou  ascertained,  is  the  touchstone  at 
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• 
roonl  roctitaila.  2nd,  The  Civil  Iaw,  or  the  Taw  of  Iha 
Bute,  iiap|>iirte<l  by  the  iK>iiultii<*  of  the  civil  juj|;e.  8rd, 
The  Iaw  nf  Opinion  or  itt'pulalion.  Kvun  afler  nwiKning, 
to  pablin  Buthorily,  the  <liit|Kiiial  of  the  pablio  foroe,  man 
■till  retain  the  puwor  of  privately  approvinf^  or  (limp- 
proving  aotionB,  aoconlin^  to  Ihitir  view*  i>f  virluu  and  Tic*. 
The  bein|<  oomniended  or  diapntiitHl  by  our  ToIIuwh  may  thiil 
be  called  the  Muiotian  of  ll«piit«tion,  a  power  often  nurpawiag 
in  effioacT  botli  the  other  lanotiona. 

Jifonuity  in  the  reference  of  all  action!  to  one  or  other  of 
theae  throe  Imwh.  Instoail  of  applying  innate  iiotiona  of  K<M)d 
and  evil,  the  niiiul,  having  Inhiu  taught  the  Mvoral  nil»e  en> 
joinctl  by  tlicno  autliorilies,  uomfinroii  any  given  action  with 
those  rafra,  and  pronounccit  accordingly.  A  rule  i«  an  aggre- 
gate of  ainipio  Ideas;  ao  ia  an  nuliou;  and  the  conformity 
required  ia  the  orduring  of  the  action  ao  timt  the  aimple  idea* 
liclonging  to  it  may  oorrtapond  to  thoHo  rcipiircd  by  the  law. 
ThuH,  all  Mural  Ndtiona  may  be  reduced  to  tlio  aimple  idoaa 
gainml  by  the  two  loading  aouroo) — Scmuition  mid  Itt'Huction. 
Mardur  is  an  af^grugiite  of  ainiplu  iduoa,  Irucuablu  in  the  detail 
to  tlicHO  aourcca. 

The  aummary  of  Locko'a  viowa  ia  ria  followa : — 

I. — Witit  rufurunco  to  the  IStuudard  uf  Morality,  we  have 
tlicae  two  great  noaitiona — 

Fimt,  That  tiie  production  uf  pluaauro  end  pain  to  Rontiont 
beings  ia  the  ultinmte  foanduliou  of  moral  giioil  und  evil. 

Si'condly,  That  morality  ia  a  ayHtom  of  Ijvw,  enacted  hy 
one  or  other  of  three  difl'urent  antlioritiea. 

II. — In  the  Psychology  of  Kthies,  Looke,  by  implication, 
holds — 

First,  That  llicre  ia  no  innate  niond  sentiment;  that  our 
moral  iduaa  are  the  gcnuralilics  of  mural  nclions.  That  oar 
faculties  of  moral  diHcommont  are — (1)  those  that  discern 
the  pleasures  and  (laina  of  mankind;  and  (i),  those  that 
comprebeMl  and  interpret  the  laws  of  OikI,^  the  Nation,  and 
Pabtic  0|hirii>n.  And  (3)  he  counts  that  the  largest  share 
io  the  formation  of  our  Moral  Sentiments  is  dno  to  Kdocatioo 
•od  Custom. 

[We  have  scon  his  views  on  Fico-will,  p.  413.] 

A*  regards  the  nature  of  DiHiiitcrested  Acti(m,  he  pro- 
nonnoea  no  definite  opinion.  Ho  makes  few  attempts  to 
analyze  the  emotional  and  active  part  of  our  nature. 

III. — His  Bummnm  Uonuni  is  Htatod  generally  as  ths  pro- 
enring  of  Pleasnre  and  the  avoiding  uf  Puin. 
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IV. — lie  boa  no  u«!alinr  vtuw*  ■)■>  llio  Uunl  Code,  or  oa 
Um  euforuKinuiiU  ttt  Murulily.  V 

v.— The  cunnoxiiin  uf  Ktliica  w|tfc  r»lilici>  >■>  iu  Ii4(fi,  the 
•Miniilatiiiir  ut  Mirulit/  tA  liiiw. 

VI.— With  rolurmioij  to  TlKHilo^fv,  liu  coniiidoni  that,  by 
the  uxerciw  of  the  lU'umiii,  wu  iiiny  iliKciivvr  tliu  oxiHtoiicw  aiitl 
•ttribnlei  of  UM,  kikI  our  iIiiIiun  tu  hiiii ;  bu  aKi'i'rlaiiiml  will 
ii  the  biglifiit  iiiurul  rule,  tbu  true  tuucbHtuiiu  uf  Muial  Itcoli- 

JOSKI'U   Ul'TLKIL        [l«»i-174?,)  ' 

HuTI.F.n'g  Etbiriil  H|itttrm  limy  Ik)  foiinil  -Fimt,  in  a  iibort 
Diimcrtaliun  on  Viiliu-,  u|i)h'iiiIi'(I  to  tbu  Auulu;;;  ;  Ri'condl/, 
and  cbit'Hy,  in  biw  HihI  tbrt'e  Surnmn*,  enlitli'd  '  Human 
Natoru;'  thirdly,  iu  otliiT  8<>rini>ii»,  iia  {V.)on  ('iiiiii>ai«iion,  and 
(Jkl.)  un  Ilvnuvolunrc.  VariuuH  ilJiiKtrationaof  Klbicul  doctrine 
are  int('rH|><>i-«<Hl  tbrouxb  tbo  Anulc>(;y,  n*  in  I'urt  I.,  Chap,  ti, 
entitled  'the  ffovuruniont  of  0<hI  by  ruwurdii  nud  puniidi* 
mautii.' 

Tbo  DisBprtotion  on  Virfno  iH  iiitrndi'il  (o  vindioiito,  Id 
nian,  tbu  I'xiHtcnct)  of  a  uiorul  nutiinj,  iijuirt  Iroiii'butb  I'm- 
deuco  and  Iteuovolcnco.  '■ 

A  roonil  ^overnmrnt  BU[ipon('H  a  moriil  nuturo  in  man,  ft 
a  powor  of  dintioKuiKliiiif;  nKbt  from  wr<>i>K'  All  luon  and  all 
ayattms  Hf^n-u  nx  to  tbo  lUct  of  moral  |H;r<°>'ptiiin8. 

A»  cluirnfturiHticH  of  tbcHo  moral  pcri-optionii,  it  ia  to  bo 
uott-d — Fir»t,  tbcy  refer  to  vobintiiry  actions.  Kecondly,  tb»jr 
■ro  accompanied  with  tbo  feelinffn  of  jfocxl  or  of  ill  dcu-rt, 
which  good  or  ill  deitcrt  in  irroii]H'etivo  of  tbo  good  of  Booietjy. 
Thirdly,  tbo  iMjreeption  of  ill  deKcrt  lion  regard  to  the  cnpaoi- 
tica  of  the  a^'cnt.  Fourthly,  I'mili'iiee,  or  regard  to  oarsolvi'H, 
ia  a  fair  aubject  of  moral  approlmtion,  and  impmdenoo  of  tbo 
contrary.  Our  own  fclf-intert^nt  hecins  to  require  utrongthon- 
ing  by  other  nien'a  manifeHted  pleUKurv  and  dixpieoiiure.  8ti)l, 
tliiH  iKwitiou  iv  by  no  means  iMdiHpulid)le,  and  tbo  author  ia 
willing  to  giro  up  Iho  worda  '  virtuu'  and  '  vice,'  aa  applicable 
to  prudenco  and  folly ;  and  to  oontirud  merely  that  our  moral 
faculty  ia  not  indiO'ercnt  to  tliia  claxs  of  actiona.  Fifthly, 
Virtue  ia  not  wholly  recolvablo  iuto  Ilenevoleiico  (that  ia,  toe 
general  go'jd,  or  Utility*).     Tbi»  is  shown  by  the  fact  tlutt. 

•  In  llii«  rcapwt,  Butler  ditfen  from  both Sh«ft<«bury  ind  Ilulrhcwn. 
With  Hliallcabtiry,  the  mftiu  functiim  of  tlto  moriil  tenw  ia  t<>  smile  ap* 
provHl  CD  bt-nevoknt  alTcctiona,  by  which  nn  additional  pK'tturii  iri\hro«n 
into  the  Kale  againat  the  avlfleh  lObctioDa      't'hu  superiority  of  tlw 
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oar  approbation  ia  not  in  proportion  to  tlie  amount  of  Impfi* 
0088  Uowing  from  an  action  [lie  means  immediately  iluwiug, 
which  does  not  decide  the  qnodtion].  Wo  disapprove  of  falitu* 
hood,  injnstico,  and  uiip^'ovolcud  violoncc,  even  altliuugli  mora 
buppiueKB  would  result  from  them  than  from  tho  contrary. 
Moreover,  we  are  not  always  judges  of  the  whole  coiistM|Uonoc8 
of  acting.  Undoubtedly,  howover,  bcuovolunoe  is  our  duty,  if 
there  be  no  moral  principle  to  oppose  it. 

The  title  'Uaman  Nature,'  given  to  Butler's  chief  f^tliicol ' 
exposition,  indicates  that  he  does  not  take  an  a  prinri  view  of 
the  foundations  of  Ethics,  liko  Cudwortli  and   Clarke,   hut 
makes  them  repose  on  tho  coimtitution  of  tho  human  mind. 

In  Sermon  firut,  he  lays  out  tho  different  parta  of  our 
£motional  and  Active  nature,  including  Uenovolunce,  Sulf- 
lovo.  Conscience.  Tho  recognition  of  these  three  as  distinct^ 
and  nintually  irrciiolvablc,  is  the  Psychological  biisis  of  his 
Ethics.* 

The  existence  of  pure  or  disinterested  Benevolence  is 
proved  by  such  *«,  as  Friendship,  Coinpasision,  Pareut»U  and 
Filial  affections,  enovoluiit  impulses  to  mankind  generally. 
But  although  the  object  of  benevolence  is  the  public  good,  and 
of  self-love  private  ^ood,  yet  tho  two  ultimately  coincide. 
[This  questionable  assertion  must  trammel  any  proof  that  the 
author  can  give  of  our  possessing  pni-ely  disinterested 
impulses.] 

In  a  long  note,  be  impugns  tho  theory  of  Uoblms  that 
Benevolent  affection  and  its  pleasures  are  merely  a  form  of  the 
love  of  Power.  Ho  maintaius,  and  with  reuson,  that  tho  love 
of  power  manifests  its  consequences  quite  as  much  in  cruelty 
as  in  benevolence. 

The  second  argnment,  to  show  that  Benevolence  is  a  fact 
of  our  constitution,  involves  the  greatest  |>eculiarity  of  Butler's 

'natural  sffectiona*  thus  doponds  on  9.  doublo  plpssurc,  their  intrinricitlly 
ptoasurtAblo  charactor,  and  tho  superadded  pittaaure  of  reflection.  The 
tendency  of  Shaftesbury  is  here  to  make  t)enuvoleiice  and  virtue  identical, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  iinpuir  the  diiduterested  cluiructer  of  buuevo- 
lence. 

•  With  this  view,  we  may  compare  tho  pHvcholojfy  of  Shaftes- 
bury, set  forth  in  his  *Characteiititic8  of  Men,  Manners,  and  Timea,' 
The  soni  has  two  kinds  of  affections — (1)  irl/-i>ffcclim,  loading  to  the 
'good  of  the  private,'  such  as  love  of  life,  revenge,  pleasure  or  apMtude 
towards  nourishment  and  the  means  of  generation,  emulation  or  love  of 
praise,  indolence ;  and  (2)  A^'atural  affectiona^  leading  to  the  good  of  the 
public  Tho  natural  or  spontaneous  predominance  of  l>enevolence  ii 
goodneu ;  the  subjection  of  tho  selfish  by  effort  and  training  is  virtm. 
Virtue  consists  generally  in  tho  proper  eiorcise  of  the  several  Bficctions. 
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Psychology,  although  h«  wns  not  the  first  to  announoe  it.   The 

iwliuine  of  the  humna  feelings   ooaiprebeuda,  in  addition  to 

Uc-iierolence  and  bulf-Lovo,  a  numbor  uf  passions  and  alTuctions 

tending  to  the  same  ends  as  thuso  (some  to  the  good  of  oar 

fallows,  others  to  oar  own  good)  ;  while  in  following  tlium  wu 

are  not  oonsoious  of  seeking  those  ends,  but  some  difluront 

ends.     Such  are  our  variouH  Appetites  and  Passions.     Tbos, 

^v    hunger  promotes  oar  private  wull-being,  bat  in  obeying  its 

si'^    dictates  wo  are  not  thinking  of  that  object,  bat  of  the  proour- 

^<''    ing  otfood.   Cariosity  promotes  both  pablio  and  private  good, 

^.  -   but  its  direct  and  immediate  object  is  knowledge. 

t'  [This  refined  distinction  appears  first  in  Aquinas ;  there  Is 

in  it  a  palpable  confasion  of  ideas.  If  we/  regard  the  final 
f^}  'impulse  of  hunger,  it  is  not  toward  the  food,  but  towards  the 
^!/'  appeasing  of  a  pain  and  the  gaining  of  a  poosare,  which  are 
%  certainly  idouticol  with  self,  being  the  definition  of  self  in  the 
%y-  lost  resort.  We  associate  the  food  with  the  gratification  of 
'A  these  demandx,  and  hence  food  becomes  an  end  to  as — one  of 
''Viie  amociiUed  or  inlermediale  ends.  So  the  desire  of  know- 
^  ledge  is  the  desire  of  tho  pleasure,  or  of  the  relief  from  pain, 
, ,  accruing  from  knowledge ;  while,  as  in  the  case  of  foo4, 
knowledge  is  to  a  groat  degree  only  an  iustrnnioiit,  and  there- 
;' ,  lore  an  intermediate  and  associated  and.  So  the  desire  of 
''  esteem  is  the  desire  of  a  pleasure,  or  else  of  the  instrument  of 
>' :       pleasure. 

In  short,  Hatler  tries,  without  effect,  to  evade  the  general 
;•        principles  of  the  will — our  being  moved  exclusively  by  pica- 
sare  and  pain.     Abundant  reference  has  been  already  made 
to  the  circumstances  that  modify  in  appearance,  or  in  reality, 
J'  .     the  operation  of  this  principle.     The  distinction  between  self- 
love  and  the  particular  appetites,  passions,  and  affections,  it 
mainly  the  distinction  between  a  great  aggregate  of  the  reason 
'-.y.,     (tbe  total  interests  of  our  being)  and  the  supar.itv  items  that 
..         make  it  up.] 

>  ,':  The   distinction   is  intended  to  prepare  tho  way  for  the 

A        setting  forth  of  Conscience,*  which  is  called  a  '  principle  of 

,Vv ,.  *  Butlcr*a  definition  of  conwienoo,  and  his  wholo  traatraont  of  it,  have 

V;-*  ,  created  a  (^cat  puzzle  of  classification,  as  to  whether  ho  is  to  bo  placed 

jr. t  along  with  the  upholders  of  a  'moral  sense.'    Hhafteslmry  is  more  ex- 

r;'.  .  |iUcit;  *  No  sooner  does  tho  eye  open  upon  figures,  tlio  ear  to  sounds, 

w:  '  thun  stnight  tbe  Beautiful  results,  and  grace  and  harmony  are  knoim 

t-y-  and  acknowledged.     No  sooner  are  action*  viewed,  no  sooner  tho  human 

%•■:  '  afTections  discerned  (and  they  are,  most  of  them,  as  soon  discerned  as 

^M.:'   '  felt),  than  straight  an  inward  eye  distinguishes  tho  foir  and  thaptty^  tho 

0  '•  imiMi  and  ajmiraile,  apart  Cram  tbe  dtfarmed,  tho  Jovi,  the  nfi'oM,  or  tlu 
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reflection  in  men,  whereby  they  distinguish  between,  »])proT0 
and  disapprove,  their  own  HctiunB.'  Thig  principle  has  for  its 
rosnit  the  good  of  society ;  still,  in  following  iti  we  are  nut  con- 
scious of  aiming  at  the  guud  of  society.  A  father  has  an 
aflcction  for  his  children ;  this  is  one  thing.  Ho  has  also  a 
principle  of  reflection,  that  urges  hira  with  added  force  and 
with  more  steady  persistency  than  any  affection ;  which  prin- 
ciple most  therefore  be  different  from  mure  affection. 

Batlcr's  analysis  of  the  human  feelings  is  thus :  I. — Bene- 
volence and  Self-love.  II. — The  particular  Appetites,  Passions, 
and  Affections,  operating  in  the  same  direction  as  Uenevolence 
and  Self-love,  bot  without  intending  it.  lILi— Conscience,  of 
which  the  same  is  to  be  said. 

His  reply  to  the  objection, — against  our  being  made  for 
Benevolence, — fonndcd  ou  our  mischievons propensities,  is,  that 
in  the  same  way  there  arc  tendencies  mischievons  to  ourselves, 
•nd  yet  no  one  denies  nS  tho  posscKsion  of  self-love.  He  re- 
marks farther  thattlicso  evil  tendencies  are  the  abuse  of  snch 
as  are  right;  ungovernable  patsion,  reckless  pursuit  of  our 
own  good,  and  not  pure  malevolence,  are  the  causes  of  in- 
justice and  the  other  vices. 

In  short,  we  are  made  for  pursuing  both  our  own  g0f)d 
and  the  good  of  others;  but  present  gratifications  and  pasuiug 
inclinations  interfere  alike  with  both  objects. 

Sermons  II.,  III.,  are  meant  to  establish,  from  our  moral 
nature,  the  Supremacy  of  Conscience. 

Our  moral  duties  may  bo  deduced  from  the  scheme  of  our 
natnre,  which  shows  the  design  of  the  Deity.  There  may  be 
some  difficnitics  attending  the  deduction,  owing  to  tho  want 
of  nniformity  in  the  hnman  constitution.  Still,  the  broad 
feelings  of  the  mind,  and  tho  purpose  of  them)  can  no  more  be 
mistaken  than  the  existence  and  the  purpose  of  the  eyes.  It 
can  be  made  qnite  apparent  that  tho  single  principle  called 
conscience  is  intended  to  rule  all  the  rest. 

But,  as  CouEcience  is  only  one  port  of  our  nature,  there 

drtpitabft*  '  In  a  crraturc  ropablo  of  funning  general  nolionB  of  things, 
not  only  tho  outward  beings  which  offer  thcmfielvea  to  the  sense,  are  tho 
objects  of  tho  affections,  but  thu  very  actions  themselves,  and  the  afliDO- 
tions  of  pity,  kindness,  and  gratitude,  and  their  contraries,  being  brought 
into  Iho  mind  by  ntteclion,  become  objects.  So  that,  by  means  of  this 
rtfttttd  $niu,  there  arises  another  kind  of  affection  towards  theso  affec- 
tions themselves,  which  have  been  already  felt,  and  arc  now  become  tha 
ffubjc-ct  of  a  new  liking  or  dislike.'  What  this  *  moral  sense*  apprtives  is 
benevolence,  and  when  its  approval  has  betn  act^d  upon,  by  subjecting 
the  setfiah  •ffcctiona,  'virtue'  is  attained. 
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Mnfttwo  other  parts,  namely,  (1)  Dnnevolonce  and  Solf-love, 
Mid  (2)  the  partieuliu*  Ap|>otituii  and  PasBioni,  why  are  thoy 
not  all  equally  natural,  and  all  equally  to  be  fullowcd  ? 

This  leadv  to  an  inquiry  into  the  meanings  of  the  word 
Natnre. 

First,  Nature  mny  moan  any  prompting  whatever;  anger 
and  affuction  are  equally  natui-al,  as  being  c(|ually  part  of  ns. 

Secondly,  it  may  moan  our  strongeat  piuision,  what  moat 
frequently  prevaiU  with  ug  and  shuwa  uur  indiviUuiU  cho- 
mctors.     In  this  sense,  vice  may  be  natural. 

But,  thirdly,  we  may  reclaim  against  tlioa9  two  idoaningR, 
and  that  on  the  authority  both  of  tho  Apostle  Paul  and  of  the 
ancient  sages,  and  declare  that  the  proi)er  meaning  of  follow- 
ing natnre  is  following  Congcienoe,  or  that  HU|)orior  principle 
in  every  man  which  bears  tfstimuny  to  its  own  supremacy. 
Tt  is  by  this  faculty,  natural  to  a  man,  that  he  is  a  moral 
agent,  a  law  to  himself. 

Men  may  act  according  to  their  strongest  principle,  and 
yet  violate  their  nature,  as  when  a  man,  urged  by  present  gra- 
tification, incurs  curtain  ruin.  The  violation  of  nature,  in  tUia 
instance,  may  bo  expressed  as  difpra/mrtion. 

There  is  thus  a  ditfumnce  in  kind  between  passions ;  self- 
love  is  snperior  to  temporary  appetite. 

Po-ssiun  or  Appetite  means  a  tondonoy  towards  certain 
objects  with  no  regard  to  any  other  objects.  Kofleotion  op 
Conscience  steps  in  to  protect  the  iutorcsts  that  these  would 
lead  us  to  sacrifice.  Sarely,  therefore,  this  would  lie  enough 
to  constitute  superiority.  Any  oth.>r  passion  taking  the  load 
is  a  cose  of  usnr|>ation. 

We  can  hardly  form  a  notion  of  Conscience  without  this 
idea  of  superiority.  Had  it  might,  as  it  has  right,  it  would 
govern  ^e  world. 

Were  there  no  such  supremacy,  all  actions  would  be  on  an 
equal  footing.  Impiety,  profaneness,  and  blasphemy  would 
bo  as  suitable  as  reverence  ;  parricide  would  justify  itself  by 
the  right  of  the  strongest. 

Hence  human  nature  is  made  up  of  a  number  of  propen- 
aities  in  ifhion  with  this  ruling  principle ;  and  ns,  m  civil 
government,  the  constitution  is  infringed  by  strength  pre- 
yailing  over  authority,  so  tho  nature  of  man  is  violated 
when  the  lower  faculties  triumph  over  conscience.  Man 
haa  a  rule  of  right  within,  if  he  will  honestly  attend  to 
It-  Out  of  this  arrangement,  also,  springs  Obligation ;  the 
:  law  of  conscience  is  tho  law  of  our  |i.iture.     It  carries  iti 
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aatbority  with  it ;  it  is  the  goido  aseignod  by  tlie  Aathot  of 
oar  nature. 

He  then  replica  to  the  qaestion,  'Why  shoald  ire  bo  oon' 
oomed  about  anything  oat  of  or  beyond  ourselves  ?'  Suppos- 
ing we  do  possess  in  our  nature  a  regard  to  the  vrcU-buing  of 
others,  why  may  wo  not  sot  thaf  aside  as  being  in  our  way 
to  onr  own  good. 

The  answer  is.  Wo  cannot  obtain  onr  own  good  without 
having  regard  to  others,  and  nndcrgoing  the  restraints  pre- 
scribed by  morality.  There  is  seldom  any  inconsistency 
betwQcn  our  duty  and  onr  interest.  Self-love,  iu  the  present 
world,  coincides  with  virtue.  If  there  ore  any  ozcoptions,  all 
will  bo  set  right  in  the  final  distribution  of  things.  Conscience 
Bi^  self-lovo,  if  wo  understand  our  true  happiness,  alwaya 
load  us  the  same  way. 

Soeh  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  celebrated  '  Throe  Sermons 
on  Human  Nature.'  The  radical  defect  of  the  whole  scheme 
lies  in  its  Psychological  basis.  Because  wo  have,  as  mature 
human  beings,  in  civilized  society,  a  principle  of  action 
called  Conscience,  which  we  recognize  as  distinct  from  Self- 
love  and  Benevolence,  as  well  as  from  the  Apoptites  and  Paa- 
sions,  Butler  would  make  ns  believe  Uiat  tjjb  is,  from  the 
first,  a  distinct  principle  of  our  nature.  jThe  proper  reply  is 
to  analyze  Conscience ;  showing  nt  the  same  time,  from  its 
very  great  discrepancies  in  different  minds,  that  it  is  a  growth, 
or  product,  corresponding  to  the  education  and  the  circum- 
stances of  each,  although  of  course  involving  the  common 
elements  of  the  mind. 

In  his  Sermons  on  Compassion  (V.,  VL),  he  treats  this  as 
one  of  the  Affections  in  his  socond  groqp  ^of  the  Feelings 
(Appetites,  Passions,  and  Affections)  ;  vindicates  its  existence 
against  Hobbes,  who  treated  it  as  an  indirect  mode  of  self- 
regard  ;  and  shows  its  importance  in  human  life,  as  an  adjunct 
to  Rational  Benevolence  and  Conscience. 

In  discussing  Benevolence  (Sermon  XIl.)  Butler's  object  is 
to  show  that  it  is  not  ultimately  nt  variance  with  Self-love. 
In  the  introductory  observations,  he  adverts  to  the  historical 
fact,  that  vice  and  folly  take  different  turns  in  different  ages, 
and  that  the  peculiarity  of  his  own  age  is  '  to  profess  a  con- 
tract spirit,  and  greater  regards  to  solf-iutorcst '  than 
formerly.  He  accommodates  his  preaching  of  virtue  to  this 
characteristic  of  his  time,  and  promises  that  there  thall  be  all 
possibU  concetsions  mnile  to  the,  favouriie  passion. 

Uis  mode  of  arguing  is  still  the  same  as  in  the  sormoni  3a 
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Hnman  Nature.  Se)f-love  docs  not  comprchund  onr  wholo 
bein)^ ;  it  is  only  ono  principle  amonjj^  mnny.  It  is  cbaroctorixed 
hy  It  nthjective  em\,  the  feeling  o{  hA[t\t'uicm  ;  but  we  hnvo  other 
ends  of  the  objective  kind,  the  eudH  of  our  ap|i«tite8,  passions, 
and  aOVctions — food,  injury  to  anotlier,  good  to  another,  &a. 
The  total  hnppinoKg  of  our  being  includes  all  our  ends.  Solf-love 
attends  only  to  one  interest,  and  if  we  are  too  engrossed  with 
.  ,  that,  wo  may  sacrilice  other  interests,  and  narrow  thcspbero 
of  our  happiness.  A  certain  disengngoment  of  mind  is  neoes- 
fary  to  enjoyment,  and  the  intensity  of  pursuit  interferes  witlf^ 
tliis.  [This  is  a  true  remark,  but  misapplied ;  external  pnr> 
^  anit  may  be  so  intense  as  nearly  to  do  away  with  subjective 
eonscionsness,  and  therefore  with  pleasure ;  but  tliis  applies 
more  to  objective  ends, — wealth,  the  interest  of  others — than 
to  self-love,  which  is  in  its  nature  subjective.] 

Now,  what  applies  to  the  Appetites'  and  Affections  applies 
to  Benevolence ;  it  is  a  dibtinot  motive  or  urgency,  and  should 
have  its  bcojmj  like  every  other  propensity,  in  order  to  hap- 
piness. 

Ijuch  is  his  reasoning,  grounded  on  his  peculiar  Psycho- 
logy. He  then  adduces  the  ordinary  arguments  to  show,  that 
seeking  the  good  of  others  is  a  positive  gratilication  in  itself 
and  fraught  with  pleasure  in  its  consequences. 

In  summary,  Butler's  views  stand  thus: — 

I. — His  Standard  of  Right  and  Wrong  ia  the  subjective 
Faculty,  called  by  him  Reflection,  or  Conscience.  lie  assumes 
such  an  amount  of  unifurmity  in  human  beings,  in  regard  to 
this  Faculty,  as  to  settle  all  questions  that  arise. 

II. — His  Psychological  scheme  is  the  threefold  division  of 
Ihe  mind  nlreiidy  brought  oat ;  Conscience  being  ono  division, 
and  a  distinct  and  primitive  element  of  onr  constitution. 

He  has  no  Psychology  of  the  Will ;  nor  does  ho  anywhere 
inquire  into  the  problem  of  Lilwrty  and  Necessity. 

He  maintains  the  existence  of  Disinterested  Bonevol()nce, 
by  saying  that  Disinterested  action,  as  opimsed  to  direct  self- 
"•  regard,  is  a  much  wider  fact  of  onr  mental  system,  than  the 
regard  to  the  welfare  of  others.  Wo  have  seen  that  this  is  a 
mere  stroke  of  ingenuity,  and  owes  its  plausible  appearance 
to  his  making  our  associated  ends  the  primary  ends  of  our 
being, 

III. — With  regard  to  the  Summnm  Bonnm,  or  the  theory 
of  Happiness,  he  holds  that  men  cannot  bo  hnppy  by  the  pur- 
suit of  mere  self;  but  must  give.way  to  their  benevolent  im« 
poises  OS  well,  all  under  the  guidance  of  conscience.    In  short, 
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Tirtne  in  happinesa,  even  in  tliis  world  ;  and,  if  there  be  hW 
exception  to  tlie  rnio,  it  will  bo  rectiScd  in  another  world. 
This  is  in  fact  the  Platonic  view.  Men  ore  not  to  parsoo 
happiness  ;  that  wnuld'tje  to  full  into  the  narrow  rat  of  self- 
love,  and  would  be  a  failure ;  they  are  to  pursue  virtne, 
inclnding  the  good  of  others,  and  the  groatust  happiness  will 
ensue  to  each. 

It  is  a  remarkable  indication  of  the  spirit  of  Butler's  ago, 
or  of  his  estimate  of  it,  that  he  would  never  venture  to  require 
of  any  one  a  single  act  of  nncompunsated  self-sacrifice. 

IV. — The  substance  of  the  Moral  Code  of  Butler  is  in  no 
respect  peculiar  to  him.  He  gives  no  classification  of  oar 
duties.  His  means  and .inducomonts  to  virtue  have  just  been 
remarked  npon. 

V. — The  relationship  of  Ethics  to  Politics  and  to  Theology 
needs  no  remark. 

FUAKCIS  HUTCHESON.         [1694-1747.] 

HutclioRon's  views. ore  to  be  found  in  his  'Inquiry  into 
the  Ideas  of  Beauty  and  Virtue,'  his  '  Treatise  on  the  Pas- 
sions,' and  his  posthumous  work,  '  A  System  of  Moral  Philo- 
sophy,' The  lost-mentioned,  as  the  complctest  exposition  of 
his  Ethics,  Spcoulativo  and  Practical,  is  followed  hero. 

There  are  three  b<^ks ;  the  first  ti^eatiug  of  Human  No- 
tare  and  Happiness;  *tlio  second,  of  Laws  of  Nature  and 
Duties,  previous  to  Civil  Government  and  other  adventitious 
states  ;  the  third,  of  Civil  Poliiy. 

In  Book  I.,  Chap.  I.,  Hutoheson  states  that  the  aim  of 
Moral  Philosophy  is  to  point  onl  the  course  of  action  that  will 
best  promote  the  highest  happiness  and  perfection  of  men,  by 
the  light  of  human  nature  and  to  the  exclusion  o|  revelation  ; 
thus  to  indicate  (the  rules  if  conduct  that  make  up  the  Law  of 
Nature.  Happiness,  the  end  of  this  art,  being  the  state  of 
the  mind  arising  from  its  several  grateful  perceptions  or 
modifications,  the  natnnil  course  of  the  inquiry  is  to  consider 
the  various  human  powers,  perceptions,  and  actions,  and  then 
to  compare  them  so  as  to  find  what  really  constitutes  happi- 
ness, and  how  it  may  be  attained.  The  principles  that  first 
'  display  themselves  in  childhood  are  the  external  senses, 
witli  some  small  powers  of  spontaneous  motion,  intro- 
ducing to  the  mind  perceptions  of  pleasure  and  pain,  which 
becoming  forthwith  the  object  of  desire  and  aversion,  are 
onr  first  notions  of  natural  good  and  evil.  Next  to  Ideas 
of  Sensation,  we  acquire  Concomitant  ideas  of  Sensation  from 
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two  or  more  Bonses  togothor — nambcr,  extension,  &c.  Ideas 
of  conscionsness  or  reflection,  which  is  another  nutural  power 
of  perception,  coniploto  the  liHt  of  the  matcrinls  of  knowledge  ; 
to  which,  when  the  powers  of  judging  and  roasoniug  arc  added, 
all  the  main  acts  of  the  nnderstanding  are  given.  There  are 
•till,  however,  some  finer  perceptions,  that  way  bo  left  over 
until  the  will  is  diR]>o8ed  of. 

Under  the  head  of  Will,  ho  notvs  firet  the  facts  of  Dcnire 
Mid  Aversion,  being  now  motions  of  the  soul,  distinct  from^ 
thoagh  arising  out  of,  sensations,  perceptions,  and  judgmenta. 
To  these  it  is  common  to  add  Joy  and  Sorrow,  arising  in  coa- 
nezion  with  desire,  thongh  they  partake  more  of  sensation! 
than  of  volitions.  Acts  of  tho  will  are  ecljinh  or  biimvolent, 
according  as  ouu's  own  good,  or  (ns  oflcn  really  in  fact  hap- 
pens) the  good  of  others  is  pursued.  Two  culm  natural  de- 
terminations of  the  will  are  to  bo  conceded  ;  the  one  an  inva- 
riable constant  impulse  towards  one's  own  highest  perfection 
and  happiness ;  the  other  towards  the  universal  happiness  of 
others,  when  the  whole  system  of  beings  is  regarded  without 
prejudice,  and  in  tho  ab.scnce  of  the  notion  that  their  bap> 
piness  interferes  with  our  own.  There  arc  also  turbulent 
passions  and  appetites,  whose  end  is  their  sini|)le  gratitic4)>- 
Uon ;  whereupon  the  violence  and  uneasiness  cease,  borne 
are  selfish — hunger,  lust,  power,  fumcj  some  benevolent — pity, 
gratitude,  parental  affection,  <tc. ;  others  may  bo  of  either 
kind — anger,  envy,  &<:.  In  none  of  them  is  there  ony  refer- 
ence in  the  mind  to  the  greatest  happiness  of  self  or  others ; 
and  that  they  stand  so  often  in  real  opposition  to  the  calm 
motions,  is  sulhciont  proof  of  their  distinct  character,  e.g.,  the 
opposition  of  lust  and  calm  regard  for  one's  highest  interest 

In  Chapter  II.,  ho  takes  up  some  finer  powers  of  per- 
ception, and  some  other  natural  determinations  of  tho  \,'\l. 
Bound  up  with  seeing  and  hearing  are  certain  other  powers 
of  perception  or  senses— Ueauty,  Imitation,  Uarmony,  Design, 
BammedapUhby  Addison  under  tho  name  of  Imagination, 
and  all  natural  sources  of  pleasure.  Tho  two  grateful 
perceptions  of  Novelty  and  Grunilour  may  bo  added  to  the 
list  of  natural  determinations  or  senses  of  pleasure.  To 
attempt  to  reduce  the  natural  sense  of  Ueauty  to  the  discern- 
ment of  real  or  apparent  usefulness  is  hopeless.  The  next 
•ense  of  the  soul  noted  is  tho  Sympathetic,  in  its  two  Pha.ses 
of  Pity  or  Compassion  and  Congratulation.  This  is  fellow- 
feeling  on  apprehending  tho  statu  of  others,  and  proneness  to 
relieve,  without  any  thought  of  our  own  advantage,  as  seea 
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in  children.  Pity  is  strotH^lban  congratalation,  bocangp, 
whether  for  oaruelves  or  otlierg,  the  desire  to  repel  evil  is 
stronger  than  to  pureuo  good.  Sympathy  oxtondu  to  all  the 
afleotions  and  passions  ;  it  greatly  Subsorves  the  grand  deter- 
mination of  the  soul  towards  niiiversal  hiippinofUi. 

Other  finer  senses  have  actions  of  men  for  their  objects, 
there  being  a  general  detorniiuation  of  the  soul  to  exercise 
all  its  active  powers,— a  universal  impulse  to  action,  bodily 
and  intellectual.  In  all  such  action  there  is  real  pleasure,  bat 
the  grand  source  of  human  happiness  is  the  power  of  pcr> 
ceiving  the  moral  notions  of  actions  and  characters.  This, 
the  Moral  Sense,  falls  to  bo  fully  discussed  Irtor,  Distinct 
from  our  moral  sense  is  the  Hvttse  of  Honour  or  Shame,  when 
wo  are  pmiscd  or  condemned  by  others.  The  Sense  of 
Decnncij  3>-  Bigniiij,  when  the  miud  ])erceives  excellence  of 
bodily  and  mental  powers  in  ourselves  or  othei-s,  ia  also 
natnml,  and  distinct  from  the  moral  sense.  Some  would 
allow  a  natural  Sense  of  the  Ridiculous  in  objects  or  events. 
There  follow  some  remarks  on  tlio  tendency  to  associate 
perceptions.  In  addition  also„  to  the  natural  propen- 
sity towards  action,  there  is  a  tendency  in  repeated  action 
to  become  Habit,  whereby  our  powers  are  greatly  increased. 
Habit  and  Customs  can  raise,  however,  no  new  ideas  beyond 
the  sentiments  naturally  excited  by  the  original  actions. 

Sexual  desire,  wisely  postponed  by  nature  beyond  the 
earliest  years,  docs  not,  in  man,  end  in  mere  sensual  pleasure, 
but  involves  a  natural  liking  of  beauty  as  an  indication  ol 
temper  and  manners,  whereupon  grow  np  esteem  and  love. 
Mankind  have  a  universal  desire  of  offspring,  and  love  for 
their  young^;  also  an  affection,  though  weaker,  for  all  blood- 
relations.  They  have,  further,  a  natural  impulse  to  society 
with  their  fellows,  as  an  immediate  principle,  and  are  not 
driven  to  associate  only  by  indigence.  All  the  other  princi- 
ples already  mentioned,  having  little  or  no  exercise  in  solitude, 
would  bring  them  together,  even  without  family  tiei  Patriot- 
ism and  love  of  country  arc  acquired  in  the  midst  of  social 
order. 

Natural  Beliijion  inevitably  springs  up  in  the  host  minds 
at  sight  of  the  benevolent  onler  of  the  world,  and  is  soon 
diffused  among  all.  The  principles  now  enumerated  will 
be  found,  thongh  in  varying  proportions,  among  all  men  not 
plainly  monstrous  by  accident,  Ac. 

Chapter  IH.  treats  of  the  Ultimate  Dcterminationa  of  the 
Will  and  Benevolent  Aflcctions.     The  question  now  ia  to  find 
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some  order  and  subordination  among  tho  powers  that  bare 
been  cited,  and  to  discover  tbo  nltimate  ends  of  action,  aboat 
whioh  Uiore  is  no  reasoning.  He  notices  varioas  systems  that 
make  calm  self-love  the  one  leading  principle  of  action,  and 
specially  the  system  that,  allowing  the  existeace  of  particular 
disinterested  ejections,  pnta  the  self-sati^'action  felt  in  yield- 
ing to  the  generous  sentiments  above  all  otbCr  kinds  of  enjoy- 
ments. Dut,  be  asks,  is  there  not  also  a  calm  determinalioit 
tow^ds  tho  good  of  others,  without  referefce  to  private 
interest  of  any  kind  P  In  the  cose  ofparticolar  desires,  which 
all  necessarily  involve  nn  nnoasy  sensation  until  they  dre 
gratified,  it  is  no  proof  of  tbeir  being  selfish  that  their  gratifi. 
cation  gives  the  joy  of  success  and  stops  uneasiness.  On  the 
other  hand,  to  desire  tho  welfare  of  others  in  the  interest  of 
ourselves  is  not  benevolence  nor  virtue.  What  wo  have  to 
seek  are  l>enevoIent  affoctions  terminating  nltimntuly  in  the 
good  of  others,  and  constituted  by  nature  (either  i^lone,  or 
mayhap  corroborated  by  some  views  of  interest)  '  tho  imme- 
diate cause  of  montl  approbation.'  Now,  anything  to  bo  had 
from  men  could  not  raise  within  ns  such  afl'cctions, 'or  make 
us  careful  about  anything  beyond  external  deportment.  Nor 
could  rewards  from  God,  or  tho  wish  for  self-approbation, 
create  such  affections,  although,  on  the  supposition  of  their 
existence,  these  may  well  help  to  foster  them.  It  is  benevolent 
dUposiltons  that  we  morally  approve  j  but  dispositions  are  not 
to,  bo  raised  by  will.  Moreover,  they  are  often  found  where 
there  has  been  least  thought  of  cultivating  them ;  and,  some- 
times, in  the  form  of  parental  aOection,  gratitude,  doc.,  they 
are  followed  (alittlo  fur  the  sake  of  honour  and  reward,  that 
though  their  aiUlence  is  condemned,  they  are  themselves  hardly 
accounted, virtuous  at  all.  Ilu^hcn  rebuts  tho  idea  that  gene- 
rous aOections  are  selfish,  because  by  tijmpalhy  we  make  the 
pleasures  and  pains  of  others  qur  own.  Sympathy  is  a  real 
fact,  but  has  regard  only  to  thedistre-ss  or  sufiering  beheld  or 
imagined  in  others,  whereas  generous  affcotion  is  variiid  to- 
ward diflerent  cliai'acters.  Sympathy  can  never  explain  the 
immediate  ardour  of  our  good-will  towards  tUo  morally  ex- 
cellent character,  or  the  eagerness  of  a  dying  man  for  the 
prosperity  of  his  children  and  friends.  Having  thus  accepted 
the  existence  of  purely  disinterested  afiuctions,  and  divided 
them  as  before  into  calm  and  turbulent,  lie  puts  the  question. 
Whether  is  tho  selfish  or  benevolent  principle!  to  yield  in  case 
of  opposition  p  And  although  it  appears  thirt,  as  a  fact,  thu 
nniversal  happiness  is  preferred  to  tho  individual  in  the  order 
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of  tbe  world  by  the  Deity,  this  is  nothing,  nnlosa  br  Roma 
determination  of  the  soal  wo  oro  made  to  comply  with  the 
Dirino  intentions.  If  by  the  desire  of  reward,  it  is  Bol&shnesi 
still ;  if  by  the  desire,  following  npon  the  sight,  of  moral  ex- 
cellence, then  there  mast  necessarily  exist  as  its  object  some 
determination  of  the  will  involving  supreme  moral  excellence, 
otherwise  there  will  be  no  way  of  deciding  between  particular 
affections.  This  leads  on  to  the  consideration  of  the  Moral 
Faculty. 

But,  in  the  beginning  of  Chapter  IV.,  he  first  rejects  one  by 
one  these  various  occonnts  of  the  reason  of  our  approbation 
of  moral  conduct : — pleasure  by  sympathy ;  pleasure  through 
the  moral  sense ;  notion  of|^  advantage  to  the  agent,  or  to  the 
approver,  and  this  direct  or  imagined ;  tendency  to  procure 
honour ;  conformity  to  law,  to  truth,  fitness,  congraity,  4c. ; 
also  education,  association,  Ac.  Uo  then  asserts  a  natural 
and  immediate  determination  in  man  to  approve  certain  affec- 
tions and  actions  consequent  on  them  ;  or  a  natnral  sense  of 
immediate  excellence  in  tltem,  not  referred  to  any  other  quality 
perceivoble  by  our  other  senses,  or  by  reasoning.  It  is  a  sense 
not  dependent.DD  bodily  organs,  but  a  settled  determination 
of  the  soul.  It  is  a  sense,  in  like  manner  as,  with  every  one  of 
our  powers — voice,  designing,  motion,  reasoning,  there  is  bound 
up  a  taste,  sense,  or  relish,  discerning  and  recommending  their 
proper  exercise;  but  snperior  to  all  these,  bccanse  the  power 
of  moral  action  is  superior.  It  can  bo  trained  like  any  other 
sense — hearing,  harmony,  Ac. — so  as  to  bo  brought  to  approve 
finer  objects,  for  instance  the  general  bu]ipiness  rather  than 
mere  motions  of  pity.  That  it  is  meant  to  control  and  regu- 
late all  the  other  powers  is  matter  of  immediate  consciousness ; 
we  must  ever  prefer  moral  good  to  the  good  apprehended  by 
1  tbe  other  perceptive  powers.  For  while  every  other  good  is 
lessened  by  the  sacrifices  made  to  gain  it,  moral  good  is 
thereby  increased  and  relitihed  the  more.  The  ohje^tt  of 
moral  approbation  are  primarily  affections  of  tho  will,  but, 
all  experience  shows,  only  sn(;li  as  tend  to  the  happiness 
of  others,  and  the  moral  perfection  of  tho  mind  possessing 
/  them.  There  are,  however,  many  degrees  of  approbation ; 
and,  when  wo  put  aside  qualities  that  approl^e  tbomsclve* 
merely  to  the  sense  of  decency  or  dignity,  and  also  the 
calm  desire  of  private  good,  which  is  indifferent,  being 
neither  virtuous  nor  viciou.s,  the  gradation  of  qualities 
morally  approved  may  be  given  thus  :  ( I )  Dignified  abilities 
(pursuit  of  sciences,  itc.),  showing  a  ta.<^te  above  sensuality 
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Mid  lelfislineiig.  (2)  Qaalition  iinuiedintoly  connoct«d  with 
virtaoDB  affi-ctioiiH — candoar,  verncity,  fortitado,  sense  of  hon- 
oor.  (3)  The  kind  afluctions  theniHc-lvci*,  and  the  more  n<i 
the/  are  fixed  rather  than  pasHionulc,  and  extensive  rather 
than  narrow  ;  highest  of  atl  in  the  lurni  o(  nniversnl  good-will 
to  all.  (4)  The  disposition  to  desire  and  love  moral  excel- 
lenoe,  whether  observed  in  ourselves  or  others — in  short,  true 
piety  towards  God.  }{e  goes  on  to  give  a  similar  scale  of 
moral  tarpitudo.  Again,  putting  aside  the  indiSuront  quali- 
ties, and  also  those  that  merely  make  people  despicable  and 
prove  them  insensible,  he  cites — (1)  the  grntiiication  of  a 
narrow  kind  of  afiection  when  the  public  good  might  have  been 
aorvcd.  (2)  Acts  detrimental  to  the  public,  done  under  fear 
of  pergonal  ill,  or  great  temptation.  (3)  Suddtit  r%ngry  pas- 
sions (especially  when  grown  into  habits)  cysing  injury, 
(4)  Injnry  cansed  by  soUish  and  sensual  passans.  (.^)  De- 
liberate injury  springing  from  calm  seltishncsH.x  (G)  Impiety 
towards  the  Deity,  as  known  to  be  good.  The  woijt  conceivable 
dispcftition,  a  fixed,  nnprovokud  original  malKe,  is  hardly 
found  among  men.  In  the  end  of  the  chapter,^  re-asserts 
the  supremacy  of  the  moral  faculty,  and  of  the  principle  of  pnro 
benevolence  that  it  involves.  The  inconsisteni-y  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  self-love  and  benevolence  when  it  arises,  is  reduced 
in  £avonr  of  the  second  by  the  intervention  of  the  moral  sense, 
which  does  not  hold  ont  future  rewards  and  pleasures  of  self- 
approbation,  but  decides  for  the  generous  part  by  '  an  imme- 
diate nndcfinable  perception.'  So  at  least,  if  human  nature 
were  properly  cultivated,  althongli  it  is  true  that  in  common 
life  men  are  wont  to  follow  their  particular  affections,  generous 
and  selfish,  without  thought  of  extensive  benevolence  or  calm 
self-love ;  and  it  is  found  necessary  to  counterbalance  the 
advantage  that  the  selfish  principles  gain  in  early  life,  by 
propping  up  the  moral  faculty  with  considcnitions  of  the 
surest  modeof  attaining  the  kighest  private  hap|>incss,  and 
with  views  of  the  moral  administration  of  the  world  by  the 
Deity. 

But  before  passing  to  these  subjects,  ho  devotes  Chapter  V. 
to  the  confirmation  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Moral  Sense,  and 
first  from  the  Sense  of  Honour.  This,  the  grateful  sensation 
when  we  are  morally  approved  and  pntised,  with  the  reverse 
when  we  are  censured,  ho  argues  in  his  usual  manner,  involves 
no  thought  of  private  interest.  However  the  facts  may 
stand,  it  is  always  under  the  impression  of  actions  boin)f 
moral  or  immoral,   that   the   sense  of  honour  works.      In 
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Jefenoa  of  the  doctt-iiio  of  a  mnml  NMe,  against  the  arga- 
meat  from  tho  varying  morality  uf  dilTurent  nntions,  bu 
Bays  it  would  only  pruvo  the  sense  not  aniforra,  as  tho 
palate  is  not  nnit'urin  in  all  men.  Uut  the  moral  seiiso  is 
really  more  nniforiu.  For,  in  every  nation,  it  is  tho  bone- 
Tulont  actions  and  ufloctioug  that  are  approved,  anl  wher- 
ever there  is  an  eirur  of  fact,  it  ia  the  reason,  not  the 
moral  sonso,  tlint  is  at  fanlt.  There  aru  no  cnsos  uf  nations 
where  moral  approval  is  restricted  to  the  pursuit  of  ])rivate 
interest.  Tho  chief  causes  of  variety  of  moral  approbation 
are  throe  :  (!)  UiQbrent  notions  of  happiness  and  the  moaiia 
of  promoting  it,  whereby  much  that  is  [xionliar  in  national 
customs,  Ac,  is  explained,  without  rotloctm?  upon  the  moral 
sense.  (2)  The  larger  or  more  confined  field  on  which  men 
consider  tho  tendencies  of  their  actions — sajt,  party,  country, 
&o.  (;!)  DifTeruut  opinions  about  the  Klivino  commands, 
which  are  allowed  to  ovor-rido  the  moral  sense.  The  moral 
sense  does  not  imply  innate  complex  ideas  of  the  several 
actions  and  their  teudcnciiis,  which  must  bo  discovered  by 
observation  and  reasoning  ;  it  is  concerned *nly  about  inward 
affections  and  dispositions,  uf  which  the  ofiects  may  bo  ve^y 
various.  In  closing  this  part  of  his  subject,  ho  considers  that 
all  that  is  needeil  for  tho  formation  of  morals,  has  iwen  given, 
because  from  tho  moral  fiiculty  and  benevolent  affection  all 
the  special  laws  of  nature  can  be  deduced.  Uut  because  tho 
moral  faculty  and  benevolence  have  dilUeulty  in  making  way 
against  the  selfish  principles  so  early  rooted  in  man,  it  is 
needful  to  stroni^'thea  those  foundations  of  morality  by  the 
cousidorution  of  tho  nature  of  the  highest  happiness. 

With  Chapter  VI.  accordingly  ho  enters  on  tho  discussion 
of  Happiness,  forming  the  second  half  of  his  first  book.  The 
supreme  happiness  of  any  being  is  the  full  enjoyment  of  all  the 
gratifications  its  nature  desires  or  is  capable  of;  bat,  in  Ciuso  of 
thoir  being  inconsistent,  the  constant  gratification  of  tho  higher, 
intcnser,  and  more  durable  pleasures  is  to  be  preferred. 

In  Chapter  VII.,  ho  therefore  directly  compares  tho  various, 
kinds  of  enjoyment  and  misery,  in  order  to  know  what  of 
tho  first  must  be  surrendered,  and  wliat  of' the  second  en- 
dured, iu  aiming  at  highest  attainable  happiness.  Pleasures 
the  same  iu  kind  uro  preferable,  according  as  they  are  more 
inttJhso  and  enduring;  of  a  dilforent  kind,  as  they  are  mora 
enduring  and  dignilied,  a  fact  decided  at  onco  by  our  imme- 
diate sense  of  dij,'nity  or  worth.  In  the  groat  diversity  of 
tastes  regarding  pleasures,  he  supposes  the  ultimate  dooiaipn 
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M  to'tho  raloe  ofpleaRaros  to  cost  tritli  Iho  poiMesmn  of  flner 
peroeptivt)  powers,  bat  aAA»,  timt  go<iil  mon  ara  the  boiit 
ja(l)^8,  becanso  possessod  of  fuller  uxporionco  than  tho  vioioaa, 
whose  tasted,  boosos,  and  appotitos  hnvo  lost  their  natoral 
rigonr  through  one-sidod  indulgence.  Ho  then  g^s  tbrongh 
the  varions  pleasares,  depreciating  the  jileasuros  of  the  palate 
on  the  positive  side,  and  <w]X»al  IhlooNuro  as  transitory  and 
enslaving  when  pnrsucd  for  itself;  tho  sonsunl  enjoyments 
are,  notwithstanding,  qnit«  proper  within  duo  limits,  and 
then,  perhaps,  are  at  their  highest.  The  pleasures  of  tUd 
imnjinalion,  knowledge,  &c.,  diti'or  from  the  last  in  not  being 
preceded  by  an  nnonsy  sensation  to  liclft  roimivod,  and  oro 
clearly  more  dignitied  and  endurable,  bok»g  the  proper  exor- 
cise of  the  Boal  when  it  is  not  inovui)  by  the  uU'octions  of 
social  virtue,  or  tho  offices  of  rational  piety.  The  si/mpalhelio 
lca.sures  are  very  extoiinivo,  very  intoiiso,  and  may  bo  of  very 
long  duration  ;  they  are  Nuperior  to  all  tho  foregoing,  if  there 
is  a  hearty  aflectiou,  and  are  at  their  height  along  with  the 
feeling  of  universal  good  will.  Moral  Enjoynx^nts,  from  the 
oohsciousiioss  of  good  airi-ctions  and  actions,  when  by  close 
reflexion  wo  have  attained  just  notions  of  virtue  and  raorit, 
rank  highest  of  all,  as  well  in  dignity  as  in  duration.  The 
pleasures  of  hoiwnr,  when  our  conduct  is  approved,  arc  also 
among  tho  highest,  and  when,  as  coniinonly  hap|)ons,  they  are 
conjoined  with  the  last  two  classes,  it  is  tn3  buight  of  human 
bliss.  The  pleasures  of  mirth,  such  as  they  are,  fall  in  bust 
with  virtue,  arid  so,  tno,  tho  pleasures  of  wr-allh  and  power, 
in  thorasolves  unsatisfying.  Angur,  malico,  revenge,  Ao., 
are  not  without  their  uses,  and  give  momentary  pleasure  as 
removing  an  uneasine.is  from  the  subject  of  them ;  but  they 
are  not  to  bo  compared  with  tho  sympathetic  feelings,  because 
'their  eflect.s  cannot  long  bo  regarded  with  sutisfiiction.  His 
general  conclusion  is,  that  as  the  highest  personal  satisfaction 
is  had  in  the  most  bjnovolciit  di>'])ositioiis,  the  same  coarse  of 
conduct  is  recommended  alike  by  the  two  great  determinations 
of  our  nature,  towards  our  own  good  and  tho  good  of  others. 
He  then  comparea^tlio  several  sorts  of  pain,  which,  he  says, 
are  not  necessarily  in  the  proportion  of  the  corresponding 
pleasures.  Allowing  the  great  misery  of  bodily  pain,  he  yet 
argues  that,  at  the  worst,  it  is  not  to  bo  compared  for  a 
moment  to  tlie  pain  of  the  worst  wro^ig-doing.  The  imagi- 
nation, great  as  are  its  pleasures,  cannot  causo  much  paia. 
The  sympathetic  and  moral  pains  of  remorse  and  infamy  are 
the  worst  of  all. 
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In  Chnptcr  VIII.  the  various  Tempera  and  Olmractera  *i« 
compared  m  point  of  happiness  or  minery.  Even  the  private 
uflbctioDfl,  in  dao  moderation,  promote  the  general  good ;  but 
that  system  is  the  best  poHpiblo  where,  along  with  this,  the 
generous  uUV'ctiuus  also  pmuioto  private  good.  No  natural 
affection  is  absolutely  evil ;  the  evil  of  excess  in  narrow  geue- 
rons  affection  lies  in  the  want  of  proportion ;  in  calm  extensive 
good  will  there  can  bo  no  excess.  The  social  and  Kioral  enjoy- 
ments, and  those  of  honour,  being  the  highest,  the  affections  and 
actions  that  procure  them  are  the  chief  means  of  happiness ; 
amid  hnmau  mischances,  however,  they  need  support  from  a 
trust  in  Providence.  The  unkind  affections  and  passions 
(anger,  Ac.)  are  uneasy  even  when  innocent,  and  never  were 
intended  to  become  permanent  dispositions.  Tlio  narrow  kind 
of  affections  are  all  that  can  bo  ex{>ectcd  from  the  majority  of 
men,  and  are  very  good,  if  only  they  are  nut  the  occasion  of 
unjnst  pnrtiality  to  some,  or,  worse,  ill-grounded  aversion  to 
others.  The  rest  of  the  chapter  is  taken  up  in  painting  the 
misery  of  the  selfish  passions  when  in  excess — lovo  of  life, 
Bonsual  pleasure,  desire  of  power,  glory,  and  ease.  Ue  baa 
still  ono  '  object  of  afifcction  to  every  riitional  mind  '  that  he 
must  dee  I  with  before  he  is  done  with  considering  the  question 
of  highest  happiness.  This  is  the  Deity,  or  the  Mind  that 
presides  in  the  Universe. 

Choj  tcr  IX.,  at  great  length,  discusses  the  first  part  of  the 
subject — the  fi-nuiing  of  primary  ideas  regarding  the  Divine 
Nature.  Ho  proves  the  oxistenco  of  an  original  mind  from 
design,  <%c.,  in  the  world  ;  he  then  finds  this  mind  to  be  bene- 
volent, on  occasion  of  which  ho  bos  to  deal  with  the  great 
question  of  Evil,  giving  reasons  for  its  existence,  discovering 
its  osfR,  nai-rowing  its  range  as  compared  with  good,  and 
finally  reducing  it  by  the  consideration  and  proof  of  immor- 
tality ;  he  ends  by  Sotting  forth  the  other  attributes  of  God — 
providence,  holiness,  justice,  Ac. 

In  Chapter  X.,  he  considers  the  Affections,  Duty,  and 
Worship  to  bo  exercised  towards  God.  The  moral  sense  quite 
•pecially  enjoins  worship  of  the  Deity,  internal  and  external ; 
internal  by  lore  and  trust  and  gratitude,  <fec.,  external  by 
prayer,  praise,  Ac.  [Ho  seems  to  ascribe  to  prayer  nothing 
beyond  a  subjective  efficacy.]  In  the  acknowledgment  Of  God 
is  highest  happiness,  and  the  highest  exercise  of  the  mor|) 
faculty.  ,.. 

In  Chapter  XT.,  he  closes  the  whole  book  with  remarks 
on  the  Supreme  Happiness  of  our  Nature,  which  he  makes 
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« 
to  consist  in  the  porrect  ezerciw  of  tbo  nobler  virtaM,  espe- 
cially lore  and  rosi^^nation  to  Ood,  and  of  all  the  inferior 
rirtnes  oonsisUint  with  the  superior ;  also  in  external  pros- 
perity, so  &r  as  Tirtne  allows.  The  moral  sense,  and  the 
troest  regard  for  oar  own  interest,  thug  rooommond  the  same 
oourap  as  the  onlm,  generons  determination;  and  this  makes 
np  the  snprome  cardinal  virtue  of  Justice,  which  includes  . 
even  our  duties  to  Qod.  Temperance  in  regard  to  sensual 
onjoymeDts,  Fortitude  as  against  evils,  and  Prudence,  or  Con- 
sideration, in  regard  to  everything  that  solicits  our  desires, 
are  the  other  virtnes;  all  subservient  to  Justice.  In  no 
station  of  life  are,  men  shut  out  from  the  enjoyment  of  tlie 
supreme  good. 

Book  II.  is  a  deduction  of  tbo  moro  special  laws  of  nature 
and  duties  of  life,  so  far  as  thoy  follow  from  the  course  of  life 
shown  above  to  bo  recoramendud  by  Uod  and  nature  as  most 
lovely  and  most  odvantaguons ;  nil  adventitious  states  or 
relations  among  men  aside.  The  three  fimt  chapters  are  of  a 
gonornl  nature. 

In  Chapter  I.,  he  reviews  the  circumstnncbs  that  increase 
the  moral  good  or  evil  of  actioiiH.  Virtue  being  primarily  an 
affair  of  the  will  or  affections,  there  can  bo  no  imputation  of 
virtue  or  vice  in  action,  nnlvHS  a  man  is  free  and  able  to  aot ; 
the  necessity  and  impossibility,  as  ground.s  of  non-imputation, 
must,  however,  have  been  in  no  way  brought  about  by  the 
agent  himself.  In  like  manner,  he  considers  what  effects  and 
consequents  of  his  actions  are  imputable  to  the  agent ;  re- 
marking, by  the  way,  that  the  want  of  a  projicr  degree  of 
good  affections  and  of  solicitude  for  the  public  good  is  morally 
evil.  lie  then  discnsses  the  bearing  of  ignorance  and  error, 
vincible  and  invincible,  and  specially  the  citse  wherein  an 
erroneous  conscience  extennatcs.  The  difficulty  of  such  cases, 
he  says,  are  due  to  ambiguity,  wherefore  he  distinguishes 
three  meanings  of  Conscience  that  are  found,  (1)  the  moral 
faculty,  (2)  the  judgment  of  the  understanding  about  the 
springs  and  effects  of  actions,  n|>on  which  the  moral  sense 
appnMi^  or  condemns  them,  (3)  onr  judgments  concerning 
actions  compared  with  the  law  (moral maxims,  divine  laws,  &c.). 

In  Chapter  II.,  he  lays  down  general  rules  of  judging  about 
norality  of  actions  from  the  affections  exciting  to  them  or 
sing  them ;  and  first  as  to  tlio  degree  of  virtue  or  vice  ■• 
when  the  ability  varies ;  in  other  words,  morality  as  de- 
pendent on  the  itrenglh  of  tlie  affections.  Next,  and  at  greater 
length,  morality  as  dependent  on  the  kind  of  the  affect^^ni^ 
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Here  he  attempts  to  fix,  in  tho  finit  place,  the  dcgret  of 
beneTolence,  as  opposed  to  privnto  interest,  that  is  ncccssorjr 
to  render  men  virtanns,  or  even  innocent,  in  accordance 
with  his  principle  that  there  is  implanted  in  ns  a  very  high 
standard  of  necessary  goodness,  requiring  as  to  do  a  pnhlio 
benefit-,  when  clear,  however  burdonBome  or  hartful  the  act 
may  lie  to  ourselves ;  in  the  second  place,  the  proportion  that 
should  be  kept  between  the  narrower  and  tho  m^re  extensive 
generous  offectionfi,  where  he  does  not  forget  to  allow  tliat,  in 
general,  a  great  part  of  human  virtue  most  necessarily  lie 
within  tho  narrow  range.  Then  he  gives  a  number  of  special 
roles  for  appreciating  conduct,  advising,  for  the  very  $ahe  of  the 
good  to  others  that  will  refult  thcrefrum,  tluit  men  should  foster 
their  benevolence  by  tho  thought  of  tho  advantage  accruing 
to  themselves  here  and  hereafter  from  their  virtuous  actions ; 
and  closes  with  tho  consideration  of  tho  cases  wherein  actions 
can  bo  imputed  to  other  than  the  agents. 

In  Chapter  III.,  hefcntero  into  the  general  notion  of  Righta 
^d  Laws,  and  their  divisions.  From  riijht  use  of  such  aifuo- 
tion  or  actions  as  are  a]>Droved  by  the  moral  faculty  from 
their  relation  to  the  gonAd  good,  or  (he  good  of  particular 
persons  consistently  with  the  general  good,  be  distinguishes  the 
right  of  a  man  to  do,  possess,  demand,  &c.,  which  exists  when 
his  doing,  possessing,  Ac.  tend  to  the  good  of  society,  or  to 
his  own,  consistent  with  the  rights  of  others  and  tho 'general 
good,  and  when  obstructing  him  would  have  tho  Contrary 
tendency.  He  proceeds  to  argue,  on  utilitarian  principles, 
that  the  rights  that  seem  to  attend  every  natural  desire  are 
perfectly  valid  when  not  against  tho  public  interest,  but  never 
■valid  when  they  are  against  it. 

'  Chapter  IV,  contaiius  a  discnssiou  npon  the  state  of  Nature, 
%aintaining  that  it  is  not  a  state  of  anarchy  or  war,  but  full 
of  rights  and  obligations.  Ho  points  out  that  independent 
V  states  in  their  relation  to  one  another  arc  subject  to  no  common 
authority,  and  so  are  in  a  state  of  nature.  Rights  belong  (1) 
to  individuals,  (2)  to  societies,  (3)  to  mankind  at  large.  They 
are  also  natural,  or  adventitious,  and  again  perfect  or  im- 
perfect. 

Chapter  V.  Natural  rights  are  antecedent  to  society,  such 
as  the  right  to  life,  to  libei-ty,  to  private  judgment,  to  mar- 
riage, <fec.     They  are  of  two  kinds — :perfect  and  imperfect. 

Chapter  VI.  Adventitious  rights  are  divided  into  Real 
and  Personal  (a  distinction  chiefly  of  legal  value.)  He  also 
examines  into  the  nature  and  foundation  of  private  property. 
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Ohspler  Vn.  trcuts  or  the  Acqnixitinn  of  propeHy,  Hatohe- 
•on,  u  ii  niiaal  with  monliats,  tnkin)(  tbo  occupalio  of  the 
Roman  Law  as  a  haois  of  ownership.  Pro[)crty  lavulroi  the 
right  of  (1)  nno,  (2)  oxclasire  niie,  (3)  alienation. 

Chapter  VIII.  Rightii  drawn  from  pro|)crty  are  sach  aa 
mortgage*,  aerTitadeH,  Ac.,  being  rights  of  what  may  bu 
wllod  partial  or  imperfect  ownorKhip. 

Clinpter  IX.  dixcnsiusg  the  aabjoct  of  oonti-aoti,  with  the 
general  conditiona  reqnired  fur  a  valid  contract. 

Chapter  X.  Of  Verkcity.  Like  most  writorg  on  raoraU, 
Hatolicuon  breaks  in  apon  the  atrict  rule  of  vuracity  by  varioua 
necessary,  bat  ill-doQnod,  exceptions.  Kxprcxsions  of  courtesy 
and  etiquette  are  exempted,  so  also  artilicoH  in  war,  answers 
extorted  by  nnjtist  violenoe,  and  aome  ca.su8  of  peculiar  necoa- 
■ity,  M  when  a  man  tells  a  lie  to  save  thouHunds  of  lives. 

Chapter  XI.     Oaths  and  Vows. 

Chapter  XII.  belongs  mther  to  Political  Economy.  Its 
snbject  is  the  values  of  goods  in  commerce,  and  the  nature  of 
coin. 

Chapter  XIII.  enamorates  the  various  clrutsos  of  oontraots, 
following  the  Iloman  Law,  taking  Dp  Mandatatn,  Lepositum, 
Letting  to  Hire,  Salej  &o. 

Chapter  XIV.  adds  the  Iloman  qnaiii-mnlr,icti. 

Chapter  XV.  Rights  arisiii;^  from  injuries  or  wrongs 
(tortt).  He  condemns  duelling,  bat  otimits  that,  where  it  is 
established,  a  man  may,  in  some  casog,  be  justitiud  in  sending 
or  accepting  a  challenge. 

Chapter  XVI.  Uigbta  belonging  to  society  as  against  the 
individual.  The  porl'ect  rights  of  society  ore  such  as  the  . 
following: — (I)  To  prevent  suicide ;  (2)  To  require  the  pro-  "^ 
duoing  and  rearing  of  offspring,  at  leuKt  so  far  as  to  tax  and 
disconrnge  bachelors;  (3)  To  compel  men,  though  not 
without  compensation,  to  divulge  useful  inventions ;  (4)  To 
oompel  to  some  industry,  &o. 

Chapter  XVII.  takes  up  some  cases  whore  the  ordinary 
rights  of  property  or  porsou  are  set  aside  by  some  overbearing 
.     necessity. 

Chapter  XVIII.  The  way  of  deciding  contro  igies  in  » 
state  of  natnre  by  arbitration. 

Book  III. — Civil  Polity,  embracing  Domestic  and  Civil 
Rights. 

Chapter  I.  Marriage.  Hutchoson  considers  that  Marriage 
should  be  a  perpetual  nnion  npon  equal  terms,  '  and  not  such 
a  one  wherein  the  one  party  stipulates  to  himself  a  right  of 
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I^reruing  in  all  domestic  affairs,  and  the  other  promise!  mW 
ieotiou.'  He  would  allow  divorce  for  aduUenr,  desertion,  or 
implacable  enmity  on  either  side.  Upon  delect  of  obildreD, 
some  sort  of  concubinage  would  bo  profuraUe  to  diroroe,  bat 
loavin)^  to  the  woman  the  option  of  divorce  with  comiionsation. 
IIo  notices  the  misroprcscntatiuns  ruganliAg  Plato's  sohomo  of 
a  community  of  wives;  'Never  wns  there  in  any  plan  loss 
provision  made  for  sensual  gratiflcatiun.' 

Chapter  IL  The  llighta  and  DuUee  of  Parents  and  Chil- 
dren. 

Chapter  III.  The  Rights  and  Dutio.i  qf  Mostora  and  Spr- 
yants.  •      »» 

Chaptor  TV.  discasses  the  Motives  to  ca'nstitnto  Civil  Qo- 
vernmuiit.  If  mon  wcro  perfuctly  wiso  and  upright,  thiTO 
would  be  no  need  for  government.  Slan  is  naturally  sociable 
and  political  (fwov  roXiTnoV.) 

Chapter  V.  shows  that  the  natural  mctliod  of  oonstituting 
civil  government  is  by  consent  or  social  compact. 

Chapter  VI.  The  Forms  of  Ouvornmen(,  with  thoir  rospeo- 
tivo  advanta^s  and  diHiidvantagcH. 

Chapter  VII.  How  far  'the  llijfhts  of  Governors  extend. 
Their  lives  are  more  sncrcd  than  tlio  lives  of  privato  persons; 
but  tliey  may  novcrtholoss  be  lawfully  roHistlHl,  and,  iu  certain 
coses,  put  to  death. 

Chapter  VIII.  The  ways  of  ac(|uiriii)^  supreme  Power. 
That  government  has  most  divine  right  thai  is  best  auaptod 
to  the  public  good :  a  divine  right  of  succession  to  civil  oflioes 
is  ridiculous. 

Chapter  IX.  tnkosnp  the  sphere  of  civil  law.  (1)  To  enforce 
the  laws  of  nature ;  (2)  To  appoint  the  form8  jTc,  of  contracts 
and  dispositions,  witli  a  view  to  prevent  fraud  ;  (3)  To  require 
men  to  follow  the  most  prudent  methods  of  agrfcultnro,  manu- 
factures, and  commerce ;  (4)  To  prescribe  rules  in  matters 
morally  indiffei-ent,  where  uniformity  is  advantageous. 
Opinions  should  be  tolerated ;  all  except  Atheism,  and  the 
denial  of  moral  obligation. 

Chapter  X.  The  Laws  of  Peace  and  War,  belonging  now 
to  the  subject  of  International  Law. 

Chapter  XI.  (concluding  tho  work)  discnssos  some  cases 
connected  with  the  duration  of  the  '  Politick  Union.' 

This  bare  indication  of  topics  will  suffice  to  give  an  idea 
"of  the  working  out  of  Hutcheson's  system.     For  summary  : — 

I. — The  Standard,  according  to  Hntcheson,  is  identical 
with  the  Moral  Faculty.  It  is  the  Sense  of  unique  excellence  in 
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OBitiun  affuotiont  and  in  the  actions  ooniuMjaent  opon  thorn. 
The  objuot  of  approval  i»,  in  tlio  main,  iHtnovoIonoe. 

II. — liii  division  of  tbe  feolinga  in  iutu  culm  and  tor- 
bolent,  each  of  these  bvin)^  Af(ain  dividod  into  aelf  roKarding 
and  benevolent.  Uo  affimis  the  existence  of  pure  Diaintoreat- 
ednesa,  a  eaim  regard  for  tbe  most  extended  well-being. 
There  are  alao  turbulent  pamions  of  a  Iwnovolent  kind,  whose 
end  is  their  simple  gratiflcntion.  llutchosoa  has  thaa  a 
higher  and  lower  grade  of  Bcnovolunco ;  the  higher  would 
oorrcspoud  to  the  disinterestedness  that  arises  from  ths 
operation  oi  fixed  idaat,  the  lower  to  those  affections  that  are 
geoorated  in  as  by  pleasing  objects. 

He  has  uo  discussion  on  the  freedom  of  the  will,  ooo- 
tonting  himself  with  mere  voluntariAess  aa  an  element  in 
moral  approbation  or  consnro.  ' 

IIL — The  Sumnium  Bonam  is  fnlly  discnssed.  He  places 
the  pleasares  of  Bym|>atby  and  moral  groodness  (also  of  piety) 
in  toe  highest  rank,  the  passive  sensations  in  the  lowest. 
Instead  of  making  morality,  like  health,  a  nontml  state 
(tliongh  an  indispensable  condition  of  happiucss),  ho  ascribes 
to  it  tTie  highest  positive  gratification. 

IV. — In  prooeediug  npon  Rights,  instead  of  Datics,  as  a 
basis  of  classification,  Ilutchoson  is  following  in  the  wake  of 
the  jnrisconHults,  rather  than  of  the  moralists.  When  ho 
enters  into  the  details  of  moral  duties,  he  throws  aside  his 
*  moral  sense,'  and  draws  his  rales,  most  of  them  from  Itoman 
Law,  the  rest  chiefly  from  manifest  oonvcnicnce. 

V.  and  VI. — Hatcheson's  relation  to  Politics  andrTheology 
requires  no  comment. 


BERNARD  DE  MANDEVILLE.        [1070-1733.] 

MANncriLLE  was  author  of  '  The  Fnblo  of  the  Hues ;  or, 
Private  Vices,  Public  Benefits'  (1714).  This  work  is  a  satire 
upon  artificial  society,  having  for  its  chief  aim  to  expose  the 
hollownoss  of  the  so-called  dignity  of  human  nature.  Duguld 
Stewart  considered  it  a  recommendation  to  any  theory  of 
the  mind  that  it  exalted  our  conceptions  of  human  nature. 
Shaftesbury's  views  ware  entitled  to  this  advantage;  but, 
observes  llandeville,  '  tm  ideas  he  had  formed  of  the  good- 
ness and  excellency  of  our  nature,  were  as  romantic  and 
chimerical,  as  they  are  beautiful  and  amiable.'  Mandevilla 
examined  not  what  human  nature  owjht  lo  be,  bnt  what  it 
really  m.  In  contrast,  therefore,  to  the  niuralists  that  dia- 
tioguish  between  a  higher  and  a  lower  in  our  nature,  attribat- 
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iiig  to  Ibe  higlior  evervthing  good  anil  nnblo,  white  the  Wtr 
ODgtit  to  bo  pvreecated  and  Jesinsod,  Manderilla  Ueularei  the 
bncied  higher  parts  to  be  the  region  of  vahity  and  iropostnre, 
while  the  renowned  dcoda  of  men,  and  the  groa'negH  of  king- 
doms, roally  arise  from  the  paasions  ngnally  ruckoned  boso  and 
neniinal.    Ah  hig  views  are  scattered  throngh  nnmoroas  disser- 
tations, it  will  bo  best  to  sammarizo  them  nndor  a  few  heads. 
1.   Virlue  and  Vice.     Morality  is  not  natnral  to  man ;  it  is 
-I        the  invention  of  wise  men,  who  have  endeavoured  to  infuse 
•v        the  belief,  that  it  is  best  for  everybody  to  prefer  the  pnblio 
>,         interest  to  their  own.     As,  however,  they  conld  bestow  no 
^  ,         real  reoompense  for  the  thwarting  of  self-interest,  they  con- 
^•^  trived  an  imaginary  one — honour.     Upon  this  they  prooeedod 

to  divide  men  iuto  two  classes,  the  one  abject  and  base,  in- 
capable of  self-denial;  the   other  noble,  because  they  snp- 
<  pressed  their  passions,  and  acted  for  the  pnblio  welfare.     Man 

'^  was  thus  won  to  virtue,  not  by  force,  but  by  flattery. 

j'  In  regard  to  pntiseworthiness,  Shaftesbury,  according  to 

v''  Mandeville,  w&s  the  first  to  affirm  that  virtue  could  exist  with- 

"^  out  self-denial.     This  was  opposed  to  the  prevailing  opinion, 

and  to  the  view  taken  np  and  criticised  by  Mandeville.     His 
own  belief  was  different.     '  It  is  not  in  fooling  the  passions,  or 
in  being  affected  with  the  frailties  of  nature,  that  vico  consists ; 
,  but  in  indulging  and  obeying  the  call  of  thorn,  contrary  to  thu 

dictates  of  reason.' 

}  2.   Self-love.      '  It   is  an   admirable  saying   of  a  worthy 

C>)  divine,  that  though  many  disooverios  have  been  made  in  the 

world  of  self-love,  there  is  yet  abundance  of  terra  incognita 

left  behind.'     There  is  nothing  so  sincere  upon  earth  as  the 

love  that  oreotures  bear  to  themselves.     '  Man  centres  evory- 

^i  thing  in  himself,  and  neither  loves  nor  hates,  but  for  his  own 

-.  Bake.'     Nay,  more,  we  are  naturally  regardlosg  of  the  effect  of 

it  our  conduct  upon  others ;  we  have  no  innate  love  for  our 

fellows.     The  highest  virtue  is  not  without  reward  ;  it  has  a 

satisfaction  of  its  own,  the  pleasure  of  contemplating  one's 

:   _  own  worth.    But  is  there  no  genuine  self-denial  ?    Mandeville 

"^      .  answers  by  a  distinction  :  mortifying  one  passion  to  gratify 

^      I   another  is  very  common,  but  it  is  not  solf-donial ;  self-inflicted 

pain  without  any  recompense — whore  is  that  to  bo  found  P 

'  Charity  is  that  virtue  by  which  part  of  that  sincere  love 
we  have  for  ourselves  is  transferred  pnro  and  unmixed  to 
others  (not  friends  or  relatives),  whom  wo  have  no  obligation 
to,  oor  hope  or  expect  anytliing  from.'  Tao  counterfeit  of 
true  charity  is  pity  or  compassion,  which  is  a  fellow-fealing  for 
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Mm  mifluriii^  of  othori.  Pity  ii  m  mnch  a  (hkiHjr  of  onr 
natare  as  angor,  priJo,  or  fear.  The  weakest  rafndii  («.g^ 
woroon  aiid  obildron)  have  generally  tlio  greatest  Amru  of  it. 
It  it  excited  throngh  the  eyu  or  the  ear ;  when  the  giifluring 
dooa  not  Htriko  onr  genHeg,  the  feeling  ii  weak,  and  hardly 
more  than  an  imitation  of  pity.  Pity,  ainco  it  soekintther  oar 
own  relief  from  a  painful  sight,  than  tho  good  of  others,,  must 
be  CDrbod  and  controlled  in  order  to  produce  any  benefit  to 
•ocicty. 

Mandcrille  draws  a  nice  distinction  between  self-love,  and, 
what  bo  calls,  icl/likitig.  'To  increase  the  care  in  creatures  to 
preserve  tlienisolvos,  Nature  luis  given  them  an  instinct,  by 
which  cecry  intlU'idual  values  iUelf  above  iU  real  worth.'  The 
more  mettlesome  and  spirited  animals  (e.ff.,  homes)  are  en- 
dowed with  I  .  1  instinct.  In  os,  it  is  accompanied  with  an  ap- 
prehension that  we  do  ovorvalae  onrselyes;  hence  our  suscepti- 
oility^to  the  coulirmatory  good  opinion  of  others.  But  if  each 
were  to  display  openly  his  own  feeling  of  superiority,  quarrels 
wonid  inevitably  arise.  Tho  grand  discovery  whereby*  tho  ill 
oonscciucnces  of  this  passion  are  avoided  i»  jtoUteneu.  '  Good 
manners  consists  iu  iluttering  tho  pride  of  others,  and  conceal- 
ing onr  own.'  The  first  step  is  to  conceal  onr  good  opinion 
of  ourselves  ;  tho  next  is  more  impudent,  namely,  to  pretend 
that  wo  vnloo  others  more  highly  than  ourselves.  But  it  takes 
n  long  time  to  oome  to  that  pitch ;  tho  llomans  were  almost 
masters  of  the  world  before  thoy  learned  politeness.  / 

8.  Pride,  Vanihj,  Uanour.  Pride  is  of  groat  oonscquonm 
in  Mandeville's  system.  '  The  moral  virtues  ore  the  political 
offspring  which  flattery  begot  upon  pride.'  Man  is  naturally 
innocent,  timid,  and  stupid  ;  deutitute  of  strong  passions  orap* 
petites,  ho  would  remain  in  \\\a  primitive  barbarism  wore  it  not 
lor  pride.  Yet  all  moralists  condemn  pride,  as  a  vfcin  notion  of 
our  own  superiority.  It  is  a  subtle  passion,  not  easj»to  troco. 
It  i<i  often  Been  in  the  humility  of  the  humble,  and  the  sUume- 
lossness  of  tho  shameless.  It  simalates  charity ;  '  pride  and 
vanity  have  built  more  hospitals  than  all  tho  virtues  together.' 
It  is  the  chief  ingredient  in  the  chastity  of  women,  and  in  the 
courage  of  men.  Less  cynical  moralists  than  Mandcrille  have 
looked  with  suspicion  on  posthumous  Ctmo ;  '  so  silly  a  creature 
is  man,  as  that,  intoxicated  with  tho  fumes  of  vanity,  ho  can 
feast  on  the  thought  of  the  praises  that  shall  be  paid  bis 
memory  in  future  ages,  with  so  much  ecstasy  as  to  neglect  his 
present  life,  nay  court  and  covet  death,  if  he  but  imagines  {bat 
It  will  add  to  the  glory  ho  hod  acquired  before.'     But  tb* 
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moat  notable  inititotion  of  pride  ii  the  loro  of  bonoar.  HonoM 
H  •  '  obimero,'  baring  no  ruality  in  Uklaro,  bat  a  mere  inven* 
tioo  of  DioraliBt*  and  Doliticians,  to  kwp  men  cloiia  to  their 
ongagomonts,  whatever  they  Iw.  In  some  fnrailiei  it  i»  heredi- 
tary, liko  the  gout;  bnt,  luckily,  tlio  vnlgar  are  deatitata  of 
iL  In  the  tiino  of  cbiralry,  honour  was  a  very  tronbleaomo 
affair ;  but  in  the  beginning  of  the  1 7tb  oentnry,  it  was  meltud 
over  again,  and  brought  to  a  now  itandard  ;'*^^ey  pnt  in  the 
■ame  weight  of  counigo,  half  the  quantity  of  honesty,  and  a 
very  little  juHtioo,  but  not  a  scrap  of  any  other  Tirtno.'  The 
wont  thing  abont  it  i^  duelling  ;  but  there  are  more  inioidei 
than  duelx,  ho  that  at  any  rate  men  do  not  hate  othora  more 
than  theniMilvcH.  After  a  half-satirical  apology  for  dnolling, 
be  oonoludos  with  ouo  inKurmouutablo  objection  ;  daolling  in 
wholly  repugnant  t<i  religion,  adding  with  the  muffled 
scepticism  cbaract«ri»tic  of  the  IHth  century,  '  huw  to  reconcile 
them  ninst  lie  left  to  wiser  IichiIh  tlinn  mine.' 

4.  Private  vices,  jiublic  himiilt.  Mimileville  venture*  to 
compare  society  to  a  IhiwI  of  imnoli.  Avarice  is  the  souring, 
and  prodigality  the  sweetening  of  it.  The  water  is  the 
ignorance  and  folly  of  the  insipid  multitude,  wliilu  honour 
and  the  noble  qualities  of  man  represent  the  lirundy.  To 
each  of  these  ingredients  wo  niny  object  in  turn,  but  ex- 
perience teaches  that,  when  judiciouKly  mixed,  they  make 
an  excellent  liquor.  It  is  not  the  good,  but  tho  evil  tpinlities 
of  men,  that  lead  to  worldly  greatness.  Without  luxury 
we  should  have  no  trade.  This  doctrine  is  illuntrated  at 
great  length,  and  haa  been  better  remembered  than  anything 
else  in  the  book  ;  but  it  may  be  dismissed  with  two  remarks. 
(1)  It  embodies  an  error  in  political  economy,  namely,  that  it 
is  spending  and  not  saving  that  gives  employment  to  tim 
poor.  If  ilandeville's  aim  hod  been  less  critical,  and  had  he 
been  leas  delighted  with  his  famous  paradox,  wo  may  infer 
from  the  acutencss  of  his  reasoning  on  the  subject,  that  ho 
would  have  anticipated  tho  true  doctrine  of  political  economy, 
as  he  saw  through  the  fallacy  of  tho  mercantile  theory,  (i) 
He  employs  the  term,  luxury,  with  great  latitude,  as  including 
whatever  is  not  a  bare  necessary  of  existence.  According  to 
the  fashionable  doctrine  of  bis  day,  nil  luxury  was  called  an 
evil  and  a  vice  ;  and  iu  this  sense,  doubtless,  vice  is  essential 
to  the  existence  of  a  great  nation. 

5.  The  origin  of  lociety,  Mandovillo's  remarks  on  this 
subject  are  the  best  he  has  written,  and  come  nearest  to  the 
■ooiedited  views  of  the  present  day.    Uo  denies  that  we  hava 
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any  nfttoral  Bflitotion  fi>r  una  anntliur,  or  mi;  natuml  kreniion 
or  halroil.  Bach  iieekii  bin  own  li;i|i|iinoiui,  and  oonflict  ariiM 
from  the  oppoaitioii  of  moii'*  deairuii.  Tn  make  a  lociuljr  onk 
of  the  raw  niatoriiil  of  nociviliiod  nicii,  in  a  work  m  ^ront  difll- 
oulty,  reiliiiriii);  the  coucorrooce  of  many  fiivouniblo  mnudenta, 
and  a  loiiK  |ioriod  of  time.  For  the  quiilitluH  duTohipud  amoDg 
civilized  moo  no  more  belong  to  them  in  a  Miva)fo  Htuto,  than 
tlu)  iiroportiei  of  wine  uziiit  in  the  tfru|K>.  Sociuty  bcgiim  with 
famdiet.  In  the  b«>giiining,  the  old  Hiivn)^  haa  a  great  wiwh 
to  rule  hi*  children,  hut  haa  no  cnpn<Mty  for  gorornmont.  Ua 
i«  inoonatant  and  violent  in  hi*  dciiinw,  and  incapable  of  any 
■leady  condoot.  What  at  fintt  kecpH  men  together  ia  not  hii 
much  reverence  for  the  fullior,  aa  the  coninion  danger  from 
wild  beaata.  The  tnulitionii  of  anliijnity  aru  full  of  the  prowoM 
of  berooa  in  killing  ^mgoHH  and  monatuni.  The  aecond  step 
to  aooiety  is  the  danger  men  are  in  from  one  iinutlior.  Tu  pro- 
tect themsclvea,  several  fumilivs  would  bo  coni|H!|lod  toaoev|- 
the  leadership  of  the  strongest.  I'lie  luadvni,  HuHng  the  niis> 
chiefs  of  dissension,  would  employ  all  tlieir  iirt>^o  extirpate 
that  evil.  Thus  they  would  forbid  killing  omi  another,  steal- 
ing one  another's  wiven,  \c.  The  third  iind  luHt  step  is  the 
invention  of  letters;  this  is  vsRcntinl  to  llio  growth  of  society, 
and  to  the  corresponding  expansion  of  li(w.* 

I. —  Mandeville's  obj»>ct  bt^ing  chiefly  tKyndVe  and  dialec- 
tieal,  he  has  left  little  of  positivo  ethical  theory.  Virtue  he 
regards  uh  ih  facto  an  arbitrary  institution  of  society  ;  what  it 
ought  to  bo,  he  hardly  says,  but  the  tonilency  of  his  writings 
i*  to  make  the  good  of  the  whole  to  bo  prufurrod  to  ])rivato 
interest. 

II. —  IIu  denies  the  oxiiitence  of  a  moral  sonso  and  of  dis- 
intorcKtednvsH.     The  motive  to  observe  moral  rules  is  pride 

*  U  if  instnirtiro  to  compnfe  Mandevillo'i  «  priori  f^iouea  with  the 
roftiilU  of  Mr.  Maine'a  hifttorii-al  investigiitiun  into  tho  conUitiim  of  early 
■ociit'oii.  The  evidenco  shows  that  socii^ty  orif;in»teU  in  tho  fmnily 
systvm.  Msiiduville  conji'Ctured  that  solitary  families  would  nrvor  altain 
to  government;  but  Mr.  Maine  considers  thnt  there  was  a  complete  des- 
potic government  in  siogle  families.  '  They  have  neither  avwuiblies  for 
consultation  nor  themittu^  but  every  one  exercises  jurisdiction  over  bis 
wives  nnd  chiMr«D,  and  they  pay  no  regard  to  one  another.'  The  next 
stage  is  the  rise  of  gtnlf  and  tribes,  which  took  nUce  probably  when  a 
family  held  together  instead  of  H«'|>arating  on  the  death  of  the  patriarch, 
lllo  features  of  this  state  were  chi'-ftainshipand  t/tfrniitrt,  that  i.%  goverr.- 
ment  not  by  laws,  but  by  «x  poMtftieto  decisions  u|>on  rases  as  they  arose. 
This  gradually  developed  into  cuKt4)mary  law,  which  was  in  its  turn  super- 
seded, on  tile  invention  of  writing,  by  writt^jo  codes.  Maine's  Ancieat 
La*.  Chap.  V. 
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and  TBiiity  fumontod  by  imlitioiiinii.  He  dooi  not  rcgaid 
virtQo  M  an  iii(li'|wn<loiit  end,  even  by  MiHiciation,  but  uon- 
■idera  that  pridu  in  itM  nakud  rorm  ii  the  aver  prvaont  iuoon- 
tire  to  (fiXHl  oondurt. 

V. — Tlio  connexion  of  virtue  with  iocietjr  i«  alnHwly  fully 
indiimt4'd. 

In  Franop,  the  name  of  HKi.VKrii'H  (nothor  of  7>ii  I'mjirit, 
J)«  Vhtnnmc,  Ac.,  1715-71)  n  iduntifled  with  a  HorionH  (in  von- 
tnuit  to  Mundovillo),  and  perfectly  conaiittent,  attempt  tu 
reduce  all  morality  to  direct  >S<tlf-int«roBt.  Thouf^h  ho  adopted 
thia  ultimate  iiit«rprutation  of  the  fnt^ts,  Ilelvoliai  was  by 
no  moAua  tlio  '  low  mid  looxo  moralixt'  that  he  hna  been 
deacrilivd  to  l)o;  anil,  in  particular,  liia  own  proctlco  diHplayed 
•  rare  bonuToleiioo. 

DAVID  HUME.        [17111778.1 

The  Ethical  Tiewa  of  Hume  are  contained  in  '  An  Enptiry 
eoneeminij  lh«  VrineijiUt  nf  Moral$.' 

In  an  bitroiluctory  Section  (I.)  ho  treata  of  tho  OeniiuL 
PRiNciPLKa  or  Morals. 

After  dearribiii);  thnao  that  profeaa  to  deny  the  reality  of 
the  diatinotion  of  Ui^lit  and  VV'ronf^,  sa  diniufirennoaa  dia- 
putanta,  UHclesa  to  roanon  with, — ho  atatea  tho  groat  problem 
of  ilorala  to  he,  whutlior  the  foundation  ia  Ukahon  or  Sentn 
MKNT ;  whether  onr  knowledKO  of  moral  diHtinctiona  is  attained 
by  a  chain  of  argument  and  induction,  or  by  an  immediate 
fooling  or  finer  internal  aenac. 

Specious  argumenta  may  Iw  urged  on  both  aidca.  On  the 
aido  of  lioaaon,  it  may  Ih)  cont^Midi'd,  t!iat  tho  jiiatioe  and 
iiijuatice  of  nrtionn  nru  oflon  a  Rulijcet  of  argnmont  and  con- 
troveray  liko  the  acicncea ;  whercaa  if  tlioy  upiiealed  at  once  to 
a  aon.so,  tliuy  would  \m  as  urisusceptiblo  of  truth  or  fiUaohood 
as  tlio  harmony  of  vurao,  tho  tendorneas  of  passion,  or  the 
brilliancy  of  wit. 

Ill  reply,  the  aupportora  of  Sentiment  may  nrgo  that  the 
ohnnicter  of  virtue  ia  to  bo  amiable,  and  of  vice  to  be  odiotu, 
which  are  not  intellectual  diKliiictiona.  The  end  of  moral 
diatinctiong  ia  to  iiiSnonco  tho  fuelinga  and  dutormiue  tho  will, 
which  no  mere  assent  c(  the  nndorstaudiug  can  do.  Extin- 
guish onr  feelin,j»  towards  virtue  and  vice,  and  morality 
would  ccaao  to  hnvo  any  influence  on  our  lives. 

Tho  orgumonta  on  both  sides  have  so  much  force  in  them, 
that  we  may  roaaonably  suspect  that  Reason  and  Sentiment 
both  concur  in  our  ihnnvl  determinations.     The  final  aentenea 
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Bpon  aclionii,  wheroliy  wc;^  prononnoo  tticm  pniUoworthr  <* 
liliknumble,  iiiciy  depend  on  the  fi-elingii ;  while  »  pmcoMi  or  tlio 
niidoi-Htandin);  may  Im  re(|ui>>iU)  to  raako  nine  diatiiietious, 
eutmino  comjiliciilcd  rolulioiiH,  and  an'ortsin  miitto(f  ot  (luit. 

It  ia  Dot  tlio  aiitliiir'H  iiit^mtinn,  howurur,  to  piirnuo  tlio 
aubjoct  in  Oio  form  of  ailjiiilicatiii);  botwoon  tlioito  two  priii- 
eipluH,  bnt  to  follow  wlmt  bo  ilucinH  a  Hiinplcr  mttliod — to 
analjzu  tbat  complicAtion  of  inuiital  (pinlltioH,  called  I'kksonal 
MkiiIT  :  toa«cvrtiiiii  tbo  nttribtitoHor  rpmlitii'^  tlintroiidt'r  aiimn 
an  object  o(  cHtoum  and  airuction,  or  of  Imtrrd  ami  contoinpti 
Tbia  IM  a  qnuHtion  of  fact,  and  not  of  nlmtruct  kcIi'iico  ;  and 
■boold  bo  determined,  oa  Bimilar  qui'H(ioii»nr(',  in  tbo  modom 
pbyaics,  by  following;  tbe  exiHTinientuI  Mxttlnnl,  und  drawing 
general   niariina  from   •  coiii|iarl>iun    of  pnrliciiliir  inatancca. 

Hectiua  II.  in  Ok  Ukmuvoi^mk. 

Uia  flrat  remark  on  licnevolenro  ia,  llmt  il  in  identiTiod  in 
•11  oonutrioa  with  the  liiglioht  nicrita  that  human  nature  ia 
capable  of  attaining  to. 

This  iircparca  the  way  for  tlic  further  obBorratlon,  that  in 
setting  forth  tbo  praiHca  of  a  liumane,  bonefiecnt  man,  the  one 
cirvumiitanco  that  ticver  failN  to  lie  inaiMted  on  ia  the  happi- 
ncaa  to  oocicty  ariHing  tliniii)^U  hia  gmxl  oflicei).  Like  the 
ion,  nn  inferior  miniKtcr  of  providenc»,  ho  ehecrs,  invigorates, 
and  aaHtaiiiH  the  Burronnding  world.  May  wo  nut  therefore 
conclude  tbat  the  UTILITY  resulting  fnmi  social  virtucH, 
forma,  at  least,  a  /lurf  of  their  merit,  and  ia  one  source  of  thu 
appn)i>ation  paid  to  them.  He  illnitratea  tliiH  by  a  number 
of  interesting  examples,  and  defers  the  enquiry— Aoio 'urja  a 
part  of  the  social  virtues  depend  on  utility,  and  for  what 
reason  wo  are  so  much  alTucted  by  itj 

Soclion  III.  ia  on  Justice.  TUat  Jtistica  is  useful  to 
Bociety,  and  thcnoe  derives  jMrt  of  itt  merit,  would  \w  supor- 
flnons  to  prove.  That  public  ntibly  is  tbo  >olo  origin  of 
Jastirc,  nml  thrfttho  beneUcial  eonseqaonces  are  the  mle  foun- 
dation of  its  merit,  may  seem  more  questionable,  bnt  can  in 
the  author's  opinion  bo  maintained. 

He  pnta  the  supposition,  that  th«  human  raco  wore  pro- 
vided with  such  abundance  of  all  external  things,  tbat  with- 
ont  industry,  care,  or  anxiety,  every  person  found  every  want 
l^lly  satisSod :  and  remarks,  that  while  every  other  social 
virtne  (the  affections,  Ac.)  might  flonrish,  yet,  na  property 
wonid  bo  absent,  mine  and  thine  unknown.  Justice  would  Ije 
uarleas,  an  idlo  ceremonial,  and  could  never  como  into  the 
oatalogae  of  the  virtues.      In  point  of  fuct,  wliero  any  agent. 
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ilant  M  t<i  inpnly  trerjhodj, 
i  tlittt  iMirtiinilnr  Nubjuct. 

l3up|>oa(Na(|IUU,^|l*l^n  oar  preitunt  nocemiiUiUH  omiclition, 
tlia  miiiil  of  urvry  mnn  wor«  no  uiilar){o<l  anil  ho  nipleU)  with 
uenoriMity  Uiat  ouoli  Hlinultl  fi'ol  k«  much  fur  Iun  rulluwH  an  for 
hiniHvir— the  benu  iJiul  of  ouiumunism — in  tliiii  casa  Jnstioa 
would  be  in  nlieynnoo,  and  it*  buiIr  aniwered  by  Ronovolonoe. 
Tliix  Ktate  in  actnnlly  rualizud  in  well-oultirateil  funiilioR ;  and 
oominuuiHm  liiw  l>oon  attoiiiptud  and  maintaiuod  fur  a  time  iu 
the  unliiur  of  new  nnthuaiaHin*. 

ItevcrHO  the  above  anppositionit,  and  lnin;{ino  a  locioty  in 
gaoh  want  timt  the  utnurat  care  in  unnbic  to  prevent  the 
greater  nuuilMsr  from  [H>riHhiiig,  and  nil  fniiii  tlio  uxlroines  of 
mlHery,  as  in  a  Hhipwrt-ck  or  a  sivgo  ;  in  hucIi  ciruunistoncea, 
iaatiou  ia  HUKiiuiiilod  in  fitroiir  uf  Hvll'-preiicrvution  ;  the  pogui*- 
bility  of  irooil  order  ih  at  an  rnd,  and  Juxtiuu,  the  means,  ia 
dixoordud  an  nselcHg.  Ur,  agiiin,  iiup|MMo  a,  virtaous  man  to 
fall  into  a  nociuty  of  ruHiaiis  on  the  rixid  to  swill  dustruetion  ; 
bia  scniio  of  juutipo  wonid  be  of  no  avail,  and  conHc<|Uontly  he 
woald  arm  himnolf  with  the  firMt  weapon  ho  conld  aoizo,  con- 
Knlting  Hulf-preBorvation  alone.  Tliu  ordinary  puninhmont  of 
nriminaU  i«,  as  rognniM  them,  a  HUNpcnaion  of  juHtioe  for  the 
Ijunotit  of  Kocioty.  A  state  of  war  i»  thu  remission  of  justice 
butnoen  the  parlies  as  of  no  use  or  application.  A  civilixed 
nation  at  war  with  barlmriuns  must  discard  oven  the  small 
relics  of  justice  retained  in  war  with  other  civilized  nation!, 
Thna  the  rules  of  e<|uity  and  justice  de^wud  on  the  condition 
that  men  are  pliicdd  in,  and  are  limited  by  their  Urii.lTT  in 
each  separate  state  of  things.  The  common  state  of  society 
ia  a  medium  between  the  extreme  suppositions  now  made : 
we  have  our  self.|)arliaUties,  hut  have  learnt  the  valne  of 
equity  ;  wo  hove  few  enjoyments  by  nataro,  but  a  considerable 
number  by  industry.  Hence  we  have  the  ideas  of  Property; 
to  these  Justice  is  essential,  and  it  thus  derives  ita  moral 
obligation.  , 

The  poetic  fictions  of  the  Ooldon  Age,  and  the  philosophio 
fictions  of  a  State  of  Nature,  equally  adopt  the  same  funda- 
mental assumption^;  in  the  one,  justice  was  unnecessary,  in 
the  other,  it  was  inadmissible.  So,  if  there  were  a  race  of 
creatures  so  compktely  servile  as  never  to  contest  any  privi- 
lege with  ns,  nor  resent  any  infliction,  which  is  very  muoh 
our  position  with  the  lower  animals,  justice  would  have  no 
place  in  our  dealings  with  them.  Or,  suppose  once  more^ 
that  each'  person  posseaaad  within  himself  every  fucolty  fur 
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•itatenoa,  and  wore  UnlaUid  I'runi  orerj  olhor;  lo  ■olitarr  • 
being  would  be  na  inu*|>ablu  uf  juatiisa  w  uf  M|H)eah.  Tbu 
•pbure  of  thia  duty  b«i|;iua  witli  (uciutv ;  ami  uxUmila  an 
aociaty  exteiida,  and  aa  it  oontributea  to  tlui  well-twiug  uf  tba 
individaal  inembura  ul'auciely. 

Tbe  aullior  nvxt  «xauui|«)i  the  purlicitlar  Uiwt  anibodyinK 
juatice  aiid  duteruining  ]iru|)urty.  Ho  iiu|>|m»ioh  a  vrvuluro, 
baving  raHiU)n,  but  uiiHltillod  iu  liuiuaii  imliiru,  to  daliburato 
with  biinaulf  bow  to  dinlributu  |iru|ivrty.  Ilia  nuMt  obvloua 
tbongbt  would  bu  to  givQ  tbu'  larguitt  poowMiNionii  to  tbo  iiiuut 
virtuoaa,  «o  aa  tu  givu  tbu  jiowur  of  doing  good  wburu  tburu 
waa  tbu  inoHt  liii'llnalioii.  Hut  hu  uii|)ruL'liuuble  ia  tbu  dusigii, 
that  altlunigb  aoiiMtimoi  conCt'ivi'il,  it  la  uovur  tixt^outud  ;  tbu 
civil  uiagiatrutu  knowa  tbnt  it  would  bu  utlurly  duatruutivo  uf 
bunian  aouioty ;  aubbinu  ua  may  bu  tbu  iduul  juNticu  tbat  it 
auppoaea,  bo  auta  it  aaidu  on  tbu  c.ilculaliun  of  ita  bud  uuaao- 
qnenoea. 

Seeing  also  that,  with  naturu'a  hbvrality,  woro  all  bar 
gifla  equally  distributed,  every  one  would  biivu  so  good  • 
sbaro  tbat  uo  one  would  bavu  ii  tillu  to  uouiplaiu  ;  aud  suuing, 
fartlier,  that  thia  ia  tbe  ouly  typo  of  iierl'uut  e<iuality  or  ideul 

i'oatioo — there  ia  no  good  ground  for  lulling  abort  of  it  but  tbo 
EDOwledge  that  tbe  uttouipt  would  bu  |>ei'niciuuii  to  Hociuty, 
The  writers  on  tbe  Law  of  Nature,  wliutuvur  ]iriiicipluH  tbey 
begin  with,  must  aa«ign  aa  tbu  uluiiuitu  reusuu  of  luw  tbo 
ueceaailies  and  couveuiuuce  of  mankind,  Uuiiistructed  nutuiu 
could  never  make  tbe  dUtinction  between  mine  aud  ijourt;  it 
ia  a  purely  artiticial  product  of  aociuty.  Kvun  when  tbis  diHtiuu- 
tiou  ia  estubliabod,  «ud  juRticu  ruquii-us  it  to  be  adliored  to,  yut 
we  do  not  acruple  in  extraordiiuiry  caves  to  violate  juuticu  in 
an  individual  cuae  for  tbo  eufuty  of  tbo  |)eoplo  at  largu. 

When  tbo  iuteroats  of  e^ieiy  rcquiru  a  rule  of  justice,  bat 
do  not  indicate  any  rule  in  particular,  the  resort  is  to  some 
analogy  with  a  rule  already  established  on  grounds  of  tbo 
general  interest. 

For  determining  what  is  a  man's  pro|ierty,  tLero  may  be 
many  statutes,  customs,  precedents,  aiiulogies,  some  constant 
and  inflexible,  some  variable  and  arbitrary,  but  all  professedly 
terminating  in  tbe  interests  of  human  society.  Hut  for  this, 
the  laws  of  property  would  be  uudistiuguisbablu  from  tbu 
wildcat  saper8titi|us. 

Such  a  reference,  instead  of  weakening  tbo  obligations  of 
joatice,  strengthens  them.  WBHc  stronger  foundations  can 
there  be  for  any  duty  than  tbat,  without  it,  human  natorr 
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ooali)  not  inlMUt;  ami  tlint,  •ooonling  m  it  ia  objorrod,  tha 
(l«gruv«  orhiiiiinii  linp|>in«iw  giy  on  iiii!nMt«in({  f 

Kitlicr  Jastic*  is  eriJeiitljr  fuumleJ  on  Utility,  or  our 
regiinl  for  it  ii  »  liinple  instinct  like  hunger,  rvsontmenN 
or  iH.'lf-|iruiH)rvation.  Out  on  tliia  liut  lappocitian,  property, 
the  (nlijccl-nukttt-r,  moat  bo  aliio  (liiiaartiod  by  an  inalinct; 
no  ini'li  iiMtiiiut,  however,  nnn  lie  aiUrnKxl.  Indeed,  no 
single  inHtiiiot  wonlil  HalHi;u  for  the  nuinlwr  of  oonNidomtioa* 
onUiring  into  a  fiM;t  ku  coniplux.  To  Jeline  Inheritanoo  and 
Contract,  a  hundriMl  vulunioi  of  laws  are  not  enough;  how 
then  cun  nature  emlinu-u  Kunli  coniplioittionH  in  the  siinplidity 
of  an  iimtinut.  For  it  is  not  liiws  ulone  tliiit  we  munt  have, 
but  uuthi)ri'/,tMl  intcriimti^ri*.  Have  wo  original  ideas  of 
pru^loi'H,  niid  L'haiu'i'll'X'N,  ami  jurii'H  Y 

InnlinctH  are  uiiil'urin  in  tlieir  o|ii'niii(in  ;  birds  of  a  spuctM 
builil  their  ni'Kts  alike.  The  Iuwh  dI'  stiituH  are  uniform  to 
about  the  Kiiiiut  onnit  as  huuisos,  wliicli  iiiUNt  have  u  roof  and 
walls,  windows  and  cliimucys,  bticuuso  tlio  end  in  view  de- 
mands c'f rtuiu  essentials ;  but  beyond  these,  there  is  evory 
uuncoiviiblu  diversity.  ., 

It  is  true  that,  by  education  and  cuHlom,  we  blame  ia> 
justice  without  thinking  of  its  ultimate  couiMH|tiuncea.  Ho 
universal  nro  the  ruluH  nl'  justice,  from  the  nniversality  of  it* 
end,  that  \vu  approve  of  it  nifchitnioally.  Still,  wu  have  oflea 
to  recur  to  the  liiiitl  I'lid,  and  to  ask,  What  mUHt  become  of 
the  world  if  hui'Ii  pnK'ticus  prevail  ?  How  could  suuiety  sub- 
list  undur  Huch  dmorders  )f 

Thus,  then,  Hume  considers  that,  by  an  indaetive  deter- 
mination, on  the  strict  Newlunian  Inuis,  he  has  proved  that 
the  BOLB  founthitjon  of  our  n<gard  to  justice  ia  tlie  support 
and  welfare  of  stHJcty  :  and  since  no  moral  ox<'«lleiice  is  more 
esteemed,  wo  niiiHt  Ijiive  some  strong  dixpositiou  in  favour  of 
general  asefulnos!).  Such  a  diHpositiun  must  bo  a  part  of  tho 
hnmane  virtues,  ns  it  is  the  soi.b  source  of  the  mirul  appro- 
bation of  fidelity,  ju.-itico,  veracity,  and  integrity. 

Hection  IV.  relates  to  Political  Socistt,  ami  is  intended 
to  show  that  Oovernmcnt,  Allegiance,  and  the  lawi  of  each 
State,  arejustilicd  solely  by  Utility. 

nLmen  had  trujin'ili/  to  |ierceive,  and  airewjlli  of  vund  to 
follon^tat,  distant  and  general  interehts,  there  hod  been  no 
such  thiW  as  goveriiineut.  In  other  words,  if  govorumont 
were  totalV  uKcless,  it  would  not  be.  The  duty  of  Allegiouoo 
would  be  niNiuty,  but  for  the  lulvsutagu  of  it,  in  preserving 
poaoe  and  ordekamong  mankind. 


'-■^^r'l^' 
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[llama  U  bora  »ii|i|iiiiiiiiK  tlint  moo  eiitor  into  looictj  on 
•qual  toriiu i  U«  niukuii  nu  ftlluvrantMi  r<>r  llie  uioroiio  ui  tha 
right  of  the  itrtint^or  iu  iniikiii);  auinpulxiry  ■ocial  aiiiuna. 
luia,  bowevar,  (l(iiw  not  affuot  hw  rtnumiiuff  m  to  tho  loaruo 
uf  our  apiirobitlitm  of  ttociai  duty,  which  u  uot  niually  ax- 
(andotl  t<j  tjrrsuny.] 

Whun  political  sociutieii  hold  iiilorcouno  with  uaeanotlior, 
oeriain  ro|{ulationi  are  iniido,  tiinuod  Lnwit  of  Natimia,  whiob 
hare  no  other  end  tlutn  thu  advantage  of  thiioe  ooiiourned. 

The  virtue  of  Cliiutity  is  Hubsorviuiit  to  the  utility  of 
raariii){  tha  yomi'^,  which  rvi|uiruH  llio  uoiiiliiimtion  of  lH>lh 
narunt*  j  and  thut  cimiliiiiation  ^'|>o^u)ll  on  marital  ttdnlity. 
Without  luch  a  utility,  tho  virtuo-  would  iiuvur  hare  boaa 
thou|{ht  of.  Tlio  ruuMoii  why  cliantity  ia  eilunded  to  oaaea 
whure  child-buarin^;  iIooh  iioI,  ontrr,  in  tliut  'jmitrtU  rulut  are 
uiton  corrivd  Uiyoiiil  thuir  origiuiU  occiuioii,  uniHiciully  ia 
matters  of  taiite  uud  Kuiitiinonl. 

The  prohibition  of  iiiiirriuge  bvtwuou  n>»ir  ruluti<inii,  and 
the  turpitude  uf  inuuNt,  have  in  view  tliu  pru.'iL'rviug  of  purity 
of  manners  among  [xirsouH  much  togothur. 

The  laws  of  good  uiaum^s  are  a  kind  ul'  logsor  murulity, 
for  tho  hotter  securing  of  our  pluusures  in  Hociuly. 

Kiren  rubbers  and  pinitos  must  hiivu  thoir  laws.  Im- 
moral galhtntries,  wheru  authorized,  aro  governed  by  a  sut  of 
rules.  Societies  for  pUiy  havu  laws  for  thu  conduct  uf  the 
nme.  War  has  its  laws  as  well  as  puacu.  The  lights  of 
boxers,  wrestlers,  and  such  like,  aro  subject  to  rules.  Fur  all 
such  casus,  the  common  interest  and  utility  bvguls  a  stuiidiiid 
of  right  and  wrong  in  those  coiicurnod. 

boction  V.  proceeds  to  argue  WiiY  Uni.iTT  i'I.kaseh.  How- 
ever powerful  education  may  bo  in  forming  men's  suotimunts, 
there  must,  in  such  a  matter  as  morality,  bo  some  deep  natural 
distinction  to  work  upon.  Now,  there  are  only  two  natural 
Sentiments  that  Utility  can  ap[>eal  to:  (1)  Sull'-Iuterost,  and 
(2)  Oonerosity,  or  tho  interests  of  otIierH. 

The  deduction  of  morals  from  Kull'-L/ovo  is  obvious,  and 
no  doabt  explains  much.  An  apjMjol  to  ex|>uriunco,  however, 
shows  its  delects.  Wo  praise  virtuous  actions  in  rouiotu  ages 
and  oonntrios,  where  our  own  interests  ore  out  of  the  question. 
Even  when  we  have  a  private  iutercst  in  some  virtuous  autioa, 
our  praise  avoids  that  i>art  of  it,  and  prut'ers  to  fasten  on  what 
we  are  not  interested  in.  When  wo  hoar  of  the  details  uf  a 
generous  action,  we  are  moved  by  it,  before  wo  know  when  or 
where  it  took  place.     Nor  will  thu  force  of  iuiagiuation  account 
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for  Iba  teeVmg  iu  thnae  ommm  ;  if  ws  hare  mi  ey*  lolcl;  te  Mir 
own  rtul  iotereit,  it  ia  nut  oonceivablv  buw  ««  uao  b*  moTod 
hj  a  mere  imafpnary  iulurmt. 

Uut  another  view  may  ba  taken.  Home  bare  maintained 
that  tb«  publiu  iutcreitt  la  uur  own  intereat,  ami  i*  tbervl'ur* 
promutoil  bjr  our  •otf-lova.  The  ruiily  ia  that  tbe  two  aro 
ofUin  o|i|ioM)(l  in  each  otber,  and  atill  wo  ap|>nive  of  tbe  pref- 
erence uf  tbe  poblio  inlontiit.  We  are,  tuerefore,  driven  to 
adopt  a  mure  public  ufluction,  and  to  admit  tliat  tbo  inUimta 
of  lociety,  on  Ikeir  ou-h  aeeimnt,  are  not  iu(liflV>rent  to  ai. 

Have  wa  any  dillliMilty  to  compndiund  tbe  force  of  hu- 
manity or  benerulon<-u  f  Or  to  conceive  that  tbe  very  aii|Mwt 
of  bappinen,  joy,  pnii>p<irity,  givea  pleaaure ;  while  pain, 
tnflering,  torrijw,  cumniunirate  unoaaineia?  Here  we  have 
an  uniniittakeable,  imwerlul,  uuivonal  KUtiment  of  human 
nature  t4>  build  upon. 

The  author  givea  an  expanded  illaatration  of  tbe  workinga 
of  Denovolence  or  Hympalhy,  which  well  donorvea  to  be  rsMl 
for  ita  nierita  of  eiecution.  Wo  mnat  bore  content  oonelvea 
with  atutiDK  that  it  ia  on  thia  principle  of  diiiinturcato<l  action, 
belou^in);  to  our  nature,  that  he  fuunda  thu  chief  part  of  our 
•ontiuieut  of  Mural  Approliation. 

BeotioD  VI.  take*  into  the  account  (ji'Ai.iTlls  usirVL  TO 
OCMRLVES.  Wo  praitie  in  indiriduaU  the  <pialitiea  niefnl  to 
themaclvea,  and  are  pleaioil  with  the  happineaa  flowinf^  to 
individuaU  by  their  own  conduct.  Tbi«  can  be  no  icItUh 
motive  on  our  part.  Fur  nzamplo,  Uibc'KITIon,  oo  neooRiary  to 
tlie  arcom|liahing  of  any  aiiefal  enterprise,  is  commended ; 
that  nieaanrcd  union  of  enterpriiio  and  caution  found  in  great 
oommanders,  in  a  snliject  of  oigbeiit  admiration ;  and  why  t 
For  tbe  uscfulueHH,  or  the  raoceaa  that  it  brings.  What  neigd 
ia  there  to  display  the  praiaea  qf  Ikuustbt,  or  of  Fbuoaiitt, 
virtues  nsefnl  tu  the  pusKeHMorjUi  tliu  first  instance  ?  TheQ 
the  qualities  of  Honehtv,  FiuiitTrY,  and  Tkutu,  are  praised,  in 
I  he  tint  place,  for  their  tendency  to  the  good  of  society;  and, 
lieing  cglubliiihvd  on  that  founiUition,  they  are  also  approVed 
118  advantngouuB  to  tlio  individual's  own  self.  A  part  of  our 
blame  of  UNtiUbTiTY  in  a  woman  is  attached  to  its  impmdenco 
with  refercncu  tu  the  o]>iuion  regarding  it.  Sthknuth  or 
Mind  being  to  rcsiiit  present  care,  and  to  maintain  tbe  search 
of  distant  profit  and  enjoyment,  is  another  quality  of  great 
value  to  the  possessor.  The  diHtinctiun  between  the  Fool 
and  the  Wiw  man  illustrutcs  the  same  position.  In  oar 
approbatioa  of  all  aucb  qualities,  it  is  evident  that  the  hap* 
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piMM  ud  miiery  of  olbent  >ro  not  indiflurnnt  iimcIacIm  to 
ua :  tho  one,  lika  laiubiiui,  i)r  tlie  pniapeat  of  well-oultivkta«l 
plainn,  inii>arU  joy  >nil  ■utixfiu'tiiiii )  tlio  other,  like  •  loworing 
oload  or  »  barrtiii  laiiilncapv,  thrown  »  damp  over  the  ipiriti. 
<  He  next  oouiidure  tho  iiiHuoiii«  of  bodily  eiidowinntita 
•nd  the  goods  of  fortuue  M  booring  opon  the  guneriil 
^•eetion. 

Kven  in  aiiimale,  one  fptsat  eoDrce  of  l«autu  ia  the  rait- 
ability  of  their  (tmctaro  to  thoir  manner  of  liie.  In  timea 
whan  IxMlily  itrenKth  in  men  wu  mora  ewential  to  a  warrior 
UuM  BOW,  it  waa  held  in  so  mnuh  more  Mteom.  ImjMitonoa 
in  both  lexes,  and  barrenneaa  in  women,  are  generally  oon- 
teiDDed,  fur  the  loaa  of  haman  pleaaiiro  attending  them. 

Aa  regarda  fortune,  how  can  we  account  for  the  regard 
paid  to  the  rioh  and  powerful,  bnt  fVom  the  reflexion  to  th« 
mind  of  proapority,  happinoaa,  eaao,  plenty,  authority,  and  the 
gratification  of  every  appetite.  Ilauk  and  family,  althongh 
they  may  Iw  detached  from  wealth  and  power,  had  originally 
a  rcforonco  to  thcM. 

Ju  Section  VH.,  Hume  treata  of  QuALrncs  imhidutklt 
AORKtABLE  TO  ouKKKLvig.  Under  thia  head,  he  dilatea  on  th« 
influence  of  CiiEmiri'i.NtBg,  aa  a  social  quality  :  on  (iBiATNK^a  or 
MiMl),  or  Dignity  of  Character ;  on  CouiuaK  ;  on  TiUMguiLLiir, 
or  equanimity  of  mind,  in  the  midst  of  pain,  sorrow,  and 
adverae  fortune ;  on  IliHlTOLCMOt  in  the  sspect  of  an  agree- 
able spectacle ;  and  lastly,  on  Uilicact  of  Tiwte,  aa  a  merit. 
As  manifuHted  to  a  beholder,  all  these  qualities  are  engaging 
and  admirnble,  on  account  of  the  immediate  pleasure  that  they 
communicate  to  the  |M)rson  poaaessod  of  them.  Thoy  are 
farther  testimonica  to  the  existcnou  of  social  sympathy,  and 
to  the  connexion  of  that  with  our  leatiintint  of  approbation  i 
towarda  actions  or  persona. 

Section  VIII.  brings  forward  tlio  Qualities  iMMgnlATiLT 
SOBIIABLI  TO  OTIIEiUI.  TIlBSO  nro  Uuou  Mannkks  or  POLITCNISa  ; 
the  Wit  or  iNOlNvrrT  that  enlivens  social  intercourse; 
MoDIBTT,  as  opposed  to  imnndenuo,  armganoaf  and  ranity; 
CLCAMUMtss,  and  Qkacii'UL  Mannxb;  all  wliich  are  obrionsly 
valued  for  the  pleasures  thoy  communicate  to  people  generally. 
Section  IX.  is  the  CoNCi.i'sioir.  Whatorer  may  have  been 
maintained  in  systems  of  philosophy,  ho  contends  that  in 
oommon  life  the  habitual  motives  of  panegyric  or  censure  are 
of  the  kind  described  by  him.  IIu  will  not  enter  into  tb« 
question  as  to  the  relative  shares  of  benevolence  and  self-love 
ia  the  human  constitution.    Let  the  generous  scntiineots  be 
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ever  so  weak,  they  (till  direct  a  preference  of  what  is  Bervi(» 
able  to  what  is  pomicions ;  and  on  those  preferences  a  moral 
distinction  is  founded.  In  the  notion  of  morals,  two  things 
are  implied ;  a  KoMimont  common  to  all  mankind,  atlil  a  senti- 
mont  whoso  objects  comprehend  all  mankind ;  and  these  two 
requisites  belong  to  the  sentiment  of  bamanity  or  beneroleuoe. 
Another  spring  of  our  constitution,  that  brings  a  great 
,  addition  of  force  to  moral  sentiment,  is  Lore  of  Fume.     The 

{>nr8uit  of  a  character,  name,  and  reputation  in  the  world, 
eads  to  a  habit  of  surveying  our  own  actions,  bogeta  a  rerer- 
enco  for  self  as  well  as  others,  and  is  thus  the  gnardion  of 
every  virluo.  Humanity  and  Love  of  Beputation  combiue  to 
form  the  liighest  type  of  morality  yet  conceived. 

The  nature  of  mnml  approbattoH  being  thus  solvud^iliere 
remains  the  nature  of  iibU<jalii»t ;  by  which  the  author  means 
to  enquire,  ir  a  man  having  a  vie w  to  his  own  welfare,  will 
not  find  his  bcist  account  in  the  practice  of  every  moral  virtue. 
He  dwells  upcm  the  many  advantages  of  social  virtue,  of 
benevolence  and  friendship,  humanity  and  kindness,  of  truth 
and  honesty ;  but  confesses  that  the  rule  that  '  honesty  is  the 
bust  policy'  is  liable  to  many  oxceptions.  Ho  makes  us 
ftcqnaintc<l  with  his  own  theory  of  Happiness.  How  little  is 
'requisite  to  supply  the  i«.^»i7(>j  of  nature  ?  and  what  com- 
parison is  there  between,  on  the  one  hand,  the  cheap  plea> 
sures  of  conversation,  society,  study,  even  health,  and,  on  the 
other,  the  common  beauties  of  nature,  with  solf-approbation ; 
and  the  feverish,  empty  amnsemcuts  of  luxury  nnd  expense  P 
Thus  ends  tlie  main  trcatine',  but  the  author  adds,  in  tA 
Appendix,  four  additional  dissertations. 

,  The  first  takes  up  the  question  started  at  the  outset,  but 
postponed,  how  far  our  moral  approbation  is  a  matter  of 
reason,  and  how  far  ot  senlimeHl.  His  handling  of  this  topic 
is  luminous  and  decisive.  ** 

If  the  utility  of  actions  be  a  foundation  of  our  approval  of 
them,  reaton  must  have  a  share,  for  no  other  faculty  can  trace 
the  results  of  actions  in  their  bearings  upon  human  happi- 
ness. In  Justice  especially,  thfcre  are  often  numerous  and 
complicated  considerations ;  such  as  to  occupy  the  delibera- 
tions of  politicians  antftlio  debates  of  lawyers. 

On  the  other  hand,  reason  is  iusullicient  of  itself  to  oon- 
stitnte  the  feeling  of  moral  approbation  or  disapprobation. 
Season  shows  the  means  to  an  end  ;  but  if  we  are  otherwise 
indilTerent  to  the  end,  the  reasonings  fall  inoperative  on  the 
mind.     Hero  then  a  sentiment  must  display  itself,  a  delight 
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in  the  hftppinoss  of  men,  and  a  repngnanco  to  what  eaosea 
them  misery.  Reason  toaobos  the  consccjaenoes  of  actions; 
Hnmanitr  or  Dcuovolence  is  roused  to  make  a  distinction  in 
forour  of  sncb  as  are  boneGoial. 

He  adduces  a  number  of  illnstrations  to  show  that  reason 
•lone  is  insnlBoiont  to  make  a  moral  sentiment.  Ho  bids  ns 
examine  Ingratitude,  for  instance ;  good  oflUcos  bestowed  on 
one  side,  ill-will  on  the  other,  lieoson  might  say,  whether  a 
certain  action,  say  the  gift  of  money,  or  an  act  of  patronage, 
was  for  the  good  of  the  party  receiving  it,  and  whether  the 
cironmatances  of  the  gift  indicated  a  good  intention  on  the 
part  of  the  giver;  it  might  also  say,  whether  the  actions  of  the 
person  obliged  were  iuteutionftlly  or  consciously  hurtful  or 
wanting  in  esteem  to  the  person  obliging.  But  when  all  this 
is  made  out  by  reason,  there  remains  the  sentiment  of  abhor- 
rence, whose  foundations  must  be  in  the  emotiotial  part  of  our 
nature^  in  our  delight  in  manifested  goodness,  and  our  abhor- 
ronoe  of  the  opposite. 

He  refers  to  Beauty  or  Taste  as  a  parallel  case,  where 
there  may  bo  an  opomtiun  of  the  intellect  to  compute  propor- 
tions, but  whero  the  clrgnnco  or  beauty  must  Briso  in  the 
region  of  feeling.  Thus,  whilo  reason  conveys  the  knowledge 
of  tmth  and  falsehood,  tentiment  or  emotion  must  give  beauty 
and  deformity,  vice  and  virtue. 

Appendix  Ko.  II.  is  a  diKcnssion  of  Sel'T-lotk.  The  author 
adverts  first  to  the  position  that  benovolenoo  is  a  mere  pro- 
tunco,  a  cheat,  a  gloss  of  self-love,  and  dismisses  it  with  a 
burst  of  indignation.  Ho  next  considers  the  less  offensive 
view,  that  all  bonorolcnce  and  generosity  nra  resolvable  in 
,the  last  resort  into  self-love.  He  does  not  attributo  to  the 
lioldcrs  of  this  opinion  any  laxity  in  their  own  proctico  of 
virtue,  as  compared  with  other  men.  Epicurus  and  his  fol- 
lowers were  no  strangers  to  probity;  Atticus  and  Horace 
wefo  men  of  generous  dispositions ;  Ilobbcs  and  lx)oko  wore 
irreproachable  in  their  lives.  These  men  all  allowed  that 
friendship  exists  without  hypocrisy ;  but  considered  that,  by 
a  sort  of  mental  chemistry,  it  might  bo  made  out  self-love, 
twisted  and  moulded  by  a  particular  turn  of  the  imagination. 
But,  says  Hume,  as  some  men  have  not  the  turn  of  imagina- 
tion, and  others  have,  this  alono  is  quite  enough  to  make  the 
widest  difference  of  hnman  characters,  and  to  stamp  one  man 
as  virtuous  and  humane,  and  another  vicious  and  meanly  inter- 
ested. The  analysis  in  no  wuy  sets  aside  the  reality  of  moral 
distinctions.     The  question  is,  therefore,  pui'ely  speculative. 
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Ab  a  speoulatioD,  it  is  open  to  those  objections.  (1 )  Doing 
contrary  to  the  unprejudiced  notions  of  mankind,  it  demands 
some  very  poworl'ul  aid  from  philosophy.  On  the  fooo  of 
things,  the  soltiNh  passions  and  the  benevolent,  passions  ani 
widely  distinguished,  and  no  hypothesis  has  ever  yet  so  far 
overcome  the  disparity  as  to  show  that  the  one  conld  grow 
out  of  the  oUier ;  we  may  discern  in  the  attempts  that  love  of 
timpUcity,  which  has  done  so  mnch  harm  to  philosophy. 

The  Animals  are  susceptible  of  kindness ;  shall  we  then 
attribute  to  them,  too,  a  refinement  of  self-interest  P  Again, 
what  interest  can  a  fund  mother  have  in  view  who  loses  her 
health  in  attendance  on  a  sick  child,  and  languishes  and  die* 
of  grief  when  relieved  from  the  slavery  of  that  attendance? 

(2)  liut  farther,  the  real  simplicity  lies  on  the  sido  of  inde- 
pendent and  disinterested  benevolence.  There  are  bodily 
appetites  that  carry  ns  to  their  objects  before  sensual  enjoy- 
ment ;  hunger  and  thirst  have  eating  and  drinking  for  their 
end ;  tlie  gratification  follows,  and  becomes  a  secondary  desire. 
[A  very  questionable  analysis.]  So  there  are  mental  passions, 
as  fame,  power,  vengeance,  that  urge  us  to  act,  in  the  first 
instance  ;  and  when  the  end  is^ttained,  the  pleasure  follows. 
Now,  RB  vengeance  may  bo  so  pursued  as  to  make  ua  nogleot 
ease,  interest,  and°'Rafuty,  why  may  we  not  allow  to  humanity 
•and  friendship  the  same  privileges  ?  [This  is  Butler,  improved 
in  the  statement.] 

Ap)>endix  111.  gives  some  farther  considerations  with  re- 
gard to  Justice.  Tho  point  of  the  discussion  is  to  show  that 
Justice  difiers  from  Generosity  or  Beneficence  in  a  regard  to 
distant  consequences,  and  to  General  Rules.  The  theme  is 
handled  in  tho  author's  usual  happy  style,  but  contains  nothing 
special  to  him.  He  omits  to  state  what  is  also  a  prime. attri- 
bute of  Justice,  its  being  indispensable  to  the  very  existence 
of  society,  which  cannot  bo  said  of  generosity  apart  from  ita 
contributing  to  justice. 

Appendix  IV.  is  on  some  Yerral  Disputes.  lie  remarks 
that,  neither  in  English  nor  in  any  other  modern  tongue,  is 
the  boundary  fixed  between  virtues  and  talents,  vices  and 
defects ;  tliat  praise  is  given  to  natural  endowments,  as  well 
as  to  voluntary  exertions.  The  epithets  inielhcliuil  aud  moral 
do  not  precisely  divide  tho  virtues ;  neither  does  the  contrast 
of  head  and  heart;  many  virtuous  qualities  partake  of  both 
ingredients.  So  tho  sentiment  of  eoiucioua  ivorlh,  or  of  its 
opposite,  is  atfected  by  what  is  not  in  our  power,  as  well  aa  by 
what  >■ ;  by  the  goodnoss  or  badness  of  oar  memory,  as  well 
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M  by  continence  or  dissolntoness  of  conUact.  Without  endow- 
mcnta  of  the  andentanding,  the  best  iutcntions  will  not 
procure  esteem. 

The  ancient  moralists  included  iu  the  virtues  what  are 
obviously  natural  endowments.  Prudence,  acconling  to  Cicero, 
involved  sagacity  or  powers  of  judgment.  In  Aristotle,  wo 
find,  among  the  virtues,  Coamgo,  Temperance,  Magnanimity, 
^todcsty,  Prudence,  and  manly  Openness,  as  well  as  Justice 
and  Friendship.  Kpictctus  putt*  people  on  their  guard  against 
haiaanity  and  compassion.  In  general,  the  difference  of  volun- 
tary and  involuntary  was  little  regarded  in  ancient  ethics. 
This  is  changed  in  modern  times,  by  the  alliance  of  Ethics 
with  Theology.  The  divine  has  put  all  morality  on  the  foot- 
ing of  the  civil  law,  and  guarded  it  by  the  same  sanctions  of 
reward  and  punishment;  and  consoquoatly  must  make  the 
distinction  of  voluntary  and  iuvohintnry  fuudamental. 

Hume  also  composed  a  dialogue,  to  illustrate,  in  his  light 
and  eony  style,  the  great  variety,  amounting  almost  to  opposi- 
tion, of  men's  moral  sentiments  in  different  ages.  This  may 
seem  adverse  to  his  principle  of  Utility,  oh  it  is  to  the  doctrine 
of  on  Intuitive  Sense  of  Kiglit  and  Wrong.  He  allows,  how- 
ever, fo^-the  difl'erent  ways  that  people  may  view  Utility, 
seeing  that  the  conse<iucnce8  of  acting  are  oiten  diiBcnlt  to 
estimate,  and  people  may  ^rco  in  an  end  without  agreeing  in  - 
the  means.  Still,  he  pays  too  little  attention  to  the  sentinieutid 
likings  and  dislikings  that  fr6qnently  overbear  the  sense  of 
Utility  J  scarcely  recognizing  it,  except  in  one  pa.ssnge,  whero 
ho  dwells  on  the  superstitions  that  mingle  with  a  regard  to 
tho  conscqiiencea  of  actions  iu  determining  right. 

We  shall  now  repeat  tho  leading  points  of  Uume's  system, 
in  the  u.sual  order. 

L — Tho  Standard  of  Right  and  Wrong  is  Utilily,  or  a  refer- 
ence to  tho  Happiness  of  mankind.  This  is  the  ground,  ai 
well  as  the  motive,  of  moral  approbation. 

II. — As  to  the  nathro  of  the  Moral  Faculty,  ho  contends 
that  it  is  a  compound  of  Reason,  and  Humane  or  Generous 
Sentiment. 

He  does  not  introduce  tho  subject  of  Free-will  into  Morals. 

He  contends  strongly  for  the  exi.stenco  of  Disinterested 
Sentiment,  or  lienovolence ;  but  scarcely  recognizes  it  na 
leading  to  absolute  and  uncompensated  self-sacrifice.  Ho 
doe«  not  scora  to  see  that  as  far  as  the  approbiflion  of  bencvo- 
l«nt  actions  is  concerned,  wo  are  anything  but  disinterested 
parties.     The  good  done  by  one  man  is  done  to  some  others ; 
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and  the  reoijiients  aro  moved  by  Ihcir  solf-lovo  to  enoonraga 
benuficonce.  Tho  regard  to  oar  uwii  bonofactor  makes  all 
benefactoni  inteijpRting. 

HI.— He  snya  little  directly  bearing  on  tho  conntitaonts  of 
Homan  Happiness  ;  bat  that  little  in  all  in  favour  of  simplicity 
of  life  and  cheap  pleasures.  Ho  does  not  reflect  that  tho  plea- 
sures singled  out  by  him  aro  far  from  cheap ;  'agi'eoable  oon- 
Tersation,  society,  study,  health,  and  tho  beauties  of  nature,' 
althongh  not  demanding  extraordinary  nealth,  cannot  be 
secured  without  a  larger  share  of  worldly  means  than  baa 
ever  fallen  to  the  mass  of  men  in  any  community. 

IV. — As  to  the  substance  of  the  Moral  Code,  ho  makes  no 
innovations.  He  talks  somewhat  more  lightly  of  the  evils  of 
Unchastity  than  is  customary ;  but  regards  the  prevailing 
restraints  aa  borne  out  by  Utility. 

The  inducements  to  virtue  are,  in  hia  view,  our  himiane 
seutimcnt»,  on  the  one  hand,  and  our  self-love,  or  prudence, 
on  tlie  other ;  the  two  classes  of  motives  conspiring  to  pro- 
mote .both  our  own  godl  and  tho  good  of  mankind. 

V. — The  connexion  of  Ethics  with  Politics  is  not  specially 
brought  out.     The  political   virtues  aro  moral  virtues.     Ho 
docs  not  dwell  upon  tho  sanctions  of  morality,  so  as  to  dis- 
tinguish the  legiil  sanction  from  tho  popular  banction.     Ho» 
draws  no  lino  between  Duty  and  Merit. 

VI. — He  recognizes  no  relationship  between  Ethics  and 
Tlieology.  The  principle  of  noncvolonce  in  tho  human  mind 
is,  he  thinks,  on  adequate  source  of  moral  approhartion  and 
disapprobation  ;  and  ho  takes  no  note  of  what  even  scoiitics 
(Gibbon,  for  example)  often  dwell  np(m,  the  aid  of  tho  Theo- 
logical sanction  in  enforcing  duties  imperfectly  felt  by  the 
natural  and  nnprompted  sentiments  of  tho  mind. 

RICHAUD  PRICa        (1723-1791.) 

Price's  work  is  entitled,  'A  Review  of  tho  principal  ques- 
tions in  Morals^  particularly  those  respecting  the' Origin  of 
onr  Ideas  of  Virtue,  its  Nature,  Kolalion  to  tho  Deity,  Obli- 
gation, Subject-matter,  and  Sanctions.'  In  the  third  edition, 
he  added  an  Appendix  ou  'the  Being  and  Attributes  of  the 
Deity.' 

The  book  is  divided  into  ten  chapters. 

Chapter  I.  is  on  tho  origin  of  our  Ideas  of  Right  and 
Wrong.  The  actions  of  moral  agents,  he  says,  give  rise  in  ns 
to  three  different  perceptions:   1st,  Right  and  Wrong j  2nd, 
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Beftoty  and  Deformity ;  3rd,  Qood  or  111  Desert     It  ia  thir ' 
firat  of  these  perceptions  that  he  pri>po808  mainly  to  consider. 

Ue  commences  by  quoting  Uutclieson's  doctriuo  of  a 
Moral  Sonso,  which  he  descrilws  as  an  implanted  and  arbilranj 
principle,  imparting  a  relish  or  disrelish  for  actions,  like  the 
sensibilities  of  the  Tarious  senses.  On  this  doctrine,  ho 
remarks,  tko  Creator  might  have  annexed  the  same  sonlimonti 
to  the  opposite  actions.  Otlior  schemes  of  morality,  snch  as 
Self-love,  PoBtttve  Laws  and  Compacts,  tlio  Will  of  the 
Deity,  he  dismisses  as  not  meeting  the  true  naestioii. 

The  question,  as  conceived  by  him,  is,  '  What  is  the  power 
within  us  that  perceives  the  distinctions  of  Uight  and  Wrougp' 
Tho  answer  is.  The  Umdekstandiso. 

To  establish  this  position,  he  enters  into  an  enquiry  into 
the  distinct  provinces  of  Sense  and  of  Understanding  in  the 
origin  of  our  ideas.  It  is  plain,  he  says,  that  what  judges 
concerning  the  perceptions  of  tho  senses,  and  controdiots 
their  decisions,  cannot  itself  bo  sense,  but  must  bo  somo 
nobler  faculty.  Likewise,  tho  power  that  views  and  compares 
the  objects  of  all  the  senses  cannot  be  sense.  Sense  is  a  mere 
capacity  of  being  passively  impressed;  it  presents  parlicular 
forms  to  the  mind,  and  is  incapable  of  discovering  general* 
truths.  It  is  tho  understanding  that  perceives  order  or  pro-  ^ 
portion  ;  variety  and  regularity  ;  design,  connexion,  art,  and 
power;  aptitndos,  dependence,  correspondence,  and  adjust- 
ment of  parts  to  a  whole  or  to  an  end.  lie  goes  over  our 
leading  ideas  in  dottil,  to  show  that  moro  sense  cannot  furnish 
them.  Thus,  Solidity,  or  Impenetrability,  needs  an  exertion 
of  reason;  we  must  compare  instances  to  know  that  two 
atoms  of  matter  cannot  obcupy  tho  same  space.  Vis  JncHim 
is  a  perception  of  the  reason.  So  Substance,  Danition,  Space, 
Necessary  Existence,  Power,  and  Causation  iuvolvo  the  under- 
standing. Likewise,  that  all  Abstract  Ido.aa  whatsoever  require 
tho  understanding  is  suporlluoa^y  proved.  Tlio  author 
wonders,  therefore,  that  his  position  in  this  mattor  should  not 
have  been  sooner  an-ived  at. 

Tho  tracing  of  Agreement  and  of  Disngrecraont,  which  are 
iiinctionB  of  the  Understanding,  is  really  tho  source  of  simple 
ideas.  Thus,  Equality  is  a  simple  idea  originating  in  this 
source;  so  aro  Proportion,  Identity  and  Diversity,  Existence, 
Cause  and  Effect,  Power,  Possibility  and  Inqiossibility ;  and 
(as  ho  means  ultimately  to  show)  Right  and  Wrong. 

Although  the  author's  exposition  is  not  very  lucid,  his 
maia  oonoTasion  ia  a  sound  one.     Sense,   in   its  narrowest 
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acceptation,  gives  particular  imnrossioDH  and  oxporicncos  ei 
Colonr,  Sound,  Touch,  Taate,  Odour,  &e.  Tlio  Intolleotaal 
functions  of  Discrimination  and  Agroomout  are  necessary  as  a 
supplement  to  Sense,  to  recognize  these  impressions  as  differ- 
ing and  agreeing,  ns  Lqual  or  Unequal ;  Proportionnto  or 
Disproportionate;  Harmonious  or  Discordant.  And  farther, 
every  abstract  or  general  notion,— colours  in  tlio  abstract, 
sweetness,  pungency,  Ac. — supposes  those  powers  of  the 
nndorstanding  in  addition  to  the  recipiency  of  the  senses. 

To  apply  this  to  flight  ond  Wrong,  the  outhor  begins  by 
nfiirmiug  [what  goes  a  good  way  towards  bogging  the  ques- 
tion] that  right  and  wrong  are  simple  ideas,  and  tliorefoi-e  the 
result  of  an  immediate  power  of  pcrce))tion  in  tliu  human 
mind.  Beneficence  and  Cruelty  are  indetiniible,  and  thei-ufore 
ulliuato.  There  mu-st  bo  some  actions  that  lire  in  the  lost 
reswt  an  end  in  themselves.  This  being  assumed,  tlio  author 
contends  that  the  power  of  immediately  porcoiving  these 
ulUmato  ideas  is  the  Understanding.  Sharienhiiry  had  con- 
tended that,  because  the  perception  of  right  and  wnmi,'  was 
immediate,  therefore  it  must  reside  in  a  Kpeeial  Sense.  Tho 
conclusion,  thinks  Price,  was,  to  say  tho  least  of  it,  ha^tv  ;  fur 
it  docs  not  follow  that  every  immediate  perec|iti(in  sJKJuld 
reside  in  a  special  sensibility  or  sense.  Ho  puts  it  to  each 
one's  experience  whether,  in  conceiving  Gratitude  pr  UeneB- 
ccnee  to  bo  right,  one  feels  a  sensation  men'ly,  or  performs  an 
net  of  understanding  '  Would  not  a  Being  purely  intelligent, 
having  happiness  within  his  re.icli,  ainmive  of  securing  it  for 
himself?  Would  ho  not  think  this  right;  and  would  it  not 
be  right  ?  When  wo  contemplate  the  ha|ipinc.;s  of  a  species,  rr 
of  a  woild,  and  pronimnce  on  the  action)-  of  reitsonablo  beings 
which  promote  it,  that  they  are  riijlil,  is  this  judging  ciTonc- 
ouslyl'  Or  is  it  no  determination  of  the  judgment  at  all,  but 
a  sjjccies  of  mental  tasto  [as  Shaltesbury  and  Hutcheson  sup- 
posed] ?  [As  against  a  mond  sense,  this  reasoning  may  he 
efl'ective  ;  but  it  obviously  axsunus  an  end  of  desire, — happi- 
ness for  self,  or  for  others — anil  yet  ili  (  s  not  allow  to  that  eml  ■ 
any  share  in  making  up  tlio  sense  of  ri:;ht  and  wrong.]  Kvery 
one,  tho  author  goi'S  iin  to  any,  miiMt  dcsiro  happiness  for 
himself;  and  our  rational  nature  thenceroith  ninst  ai)prove  of 
tho  actions  for  promoting  happinessv  and  di.sappiovo  of 
the  contrary  actions.  Surely  the  understandini;  has  some 
share  in  the  revulsion  that  we  feel  when  any  one  brings  upon 
himself,  or  upon  others,  calamity  and  ruin.  .A  being  tlaltercd 
with  hopes  of  bliss  aud  then  plunged  into  torments  wonlii 
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eomplain  jutlli/ ;  he  would  consiJor  that  violence  had  been 
done  to  a  porcoption  of  the  hnnian  utuli;ittiHdiiiij, 

Ho  next  brings  out  a  metaphysical  dilKculty  in  applyingif 
right  and  wrong  to  actions,  on  the  suppubition  that  tlioy  nro 
more  effects  of  sensation.  All  sensations,  oa  such,  are  motles 
of  oonsoioasnesH,  or  feelings,  of  a  sentient  being,  and  must  l)a 
of  a  niiture  different  from  their  causes.  Colour  is  in  the  mind, 
not  an  attVibato  of  the  object;  but  right  and  wrong  are  quali- 
ties of  actions,  of  objects,  and  thoreforo  must  bo  ideas,  not 
Bensations.  Then,  again,  there  can  1)0  nothing  true  or  untmq 
in  a  sensation  ;  all  sensations  aro  alike  just ;  whilo  the  moral 
i-ectitude  of  an  action  is  something  absolute  and  unvarying. 
Lastly,  all  actions  have  a  nature,  or  cliaractur ;  something 
truly  belonging  to  them,  and  truly  aflirmnble  of  tlieni.  If 
actions  have  no  character,  then  they  are  oil  indilTuroiit;  but 
(his  no  one  can  adirm  ;  we  all  strongly  believe  the  contrary. 
Actions  nro  not  indillunint.  They  ai*  good  or  bad,  better  or 
worse.  And  if  so,  they  aro  dei:lared  such  by  an  act  of  jiidg- 
ineiil,  a  function  of  the  understanding. 

The  author,  considering  his  thesis  ostabti.shed,  dcdiieos 
from  it  tlio  corollary,  that  morality  is  dermil  and  imiiiiilnljle. 
As  an  object  of  the  Undoratanding,  it  has  an  invariable 
essence.  No  will,  not  even  Omnipotence,  can  make  Diiivjs 
other  than  they  aro.  Right  and  wrong,  as  lar  as  they  express 
the  real  characters  of  actions,  must  immutably  and  neeessiirily 
belong  to  the  actions.  13y  action,  is  of  course  umlerstood  not 
a  bare  external  effect,  but  an  effect  taken  along  with  its  prin- 
ciple or  rule,  the  motives  or  reasons  of  the  being  that  performs 
it.  The  matter  of  an  action  being  llio  sanie,  its  morality 
reposes  upon  the  end  or  motive  of  the  ngent.  Nothing  can  he 
obligatory  in  us  that  was  not  so  fi-om  eternity.  The  will  of 
Qod  could  not  make  a  thing  right  that  wius  not  right  in  its 
own  nature. 

The  autlior  closes  his  first  chapter  with  a  criticism  of  the 
doctrine'of  Protagoras — that  man  i^  the  measure  of  all  things 
— interpreting  it  as  anotlicr  phase  of  the  view  that  ho  is  com- 
bating. 

Although  this  chapter  is  but  a  small  part  of  the  work,  it 
oompletes  tlie  author's  demonstration  of  his  ethical  tliooiy. 

Chapter  II.  is  on  'our  Ideas  of  the  Deauty  and  Deformity 
of  Actions.'  By  these  are  meant  our  pleasurable  and  |)ainful 
■entiments,  arising  from  the  consideration  of  moral  right  and 
wrong,  expressed  by  calling  some  actions  aniiable,  and  other« 
odious,  shocking,  vile.     Although,  in  this  aspect  of  aotiona, 
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it  woold  Hcom  that  tho  roforonce  to  a  Mmso  is  tlie  initable  az- 
plonation,  ho  still  contends  fur  tho  intervention  of  thu  Under- 
gtocdipg.  The  character  of  the  Deity  must  appear  more 
ammblo  the  hotter  it  is  known  and  undcniuod.  A  reasonable 
being,  without  any  special  sensibilities,  but  knowing  what 
order  and  happiness  are,  would  recciyo  pleasure  from  the  con- 
templation of  a  universe  where  order  prevailed,  and  pain  from 
•  prospect  of  the  contrary.  To  behold  virtue  is  to  ailniire  her ; 
to  ^rco('»8  vice  is  to  bo  moved  to  condemnation.  There  must 
^  always  bo  a  consideration  of  tho  circumstances  of  an  action, 
and  this  involves  intellectual  discooMnent.  >» 

The  author  now  'qualifies  his  doctrine  by  tho  remark,  that 
to  some '  superior  lH'in;j;s  the  intellectual  discernment  may 
explain  tho  whole  of  the  appearances,  but  inferior  natures, 
such  as  tho  human,  aro  aided  by  iimtiiiclire  ileterminationi. 
Our  appetites  and  pashioiis  aro  too  strong  for  reason  by  itself, 
especially  in  early  yours.  Henco  ho  is  disposed  to  conclude 
that  '  in  contemplating  the  actions  of  moral  agents,  wo  have 
both  a  perceptiuii  of  tho  midcratandimj  and  a  feeling  of  the  heart ;' 
but  that  this  feeling  of  tho  heart,  while  partly  instinctive,  is 
mainly  a  sense  of  congruity  and  incongruity  in  actions.  The 
author  therefore  allows  something  to  innate  sense,  but  differs 
from  Shaftesbury,  who  mokes  tho  whole  a  matter  of  intaitive 
determination. 

Chapter  III.  relates  to  the  origin  of  our  Desires  and 
Affections,  by  which  ho  means  more  especially  Self-love  and 
Benevolence.  His  position  hero  is  that  Self-love  is  the  essence 
of  a  Senflblc  being,  Benevolence  tho  essential  of  an  Intelligent 
being.  By  tlio  very  nature  of  our  sensitive  constitution,  we 
cannot  but  cliooso  happiness  for  self;  and  it  is  only  an  act  of 
intellectnal  consistency  to  extend  tho  same  measure  to  others. 
The  same  qaalification,  however,  is  made  as  to  the  insuflicioncy 
of  a  mere  intellectual  impulse  in  thin  matter,  without  consti- 
tutional tendencies.  Tlicso  constituti'jnal  tendencies  tho 
author  considers  as  made  up  of  our  Appetites  and  I'uKsiong, 
while  our  Affections  aro  founded  on  our  rational  nature. 
Then  follow  a  few  observations  in  confirmation  of  Butler's 
views  as  to  the  disinterested  nature  of  our  affections. 

Chapter  IV.  is  on  our  Ideas  of  good  and  ill  Desert.  These 
are  only  a  variety  of  our  ideas  of  right  and  wrong,  being  tho 
feelings  excited  towards  the  moral  Agent.  Our  reason  deter- 
mings,  with  regard  to  a  virtuous  agent,  that  he  ought  to  be 
the  better  for  his  virtue.  The  ground  of  such  determination, 
however,  is  not  solely  that  virtuous  conduct  promotes  the 
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nnppinc38  of  maakinil,  and  vico  detracts  from  it;  tliia  ooants 
for  much,  but  not  for  all.  Virtue  is  in  itself  rowardable; 
vice  is  of  essential  demerit.  Oar  undorstJimlinf^  recognizes 
tlio  absolato  and  eternal  rectitude,  the  intrinsic  fitness  of  the 
procedure  in  both  aspects. 

Chapter  V.  is  entitled  '  Of  the  Ilofoicnee  of  Momlity  to 
the  Divine  Nature  j  the  Kcctitudu  of  our  l<'ucuUics ;  and  the 
Oronnda  of  Uolicf.'  The  author  moans  to  reply  to  tho  objec- 
tion that  his  system,  in  setting;  up  a  criterion  independent  of 
God,  is  derof)fatory  to  the  Uivino  nature.  Ho  urges  that  there 
must  bo  attributes  of  the  Deity,  independent  of  his  will;  as 
his  Existence,  Immensity,  Power,  Wi.silomptliat  Mind  sup- 
poses Truth  apart  from  itself;  that  without  moral  distinctions 
there  could  be  no  Moral  Attributes  in  tho  Deity.  Certain 
things  are  inherent  in  bis  Nature,  and  not  dependent  on  his 
will.  There  is  a  limit  to  tho  universe  itself;  two  infinities  of 
space  or  of  duration  are  not  possible.  The  necessary  gcxxl- 
ness  of  the  diviue  nature  is  a  part  of  necessary  truth.  Thus, 
morality,  although  not  asserted  to  depend  on  the  will  of  tho 
Deity,  is  still  resolvable  into  his  nature.  In  all  this,  Price 
avowedly  follows  Cudworth. 

He  then  starts  another  dilTiculty.  May  not  our  faculties 
bo  mistaken,  or  be  so  constituted  as  to  deceive  us  ?  To  which 
lie  gives  the  reply,  made  fiiniiliar  to  us  by  lliimiltt)n,  that  tho 
doubt  is  suicidal ;  tho  facufty  that  doubts  being  itself  under 
the  same  imputation.  Niiy,  more,  a  being  cannot  bo  made 
such  as  to  l)e  impo.sed  on  by  falsehood ;  what  is  false  is 
nothing.  Aa  to  the  cases  of  actual  niisUike,  these  rqfer  to 
matters  attended  witli  some  dilliculty  ;  and  it  does  not  follow 
that  we  must  bo  mistaken  in  eases  that  are  clear. 

He  concludes  with  a  stjitenient  of  the  ultimate  grounds  of 
our  Ixjlief.  These  are,  (1)  ConKcio;isne.ss  or  Feeling,  as  in 
regard  to  our  own  existence,  our  sensations,  passiniis,  Ac; 
(2)  Intuition,  comprising  Belf-cvideut  truths ;  and  (IJ)  Deduc- 
tion, or  Arguraeutiition.  He  discusses  uuder  these  the  exist- 
ence of  a  material  V^orld,  and  ufilrms  that  we  have  an  Intuition 
that  it  is  possible. 

Chapter  VI.  considers  Fitness  and  Moral  Obligation,  and 
other  prevailing  forms  of  expression  regarding  morality. 
Fitness  and  Unfitness  denote  Congruity  or  Incongruity,  and 
»re  necessarily  a  perception  of  the  Understanding. 

The  terra  Obligation  is  more  perplexing.  Still,  it  is  but 
another  name  for  riijhtness.  What  is  Kight  is,  by  that  very 
£ict,  obligatory.     Obligation,  therefore,  cannot  be  ihccreatnre 
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of  law,  for  law  mny  oommand  what  is  morally  wrong.  Th« 
will  of  God  enforced  by  rewards  and  pnniHiimonts  cannot 
make  right ;  it  would  only  dctormine  wliat  is  pnuleiit.  l{o. 
wards  and  pnnishmcnts  do  not  make  obllgntinn,  but  suppose 
it.  Ilcctitudo  is  a  Law,  tlio  antburitalivo  guide  uf  a  rational 
being.  It  is  Sopreme,  nuivorsal,  unalterable,  and  indispen- 
Ruble.  8elf- valid  and  self-originated,  it  stands  on  iinmovablo 
fuTindations.  Being  tbo  one  authority  in  nature,  it  is,  in 
short,  the  Divine  authority.  Even  the  obligations  of  religion 
are  but  branches  of  universal  rectituJo.  Tlio  Sovereign 
Authority  is  not  the  mere  result  of  his  Aliiiiglity  Power,  but 
of  this  conjoined  with  his  necessary  perfections  and  iuUuita 
excellence. 

lie  does  not  admit  that  obligation  implies  an  obligor. 

lie  takes  notice  of  the  objection  that  cort^tin  actions  may 
be  right,  and  yet  wo  are  not  bouud  to  perform  them  ;  such  aro 
acts  of  generosity  and  kindness.  I)ut  his  answer  throws  no 
further  light  on  his  main  doctrine. 

In  noticing  the  theories  of  other  writers  in  the  same  vein, 
as  Wollaston,  ho  takes  occasion  to  remark  thut,  together  with 
the  perception  of  conformity  or  fitness,  there  is  a  sim|)lo 
immediate  perception  urging  us  to  act  according  to  that 
iitness,  for  which  no  further  rea.son  can  be  as.signed.  When 
we  compare  ini^cenco  and  eternal  misery,  we  are  struck  with 
the  idea  of  nnsuitableness,  and  are  in.spircd  in  consequence 
with  intense  repugnance. 

Chapter  VII.  diHCUfi.ses  the  Heads  or  Divi.sions  of  Virtue; 
under  which  ho  enquires  first  what  are  viituous  actions; 
secondly,  what  is  the  tnio  principle  or  motive  of  a  virtuous 
agent;  and  thirdly,  the  estimate  of  the  degrees  of  virtue. 

Ho  first  quotes  Butler  to  show  that  all  virtue  is  not 
summed  up  in  Benevolence;  repeating  that  there  is  an  in- 
trmsic  rectitude  in  keeping  faith ;  and  giving  the  usual  argu- 
ments against  Utility,  grounded  on  the  suppo.sed  crimes  tliiit 
might  be  committed  on  this  plea.  Ho  is  eipmlly  ojipo.-ii  il  to 
those  that  would  deny  disinterested  benevolenci',  or  would 
resolve  beneficence  into  veracity.  He  urges  ng.iiiist  Hutehe.son, 
that,  these  being  independent  and  distinct  virtues,  a  distinct 
sense  would  be  necessary  to  each;  in  other  words,  we  should, 
for  the  whole  of  virtue,  need  a  plurality  of  moral  senses. 

His  classification  of  Virtue  comprehends  (1)  Duty  to  Ooil, 
which  ho  dilates  upon  at  some  length.  (2)  Duty  to  Ourselve.t, 
wherein  ho  maintains  that  our  sense  of  self-interest  is  not 
enoogh  for  us.  (3)  Beneficence,  the  Good  of  others.  (4)  Gratis 
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tnde.  (6)  Veracity,  which  ho  inculcates  yiiilj/gnMt  eamest- 
noss,  adverting  especially  to  impartiality  and  nonosty  in  onr 
enquiries  after  truth.  (0)  JuHtice,  which  he  treats  in  its  appli- 
cation to  the  Rights  of  Property.  Uo  coniiiilers  that  the 
(lifHcnlties  in  practice  arise  partly  from  tlio  conflict  of  the 
(liSerent  lieods,  ond  partly  from  tlio  ditferont  modus  of  apply- 
ing the  same  principles  ;  which  he  gives  :is  an  answer  tu  the 
objection  from  the  great  difTercnces  uf  men's  moral  sentiments 
and  practices.  He  allows,  besides,  that  custom,  education, 
nud  example,  may  blind  and  deprave  onr  intellectual  and 
moral  powers ;  but  denies  that  the  whole  of  our  notions  and 
sontiiiients  could  result  from  education.  No  amount  of  depra- 
vity is  able  utterly  to  destroy  our  moral  di.'icernment. 

Chapter  VIII.  treats  of  Intention  an  an  eloineMt  in  virtuons 
action.  He  makes  a  distinction  between  Virtue  in  the 
Abstract  and  Virtue  in  Practice,  or  with  roloreiico  to  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  agent.  A  man  may  do  abstract  wrong, 
through  mistake,  wliilo  as  ho  acts  with  his  bi'st  judgment  and 
with  upright  intentions,  he  is  jjracticBliy  right.  He  grounds 
on  this  a  powerful  np|)eal  against  every  attempt  at  dominion 
over  conscience.  The  re<)uifites  of  Pniolioal  Morality  are  (1) 
Libertjj,  or  Free-will,  on  wliieli  he  takes  the  side  of  fVA'-agcney. 
(2)  Intelligence,  without  which  there  can  Im?  no  perception  of 
good  and  evil,  and  no  moral  agency.  (S)  The  Consciousness 
of  Rectitude,  or  Righteous  Intt-^ntion.  On  this  ho  dwells  at 
some  length.  No  ut^tion  is  properly  the  action  of  a  inond 
agent  unless  designed  by  him.  A  virtuous  motive  is  essential 
to  virtue.  On  the  question — Is  Henevolence  a  virtuous  motive? 
he  replies  :  Not  the  Instinctive  benevolence  of  the  parent,  but 
only  Uational  benevolence;  which  he  allows  to  coincide  with 
rectitude.  Reason  presiding  over  Self-love  renders  it  a  virtuous 
])rinciple  likewise.  The  presence  of  Roiuson  in  greater  or  less 
dcsrree  is  the  criterion  of  the  greate'r  or  less  virtue  of  any 
action. 

Chapter  IX.  is  on  the  ditferent  Degrees  of  Virtue  and  Vice, 
and  the  modes  of  estimating  them  ;  the  DilTioulties  attending 
the  Practice  of  Virtue;  the  use  of  Trials,  and  the  essentials  of 
a  good  or  a  iMid  Character.  The  considerations  adduced  are 
a  number  of  perfectly  well-known  nuixiins  on  the  practice  of 
morality,  and  scarcely  add  anything  to  the  elucidation  of  tho 
author's  Moral  Theory.  Tho  concluding  chupter,  on  Natural 
Reli!;i<m,  contains  nothing  original. 

To  sum  up  tho  views  of  Price  : — • 

I. — As  regards  the  Monti  Standard,  he  asserts  that  a  pcrcopi 
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tion  of  the  Reason  or  the  Understanding, — a  sonso  of  fitnon  or 
congruity  botwoon  actions  and  the  agontn,  and  all  tlio  oircnm- 
■taoces  attending  them, — is  what  deturmincs  Hight  and  Wrong. 

He  finds  it  impracticable  to  maintain  bis  position  witbont 
BQodry  qualifications,  as  we  have  seen.  Virtae  is  natarally 
adapted  to  pleate  every  observing  mind  ;  vico  the  contrary. 
Right  actions  mnst  bo  grateful,  wrong  ungrateful  to  as.  To 
behold  virtue  is  to  admire  her.  In  contcm])lating  the  actions 
of  moral  agents,  wo  have  holh  a  perception  of  the  under- 
standing and  a  feeling  of  the  heart.  Ho  thus  re-admits  an 
element  of  feeling,  along  with  the  intellect,  in  somo  undefined 
degree ;  contending  only  that  all  moralitij  is  not  to  be  resolved 
into  feeling  or  instinct.  Wo  have  also  noticed  another  singu- 
lar ikdmisgion,  to  the  efiect  that  only  superior  natures  can  dis- 
cover virtue  by  the  understanding.  HeoRon  olone,  did  wo 
possess  it  in  a  high  degree,  would  auHwer  all  the  ends  of  tho 
passions.  Parental  alfection  would  bo  unnecessary,  if  parents 
were  sufficiently  nlivo  to  the  rcaaous  of  supporting  tho  young, 
and  were  virtuous  enough  to  be  always  determined  by  them. 

Utility,  although  not  tho  solo  ground  of  Justice,  is  yet  ad- 
mitted to  bo  inie  important  reason  or  ground  of  many  of  its 
maxims. 

II. — The  nature  of  the  Moral  Faculty,  in  Price's  theory, 
is  not  a  separate  question  from  tho  standard,  but  tho  same 
question.  liis  discussion  tjtkes  the  form  of  an  cn([uiry  into 
tho  Faculty : — '  What  is  tho  power  within  us  tluit  ponx'ives 
tho  distinctions  of  Kiglit  and  Wrong?'  Tho  two  (luostions 
are  mixed  up  throughout,  to  the  detriment  of  precision  in  tho- 
reasoning.  , 

With  his  usual  facility  of  making  concessions  to  otheC;^ 
principles,  he  says  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  how  far  our' 
natural  scntimcnta  may  be  oltered  by  custom,  education,  anj 
example:  whilo  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  conclude  that  all 
is  derived  from  these  sources.  That  j>art  of  our  moral 
constitution  depending  on  instinct  is  liable  to  bo  corrupted 
by  custom  and  education  to  iilmost  any  length  ;  but  the  most 
depraved  can  never  gink  so  low  as  to  lo.so  all  moral  dis- 
cernment, all  ideas  of  just  and  unjust;  of  which  ho  offers  the 
singular  proof  that  men  are  never  wanting  in  resentment  when 
they  are  thcmtclvea  the  objects  of  ill-treatmont. 

As  regards  tho  Psychology  of  Disinterested  Action,  ho  pro- 
vides nothing  but  a  repetition  of  Butler  (Chapter  III.)  and  a 
vogue  aK.scrtion  of  the  absurdity  of  denying  disiutorcsted 
benevolence. 
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IIL — On  HomsD  Happiness,  ho  has  only  a  fuw  gon^ral 
remarks.  Happiness  is  an  object  of  essential  and  eternal 
Talao.  Happiness  is  the  ond,  and  tho  onhj  end,  concoivablo 
by  us,  of  God's  providonce  and  gorernmcut ;  but  He  parsuos 
this  end  in  sabordination  to  rcctitado,  Virtqa  tends  to 
happiness,  bat  docs  not  always  secaro  it.  A  person  tha> 
sacriQces  his  life  httber  tlian  violate  bis  conscience,  or  botrav 
His  country,  gives  up  all  possibility  of  any  ])n'suiit  rowari^ 
and  loses  the  more  in  proportion  as  his  virtue  is  more  glorious. 

Neither  on  tho  Moi-al  Code,  uor  in  tho  relations  of  Ethics 
to  Politics  and  to  Theology,  are  any  further  rciniirks  on 
Price  called  fur. 

ADAM  SMITH.         [1723-90.] 

The  'Theory  of  tho  Moral  Sunt! men t.s'  is  a  work  of  great 
extent  and  chtbomtion.  It  is  divided  into  live  Parts :  each 
part  being  again  divided  into  Sections,  and  these  subdivided 
into  Cliaptors. 

Part  I.  is  entitled,  Ok  ti[e  Piioi';;iinT  ok  Acriox.  Suction 
L  is,  '  Of  Ihe  Sense  of  I'ropriali/.'  Projiriety  is  his  word  for 
Bectitudo  or  Right. 

Chapter  I.,  entitled,  '  Of  Sympathy,'  is  a  folicitous  illns- 
tration  of  tho  general  nature  and  woikinjis  of  Sympathy. 
He  calls  in  the  ex|>erieuee  of  all  mankind  to  attest  tho 
existence  of  our  sympathelic  impulses.  lie  shows  through 
what  medium  sympathy  O])(iratos ;  namely,  by  our  pl.'icing 
ourselves  in  tho  situation  of  the  other  party,  and  imagining 
what  we  should  feel  in  that  case.  Ho  produces  the  most 
notable  examples  of  the  impressions  made  on  us  by  our 
witnessing  the  actions,  the  pleasurable  and  tlie  painful  ex- 
pression of  othei's ;  effects  ext<;nding  even  to  fictitious  repre- 
sentations. He  then  remarks  that,  although  on  som^  ooensiuus, 
we  take  on  simply  and  purely  the  feelings  manifested  in  our 
presence, — the  grief  or  joy  of  another  man,  yet  this  is  far  from 
the  universal  case :  a  display  of  angiy  i)a.ssion  may  produce 
in  us  hostility  and  disgust;  but  this  very  result  may  bo 
owing  to  our  sympathy  for  the  person  likely  to  sufler  fi-om 
the  anger.  So  our  sympathy  for  grief  or  for  joy  is  imperfect 
until  we  know  the  cause,  and  may  be  entirely  suppressed. 
Wo  take  the  whole  situation  into  view,  as  well  as  the  expression 
of  the  feeling.  Hence  we  often  feel  for  another  person  what 
that  person  does  not  feel  for  himself;  wo  act  out  our  own 
Tiow  of  the  situation,  not  his.  We  feel  for  tho  insane  what 
thoy  do  not  feel ;  we  sympathize  even  with  the  dead. 
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Chapter  II.  is  '  Of  tbo  PIonBnro  of  Miitnal  Sympathy.*  It 
contains  illustrations  of  tbo  delight  that  we  exporionco  in  the 
sympathy  of  others  ;  we  being  thereby  Htrciiglliencd  in  onr  plea- 
sures and  relieved  in  our  misorius.  lie  observes  that  wo 
demand  this  sympathy  more  urgently  for  our  painfnl  uniotionf 
than  for  sach  as  are  pleasurablo  ;  we  are  especially  intulornnt 
of  the  omission  of  our  friends  to  join  in  our  rcscntnionts.  Ou 
tbo  otlior  band,  we  feel  pleasure  in  the  act  of  sympntliiKinp, 
and  fiud  iu  that  a  compensation  for  tbo  pain  that  tbo  sight  of 
pain  gives  us.  Still,  tliis  pleasure  may  be  marred  if  tbo  otlior 
party's  own  expression  of  grief  or  of  joy  is  beyond  what  wo 
think  suitable  to  tbo  situation. 

Chapter  III.  considers  'tbo  maniier  of  our  judging  of  the 
propriety  of  oilier  men's  affections  by  their  consonance  with 
our  own.'  Tbo  author  illustnitos  the  obvious  remark,  that 
wo  approve  of  tbo  pnpsions  of  another,  ff  they  are  snob  as  we 
uursolrcs  should  feel  in  tbo  same  situation.  We  require  that 
a  man's  expression  and  conduct  should  l>u  suitable  to  tbo 
occasion,  according  to  our  own  standard  of  judging,  namely, 
our  own  iirocedure  in  such  cases. 

Chapter  IV.  continues  the  subject,  and  draws  a  distinction 
between  two  cases;  the  case  where  the  objects  of  a  feeling  do 
not  concern  either  ourselves  or  tbiApiTfou  himself,  and  tbo 
case  where  they  do  concern  one  or  other.  The  tirst  case  is 
shown  in  nuittci's  of  tasto  and  strienoe,  where  wo  derive 
plciisure  from  8ym|Kitliy,  bat  yet  can  tolerate  diU'ereiur.  The 
other  case  is  exemplified  in  our  personal  fortunes ;  in  lliese,  we 
cannot  endure  any  one  refusin<r  us  tlunr  sympathy.  8till,  it 
is  to  bo  noted  that  tbo  sympathizer  docs  not  fully  attain  the 
level  of  the  sull'erer;  hence  the  sufferer,  aware  of  this,  and 
desiring  the  satisfaction  of  a  full  accord  with  his  friend,  tones 
down  bis  own  vehemence  till  it  can  Ix)  fally  mot  by  the  other; 
which  very  circnmstanoe  is  eventually  for  his  own  good,  and 
adds  to,  rather  than  detraets  from,  the  tranquillizing  influeneo 
of  n  friendly  iiresenee.  We  sober  down  our  feelings  still  more 
before  eiusual  m 'quaintanee  and  strangei-s ;  and  hence  the 
greati-'r  equality  of  temjier  in  the  mau  of  the  world  than  in 
the  recluse. 

Chapter  V.  makes  an  application  of  these  remarks  to  ex- 
plain the  diH'ereneo  l)etween  the  Amiable  and  the  lles|)ectable 
Virtues.  The  soft,  tbo  gentle,  and  the  amiable  qualities  aro 
"mauifesled  when,  a.s  sympathizers,  wo  enter  fully  into  the 
expressed  sen(iinents  ol  another;  the  great,  the  awful  and 
respectablo  virtues  of  6ell-deiii;il,  are  shown  when  tbo  priuoi- 
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psl  person  ooncorned  bringfl  down  his  own  cnso  to  the  lerel 
that  the  most  ordinary  gyinpiilliy  can  cosily  Bttain  to.  Th» 
one  18  the  rirtno  of  f^iving  much,  the  othor  of  expecting  little. 
Section  II.  is  '  0/  llw  Degree*  of  the  different  jMusums  which 
are  eojuielent  with  propriety.  Under  this  hood  ho  reviews  the 
leading  passions,  remarks  how  far,  and  why,  wo  can  Hyni{)a> 
tbize  with  each. 

Chapter  I.  is  on  tlio  Piissions  having  thvir  origin  in  the 
txKly.  Wo  can  synipntliize  witli  hunger  to  a  certain  limited 
extent,  and  in  corUiiii  circumstances ;  but  we  can  rarely 
tolerate  any  very  pruminoiit  expreHsiun  of  it,  Tlio  satna 
limitations  ap|ily  to  tlio  passion  of  the  sexes.  Wo  partly 
sympathize  with  bodily  pain,  but  not  with  the  violent  oxpres- 
mon  of  it.  Those  feelings  are  in  inirkod  contrast  to  the 
pMsions  seated  in  the  ininginntion  :  wherein  onr  appetite  for 
sympathy  is  complete  ;  disappointed  love  or  ambition,  loss  of 
friends  or  of  dignity,  are  suitiiblo  to  ropresontatiun  in  art.  ' 
On  the  same  princi)ilt>,  wo  can  Rym|iatliizo  with  danger ;  aa 
regards  our  power  of  conceiving,  we  are  on  a  level  with  the 
sufforef .  From  our  inability  to  ent<'r  into  bodily  pain,  wo  the 
more  admire  the  man  that  can  lx>ar  it  with  firmness. 

Chapter  II.  is  on  certtiiu  Pa.>«iii)n8  de|iending  (m  a  peculiar 
turn  of  the  Imnginatiun.  Undi-r  this  ho  eximplifiiis  cliiedy 
the  situniion  of  two  lovers,  with  whose  piimion,  in  its  inten- 
sity, a  third  person  cannot  Bym|iiillii/.(>,  although  one  may  enter 
into  the  hopes  of  happiness,  and  iuto  the  dnngit'S  and  calami- 
ties often  flovving  from  it. 

Chn|)ter  III.  is  (m  the  Unsocial  Passions.  Thoso  necc^ 
sarily  divide  our  sympntliy  t«^twecn  bim  that  feeLs  them  and 
him  that  is  their  objict.  Kostntinent  is  especially  hard  to 
sympathize  with.  Wo  may  ourselves  resent  wrong  done  to 
another,  but  the  less  so  tlmt  the  sufferer  strongly  resents  it. 
Moreover,  thore  is  in  (he  passion  itself  an  element  of  the  dis- 
sgreeable  and  repulsive  ;  its  manifestadon  is  naturally  dis- 
tasteful. It  may  be  useful  and  even  necessary,  but  so  is  a 
prison,  which  is  not  on  that  account  a  pleasant  object.  In 
order  to  make  its  gratification  agreeable,  there  mast  be  many 
well  known  conditiniis  and  quiililications  attending  it> 

Cliapter  IV.  gives  the  contrast  of  the  Social  Passions.  It 
is  with  the  hamane,  the  benOTOIont  sentiments,  that  our  pyra- 
pathy  is  nnrestricted  and  complete.  Even  in  their  excess, 
ihey  never  inspire  aversion. 

Cliapter  V.  is  on  tlio  SelUsh  Passions.  He  supposes  these, 
in  regard  to  sympathy,  to  hold  a  niiddlo  place  between  tba 
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social  and  tlio  udsocuiI.  AVu  Rympalliizo  with  small  joyi  and 
with  gruat  sottowh;  and  not  with  great  joys  (which  dispenia 
with  our  aid,  if  thoy  do  not  oxcito  oar  envy)  or  with  small 
tronhlos. 

Hectiim  Til.  coiiRidcrB  the  effects  of  pronponlij  and  aJcenilif 
upon  Ihe  juJijmcntt  of  viankiiid  reyardiinj  propriety  of  action. 

Chapter  I.  putH  forward  the  proposition  that  oar  sympathy' 
with  sorrow,  altlioiigh  moro  lively  than  our  sympathy  with 
joy,  fulls  short  of  llie  inti'nsity  of  feeling  in  the  ]M)r8on  con- 
cerned. It  is  ngrueable  to  Hym|)athizu  with  joy,  and  wo  du  so 
with  thoheurt;  tlio  paiiifiihiuss  of  entering  into  grief  and 
misery  holds  us  liack.  llunco,  as  ho  remarked  before,  the 
magnanimity  niul  nobluncds  of  the  man  that  represses  his 
woes,  and  does  not  exact  our  compassionate  (lurlieipation. 

Chapter  II.  impiircs  into  the  origin  of  Ambition,  and  of 
the  distinction  of  Jtunks.  I'rococding  upon  the  principle  just 
ononnced,  that  mankind  syiii|)athizu  with  joy  rather  than  with 
sorrow,  the  author  composes  an  exceedingly  eloquent  homily 
on  the  worship  paid  to  nuik  and  greatness. 

Chapter  HI.,  in  continuation  of  the  sumo  tlicrae,  illust-iiitos 
the  corru])tic)U  of  our  moral  sentiinunt.s,  arising  from  this 
worship  of  the  great.  '  We  fri'i|aoMtly  see  the  res|)eotfal 
att<!Utions  of  the  world  more  strongly  directed  towards  the 
ni>li  and  the  great,  than   towards  the  wise  and  the  virtuous.' 

*  The  external  gi'accs,  tlio  frivolous  accomplishments  of  that 
impertinent  and  foolish  thing  called  a  man  of  fashion,  aro 
cummonly  mure  admired  than  tliu  solid  and  ma.sculiiio  virtues 
of  a  warrior,  a  statesman,  a  philosopher,  or  a  legislator.' 

PaHT  II.    is  Or   MKIill  AND  DKMKUir;    OR  OF  THE    ODJECTS  0» 

Uevvaui>  ami  I'lxishmknt.     It  consists  of  three  Sections. 

•  ySfcliuii  I.  is,  Of  tin:  Sfn/<e  if  Merit  (lud  Demerit. 

Chapter  I.  maintains  that  whatever  appears  to  bo  the 
proper  object  of  gratitude,  appears  to  deserve  reward  ;  and 
that  whatever  ap|)eaiM  to  bo  the  proper  olijeet  of  resentment, 
appears  to  deserve  punishment.  Iho  author  distinguishes 
between  gratituile  and  mere  love  or  liking  j  and,  obversoly, 
between  resentment  and  hatred.  Love  makes  ns  pleased  to 
see  any  one  ])romotcd  ;  but  gratitude  urges  us  to  l>e  ourselves 
the  instrument  of  their  promotion. 

Chapter  II.  delcrniincs  the  projior  objects  of  Gratitude  and 
Resentment,  these  l«!ing  also  the  proper  objects  of  Reward 
and  Punishment  respectively.  'These,  as  well  as  all  tho 
other  passions  of  human  nature,  Pecm  i)ropcr,  and  are  approved 
of,  tvhen  tlie  heart  of  eeery  iiiijHirtlul  spixtalur  ciUireli/  ei/mpalhiztt 
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wiA  tktm,  when  every  indifleront  by-Htaodor  ontiroly  enterti 
into,  and  gnos  along  with  them.'  In  short,  a  good  moral 
deoiiion  in  obtained  by  the  nnanimoas  vote  of  all  impartial 
peraoDB. 

This  view  is  in  accordanco  with  the  conrse  taken  by  the 
mind  in  the  two  contrasting  sitaationg.  Iii  sympathizing  with 
the  joy  of  a  prosperous  person,  we  approvo  of  his  complacent 
and  grateful  sentiment  towards  the  author  of  his  proHjwrity  ; 
weloake  his  gratitude  our  own  :  iu  sympathizing  with  sorrow, 
we  enter  into,  and  approve  of,  the  natural  resuutmcnt  towards 
the  ngent  causing  it. 

Chapter  III.  remarks  that  whore  wo  do  not  approve  of  tho 
conduct  of  tho  ]>ersun  conferring  tliu  benefit,  we  have  little 
sympathy  with  the  gratitude  of  the  receiver ;  wo  do  not 
care  to  ev»tcr  into  tho  gratitude  of  the  favourites  of  proiligato 
monarchs. 

Chapter  IV.  supposes  tho  case  of  our  niipi'ovlng  strongly 
the  conduct  and  the  motives  of  a  bonofactor,  in  which  cose  wo 
sympathize  to  a  corresponding  degree  with  tllo  gr.ititudo  of 
the  receiver. 

Cliapter  V.  sums  up  tho  analysis  of  tho  Sense  of  Merit  and 
of  Demerit  thus ; — Tlie  sense  of  Alorit  is  a  coini«)and  senti- 
ment, made  up  of  two  distinct  emotions  ;  a  dii-eet  symjiathy 
with  tlie  sentiments  of  tho  agent  (constituting  tho  propriety 
of  tho  action),  an<l  an  indirect  sympathy  with  tho  gnititudo  of 
the  recipient.  The  sense  of  Demerit  includes  a  direct  anti- 
pathy to  tho  sentiments  of  tho  agent,  aud  au  indirect  sym- 
pathy with  the  resentment  of  tho  sullercr. 

Section  II.  is  0/  Justice  and  Uoicjicrncc. 

Chapter  I.  compares  the  two  virtues.  Actions  of  a  bene- 
ficent tendency,  from  proper  motives,  seem  alone  to  recpiire  a 
reward  ;  actions  of  a  hurtful  tendency,  from  improper  motives, 
seem  alone  to  deserve  punishment.  It  is  tho  uaturo  of  Ueno- 
ficence  to  bo  free  ;  tho  mere  absence  of  it  does  not  expose  to 
punishment.  Of  all  the  duties  of  l)eno'icence,  the  one  most 
allied  to  perfect  obligation  is  gratitude  ;  but  although  wo  talk 
of  the  debt  of  gratitude  (wo  do  not  say  the  debt  of  charity), 
wo  do  not  punish  ingratitude. 

Resentment,  the  source  of  punishment,  i»  given  for  defenoo 
against  positive  evil ;  we  employ  it  not  to  extort  benefits,  but  to 
repel  injuries.  Now,  tho  injury  is  tho  violation  of  Justice. 
The  sense  of  mankind  goes  along  with  the  employment  of 
violence  to  avengo  tho  hurt  done  by  injustice,  to  prevent  the 
injury,  aud  to  restrain  the  ofleuder.     lieueflccuce,  then,  is  th» 
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Bobjeot  of  reward ;  and  tho  want  of  it  is  not  the  snbjeot  ol 
punishment.  There  may  bo  cnsos  whore  a  bonoficont  act  ia 
oompellod  by  puniBhrnont,  as  in  obliging  a  father  to  sapport  ^ 
bis  family,  or  in  punishing  a  man  for  not  interfering  whon 
another  is  in  dangur ;  but  these  cohcs  are  immaterial  ezcep- 
tions  to  the  broatl  definition.  Ho  might  have  added,  that  in 
cases  whore  jastico  is  performed  nnder  unnsual  diflicaltios, 
niid  with  nnosaal  fidelity,  our  dinpoaition  wonld  be  not 
merely  to  exempt  from  punishment,  but  to  reward. 

Chapter  II.  considers  the  sense  uf  JuHtiue,  Uomorso,  and 
the  feeling  of  Merit. 

Evury  man  ia  recommended  by  nature  to  lii.s  own  core, 
boing  litter  to  take  cure  of  himseU'  lliiiii  of  another  purnon. 
We  opjirove,  therefoi"e,  of  each  one  soL'king  their  own  good ; 
but  then  it  must  not  bo  to  the  hurt  of  any  other  boing.  Tho 
primary  feeling  of  self-])resorvation  would  not  of  itself,  how- 
ever, bo  shocked  at  causing  injury  to  our  fellows.  It  is  whon 
we  pass  out  of  this  point  of  viuw,  and  enter  into  tlio  mental 
state  of  the  spectator  of  our  act  ions,  that  wo  foci  the  sense  of 
injustice  and  the  sting  of  Uomorso.  Though  it  may  \m  trne  tliat 
every  individual  in  his  own  breast  prefers  himself  to  man- 
kind, yet  he  durcs  not  look  mankind  in  tho  face,  and  avow 
that  he  acts  on  this  principle.  A  man  is  approved  whon  ho 
ontstrips  his  fellows  in  a  fair  race  ;  ho  is  condemned  when  he 
jostles  or  trips  np  a  competitor  unfaii-ly.  The  actor  takes 
home  to  himsbtf  tliis  feeling ;  a  feeling  known  as  Shame, 
Dread  of  Punishment,  and  liemurso. 

So  with  the  obverse.  Ho  that  ]H!rforra9  a  generous  nctioh 
can  realize  tho  sentiments  of  tho  by-stander,  and  applaud 
himself  by  sympathy  with  tho  approbation  of  the  supposed 
impartial  judge.     TliLs  is  the  sense  of  Merit. 

Chapter  III.  gives  reflections  ypim  tho  utility  of  this  con-  ' 
stitntion  of  our  nature.  Human  beings  are  dependent  npon 
one  another  for  mutual  assistance,  and  aro  exposed  to  niutnal 
injuries.  Society  might  exist  without  love  or  Imncllcence, 
but  not  without  mutual  abstinence  from  injury.  Benefieonco 
is  the  onianient  that  embellishes  the  building ;  Justice  tho 
main  pillar  that  supports  it.  It  is  for  tho  observance  of 
Justice  that  we  need  that  consciousness  of  ill-desert,  and  those 
terrors  of  nientiil  punishment,  growing  out  of  our  sympathy 
with  the  disapprobation  of  our  fellows.  Justice  is  necessary 
to  tho  existence  of  societ}',  and  wo  often  defend  its  dictates  on 
I  hat  ground ;  but,  without  looking  to  such  a  remote  and  com- 
prihcnsive  end,  we  are  plunged  itito  remorse  for  ite  violation 
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« 
by  Uie  ihorter  procosa  of  roforring  to  tho  coniare  of  •  mp' 
posed  iipectatur  [iu  otbor  wurda,  to  the  lanotion  of  pabUo 
opinion]. 

Seclwn  III. — 0/  the  injluenee  of  Fortunn  upnn  tha  lenli. 
inentt  of  mankind,  with  reijard  to  the  Merit  aitd  the  Vemorit  of 
itctin>»$. 

Every  Toluntory  action  conniHta  of  tlirco  parts: — (1)  tho 
Intention  or  motive,  (2)  tho  MochiviiiMn,  na  wlicn  wo  litt  tiio 
band,  and  give  a  blow,  and  (8)  the  Couse(|iiont'OH.  It  ia,  in 
principle,  admitted  by  all,  tliut  only  tlie  lirst,  tlio  Intention, 
can  be  tbo  gnbjovt  of  bluinc.  The  MeclinniBni  ia  in  itaell' 
iudilTerent.  So  the  Conacqaencea  cannot  bo  properly  imputed 
to  tlta  agent,  unlesg  intended  by  liiin.  On  this  liutt  point, 
however,  mankind  do  not  alwiiya  a<lheru  to  their  gunerol 
maxim;  when  they  come  to  particular  caaec,  tlioy  ai-o  in- 
Uueuced,  in  their  eatimate  of  merit  and  demerit,  by  tho  actual 
conacquenooa  of  the  action. 

Chapter  I.  oonaidora  tho  canaca  of  thia  influence  of  Fortune. 
Gratitude  rcijuirca,  in  tho  Gi-st  inatancc,  that  aome  |)leaanro 
ahould  liavo  been  conferred ;  Kcacntnicnt  pro-suppoaea  pain. 
Theae  paaaiona  ret|uii4  further  that  the  object  of  thcni  ahould 
itaelf  bo  auiicoptible  of  pleasure  and  pain  ;  they  ahould  bo 
hnman  boinga  or  animala.  Thirdly,  It  ia  requisite  that  they 
ahould  have  produced  the  efl'ecta  from  a  design  to  do  ao. 
Now,  the  abaence  of  the  pleasurable  consequences  intended  by 
a  beneficent  agent  leavca  out  one  of  the  exciting  cauaea  of 
gratitude,  although  including  another;  the  abaenoo '  of  tho 
{lainful  conaequencea  of  a  muleticent  act  Icavea  out  one  of 
tbo  exciting  causca  of  resentment ;  hence  leas  gratitude  seems 
duo  in  tho  one,  and  less  resentment  in  the  other. 

Chapter  II.  treats  of  tho  extent  of  thia  influence  of  Fortono. 
The  efl'ecta  of  it  are,  tirst,  to  diminish,  in  our  eyea,  the  merit 
of  laudable,  and  thq  demerit  of  blameable,  actions,  when  they 
fail  of  their  intemfcd  efl'ecta ;  and,  secondly,  to  increase  tlie 
feelings  of  merit  and  of  demerit  beyond  what  is  duo  to  tiio 
motivca,  when  tbo  acliona  chance  to  Ih3  followed  by  extra- 
ordinary pleasure  or  pain.  Success  enhances  our  esliniato  of 
all  great  enterpriara ;  failure  tukea  ofl'  the  edge  of  our  reseut- 
ment  of  great  crimes. 

The  author  thinks  (Chapter  III.)  that  final  cnnscs  can  bo 
a.isigned  for  this  irregularity  of  Sentiments.  In  the  tirst 
place,  it  would  be  highly  dangerous  to  seek  out  and  to  resent 
mere  bad  intentions.  In  the  next  place,  it  is  desinible  thai 
beneticcnt  wishes  should  bo  put  to  the  proof  by  reaulta.     And, 
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iMtly,  M  regitnlg  the  t«iit1onoy  to  rcsont  evil,  althoagh  on* 
intended,  it  in  good  to  a  cortnin  oxttiiit  tbiit  mon  sliuuld  be 
taoglit  iutcDRu  uircuiuHpoutiuu  ou  tlio  |)uint  of  iufringiiig 
one  auotlior'H  lia|i|)i<iCHM. 

1'aut  III.  iH  fuiitlud  Ok  tue  Foundatioji  or  ouu  judumekti 

CUNCKBNI.NO  OUU  OWN  SKNI'IUKNTS  AND  CONDUCT,  AND  OF  Till 
bKNBI  ur  UUTT. 

Cliiiptor  I.  is  '  Of  till!  IViiieiplo  of  Sulf-tipprobiitiun  and  of 
Sulf-disi>i>|)i'obation.'  fLtving  proviouxly  assigned  thu  origin 
of  our  judgments  rcs|>vcling  utlierx,  tlio  aullmr  now  procoeda 
to  trace  out  our  jnd^iiiuntH  roHpouting  oniiuilves.  Tlie  explnno* 
tion  is  slill  the  sauio.  Wo  njiprovo  or  <liHiipprove  of  our  owo 
conduct,  according  ns  wo  fuel  that  the  impartial  spictator 
would  approve  or  disiipprovo  of  it. 

To  a  solitary  human  l>cing,  moral  jiulgmentH  woul.l  never 
exist.  A  man  would  no  more  think  of  thu  merit  anil  demerifc 
of  Lis  HontimcntH  than  of  the  liranly  or  iloformily  of  hi.i  own 
face.  Such  criticiHUi  Ih  exercised  liist  upon  other  beings;  but 
tlie  critic  cannot  help  Keein^'  that  he  in  his  turn  is  criticised, 
nud  bo  is  thureby  led  to  apply  the  common  standard  to  bin 
own  actions;,  to  divide  bini.iell  as  it  were  into  two  persons — 
the  examiner  or  judjje,  and  person  examined  into,  or  judged 
of.  lie  knows  what  conduct  of  hw  will  be  approved  of  by 
othom,  and  what  condemned,  according  to  the  stjuidard  ho 
himself  employs  upon  others;  his  concurrence  in  this  appro- 
bation or  disapprobation  i.s  self-approbation  or  self-disapprobo- 
tiou.  The  liai)py  consciousness  of  virtue  is  the  consciousnosi 
of  the  favourable  regardaoljilhcr  men. 

Chapter  II.  is  '  ^ff  tluT  love  of  I'nuso,  and  of  Pniiso- 
worthiuess ;  the  dreail  of  Bbinie,  and  of  Ulamo-worthiuosa ;' 
a  long  and  important  diopter.  The  author  endeavours  to 
trace,  according  to  his  principle  of  sympathy,  the  desire  of 
Praiso-worthiness,  as  well  as  of  I'raiso.  Wo  ajiprovo  certain 
conduct  in  others,  and  are  thus  disposed  to  approve  the  samo 
conduct  in  oureclves  :  what  we  prai.se  im  judges  of  our  fellow- 
men,  wo  deem  praise-worthy,  and  a.spire  to  realize  in  our  own 
conduct.  Some  men  may  dilier  from  us,  and  may  withhold 
that  praise ;  wo  may  bo  jiained  at  the  circumstance,  but  we 
adhere  to  our  love  of  the  praise-worthy,  even  when  it  docs 
not  bring  the  praise.  ^Vhen  wo  obtain  the  praise  wo  are 
pleased,  and  strengthened  in  our  estimate;  the  approbation 
that  wo  receive  conhrms  our  sclf-approbatiou,  but  docs  not 
pfive  birth  to  it.  In  short,  there  aro  two  principles  at  work 
within  n».     Wo  are  pleased  with  approbation,  and  pained  by 
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reproach  :  wo  are  farther  plcaMil  if  the  approbation  ooin- 
liidos  with  what  wo  appn)VO  when  wo  are  oumolvog  aotinjr  M 
juilges  of  other  men.  The  two  dispoBitions  viiry  in  tlioir 
Htrongth  in  indiviilaaU,  contirmin);  uiu;h  ulhvr  whon  in 
concert,  thwarting  each  other  when  oppoHod.  The  author 
bna  painted  a  number  of  striking  Bituiitioiis  ariHing  out  of 
tboir  uonflict.  lie  on<iairog  why  we  are  more  luiined  by  an- 
merited  reproach,  than  lifted  ap  by  nnmerited  apjirobution^ 
and  OHHigng  as   the  reason  that  the   painful   Htute  is   moro 

Iiungont  than  the  i^orroaponding  phioauniblo  gtate.  Ho  ahowa 
low  those  men  whoso  pro<li>ctionM  are  of  ancertain  merit,  aa 
poelH,  are  more  the  .ilnvcH  of  approbation,  than  the  anthorH  of 
unniJHtakeablo  diHci>ruriuii  in  Hciunco.  In  the  extreme  oaaoa 
of  unmerited  roprorieh,  he  pointu  out  the  upimil  to  the  iU- 
Boeing  Judge  of  the  world,  and  t<i  a  future  gtjito  ri^rhtly  oon- 
ooived ;  protestinfj,  however,  nfjuiimt  the  view  lh:it  woulil 
reserve  the  celestial  ro^ons  for  uuxiIch  iiiid  friiirn,  and  ci>ndemn 
to  the  infernal,  all  tliu  liorocg,  Ntiiteitiiion,  pouts,  and  ]>liiio- 
gophers  of  former  ages;  all  the  inventors  of  tlio  useful  arts; 
the  protectors,  instructors,  and  boncfactorH  of  niankiud  ;  and 
nU  those  to  wlumi  our  natural  sense  of  praiKc-worthinesa 
forces  U.S  to  aRoribo  the  highest  merit  and  most  <^^llltod  virtue. 
Chapter  111.  is  'On  the  intlncnco  and  authority  of  Con- 
Boionco;'  another  long  chapter,  occupied  more  with  moral 
rotlcct.ions  of  a  practical  kind  than  with  tho  following  out  of 
the  analysis  of  our  moral  sentiuuMit.  Conceding  that  tho  testi- 
mony of  the  supposed  impartial  spectator  does  not  of  iLself 
always  support  a  man,  ho  yet  assorts  its  inltiicnco  to  be  great, 
and  that  by  it  alone  wo  can  see  what  relates  to  ourselviis  in 
the  proper  shai>e  and  dimensions.  It  is  only  in  this  way  thai 
we  can  prefer  the  interest  of  many  to  the  interest  of  one  ;  the 
interest  of  others  to  our  own.  To  fortify  us  in  tliia  hard 
lesson  two  diUeront  schemes  have  been  proposed ;  one  to 
increase  our  feelings  for  others,  the  other  to  diminish  our 
feelings  for  ourselves.  Tho  first  is  prescrilxid  by  tho  whining 
and  melancholy  moralist^  who  will  never  allow  us  to  be 
happy,  because  at  every  moment  many  of  our  (tillow-beings 
are  in  misery.  The  second  is  the  doctrinqr  bf-tlio  Stoics,  who 
annihilate  self-interest  in  favour  of  the  vast  commonwealth 
of  nature  ;  on  that  tho  anthnr  Iwstows  a  lengthened  comment 
and  correction,  foundud  on  his  theory  of  regulating  the  mani- 
festations of  joy  or  gnef  by  tho  light  of  tho  impartial  judge. 
lie  gives  his  own  panacea  for  human  misery,  namely,  the 
power  of  ualnro  to  accommodate  men  to  their  permanent  situ- 
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•lion,  and  to  restore  tranqaillitjr,  which  ii  the  one  MONt  of 
hup]>ii)ou. 

t'liapUir  IV.  hundlua  Self-Doouit,  and  tlio  Origin  and  U«a 
of  Uvncrnl  Itulua.  The  intorfomnco  u{  our  piuttiinna  ia  the 
great  ubatoole  to  our  holding  towards  ouriielvrH  tho  ponition 
of  an  impartial  ipectator.  From  thia  notorioua  fuot  the  author 
deduces  an  argomont  against  a  special  moral  faculty,  or  moral 
sense;  ho  says  that  if  wo  had  such  a  faculty,  it  wuuld  surely 
jndge  our  owu  passions,  which  are  lliu  most  clrarly  luid  open 
to  it,  more  oorfectly  thnn  tho  jKU'siuiis  of  udicra. 

To  correct  our  suir-partiultty  and  st'U'-duceit  is  the  u'o  of 
general  rules.  Our  rfpuiitcd  (>l>i-<'rvutions  on  tho  tendency  of 
particular  acts,  t^iach  us  wlml  ih  til  tu  bo  done  generally ;  and 
onr  conviction  of  tho  jircpi-ii'ly  of  the  (general  rules  is  a  power- 
ful motive  for  apply inj^  tliini  t4)  imr  own  case.  It  is  a  mistake 
to  suppose,  as  some  have  dune,  that  rules  pri>ecde  exiMirionoo ; 
on  tho  contrary,  they  are  lormeil  by  liiuliiig  I'lom  experience 
that  ull  aetiuns  of  a  cerlain  kind,  in  certain  circumstances,  aru 
approved  of.  When  extabliKbed,  wo  appeal  to  them  as  stan- 
dards of  judgment  in  ri^'ht  and  wrong,  but  they  are  not  the 
original  judgments  ol'  mankind,  nor  tho  ultimate  fonndationi 
of  moral  sentiment. 

Chapter  V.  continues  the  Mdiject  otrtlie  authority  and  in- 
fluence of  General  Uulex,  niaintjiining  that  thoy  are  justly 
regarded  as  laws  of  tho  Deity.  Tho  grand  advautugu  of 
general  rules  is  tu  give  btendinetis  tu  human  cunduct,  and  to 
enable  usXo  resist  our  temporary  varieties  of  temper  and  dis- 
position. They  are  thus  a  grand  security  fur  human  duties. 
That  tho  important  rules  of  morality  sliotdd  ho  accounted  laws 
of  the  Deity  is  a  nntunil  sentiiuent.  !Mou  have  always  ascribed 
to  their  deities  their  own  sentiments  and  passions  ;  tho  deities 
held  by  them  in  s()ccial  reverence,  they  have  endowed  with 
their  highest  ideal  of  cxcellonco,  tho  lovo  of  virtue  and  bone- 
licenee,  and  tho  abhorrcnco  of  vice  and  injustice.  Tho  re- 
searches of  philohupliieal  inquiry  cuntirmed  mankind  in  the 
supposition  that  the  moral  I'aeultics  carry  tho  badge  of  authiv 
rity,  that  they  were  intended  as  tho  governing  principles  of 
onr  nature,  acting  as  tho  vicegerents  of  the  Deity.  This 
iut'erenco  is  conlirnicd  by  Iho  view  that  tho  happiness  of  men, 
and  of  other  rational  creatures,  is  tlio  original  design  of  the 
Author  of  nature,  tho  oidy  pi^ipo.so  leconcilablo  with  tho 
|)erfeelions  wo  o^-cribc  to  him. 

Chapter  VI.  is  on  the  cases  where  tho  Seiiso  of  Duty 
ahould  bo  tho  solo  motive  of  cundurt  ;  and  on  those  whore  it 
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ovght  to  join  with  other  motirea.  Allowinf^  tho  impori- 
•nca  of  relif^un  among  huiniin  molivox,  he  doon  nut  oononr 
with  tbo  viow  that  woald  make  roli)(ii>im  nonxidoration*  th« 
nolo  laudable  motiroa  of  action.  Tlio  aeniie  of  duty  is  not  the 
uuly  iiriiicipla  Of  our  conduct ;  it  i«  tho  ruling  or  goroming 
one.  it  inay  be  a  qnoiitinn,  howovor,  on  what  occaaiona  we 
are  to  prooood  atrictly  by  tbo  aonio  of  duty,  and  on  what 
oocaiiiuuH  K\vo  way  to  aomu  other  aontimont  or  aflbction.  The 
author  aniiwura  that  in  tho  actiona  prouiptod  by  benevolent 
•ffuotiong,  wo  are  to  follow  oat  our  aoutimonta  oa  much  aa 
oar  Ronao  of  duty ;  and  tliu  contrary  with  tho  malevolent 
paaaiona.  Aa  to  tbo  aclllsli  pasKionn,  wo  arc  to  follow  duty  in 
amall  mattem,  and  aoU'-intcruiit  in  ^reiit.  Ilut  tho  nilea  of 
dnty  predominate  moHt  in  catica  wlicro  they  aro  determined 
with  exm-tnoaa,  that  ia,  in  thu  virtue  of  Jiistlco. 

Pabt  IV.  Of  Tiig  iitKKCT  or  Urii.iT»  ui-on  tub  Skntuikst 

Of  Al'PBOBiTIOM. 

Chapter  I.  is  on  tho  Bonuty  arixin^  oat  of  Utility.  It  ia 
here  that  the  autbur  acta  forlh  tbo  diHinal  career  of  '  tho  poor 
man'a  aon,  whom  lu^avt-n  in  tho  hour  of  her  anger  bna  curat 
with  ambition,'  and  enforces  hia  favourite  moral  Icfson  of 
contentment  and  tranquillity. 

Clmptor  II.  ia  tho  connexion  of  Utility  with  Moral  Appro- 
bation. There  arc  many  ot^liona  posRCMKiiig  the  kind  of  Ixiaaij 
or  charm  arising  from  utility ;  and  hence,  it  may  l)0  main- 
tained (aa  waa  done  by  Hume)  that  our  whole  npprolxition  of 
virtue  may  lie  explained  on  this  principle.  And  it  may  Ik) 
granted  that  there  ia  a  coincidence  iH'twecn  our  acutimenta 
of  approbation  or  di^^npp^olHltion,  and  the  useful  or  hurtfnl 
qualitiea  of  aclionx.  Still,  llie  author  holda  that  thi.i  utility 
or  hurtfulncsa  iu  not  the  foremuHt  or  principal  eource  of^^ur 
approbation.  In  tho  iirst  place,  be  thinks  it  incongruous  tnlK, 
we  Khould  liuve  no  other  reason  fur  pruieiiig  a  man  than  for 

f>raii*ing  a  chest  of  drawora.  In  thu  next  plaeo,  ho  contends  at 
ength  that  the  usefulness  of  a  disposition  of  mind  is  scUlon 
tbo  iirst  ground  of  our  approbation.  Take,  for  exara|ilo,  th^ 
qualities  useful  to  ourselves — reason  and  self-command  ;  wo 
approve  tho  first  as  just  and  nceumto,  Ixjloro  we  aro  aware  of 
its  being  UBeful ;  and  as  to  self-cijnnnand,  wo  approve  it  (piito 
aa  much  for  its  propriety  as  for  its  utility  ;  it  is  the  coincidence 
of  our  opinion  with  the  opinion  of  the  spiutator,  and  not  an 
eatimato  of  the  comparative  utility,  that  allects  us.  Itugitrding 
the  qualities  useful  to  others — humanity,  generosity,  publio 
■pirit  aud  justice — ho  merely  repeats  his  own  theory  that  they 
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ara  approroil  by  our  nnlering  into  tliu  riew  of  the  impartial 
upootator.  Tbo  oxanipluii  cited  only  hHow  that  those  Yirtnea 
are  notappruvud  fruiu  Dulf'intorest ;  lu  w  hun  tho  loldior  throws 
away  hii  life  to  ifaia  ROmolhing  t'ur  hiit  BovoreiKn.  Hn  alRO 
pata  the  caiio  of  a  solitary  human  being,  who  mi((ht  fco  litocu 
m  OL-tiiiMH,  bnt  could  nut  fvol  moral  approbation.  * 

I'akt  V.  Tmi  isrLuiNoi  or  Custom  oh  tiii  Moral  Srhti- 
HKSVi.  Tho  tinit  ohaptor  is  a  i)lunsin)f  ossay  on  the  inHuonoo 
of  eustuni  and  fashion  on  niannem,  druss,  and  in  Fine  Art 
gunurully.  The  second  chaptur  makus  tlie  application  to  oar 
laorul  soiitiiuonta.  Although  custom  will  novur  roconcilo  as  to 
the  conduct  of  a  Noro  or  a  Claudius,  it  will  heighten  or  blant 
tho  dclicncy  of  our  seutiments  on  right  and  wrong.  The  fiuhion 
of  the  tiiMOs  uf  Charles  II.  niixle  dixKoliitenoKS  n'pntable,  and 
discciiiiitenancod  regularity  ol'  conilma.  Tliero  is  a  cQitom- 
ory  buhiiviour  that  wu  ox|icct  in  the  old  aiut  in  the  young, 
in  the  clergyman  and  in  the  inllit.try  mini.  Tbo  sitnations  of 
dilferont  ages  and  countrieit  devilop  rliunictoristio  ({aalitics — 
oudaranco  in  thosavoga,  huinnnity  iiud  HnrtiicHS  in  the  cirilicod 
couiuinnity.  Diit  thoKo  are  not  the  extreme  instuuces  of  the 
principle.  We  find  lutrticular  usogij^s,  where  custom  bos  ron 
dorod  lawful  and  blumeleHS  actions,  that  shock  the  plainest 
principles  of  right  and  wrong;  tho  niuut  notorious  and  uuivorsal 
18  infanticide. 

Part  VI.  The  ciiahacteb  or  Vibtik 

Sivlion  I.  is  on  I'nulenee,  and  is  an  elegant  essay  on  tb( 
bcaii  iditd  of  the  pradoiitial  character  Secliim  11.  considers 
rkaraeter  aa  affictiiiij  oIIiit  peojilo.  Cbspler  L  is  a  disquisition 
on  tho  coin])arativo  priority  of  tho  objects  of  our  roganl. 
After  self,  which  iiiuHt  ever  have  tho  first  place,  tbo  meiiilicre 
of  our  own  family  are  roconimcnded  to  our  considonition. 
Ilcmotcr  connexions  of  bliiod  are  more  or  less  regarded 
according  to  the  customs  of  tho  country  j  in  pastoral  countries 
clanship  is  maiiil'cstod  ;  in  commercial  conntries  distant  rela- 
tionship becomes  indiflert^nt.  Official  and  business  connexions, 
and  the  nsNotiutioii  of  neighbourhoo<l,  determino  friondshiiw. 
Specioi  estimation  is  a  still  proferablo  tio.  Favoura  received 
detcrmiuo  and  rciiuiro  favours  in  rotnni.  The  distinction  of 
ranks  is  so  far  founded  in  nature  as  to  deserve  oar  respect. 
Lastly,  tho  miserable  are  recomiiii'iided  to  our  compassion. 
Next,  us  regards  societies  (Chap.  XI.),  since  our  own  country 
stands  first  in  our  regard,  tlio  author  dilates  on  tho  virtues  of 
a  good  citizen.  Finally,  although  oar  effectual  good  ofliccs 
piay  not  extend   beyond  oar  country,  onr  good-will  may 
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•rabnuM  the  whole  niiivono.  TbiR  nniroraal  bonorolonoo, 
howttvur,  the  aiithur  thiiiku  inuKt  rcposo  on  thu  boliof  in  m 
benevolout  and  all-wino  gnvurnur  of  tlio  worhl,  i\»  ruahwd,  fur 
•Minplo,  in  tliu  moilibitiuoH  of  Martuis  Aiituiiiiiiis. 

titiction  III.  Uf  ticlf-cumnuind.  On  this  ti)|iio  the  anthor 
pnxlucea  a  ipleiidid  nioml  uxMny,  in  which  hu  doscriltoa  tlie 
TariouH  modes  of  oar  8elf-uiititiiitlii>n,  and  driiwa  a  oxiitroHk 
between  pride  and  vanity.  In  ho  far  as  conccrnH  his  Kthical 
theory,  he  hoa  still  the  same  criterion  of  thu  virtue,  the  doji^roa 
and  mode  commondud  by  the  inipiirtial  spectator. 

Pamt  VII.  Of  StSTKus  Of  MoiiAL  I'liiLosonir.  On  this 
we  need  only  to  remark  tliat  it  is  on  inturoHtin<;  and  valuable 
contribution  to  the  hLitory  and  the  criticism  of  the  Ktbioal 
■yatems.* 

The  Ethical  theory  of  Adam  Smith  may  hu  thus  gammed 

I. — The  Gtliioal  Standard  it  the  judgment  of  an  impartial 
■pcctator  or  critic ;  and  our  own  judgmouts  are  dcrivod  by 
reference  to  what  this  spectator  wuul<l  ajiprovo  or  disapprove. 

Pi'obobly  to  no  one  hiui  this  ever  up|>oari>d  a  sullicient 
account  of  lliglit  an<l  Wrong.  It  provides  against  ono  dufeot, 
the  self-partiality  of  the  agent ;  but  gives  no  lu'couiit  whatever 
of  the  grounds  of  thu  critic's  own  judginant,  and  makes  no 
provision  against  liis  fallibility.  It  may  Ih!  very  well  on  pointa 
where  men's  moral  Bcntiraonls  uru  tolerably  uiianinums,  but  it 

•  It  In  porhiipi  worth  wliilo  t<>  qimto  ft  donfi'ncn  or  two,  Rivinj^  tlio 
auihor'a  opinion  on  thu  ttiuory  of  tho  .Moriil  H^'tiso.  '  Aj^.uimt  t-vt^i y 
arcMitit  of  thu  principlo  of  ttpprr.lKition,  which  niiikfa  it  tl''iH;iiil  ii[>c)n  » 
p4!0uli:ir  aentinK'nt,  dmtinct  Iritni  every  other,  1  woulil  <it»j.'i-t,  thiil  it  id 
BtnuiKO  that  thi«  sentinw-nt.  whit-h  I'lovitlenco  untlouhtcjlly  iiiU-ndrd  to 
bo  thi;  i^vuming  principh;  of  hntiuiM  nature,  shoiiU  tiitherto  hiivu  been 
so  little  taken  notictt  of,  aa  not  to  huve  got  u  nume  in  any  hiti^uikKe.  The 
vonl  Moral  Strnio  is  of  very  Into  fornnition,  and  cannot  yet  ho  conniderud 
as  aiHkinff  part  of  tho  Kn^Htih  t^niKUo.  Thu  word  uppnihation  hits  but 
within  tht.'fl*)  few  yetirs  been  iippro]'ruited  to  denote  |K<ctiliiirly  anything 
of  this  kind.  In  pn>priity  of  lan^su  igu  wo  aiiprovi;  "f  whiUiver  ia  entirely 
to  our  aaliafaction — of  tho  form  of  a  building,  of  tho  contrivunoo  of  a 
nuchino,  of  thu  Unvovir  of  a  diah  of  meat  Tho  word  ooineiunco  does  not 
imroeHliat^dy  denote  any  moral  faculty  by  which  wo  approve  or  diaapprovo. 
Conacienco  (iippoaea,  indiinl,  tho  exiatcnoo  of  aonni  »uch  faculty,  and 
properly  aignitioa  our  conaciouaneaa  ot  having  acted  agrei'atdy  or  contrary 
to  ita  dlrectiona.  When  love,  luttred,  joy,  Borrow,  (gratitude,  resentment, 
with  so  many  other  paaaiona  which  are  all  auppoaed  t^  bo  thu  aubji'Cta  of 
this  principle,  have  made  thenitelvea  con.sidcrable  onouKh  to  get  titles  ti» 
know  them  by,  is  it  not  aurpriaing  that  tho  sovereign  of  them  all  should 
hitherto  havo  boon  ao  little  heuded  ;  that,  a  few  philuaophurs  excepted, 
nobody  has  yet  thought  it  woilh  whilu  to  bestow  a  nanio  uimu  it  F' 
10 
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ii  vuIiietoBi  in  all  qucHtiuna  wlwro  thora  aru  fandamental 
difloroiit'os  of  view. 

II. — In  tlio  I'liycliolojfy  of  Ktliii'n,  Smith  wmild  contider  tb« 
moral  Fnoulty  as  iilDiitioul  with  thu  |«)Wur  of  Kyiiipathy,  which 
he  tn-ntH  iw  tlic>  fonndntion  »f  llunevulonoo.  A  man  in  a  moral 
boin)(  in  pr»|»irti(in  om  ho  uin  ontor  into,  and  rvalixe,  the 
feeling,  fii'ntimoiilH,  and  i)|)iiiioii8  uf  olhum. 

Nnw,  an  mor-nlily  would  nornr  havo  uxistod  but  for  th« 
nocosaity  uf  iirotcclin)^  ono  Immnn  Iwin);  af^iiiiit  another,  tha 
powor  of  tlio  mind  that  at'optit  otiior  pvoplo'H  inloroHta  and 
viowa  muHt  nlwnyi  Ihj  of  vil'd  moment  im  a  apring  of  moral 
conduct ;  and  Adam  Smith  haH  diMio  (fmat  aervico  in  develop- 
ing the  workingH  of  llio  HympalhcAn  iiiipulHO. 

lie  docs  not  dimMisB  tn-o-will.  On  tlio  i|iio«lion  of  Di»in. 
tore»t*Hl  Condnot,  ho  gives  no  cicnr  "pinion,  Wliilo  denying 
that  our  Hynipathotii;  inipulHOH  area  nilWiemi^nt  of  HolMove,  he 
would  Bvuni  to  admit  that  they  bring  their  own  pleaxure  with 
them ;  so  that,  al'lor  all,  they  do  not  dotrnet  from  our  jiappi- 
I1C8«.  In  other  pliicos,  ho  ret'ognizoH  Helf-Hnrrillce,  but  given 
no  annlyHisof  the  inolivos  that  KmuI  to  it;  and  Hecms  to  think, 
with  many  otlitr  uioraiist.H,  that  it  requireit  a  coiii,ieuKatioU  in 
the  next  world. 

III. —  His  theory  of  the  con.stilueiils  of  llappiiieHl  is 
simple,  primitive,  and  ciuiii',  but  i» given  wllli  ennieHl  convic- 
tion. Ambition  lie  laiiglie  to  Ncorn.  '  What,  he  a.>ik8,  can  be 
added  to  the  happiiiiKH  of  the  man  who  in  in  IumiIiIi,  out  uf 
debt,  and  ban  a  ekar  conscience  ?  '  Again,  '  tlio  chief  part  of 
happiueSH  coiiHihtH  in  the  consciousiiesH  of  being  beloved, 
lienoc,  Hudileii  eliangcs  of  fortune  holdom  contribute  to  happi- 
ncHH.'  Hut  what  he  dwelU  upiAi  nioxt  perHiHtently,  an  the 
^jirime  condition  of  happinesH,  in  Content nu-iit,  and  Traniinillity. 

IV. — On  the  Moral  Code,  he  ban  nothing  iM'culiar.  An  to 
the  means  and  inducements  to  morality,  ho  does  not  avail 
himself  of  tho  fertility  of  his  own  principle  of  Sympathy. 
A|)piMil8  lo  sympathy,  and  the  cultivation  of  tho  power  of 
enteiing  into  the  iWliiigH  of  others,  could  cMily  be  shown  to 
play  a  liigh  part  in  ellicacions  moral  suasion. 

V. — He  iill'ords  liltle  or  no  gnmnds  for  leniarking  on  tho 
connexion  of  Momlity  with  Pulitics.  Our  duties  as  citizena 
are  a  part  of  Mondity,  and  that  is  all. 

VI. — He  gives  las  views  on  the  alliance  of  Kthies  with 
Boligion.  He  does  not  admit  that  we  should  refer  t<^  the 
Keligious  saiiclion  on  all  occasions.  He  assumes  a  bene- 
volent and  all-wise  Governor  of  the  world,  who  will  ultimately 
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rwlrpm  ftll  inonnnlitioi,  and  remoily  nil  ooUtantling  injiutia*. 
Wliut  tliii  liuiii^  aiiiirovvii,  luiwevur,  ii  (o  bo  infurred  solely 
frum  the  principleii  of  iM-iiovoleiicc  Our  rt'imni  fur  him  is  to 
be  ihoWD,  not  by  I'livolouH  obft.'rviinci'H,  Hacritlccii,  oureuioniul, 
and  Tain  tapplirntioiii,  but  by  juiit  and  buiicfloent  aotion*. 
Tba  aatbor  utadiouiilr  i){iioroa  a  reveliition,  and  ounatrncta  fur 
himaelf  a  Natural  lu'li^fiuii,  ((rouududiua  a  buuovoluut  aiid 
jnat  adminiitnition  u{  lliu  Dnivume. 

In  Sinitli'ii  KKHiiy,  the  puruly  g(;ioiitiSo  eiiniiiry  in  ovorliiid 
by  prentivul  and  horlatiiry  diKoortationa,  and  iiy  t'lo<|Himt  de- 
lineatiuiiR  (if  chiiructur  and  of  t>ciia-i>U'iilK  of  virtuous  cunduot. 
Hii   Htyle   beinf;  tliUH   pitched  to  the  |)opalar  kuy,  he  novor 

£U8liuH    homo    tt    motnphyiiical     unulyxiM;     ko    that    oven    hia 
tTourite   theme,   Syniputhy,  ia  not  philuHophicnIly  Hiftod  to 
the  buttum. 

D-VVIB  IIAini-KY.         [1705-1757] 

The  '  ObscrvBtionii  on  Mnn  '  (17'l'.t)  is  llio  first  nyRtomnlio 
effort  to  uxjiliiiii  tliu  phciuonicnu  of  mind  by  tho  Law  of 
Aiuociation.  It  coiiluiriN  uUo  a  phil(>Ho|>liio»l  hy|H>llinHifi,  that 
mental  HlutoHurc  iinHluccil  by  tho  uihrulion  ofinfiuitvNimal  pnr> 
ticlea  of  tlio  iiorvcii.  Tliis  uuiilo^y,  borrowed  from  tho  nndu- 
Itttiona  of  tho  hypotliflical  8ulwlun<v  nthcr,  hits  Ix-cn  cooHurad 
aa  crudo,  and  Lax  Ijccn  uiitirt'ly  Hupurncded.  Uiit,  aJthoUKh 
an  imiH-rft'ct  nimlu^'y,  it  noverthi'li'hH  ki'pt  ciiiiwtuntly  boforo 
the  niiiitl  of  Harlley  tliu  doublo  iinpect  of  all  inonliil  phono- 
tiiona,  thuH  pruvunliii^;  orrotiuouH  uxpliiiiiitioiiH,  and  oft^ii 
anjrj^cRting  correct  onen.  In  tlii»  riwpi^ct,  Anstotloaiul  IIoblwH 
are  tho  only  perMinx  that  can  be  nanuMl  an  eipinlly  fortunate. 

TH6  cthiial  remarks  eontniiied  in  the  'Observations,' 
relate  only  to  tho  Keeond  hujid  of  Hummary,  tho  PHyeholoi^y  of 
Kthics.  \V'e  Hhall  take,  firfff,  the  account  of  disintereutodnusa, 
and,  next,  of  tho  moral  sense. 

1.  UisinUrfiilKiiiCM.  Under  the  name  SijmjutlhiJ,  Hartley 
includes  four  kinils  of  feolini^'s :  —  (1)  Kejoicinfr  at  the  happi- 
ness of  others —  SiM-ialily,   (mmmI-wIII,   (ieM(^rosity,   Gratitude; 

(2)  Orievinif  for  the   misery  of  others — Compassion,  Mercy; 

(3)  lU'joicinjf  at  llio  misery  of  otjiers — Anper,  Jealousy, 
Cruelty,  Malieo ;  and  (1)  (irievio),'  foiMho  happiness  of  others 
— Kmulation,  Knvy.  Ail  these  feelini;a  may  bo  shown  to 
ori|i(iuato  in  association.  We  select  as  examples  of  Hartley's 
method,  Itenovolenoe  and  Compasnion.  Honevolenue  is  the 
pleasing  alTection  that  prompts  ns  to  act  for  tho  l)cnetit  of 
Others.      It  1:1  not  a  primitive  feeling  ;  but  grows  oat  of  sacb 
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nironmiUnceii  m  Ilia  followin^f.      Alinndt  all  tlie  p1oiuiaf«^ 

ftiid  f<'«r,  ill  fiiiii'|Hkriiuin,  of  tlio  |miii«,  of  oliiMreii,  krii  miiHud 

U  by    otlwrM)    who    aro    tlnin,  in  tliu   oniirm)  of  tiini',    rt'^nirtlud 

r-  with    pl(>iu«iir«,    iiiiU-|Htii(iiiiitly    of    tliuir     UMtfiiliicHa    to    as. 

i  Mttiiy    of   our    iilfiiHuren    aro    eiijoyuti    aUtnff   with,    unci    ar* 

I  eiiliuiiooil  liy,  llio  |ir«)iH<iicti  of  olliorii.     Tliiit  tviiilM  to  iiinku  as 

-^  more  Hociiililu.     Moruovrr,  wn  aru  tau^lit  ami  ru({uirii<|  to  put 

on  tliu  np)>«amiicu  of  );oiHl.will,  ami  to  do  kindly  aclionH,  ami 

j  thin  miiy  U»(fot  in  uh  tlio  propor  fifliiijfu.     Finally,  wo  mu»* 

\  take  into  nucounl   tlio    piniiNO   and    ruwiu'(U    of   UineTolonco, 

>'  tof^tlicr  willi  tl>o  n'ciprooiiy  of  IwiicHtii  lliut  wo  may  juntly 

I  ez|)Oct.     All  tliKiio  uli'ini'ntH  in:iy  Ui  ho  nii.vt'd  anil  l>londud  a> 

i  ti>  pnMluo*  a  fooling  tliat  nIkiII  toncli  uh  to  do  ^iH>d  to  otiiora 

I  .  without  any  ex|MK!tation  of  roward,  cvun  tliut  mo«t  ruttnud 

)'%  rocomp«>n»o — tlio    pluoiiuro   ariHinn    from   a   boniUrun^i  act. 

I  "j  Than  Hartley  concuivt'B  that  ho  both   proves  the  oxixtonoo  of 

,  ^  tllHinteretited  fuulin|f,  and  explains  tlio  manner  of  itA  Jerclope- 

\S  luent. 

>  '^  His  account  of  Ciui/>'iiMiim  is  Hiniilnr,      In  llin  younff,  the 

^  .  si^ns  and  nppoaranceK  of  diHtroHs  cxcile  a  pHiiit'iil  feidini;,  by 

7  }  recallinff  tlu'ir  own  expirii-iice  of  niiMiiy.      In   tlio  old,   tHe 

*  ^  connexion     l>utwi'en    a    li'elin^    |kn<l    itrt   uiljiniolH    has 
^  '  weakened  by  ex|H>rii'nre.     AUo,*  when   ehildren  ii'ii  l)r*ra| 

V  up  together,  they  ai-o  ol\en   annoyed   hy  the  same  tliih(?i<, 

(  ^  this  tends  powoH'ully  to  eroato  a  fellow-feelinjij.     A({)iin,  wli^ 

J^  tlu'ir  parents  aro  ill,   they  aro  tnofjht  to  eullivato  pity,  amf 

V"  are  also  subjeetod  to  UMimniil   njNtniints.      All   thoHo  t.hin|»ti\ 

*  -  conspire  to  mako  childnn  dehiiti  to  remove  the  suH'eriiiKs  of 
?  ■'•  otburs.     Various  rircuiM''t!iMce»  increase  the  feelinjf  of  pity,  as    \ 

'  when  the  sullerei-s  are  Ihiiovid  by  n\  or  are  morally  good.      ^• 

1^         It  is  oimlirinatory  of  this  view,  that  the  most  cunipuHsionate        t 
$        are  those  whoso  nerves  uro  easily    irritable,    or   whoso  ex-        \ 
\  porioneo  of  atllietion  has  been  eoiisiilerablo.  <1 

»  2. — The  Uiirnl  Srioc.     Hartley  denies  the  existence  of  any 

,  moral  instinct,  or  any  moral  jinlffmeiilH,  pi-oceedin){  upon  tlio 
»""  otoninl  relutiims  of  thint^s.  If  there  Ih)  such,  let  instuni'i's  of 
J  them  Im)  produced  jiriorto  the  influence  of  asHociiitloiiH.     Still, 

,  our  mi>ral  iipproUitiim  or  disnpjirolifition  is  diNinleii'stcd,  and 

i  has  a  fiietitioiis  iiid('])endenco.      (1)  Children  are  tiinght  what 

is  ri^ht  and  wron^',  and  thus  the  ai'SiK'ialions  eoniiecled  with 
Uie  idea  of  piaiw  mid  blame  aro  tranHrcrr6d  to  the  virtues 
inoolested  and  tho  vices  coiiilemncd,  (2)  Alaiiy  vices  nn<l 
virtues,  such  as  sensuality,  intompemnre,  malice,  and  tlie 
oppositos,  produce  immalmli-  conseijuouccs  of  evil  and  good 
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n>*p(«<iv(i|y.  (3)  Tlia  Ix^ncniii,  imincdinta  or  (nt  leiut) 
iibviduii,  ndwiii)^  from  tho  virliiim  of  utliera,  kimila  lotr* 
townriU  tliviii,  Biiil  t lirrtiitfUir  to  tlio  virtuwii  tb«y  exiiibit. 
(4)  Annllitir  ooniiilomtion  ia  tlio  loveliiimi  nf  virtu*,  krisiiig 
from  thu  naitikblunoHs  of  tho  virtiu-H  to  oaiih  otiinr,  and  to  tbe 
bcuutf,  orilcr,  and  jwrfuctioii  of  ilio  world.  (5)  Tho  hopog 
■nd  fuiirn  viiniu'ettxl  with  n  fiituru  |jf>',  Hlruii^'lhon  tho  fovlitigii 
ooniiUL'loil  with  rirluo.  (i'>)  Modititlioii  npoii  (ioil  nnd  pmyur 
hare  a  likn  ilfoct.  'All  llio  iiluoxiiruH  ami  pniiiH  of  sviiwition, 
imajfiiiitliiin,  nitiliitinn  (|irid(t  and  vuiiily),  milf-intiM-ust,  R/ra- 
|i«tliy,  and  tliiiopulliy  (iiirortion  t^iwanU  ()(Mt),  m  far  ai)  thoy 
nro  coiimHUMit  with  ono  iinothur,  Vltli  tlio  fniniu  of  our  iiaturoi, 
and  with  tho  coiirae  of  llio  world,  lM>'^t  in  uh  a  moral  iwnM^ 
Rnrl  lend  im  to  tho  lovo  and  a|i|>ri>liuli<>n  of  virtno,  anil  to  tho 
fear,  Imtri'd,  and  nlihorrrniii  of  vicn.  Tliis  inonil  «unio, 
thvrufori',  carrioH  its  own  iinllninty  with  il,  iniisinuoli  a»  it  ii 
the  Hum  tot^il  of  all  tlio  rrnt,  mil  tlio  nlliiimlo  roHult  from 
them;  and  oinployH  thu  wliolo  forcu  and  antliority  of  the 
whole  natiini  ot  man  a)(ainHt  any  |Kirtionlur  pirt  of  it  that 
rcbuU  apiiniit  thu  dctcrnilniitioiiH  and  cMiiinands  of  thu  con- 
■cionco  or  moral  jndifiiii'nt.'  , 

llftrlloy's  aniilyitin  of  the  moral  soimo  in  a  prcat  odvanoo 
nnon  Holilx!ii  and  Alaiidi'villo,  who  niakn  M'If-lovo  tho  iiiiino. 
diatu  consliliient,  iimload  of  a  roinolo  oatiw,  of  cons<'it'noo. 
Onr  moral  roiiHoiousnoKH  may  i\inn  Ih!  t.ruatoti  an  pi'ouliar  and 
dii*tin<fiiisliiihlu  from  otiii'r  iin'iilal  Htiilrx,  while  at  tho  uuuto 
timo  it  is  denied  to  bu  uiiii|iie  uml  irru.'-oK <il)lu, 

TlloMAS  UKID*        [1710-90] 

Rutd'ii  Ftliical  «^>wh  aro  given  iu  his  Ks.<uiyg  on  tho  Active 
Power*  of  thu  Mind.  , 

•  AiuM  l-Vni.(  i"V  ( 1724-1  Hin),  is  not  of  Hunicii  nt  iniivtrtnncu  in  pnrcly 
Klliic'il  llii'ory  to  d«'iM:tntl  n  lull  ftbutt-jict.  '1  lie  toll-'wini;  rfin;ir)c  on  his 
viuw*  m  niiiJu  by  I'roN.wgnr  Veil*  h  :— '  FtT»fU*>n,  wliilo  lioljing  with 
Ht'td  tbitt  tho  notion  of  Uiglitio-M  in  not  n-solvablu  int*>  utility,  or  to  bu 
dtirivi  il  from  ■yni|Milh)  or  it  nioml  ii  iiiir,  K"*'*  A  ■^'''P  beyond  both  Ituid 
and  Stt-wiirt  in  tlw  iioiuiry  whirb  he  rui^'a  ro^iirdiiif>  tbe  drllnito  niituro 
and  Krotiiid  ol  Kifflitiit.tm  ititclf.'  Tbo  following  in  his  d>  tiniticjii  of  Moiiil 
O'NkI; — *  MorHl  good  is  thu  ii]n-<  itic  cKr*  Ih-ncu  nnd  ft'litity  of  liiini.in 
nsturi',  mid  iiioitii  dopravity  il*  sp-rillc  d«  to<-t  and  wri'tchuilnoss.'  Tim 
*  exct-Htaco '  ot  hiimiiii  niitiirc  consiHls  in  four  tliiiiKM,  drnwn  out  itfirr 
(ho  Biiiil'tgy  of  thu  furdinal  virturs:  (1)  .s'At// (Wisdom) ;  ('!)  JJtunoitnft, 
Uio  piiiici|Mil  exci'Uvnco  of  a  croHtui-u  dcHtiiiud  to  ptrfonn  a  part  in 
•ociitl  lifti  (JustiiH)};  i'i)  ji/'pliriitiim  nf  iniuti  ('lfm}>i}niui:*-);  (4)  fffee^  or 
•>;i.ii{)'  to  ovurcomo  uhstaclus   (Kurtitudo).      Uigoding  tliu    mudrw  to 
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Ehuat  III.,  mititleJ  Tin  Pwnripiii  or  Actioji, 
(P»rt  III.)  k  ili»i|iiii<itinn  od  (he  UalinHal  {'rinfi/ilet  of  Action, 
a*  i>|i|«iH«(l  to  wlmf  Ui'iJ  onllii  n»|nc'ti«'ly  Urchanical  Prin- 
oiplpi  (liiatiiict,  Hnbit),  uiiil  Aniimil  I'riiicipiv*  (Appatitot, 
DvKtrofii,  AITi'dionii). 

Tlu!  Hutioiml  Principlo*  (if  Action  are  Pniilenrei  or  ngard 
to  our  own  ({imhI  on  Hie  wlioli>,  nnd  Unly,  wliioli,  lioweTor,  ha 
ctiwi  not  dt'llno  lijr  tlio  aiititlii'liciil  oininiiMlanuo — the  'Rood 
•r  other*.'  Tlifl  notion  oC  Diitv,  he  «ny«,  ii  too  ainiplB  for 
hif^iral  dttflnitiiiii,  nml  rnii  only  Li  exphnnvd  hy  ■ynoiiynica^ 
ir/iii(  u>«  iiuijhl  to  do  :  ^  hnt  in  IJiir  nod  hoiii'Hl ;  whiit  in  appror> 
nhio;  tho  proii'KW'd  Milcol'in^'ii'a  niiiduct ;  wliitlitll  men  praiae; 
tlie  Iniidalilu  in  ilwit',  tlioii^di  no  nmo  praiite  it. 

Duty,  h«  wiyH,  cniinot  Ik!  riKilvfd  into  Iotori.).t.  Tho 
lanf^uii)^  of  iniuikiiid  niakcH  tho  two  diHliiut.  I)iiiru)(ard  of 
our  interest  ia  folly;  of  honour,  Uimmichn.  Ihinour  in  mora 
than  mere  rpputiuion,  for  it  kc<'p<<  uh  ri)(ht  when  wo  are 
not  SL'cn.  ThiN  prinolplo  of  Honour  ("o-cnlU'd  by  men  of  runk) 
i«,  in  vuIkoi"  I'hniHo,  honi'Hty,  proliity,  virdiB,  ronwionn) ;  in 
philoHoiiliicul  Innguogo,  tho  murul  muho,  tho  moral  {acuity, 
reolitndo. 

Tho  principle  iM  nnivernal  in  men  grown  np  to  ycnra 
of  nndenttundiii^'.  Such  a  teHtimony  uh  lliimuH  may  Iw 
held  dcciHivo  on  (hu  n>nlily  of  momi  diNtinctionH.  The 
ancient  world  reeognixcil  it  in  Ihu  leiuling  terniH,  humtlum  and 
•/iVc,  Ao. 

Tho  alwlroct  notion  of  Duly  ik  a  relation  lH«twoen  tho  net  ion 
and  Die  ngcut.  It  nuiKt  Lo  roliiiitary,  nnd  within  tho  |Miwer 
of  the  Ogent.  Tho  opinion  Tor  intention)  of  tho  ngont  gives 
tho  act  itH  momI  quality. 

As  to  tho  Sense  of  Uuty,  lU'id  prnnonnreii  nt  onee,  without 
hositation,  and  with  very  little  <  xaniiiiation,  in  favour  of  aa 
origiual  power  or  faculty,  in  other  wiuiIh,  a  Moral  Senito. 
Intolloctual  jadgmuntB  nr^  juilgiiiiiilH  of  the  oxtomiil  goiiseR; 
moral  judgments  rcitult  from  iiii  inturnal  mond  flensp.  The 
extomol  senses  give  nx  our  iut«rlleeliiiil  firtit  principles;  the 
moral  sense  our  nionil  lirnt  principh'H.  Ho  ia  nt  pains 
to  exemplify  the  dcdui'tivo  procoKH  in  mornlH.  It  ia  a  cpuHtion 
of  moniJ   reasoning,  Ought  a  man  to  have  only  ouu  wifu  H 

virtoct  cithrr  virtiio  ii  iti  nwn  rowiird,  or  (tivinfi  rcwardi  nnd  puniiih- 
Bient*  cnnatiliittt  a  winction ;  but,  in  any  rase,  tho  motive  ia  our  own 
kappineaa  All  thu  viitues  onutni'isUtl  an*  IhumH^'lvca  usiful  or  pleaMnt, 
bot,  over  and  abovi<,  Ihvj  Kivo  riau  to  an  additiouul  plcaaure,  whvD  tbey 
an  ouide  the  auliJi'Ct  ul  icflcction. 
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Th«  roMiiM  are,  tlio  irrsatar  good  of  tho  fltmiljr,  and  of  loeiaty 
iu  Kviiorul ;  liut  no  ruwoa  can  be  (pTsn  why  wu  ilioaM  prefar 
grcstvr  kihmI  ;  it  is  iu>  iiilnitiun  iif  tbu  moral  winu. 

Hu  nuniH  np  the  chaplor  tliim  : — '  That,  hj  an  oriffiiial 
pnwvr  of  the  niinil,  whiuh  we  call  eonscieiK-*,  or  tlio  tnurui 
'  faeully,  we  hare  the  conoeptiona  of  right  and  wnint;  in  baman 
ounduct,  of  merit  and  di'inurit,  of  duty  and  moral  obli){utiun, 
and  our  other  morul  coiiooptionR ;  and  thiit,  hy  the  Mmo 
faculty,  wo  perouive  winiu  thin-^H  in  liumiui  couduut  lo  be 
ri((ht,  and  otiiera  to  Iw  wriinK  ■  ''"'^  tho  llrHt  prinuiplcs  of 
luiiraU  are  the  dirtatvii  of  thia  I'lu'ully  ;  ami  tliat  wo  huvu  the 
aaine  rooaua  to  ruly  upon  thuae  diclaton,  ns  upon  tho  detormi- 
natiouH  of  our  aoHNtm,  or  of  our  otliur  natund  fuoultios,' 
UAinilton  rumarka  Ihut  thia  thuory  virtually  I'luiuda  morality 
on  int«lligeMca. 

Moral  Apprtibntioii  ia  t)ie  nfli'rliou  and  PHli'om  accompany- 
ing  our  ju<lgmi>Mt  of  a  right  nmrul  net.  Thia  i*  in  all  riMoa 
pluaKUrahlc,  hut  most  go,  when  thu  ui't  ia  our  own.  Ho,  ob- 
▼orai'ly,  for  Moral  UiHnpprol>ati(m. 

UvgnrdinK  CunHoiuncv,  Ittiid  romnikn,  flpHt,  Hint  like  all 
other  iHlwern  it  conifH  to  nmtui  ily  hy  inHeimibUi  dogri'ca,  and 
may  bu  a  Hnbjoct  of  uulturo  or  oduiMition.  llo  titkuM  no  note  of 
the  diflically  of  dclvrminiiig  what  ia  primitivu  and  wli:il 
ia  ac((uirud.  Secondly,  ConHcioncu  ia  |>)'<'uliar  to  mun ;  it 
ia  wanting  in  tho  brutva.  Thirdly,  it  in  evidi'iitly  intvndod 
to  bu  tho  director  of  our  uondnct ;  unil  fourthly,  it  ii^  an  Active 
power  and  an  Intclleotiml  powur  cond>incd. 

Khhat  IV.  ia  Of  iiia  Liiikiiiy  or  Miikal  Adknts,  which  we 
pnaa   hy,    having  noticed   it    eliiuwiiuro.       Kkdat    V.    ia    Of 

llullALH. 

Chapter  I.  professra  to  onamemte  tho  axioniiilio  llrtit  prin- 
ciplea  ol  Morula.  SumL  of  IhcM)  ruliite  (A)  to  virtue  in  genend  : 
na  (I)  'I'hero  aro  nctiima  deserving  of  praiHc,  and  otiiera  do- 
BCrving  blamo;  (2)  the  inviibiutary  ia  not  an  object  of  praiae 
or  blauio  ;  (3)  the  uiiiivnidiiblu  ia  not  an  object  of  pniiao  or 
blamo ;  (4)  onii»alon  miiy  bo  culpidile ;  (•>)  wu  ought  to  in- 
form onmelvcM  aa  to  duty;  (C)  we  ahould  fortify  ouraulvva 
againit  temptation.  Ulhor  principloa  relate  (II)  to  particular 
^rirtuoa:  (1)  We  Hhould  pivfer  a  gn^ati'r  good  to  a  le«a;  ("J) 
we  ahould  comply  with  tho  int«;niioii  of  nature,  apitarent  iu 
oar  conalitutiim ;  ('!)  no  man  is  biirti  for  himaelf  alone ;  (1) 
we  ahould  jmlge  aceimling  to  the  rule,  '  Uo  to  others,'  Ac. ; 
(£)  if  we  believe  in  (i»d,  wo  hIiouUI  venerate  and  aubmit  to 
him.     A  third  cinas  of  principlox    (C)  settle  the  prufcrenoe 
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among  opposin);  virtacs.  Thas,  nnmoritod  gcnoroaity  thoald 
yield  to'j^titujo,  and  both  to  joBtice. 

Chapter  II.  remarks  nixm  the  growth  and  pocaliar  odvaa- 
tnfjea  of  Syatoms  of  Morals.  Chapter  III.  is  on  Systoini  of 
Nataral  Jurispradonco.  The  fonr  substcqacnt  chapters  of  the 
liissay  he  states  to  have  been  composed  in  answer  to  the  £thi> 
oai  doctrines  of  Hume. 

Cliapter  IV.  enquires  wJiethcr  a  moral  action  mnst  proceed 
from  a  moral  pDri>o.se  in  the  agent.  He  decides  in  the  affir- 
mative, replying  to  certain  objections,  and  more  especially  to 
the  allegation  of  Hnmo,  thatjn:<tico  is  not  a  natnral,  bat  an 
artificial  virtue.  This  last  question  is  porancd  at  great  length 
in  Chapter  V.,  and  the  aalhor  takes  occasion  to  review  the 
theory  of  Ufmty  or  Benevolence,  set  up  by  Hume  as  the  basis 
of  morals.     He  ;^ives  Hume  the  credit  of  having  made  an  inv- 

Eortant  step  in  advance  of  the  Epicurean,  or  Selfish,  system, 
y  inclndiug  the  good  of  others,  as  well  as  onr  own  good,  in 
moral  act«.  Still,  he  demands  why,  if  Utility  and  Virtue  aro 
identical,  the  same  name  should  not  cxprcfsa  both.  It  is  tmo, 
that  virtue  is  both  agreeable  and  useful  in  the  hif;hcst  degree ; 
but  that  circumstance  does  not  prevent  it  from  having^  quality 
of  Us  own,  not  arising  from  its  being  useful  and  agreeable,  but 
arising  from  its  lieing  virtue.  The  common  good  of  society, 
though  a  pleasing  object  to  all  men,  li.inlly  ever  enters  into 
the  thouglits  of  the  great  ninjority ;  and,  if  a  regard  to  it  wore 
the  sole  motive  of  justice,  only  a  select  number  would  ever  bo 
possessed  of  the  virtue.  The  notion  of  justice  carries  inse- 
parably along  with  it  a  nntioib-ofmoral  obligation;  and  no 
act  can  be  called  an  act  of  justiooteilesa  prompted  by  the 
motive  of  juKtice. 

Then,  again,  good  music  and  good  cookery  have  the  merit 
of  ntility,  iu  proenring  what  is  agreeable  both  to  ourselves  and 
to  society,  but  tliey  have  never  been  denominate<l  moral  virtues ; 
BO  tlmt,  if  Hume's  system  be  true,  they  have  becj^ery  unfairly 
treated.  "^v 

Keid  illustrates  his  positions  against  Hume  to  a  length 
nnnecessary  to  follow.  Tlio  objections  are  exclusively  and 
effei'tivcly  aimed  at  the  two  ungnai*ded  points  of  the  Utility 
system  as  propounded  by  Hiime;  namely,  first,  the  not  recog- 
nizing moral  rules  as  established  and  enforued  an\ong  men  by 
tile  dictation  of  authority,  which  docs  not  leave  to  individuals 
the'power  of  reference  to  ultimate  ends ;  and,  secondly,  the 
not  distinguishing  between  obligatory,  and  non-obligatory, 
nacful  acts. 
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Acid  continues  the  controversy,  with  rcferonco  to  JaRtioe, 
iu  Chapter  VI.,  on  the  Nntnro  and  Obligntion  of  a  Contract ; 
and  in  Chapter  VII/mnintainR,  in  oppo«ition  to  Hamo,  that 
Moral  apprcrbntion  imph'e«  a  Judgment  ol'  the  intellect,  and  U 
not  a  mora  feeling,  as  Uame  seems  to  think.  Ho  allows  the 
propriety  of  the  phrase  '  Moral  Sontimcnt,'  beonnne  '  Senti- 
ment'in  English  means  jnd|!>tucnt  accompanied  with  fooling. 
t Hamilton  dissents,  and  thinks  that  sentiment  means  the 
ighor  feelings.]  He  says,  if  a  moral  juil;^Micnt  be  no  real 
judgment,  but  only  a  feeling,  morals  have  no  foundation  bnt 
the  arbitrary  structure  of  the  mind ;  there  are  no  imrantablo 
moral  distinctions ;  and  no  evidence  for  the  moral  oliarocter 
of  the  Deity. 

We  shall  find  the  views  of  Roid  substantially  ndn])ted,  and 
a  little  more  closely  and  concisely  argued,  by  Stowiu-t. 

DUOALD   STEWART.        [1733-1828] 

In  his  '  Essays  on  tho  Active  Powers  of  tlio  Mind,'  Stewart 
introduces  the  Moral  Fiuntlty  in  tho  sumo  way  as  Ileid. 
Book  Second  is  entitled  Oub  KATio.NAt.  and  OovEiiNiNa  I'liiN- 
ciPLES  OF  AcTioM.  -Chapter  I.,  on  Prudonoo  or  Self-love, 
is  unim|)ortant  for  our  predcut  purpose,  consisting  of  some 
desultory  rBmarks  on  tho  connexion  of  happiness  with  stoaili- 
ness  of  purpose,  and  on  tho  inoauiugs  of  the  words  '  sulf-lovo' 
and  '  seltisliness.' 

Chapter  II.  is  on  tho  Moi-al  Faculty,  and  is  intended  to 
show  that  it  is  an  original  principle  of  the  mind.  He  tirst 
replies  to  tho  theory  tliat  idcntilies  Monility  with  Prudence, 
or  Self-love.  His  first  argument  is  tho  existence  in  all  lan- 
piages  of  dilTerent  words  lor  dulij  and  for  iiilercnt.  Secondly, 
The  emotions  arising  from  the  contemplation  of  right  and 
wrong  aro  different  from  thnso  produced  by  a  regard  to  our 
own  happiness.  Thirdly,  although  in  most  instances  a  sense 
of  duty,  and  an  enlightened  ifgjird  to  our  own  happmcss, 
would  suggest  to  us  tho  same  line  of  conduct,  yet  this  trnth 
IS  not  obvious  to  mankind  gonernlly,  who  are  incapable  of 
appreciating  enlarged  views  and  remote  consequences.  Ho 
repeats  tho  oominon  remark,  that  wo  secure  our  htippiiloas 
best  by  not  looking  to  it  as  tho  one  primary  end.  Fourthly, 
moral  judgments  appear  iu  children,  long  beforo  thoy  oaij 
form  tho  general  notion  of  happiness.  His  ex.iraples  of  this 
po.sition,  however,  have  exclusive  reference  to  the  sentiment 
of  pity,  which  all  moralist^i  regard  as  a  primitive  fooling, 
while  few  admit  it  to  be  the  same  as  the  moral  sense. 
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He  thon  takes  notice  of  the  Association  Tlioory  of  Uartlojr, 
Paley,  and  othors,  which  ho  admits  to  bo  a  great  refinement 
of  the  old  selfish  system,  and  an  answer  to  one  of  his  axgn- 
ments.  He  maintains,  nevertheless,  that  the  others  are 
untouched  by  it,  and  more  especially  the  third,  reftyring 
to  the  amqiuit  of  experience  and  reflection  necessary  to  dis- 
cover the  tendency  of  virtno  to  promuto  our  happiness,  which 
is  ineonsi.stent  with  the  early  period  when  our  moral  jadgmenia 
appear.  [It  is  singaliir  that  he  should  not  have  remarked 
that  the  moral  judgments  of  that  early  age,  if  wo  except  what 
springs  from  the  impulses  of  pity,  are  wholly  (^mmunicatod 
by  others.]  He  quotes  I'ulcy's  reasoning  against  the  Moral 
Sen8c,  and  declares  that  he  has  as  completely  mis- stated  the 
isKue,  as  if  one  were  to  contend  that  bocauso  wifaro  not  born 
with  the  knowledge  of  light  and  colours,  therefore  the  sense 
of  seeing  is  not  an  original  p-jrt  of  the  frame.  [It  would  be 
easy  to  retort  that  all  that  Piitey's  case  demanded  was  the 
same  power  ot  diicrimination  in  mural  judgments,  as  the  power 
of  discriminating  light  and  dark  belonging  to  our  boumo  of 
sight.] 

Chapter  III.  continues  the  subject,  and  exnmines  objections. 
The  first  objection  taken  up  is  tliut  derived  from  the  influence 
of  education,  with  which  he  combines  the  further  ^ijoction  (of 
Locke  and  his  followers)  arising  from  the  diverNity  of  men's 
moral  judgn\ent.s  in  various  nations.  With  regard  to  education, 
ho  contends  that  there  are  limits  to  its  iiitlucnco,  and  that 
however  it  may  modify,  it  cjinnot  create  our  judgments  of 
right  and  wrong,  any  more  than  our  notions  of  beauty  and 
deformity.  As  to  the  hi8ti)rical  facts  relating  to  the  diversity 
of  moral  judgments,  ho  considers  it  necessary  to  make  full 
allowance  for  throe  circumstances — I. — Difl'creuco  of  situation 
with  regard  to  climate  and  civilization.  11. — Diversity  of 
speculative  opinions,  arising  from  diilercnco  of  intellectual 
capacity;  and.  111. — The  dilTerent  moral  import  of  the  same 
action  under  diflerent  systems  of  behaviour.  On  the  first 
head  he  explains  the  iudifl'erenco  to  theft  from  there  being 
little  or  no  fixed  pro|}crty ;  he  aduaccs  the  variety  of  sentiments 
respecting  Usury,  as  having  reference  to  circumHlnnces ;  and 
alludes  to  the  diUurences  of  mcn'ft  views  as  to  poliiiual  assassin- 
ation. On  the  second  head  he  remarks,  that  men  may  agree 
on  endi,  but  may  take  diflerent  views  as  to  means  ;  they  may 
agree  in  recognizing  obedience  to  the  Deity,  bnt  difl'er  in  their 
interpretations  of  bis  will.  On  the  third  point,  as  regards  tie 
different  moral  import  of  the  stvne  action,  he  suggests  that 
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Look**!  instance  of  the  killing  of  aged  parents  is  merely  the 
reoogniced  mode  of  filial  affoclion ;  ho  also  qaotoa  the  cxcoed- 
ing  variety  of  ceremonial  obserraicos. 

Chapter  IV.  comments  farther  on  the  objections  to  the 
reality  and  immutability  of  moral  distinctions  and  to  the 
universal  diffusion  of  the  moral  faculty.  The  rcfurcuc6  is,  in 
the  first  instance,  to  Locke,  and  then  to  what  ho  terms,  alter 
Adam  Smith,  the  licontions  moralists — Jia  ilochefoncauld  and 
Mandevillo.  The  rc[)lios  to  those  writers  contain  nothing 
special  to  Stewart. 

Chapt^ir  V.  is  the  Analysis  of  oar  Mi)ral  Perceptions  and 
Emotions.  This  is  a  somewhat  singnlur  phrase  in  an  author 
recognizing  a  separate  inborn  faculty  of  Uight.  llis  analysis 
consists  in  a  separation  of  the  entire  fact  into  three  parts  : — 
(Ij  the  perception  of  an  action  as  right  or  wrong;  (2)  an 
emotion  of  pleasure  or  pain,  varying  according  to  the  moral 
sensibility :  (3)  a  perception  of  the  merit  or  demerit  of  the 
agent.  The  first  is  of  course  the  main  question ;  and  the 
author  gives  a  long  review  of  the  history  of  Ethical  doctrines 
from  Hobbes  downwards,  interspersing  rcHcotions  and  criti- 
cisms, all  in  favour  of  the  intuitive  orij;in  of  the  sense.  As 
illustrative  panilluls,  he  adduces  Personal  Identity,  Cuuiiitiou, 
and  Eijuality;  all  which  ho  considers  to  bo  judgments  in- 
volving simple  .ideas,  and  traceable  only  to  some  priiuitivo 
power  of  the  mind.  He  could  as  easily  eouceivo  a  rational 
being  formed  to  believe  the  throe  angjen  of  a  triangle  to  bo 
e<|uul  to  one  right  angle,  as  to  believe  that  there  would  bo  no 
injustice  in  depriving  a  man  of  the  fruits  of  his  labours. 

On  the  second  iwint—  the  pleasure  and  pain  accompanying 
right  and  wrong,  he  remarks  on  the  oue-sidedness  of  systems 
that  treat  the  sense  of  right  and  wrong  as  an  intellectual 
judgment  purely  (Clarke,  Ac.),  or  those  that  treat  it  as  a 
Iceling  purely  (Shaftesbury,  Hutcheson,  and  Hume).  His 
remarks  ou  the  sense  of  Merit  and  Doniciit  in  the  nj^ent  are 
trivial  or  conimon|>ln(M!. 

Chapter  VI.  is  '  Oi  Moral  Obligation.'  It  is  needless  to 
follow  him  on  this  subject,  as  his  views  are  snbstjuitially  a 
repetition  of  Butler's  Supremacy  of  Conscience.  At  the  same 
time,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  Butler  entirely  and  unequi- 
vocally detached  this  supremacy  from  the  command  of  the 
Deity,  a  point  peculiarly  insisted  on  by  Stewart.  His  words 
are  these : — 

*  According  to  some  systems,  moral  obligation  is  founded 
•ntirely  ou  our  belief  that  virtue  is  eujoiued  by  the  comiuand  of 
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Ood.  Sut  how,  U  may  be  asked,  doc«  this  belief  impoM  an  obU* 
Kation  ?  Only  ono  of  two  answers  can  bo  givRn.  Either  that 
there  is  a  moral  fitness  that  wo  should  conform  our  will  to  that  of 
the  Author  and  tho  Oovemor  of  the  universe  ;  or  that  a  rational 
■olf-lovo  should  induce  us,  from  motives  of  prudence,  to  study 
every  means  of  reuilering  ourselves  acceptable  to  the  Almighty 
Arbiter  of  happiness  and  misery.  On  the  first  supposition  we 
reason  in  a  cinle.  Wo  resolve  our  scnw  of  moral  obligation  into 
our  senso  of  religion,  and  the  sense  of  religion  into  that  of  m<jral 
obligation. 

'Tho  other  system,  which  makes  virtue  a  mere  matter  of  pru- 
dence, although  not  so  obviuuxly  unsatisfactory,  leads  to  conso- 
queuecs  which  sufficiently  invalidate  every  argument  in  its  favour. 
Amon^  others  it  leadx  us  to  conclude,  1.  Tliat  tho  disbelief  of  a 
future  ktute  •obsolves  from  all  moral  obligation,  excepting  in  so 
far  OS  wo  find  virtue  to  bo  conducive  to  our  present  interest : 
2.  That  a  being  indciHmdcntly  oild  completely  hiippy  cannot  have 
any  montl  jwreeptions  or  any  moral  attributes. 

•  But  farther,  the  notions  of  rewnnl  and  punishment  presuppose 
tho  notions  of  right  and  wrong.  They  ore  sanctions  of  virtue,  or 
additional  motives  to  tho  practice  of  it,  but  they  suppose  tho 
existence  of  some  previous  obligation. 

'  In  tlie  lust  place,  if  moral  obligation  be  constituted  by  a  regard 
to  our  situutiiiii  in  anotlior  Ufe,  how  shall  tho  eiist<^uee  of  a  future 
state  be  proved,  or  even  rondcicd  probable  by  the  liglit  of  nature  f 
Or  how  bIiuU  we  discover  what  cou.luct  is  aoii'ptable  to  tho  Deity  P 
The  truth  is,  that  the  8tn)iigest  presuinptiou  for  such  a  state  is 
deduced  from  our  natural  notions  of  right  niid  wrong ;  of  merit 
and  demerit ;  and  from  a  conipurisuu  Ixtwucn  these  and  the 
^ueral  course  of  huiiiiin  affairs.' 

In  a  cbiiptcr  (VII.)  entitled  "ccrtiiin  principles  co-oporat- 
injf  with  our  nioml  powers,'  bo  di.-cusscs  (1)  a  i-egard  to 
''chanicter,  (2)  Svniputby,  (li)  tho  Si.nso  of  the  Ridicnlous, 
(4)  Toatc.  Tlio  iinportunt  topic  is  the  second,  Sympathy  ; 
which,  psychologically,  ho  would  appear  to  regard  as  dotcr- 
miucd  by  tluj  pleasure  that  it  gives.  Under  this  head  ho 
introduoes  a  criiici.>-ni  of  tlu^  Ethical  theory  of  Adam  Smith  ; 
and,  (ulvi.'rliiig  to  the  iiiadcciuiicy  of  the  tlienry  to  distinguish 
tlie  ri'jiil  from  tlio  (tflnal  judgments  of  mankind,  ho  rcnmrks 
on  Sniitli'.s  ingeiiious  ticti<iM  'of  an  abalrurl  niiin  witliiu  the 
breast;'  and  stales  tliat  Smith  laid  much  gijfater  stress  on 
this  fiction  in  tho  last  edition  of  tho  Moral  Sentimcnta 
published  bi.'foro  his  death.  It  is  not  without  reason  that 
Stewart  warns  against  grounding  theories  on  mefjiphorical 
expressions,  sucli  as  this  of  Smith,  or  tho  Piatonio  Common- 
wealth of  tho  Soul. 

Id- Book  IV.  of  the  Active  Powers,  Stewart  discusses  ont 
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•  Dnties  to  Men, — both  onr  fcIloTr-creatares  and  onrsolrMi 
Our  duties  to  our  fellows  arc  sammod  np  in  Bcnovolenoa, 
Jostice,  and  Veracity.  He  dcvotos  a  chapter  to  each.  In 
Chapter  L,  on  BoneTolonco,  ho  ro-opons  the  consideration  of 
the  Ethical  systems  fuandcd  on  BenovolenCo  or  Utility,  and 
argnes  against  them  ;  but  merely  repeats  the  common-place 
objections — the  incomjMitency  of  individuals  to  judge  of  mmote 
tendencies,  the  pretext  that  would  bo  atrurdcd  fur  the  worst 
enndnot,  and  each  one's  conscionsness  that  a  sense  of  duly  ia 
diOeront  from  eulightonod  benevolence. 

Chapter  II.  is  on  Justice  ;  defined  as  the  disposition  that 
leads  a  man,  where  his  own  interests  or  passions  are  con- 
cerned,  to  act  according  to  the  judgment  he  would  form  of 
another  man's  duty  in  his  situation.  He  introduces  a  criti- 
cism on  Adam  Smith,  and  re-asserta  the  doctrine  of  an  innate 
focnlty,  oxplniiicd  as  the  power  of  forming  moral  ideas,  and 
not  aa  the  innato  possession  of  ideas.  For  the  most  part,  bis 
exposition  is  didactic  and  desultory,  with  occasional  discus- 
lions  of  a  critical  and  scientitic  nature  ;  ns,  for  example,  some 
remarks  on  Hume's  theory  that  Justice  is  on  artificial  virtue, 
an  account  of  the  basis  of  Jurisprudence,  and  a  few  observa- 
tions on  the  Rij,'ht  of  I'roperty. 

In  Chapter  lU.,  on  Veracity,  he  contends  that  considera- 
tions of  utility  do  not  account  for  tho  whole  force  of  our 
approbation  of  this  virtue.  [So  might  any  one  say  that  con- 
siderations of  what  money  can  purchase  do  not  account  for  the 
whole  strength  of  avarice]. 

In  OBapter  IV.  he  deals  with  Duties  to  ourselves,  and 
occupies  the  chapter  with  a  dis.sertation  on  Happiness.  Ho 
first  gives  an  account  of  the  theories  of  tho  .Stoics  and  the 
Kpicureans,  which  connect  themselves  most  (closely  with  the 
problem  of  Happiness ;  and  next  advances  some  observatioua 
of  his  own  on  the  subject. 

His  lirst  remark  is  on  tho  inllncnco  of  the  Temper,  by 
which  ho  means  tho  llosentful  or  Irascil)le  pa.ssion,  on  Happi- 
ness, As  against  a  eonsorious  dispt)sitioii,  he  seta  up  tho 
pleasure  of  tho  benevolent  scntiraents ;  ho  enjoins  candour 
with  respect  to  the  motives  of  othei-s,  and  a  devoted  attach- 
ment to  truth  and  virtue  for  their  intrinsic  excellence  ;  and 
warns  ns,  that  the  causes  that  alienate  our  nlTections  from  our 
fcllow-creaturcR,  suggest  gloomy  and  Hamlet-like  conceptions 
of  tho  order  of  the  universe. 

Ho  next  adverts  to  tho  influence  of  the  Imagination  on 
Happiness.     On  thi.s,  he  has  in  view  tho  addition  mode  to 
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oor  enjoyments  or  oor  aafierings  by  tlio  rcgpeotive  p^ 
dominauQB  of  bopo  or  of  fear  iu  tbo  miud.  Allowing  for 
constitntional  bias,  bo  recoguizefi,  na  tbo  two  great  sources  of 
a  desponding  imagination,  Snpcrstition  and  Suepticism,  wboso 
evils  bo  descants  upon  at  length.  He  also  dwells  on  tbe 
inflneBoe  of  casnal  annciatinHa  on  bappincK!<,  and  commends 
this  subject  to  tbe  care  of  educators ;  giving,  as  an  example, 
the  tendency  of  associations  with  tircoco  iind  Itoiuo  to  add  to 
tbo  courage  of  tbo  classically  educated  soldier. 

Uis  third  position  is  the  luHuenco  of  onr  Opinions  on 
Happiness.  He  here  quotes,  from  Ferguson,  examples  of 
opinions  nnfavonrablo  to  Ha|)piiicBs ;  such  as  these :  '  that 
bappiucss  consists  in  having  nothing  to  do,'  '  that  anything  is 
preferable  to  happiness,'  '  that  aiw  tiling  ciyn  amuao  ns  bettor 
than  our  duties.'  He  also  pnts/forward  as  a  happy  opinion 
tbe  Stoical  view,  '  I  nm  in  the  stiitiun  that  God  has  assigned 
me.'  [It  muht  be  confessed,  however,  that  these  prescriptions 
savour  of  tbo  Platonic  device  of  inculcating  opinions,  not 
becau.se  of  their  truth,  but  becnuso  of  their  supposed  good 
consequences  otherwise :  a  proceeding  scarcely  compatible 
with  an  Ethical  system  that  proolaitus  veracity  as  superior  to 
utility.  On  such  a  system,  wo  are  prohibited  from  looking 
to  anything  in  an  opinion  but  its  truth  ;  wo  are  to  sutferfor 
truth,  and  not  to  cultivato  ojiiuious  because  of  their  happy 
results.] 

Stewart  remarks  finally  on  the  influenc-e  of  the  Habits,  on 
wlucb  bo  notices  the  power  of  the  mind  to  accommodato 
itself  to  circumstances,  and  copies  Paley's  'jbservutions  on  tbe 
telling  of  tbe  habits. 

In  continuation  of  the  subject  of  Happiness,  he  presents  a 
classification  of  our  most  important  pleasures.  Wo  give  tbe 
heiuls,  there  beiug  little  to  detain  ns  in  the  author's  brief 
illustration  of  them.  I. — Tho  pleasures  of  Activity  and 
Uepose ;  \\. — Tho  pleasures  of  Sense ;  HI. — The  pleasures  of 
tbo  Imagination  ;  IV. — The  pleasures  of  tho  Understanding ; 
and  v.— rTlie  pleastires  of  the  Heart,  or  of  tlio  various  ioue- 
voleut  ailections.  He  would  have  added  laste,  or  i'ino  Art, 
but  this  is  confined  to  a  select  few. 

In  a  concludiug  chapter  Q^,  he  sums  up  the  general 
result  of  the  Kthical  enquiry,  under  tho  title,  '  the  Nature 
and  Essence  of  Virtue.'  No  observation  of  any  novelty 
occurs  iu  this  chapter.  Virtue  is  doing  our  duty  ;  tho  inten- 
tions of  tbe  agent  are  to  l)o  looked  to ;  tho  enlightened  dis> 
charge  of  our  diity  often  Remands  an  exorcise  of  the  Beaaon 
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to  •djndge  botwcon  conflicting  claims  ;   thoro  is  a  close  ^la- 
tionsuip,  not  de6ncd,  between  Ktliica  and  Puliticfi. 

The  views  of  Stewart  rcprcBciit,  in  tlio  cliiof4>oint9,  al- 
thongh  not  in  all,  tlio  Ethical  tlicory  that  has  found  the 
greatest  namber  of  snppijrters, 

I. — The  Standard  is  internal,  or  intuilive — the  jndgmcnti 
of  a  Faculty,  called  the  Koral  Faculty.  Ho  does  not  approve 
of  the  phrase  'Moral  Sense,'  thinking  the  analogy  of  the 
■enses  incorrect.  -^ 

II. — As  regards  Ethical  P.sychology,  the  first  que-^tion  is 
determined  by  the  rciiiurks  on  tlio  Staiulard. 

On  the  second  question,  IVeo-will,  Stewart  maintains 
liberty. 

Ou  the  third  question,  he  gives,  like  "many  others,  an 
nncertain  soiiud.  In  his  account  of  Pity,  ho  rocngnizos  three 
things,  (1)  a  painrul  fuclinpr,  (2)  a  seltish  desire  to  remove  the 
cause  of  the  unea.iincss,  {'A)  a  disposition  grounded  on  bene- 
volent concern  about  the  suB'erer.  This  is  at  Ik's!  vague. 
Equally  so  is  what  he  states  respecting  the  pleasuri'S  of  hyra- 
pathy  and  benevolence  (Hook  II.,  Chapter  V'll.).  There  isy 
he  says,  a  pleasure  attached  to  felluw-l'eeling,  a  di!i]>i)»itioi 
accommodate  our  minds  to  others,  wherever  there  is  a  bey 
volent  affection  ;  and,  in  all  probiibility,  tlio  pleaSur 
Bymjiathy  js  the  jili'iisure  of  loving  and  of  being  beWved. 
No  dciitiito  proposition  can  bo  gatlxi-ed  from  suchf  looso 
allegations. 

III. — We  have  already  abstracted  his  chapter  on  Il/ippiuess. 

IV. — On  the  Moral  Code,  he  has  nothing  peculiyr. 

V.  — Ou  the  ccmnexion  with  Uoligion,  we  hiife  seen  that 
ho  is  strcnnons  in  his  anlagonisra  to  tho  docxrino  of  tho 
dependence  of  morality  on  the  Avill  of  God.  liut,  like  other 
moralists  of  tho  same  cliifs}-  ho  is  careful  to  add  : — '  Although 
religion  can  with  no  propriety  Im  considiTcd  as  tho  sole  foun- 
dation of  morality,  yet  when  we  are  convinced  that  God  is 
iiiQnitely  good,  and  that  ho  is  the  friend  and  |)rotector  of 
virtue,  this  belief  utl'urds  the  most  powerful  indiicciiients 
to  the  practice  of  every  branch  of  our  iluty.'  Ho  has  (Book 
III.)  elaborately  discussed  tho  principles  of  Natural  lleligion, 
but,  like  Adam  Smith,  makes  no  reference  to  the  Bible,  or  to 
Christianity.  Ho  is  disposed  to  assume  the  benevolence  of 
the  JJeily,  but  considers  that  to  ullirm  it  positively  is  to  go 
beyond  our  depth. 
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TUOil.VS  BUOWN.        [1778-18M.I 

Brown'g  Etiiical  discussion  commences  in  tlie  73rd  of  hia 
Lectures.  Uo  Qrst  nriticihCB  the  multiplicity  of  uxpreasions  nsed 
in  the  statement  of  the  fnndnmontal  question  of  morals — '  What 
is  it  that  constitotcs  the  nctiun  virtuous  t'  *  What  constitutes 
the  wMjruZ  oWiV/a^yn  to  perform  certJiin  actions?'  'Whatoon- 
stitntcs  tlic  moril  of  the  ngont  ? ' — These  have  been  considered 
questions  osKontiiilly  distinct,  wlieroos  they  are  the  very  same 
question.  Tiero  is  at  bottom  but  one  emotion  in  tlio  cdsef 
the  emotion  of  approbationj^or  of  disapprobation,  of  an  agent 
acting  in  a  certain  way. 

In  answer  then  to  the  question  as  thus  simplified,  '  What 
is  the  ground  of  moral  opprobation  and  disapprobation  ? ' 
Brown  answers — a  simple  emotion  of  the  mind,  of  which  no 
farther  t'xplanaticm  can  bo  given  than  that  wo  are  so  oonsti- 
tut«d.  Thus,  without  nsintf  the  same  t<;rm,  he  sides  with  the 
doctrine  of  the  Innate  Moiiil  SiMiso.  Ho  illustrates  it  by 
another  elementary  fact  of  the  mind,  involved  in  the  concep- 
tion of  cause  and  ell'ect  on  his  theory  of  that  relation — the 
belief  that  tl^f  future  will  r<.'seiublo  the  past.  Excepting  a 
teleogioal  refereuoo  to  the  Supremo  Houeroleneo  of  the  Deity, 
ho  admits  no  farther  search  into  the  nature  of  the  moral 
sentiment. 

He  adduces,  as  another  illustration,  wluit  he  dooms  the 
kindred  emotion  of  Heauly.  Our  feeling  of  beauty  is  not  the 
mere  percei)t>on  of  forms  and  colours,  or  the  discovery  of  the 
uses  of  certain  combiiiatiDus  of  forms;  it  is  an  emotion  arising 
from  these,  indeed,  but  distinct  from  thora.  Our  foeliug  of 
moral  excellence,  in  like  manner,  is  not  the  more  porcoptioa 
of  dill'orent  actions,  or  tlio  discovery  of  the  ])liysical  good  that 
these  may  produce ;  it  is  an  cmoliin  sui  ijunerii,  superoilded 
to  them. 

He  adverts,  in  a  strain  of  clocjuent  indignation,  to  the 
objectiim  grounded  on  diU'erences  of  men's  moral  judg- 
ment. There  aiti  i)liilosoj)liers,  lie  exclaims,  '  that  can  turn 
away  from  the  cons|>iring  chorus  of  the  millions  of  mankind, 
in  favour  of  the  great  truths  of  morals,  to  seek  in  some  savage 
island,  a  few  indistinct  murmurs  that  may  seem  to  bo  dis- 
cordant with  the  total  harmony  of  minUind.'  Ho  goes  on  to 
remark,  however,  that  in  our  zeal  lor  the  immutability  of 
moral  distinctions,  we  m.ay  weaken  the  case  by  contending  for 
toe  much  ;  and  proposes  to  consider  the  species  of  accordance 
that  may  be  safely  argued  for. 
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He  boprins  hj  pnrging  away  tho  roaliHtio  notion  of  Virtne, 
Oon~idorcd  as  a  Belf-cxisting  entity.  Ho  doCnes  it — a  term 
expressing  tho  relation  of  ccrtiiin  actions  to  certain  emotions 
in  tlio  minds  contemplating  tliom ;  its  nnivcrsnti,ty  is  merely 
oo-extonsiro  with  these  Aiiiids.  Mo  then  concedes  that  all 
mankind  do  not,  at  every  moment,  fool  precisely  the  same 
•motions  in  contemplating  the  samo  actions,  and  sets  forth 
the  limitations  as  follows ; — 

First,  In  moments  of  violent  passion,  tho  mind  is  in- 
capacitated for  porcoivini^  moral  difToruncos ;  wo  must,  in  such 
cases  appeal,  as  it  were,  from  Philip  drunk  to  Philip  sober. 

Secondly,  Still  more  important  is  the  limitation  arising 
from  tho  complexity  of  many  actions.  Where  good  and  evil 
results  are  so  blended  that  wo  cannot  easily  assign  tho  pre- 
ponderance, dift'ereut  men  may  form  didurent  conclusions. 
Partiality  of  views  may  arise  from  this  cause;  not  merely  in 
individuals,  but  in  whole  nations.  Tho  legal  permission  of 
theft  in  Sparta  is  a  cjiso  in  point.  Theft,  as  theft.,  and  without 
relation  to  tho  political  object  of  inuring  a  warlike  people, 
would  have  Iwen  condemned  in  Sparta,  as  well  as  with  us. 
[The  retort  of  Locke  is  not  out  of  place  here  ;  an  innate  moral 
sentiment  that  permits  a  fundamental  virtue  to  be  set  aside 
on  tho  ground  of  niero  state  convenience,  is  of  very  little 
"value.]  Ho  then  goes  on  to  ask  whether  men,  in  approving 
these  exceptions  to  morality,  approve  them  bec;iuso  they  aro 
imuftral  P  [The  oppanonts  of  a  moral  sense  do  not  contend 
for  nn  immoral  sen.so.]  Suicide  is  not  coniineuded  becau.so  it 
deprives  society  of  useful  meraber.s,  and  gives  sorrow  to  rel:i- 
tions  and  friends;  the  exposure  of  infanta  is  not  justified  on 
the  plea  of  adding  to  human  suffering. 

Again,  the  dilllrences  of  cookery  among  nations  aro  much 
wider  than  tho  dill'ereMCos  of  moral  soutimerit;  and  yut  no  ono 
denies  a  fiindameutjil  susceptibility  to  sweet  and  bitter.  It  is 
not  contended  that  wo  como  into  the  world  with  a  knowleilgo 
of  actions,  bat  that  wq  have  certain  susceptibilities  of  emotion, 
in  couscrpienco  of  which,  it  is  impossible  for  us,  in  after  life, 
unless  from  counteracting  circumstances,  to  be  pleased  with 
tho  contemplation  of  certain  actions,  and  disgusted  with  cer- 
tain other  actions.  When  the  doctrine  is  thus  8tat«>(l,  Paley's 
olycetion,  that  wo  should  also  n>coive  from  nature  the  notions 
of  the  actions  themsclvt^,  falls  to  the  pnuind.  As  well  might- 
we  reijuire  an  instinctive  notion  of  all  jjossiblo  numberg,  to 
bear  out  our  instinctive  sense  of  proportion. 

A  third   limitation  must  be  added,  the  iuducnce  of  the 
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principle  of  Association.  One  wny  that  this  operates  is  to 
transfer,  to  a  wbolo  class  of  actions,  the  fculiiigs  peculiar  to 
certain  marked  individoalH.  Tims,  iu  a  civilized  country, 
wbere  property  is  largely  possessed,  and  'nnilor  complicated 
tenures,  we  become  very  sensiiivo  to  its  violation,  and  acquire 
a  proporiionably  intense  sentiment  of  Justice.  Again,  asso- 
ciation operates  in  modifying  our  approval  and  disapproval  of 
actions  according  to  tbeir  attendant  circumstances;  as  when 
we  extenuate  miscondnctin  a  beloved  person. 

The  author  contends  that,  notwithstanding  tLoso  limita- 
tions, we  still  leave  unimpaired  the  approbation  of  unmixed 
pood  as  good,  and  the  disapprobation  of  unmixed  evil  as  evil. 
His  further  remarks,  however,  are  mainly  eloquent  declama- 
tion on  the  universality  of  moral  distinctions. 

lie  proceeds  to  criticise  the  moral  systems  from  Hohbos 
downwards.  His  remarks  (Lecture  7(1)  on  the  province  of 
lleason  in  Morality,  with  reference  to  the  systems  of  Clarke 
and  Wollnston,  contain  the  gist  of  the  matter  well  expressed. 

He  next  considers  the  theory  of  Utility.  That  Utility 
bears  a  certain  relation  to  Virtue  is  nn(niestionablo.  Bonoyo- 
lenco  means  good  to  others,  and  virtue  is  of  couree  made  up, 
in  great  part,  of  this.  Hut  then,  if  Utility  is  held  to  be  the 
meaxurc  of  virtue,  standing  in  exact  proiioriion  to  it,  the  pro- 
position is  very  far  from  irno  ;  it  is  only  a  small  portion  of 
virtuous  actions  wherein  the  measure  liolils. 

He  docs  not  doubt  that  virtuous  actions  do  all  tend,  in  a 
greater  or  lees  degivc,  to  tlie  advantage  of  tlio  world.  Hut  he 
considers  the  question  to  be,  whether  what  we  have  alone  in 
view,  in  approving  coHiiiu  actions,  be  the  nmouut  of  utility 
that  they  bring;  wh.n,lier  wo  have  no  oilier  reason  for  com- 
mending a  man  than  for  praising  a  chest  of  drawers. 

Consider  this  question  first  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
agent.  D.ies  the  mother,  in  watching  her  sick  infant,  think 
of  the  gooil  of  mankind  at  that  moment  ?  Is  the  pity  called 
forth  by  misery  a  sentiment  of  the  general  good  ?  Look  at  it 
again  from  the  jjoint  of  view  of  the  spectator.  Is  his  odniira- 
tion  of  a  steam-engine,  and  of  an  heroic  human  action,  the 
same  sentiment?  Why  do  wo  not  worslii|i  the  earth,  the 
source  of  all  our  utilities  ?  The  ancient  worsliipiiors  of  nature 
always  gave  it  a  soul  in  the  first  instance. 

When  the  supporter  of  Utility  arbitrarily  confines  his 
principles  to  the  actions  of  living  beings,  he  concedes  the 
point  in  dispute ;  ho  admits  an  approvableness  peculiar  to 
Uviiig  and  voluntary  agents,  a  capacity  of  exciting  moral  emu- 
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tiont  not  commcnsunito  with  any  ntility.  Humo  says,  that 
the  sontimciitfl  of  utility  oounucU'd  with  haman  boiiigs  are 
tuixod  witli  atTuction,  ostocm,  and  Ap])rubatioii,  which  do  not 
i  'attach  to  tho  utility  of  inanimate  things.  Brown  ro|ilioii,  that 
theso  are  tho  very  sontimouta  to  bo  accounted  fur,  tlio  moral 
pnrt  of  the  Ciiso, 

Uut  nnntlior  contrast  may  bo  made;  namely,  between  tho 
,  nlility  of  virtno  and  tho  utility  of  talent  or  genius,  which  wo 
»iew  with  very  dilForent  and  unequal  sontiments  ;  tho  inven- 
tors of  tho  printing  press  do  not  rouso  tho  same  omotious  as 
. ,  'the  charities  of  the  Man  of  Ross. 

Still,  he  contends,  like  tho  other  supporters  •  of  innate 
moral  distinctions,  for  a  pi-o-estivblishud  hurniony  between  tho 
two  attributes.  Utility  and  virtue  are  so  intimately  related, 
that  there  is  perhaps  no  action  generally  felt  by  us  aa  virtuous, 
but  what  is  generally  boneficial.  liut  this  is  only  discovered 
by  reflecting  men  ;  it  never  enters  tho  mind  of  the  unthinking 
multitude.  Nay,  more,  it  is  only  the  Divine  Ueinij:  that  cau 
fully  ranstor  this  relationship,  or  so  prescribe  onr  duties  that 
they  shall  ultimately  coincide  with  the  general  happiness. 

He  allows  that  the  immediate  object  of  the  li<iiihil:ir  is  tho 
general  good;  but  then  his  relationship  is  to  tlu;  eomnumity 
as  a  whole,  and  not  to  any  particulur  indiviilual. 

lie  admits,  finthcr,  that  the  good  of  tho  world  at  largo, 
if  not  the  uiitij  moral  object,  i»  a  moral  object,  in  common 
with  the  good  of  parents,  friends,  and  others  related  to  us  in 
private  life.  Farther,  it  may  be  reipiisito  for  tho  monili.st  to 
correct  our  mor-al  sentiments  by  requiiinj^  greater  attention  to 
public,  and  less  to  private,  good  ;  but  this  d(M;B  not  alter  the 
nature  of  our  moral  feelings;  it  merely  presents  now  objects 
to  our  mural  dinrriminalion.  It  gives  an  exorcise  to  our 
reason  in  disentangling  the  complieated  results  of  our  actions. 

He  makes  it  also  an  objection  to  Utility,  that  it  does  not 
explain  why  we  feel  approliation  of  tho  useful,  and  disappro- 
bation of  tho  hurtful  ;  forgetting  that  Uenevolenco  is  an 
admitted  fact  of  our  constitution,  and  may  fairly  be  assigned 
by  the  moralist  as  tho  source  of  tho  moral  sentiment. 

His  next  remarks  are  on  tho  Selfi.sh  Systems,  his  reply  to 
which  is  the  assertion  of  Disiioerested  Affections.  Ho  ilis- 
tinguishes  two  modes  of  assigning  self-interest  as  the  sole 
motive  of  virtuous  conduct.  First,  it  may  be  said  that  in 
every  so-called  virtuous  action,  wo  see  some  good  to  self,  near 
or  remote.  Soqondly,  it  may  bo  maintained  that  we  become 
•t  last  disinterested  by  tho  associutlcUft.^  o«r  own  interust. 
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Re  calls  in  qncstion  this  alleged  process  of  assoeiation. 
Bccniiao  a  rami's  own  cano  is  inUircHtiii)^  to  !ii%,  it  docs  not 
follow  that  every  otlinr  amn's  cnne  is  intcroRting.  [lie  here 
oommito  a  mistake  of  fact;  other  mcn'a  walking  canes  are 
interesting  to  the  interested  owner  of  a  cano.  It  may  not 
follow  that  this  interest  is  enough  to  dctcruiine  Rolf-8ncrifice.] 

It  will  bo  inferred  that  Brown  contends  warndy  for  the 
existence  of  Disintorest«d  Ail'cction,  not  merely  ns  a  present^ 
but  OS  a  primitive,  fact  of  our  const  itut  ion.  Ho  does  not 
always  keep  this  distinct  from  the  Moral  Sentiment ;  he,  in 
fact,  mixes  tho  two  sentiments  together  in  his  Inngnago,  a 
thing  almost  inevitable,  bat  yet  inconsistent  with  the  advocacy 
of  a  distinct  moral  sentiment. 

He  includes  among  tho  Selfisli  Systoms  the  Kthical  Theory 
of  Paley,  which  ho  reprobates  in  both  its  lending  points — 
everlasting  happiness  as  tho  motive,  and  the  will  of  Qod  as 
the  rule.  On  the  one  ]ioint,  this  theory  is  liiiblo  to  all  the 
objections  ngjiiiist  a  pnrely  ficlfish  svstem  ;  and,  on  tho  other 
point,  he  makes  tho  usual  replies  to  tho  founding  of  morality 
on  the  absolute  will  of  the  Uoity. 

Brown  next  critirises  the  system  of  Adam  Smith.  Admit- 
ting that  wo  have  the  symprillictie  feeling  that  Smitli  proceeds 
upon,  he  questions  its  adeipiacy  to  constitute  tho  moral  senti- 
ment, on  the  ground  tliat  it  is  not  a  perpetual  aeo()in]>animent  of 
our  octicms.  There  must  bo  a  certain  vlridiirna  of  feeling  or  of 
the  display  of  feeling,  or  at  least  a  sntlicieiit  cause  of  vivid 
feeling,  to  call  the  sympathy  into  action.  In  tho  numerous 
petty  actions  of  life,  there  is  an  absence  of  any  marked 
syniimthy. 

But  the  essential  error  of  Smith's  system  is,  that  it  assumes 
the  very  moral  feelings  that  it  is  meant  to  explain.  If  there 
were  no  antecedent  moral  feelings,  sj'mpathy  could  not  afford 
them  ;  it  is  only  a  mirror  to  retleot  what  is  already  in  existence. 
The  feelings  that  wo  sympathizo  with,  aro  themselves  mond 
feelings  alieady;  if  it  were  not  so,  the  reflexion  of  them  from 
a  thousand  bi'oasts  would  not  give  them  a  moral  nature. 

Brown  thinks  that  Adam  Smith  was  to  some  extent  misled 
by  an  ambiguity  in  the  word  sympathy ;  a  word  applied  not 
merely  to  the  parlici|>ation  of  otlicr  men's  feelings,  but  to  the 
further  and  distinct  fact  of  tho  nppfnhidinn  of  those  feelings. 

Although  siding  in  tho  main  with  Sliaftesbury  and  Hut- 
cheson.  Brown  objects  to  their  designation  Jlural  Sense,  aa 
expressing  tho  innate  power  of  moral  a])probation.  If  '  Sense' 
be  iaterpretod  merely  as  susceptibility,  ho  has  nothing  to  say, 
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bat  if  it  mono  a  primary  moditim  of  perooption,  like  tbo  ey* 
or  the  onr,  ho  consitlors  it  n  mistiiko.  It  is,  in  his  viovr,  An 
emotion,  like  hope,  jcalouJ^,  op  ro.sciitniciit,  rising  up  on  tho 
presentation  of  a  cerUiiu  cliiss  of  olyotrts.  Ho  farthur  objccta 
to  the  phrase  '  moral  ideas,'  also  used  hy  Hutchoson.  Tho 
moral  emotions  arc  more  akin  to  lOvo  and  hate,  than  to  per- 
ooption or  judgment. 

Ilrown  gives  an  exposition  of  Pmctioal  Kthics  nndor  tho 
nsoal  heads:  Duties  to  Others,  to  Qod,  to  Ourselves.  Duties 
to  others  he  classilies  tlius  : — I. — Ne(jah'iu;,  or  abstinence  from 
injuring  others  in  Person,  Property,  All'ectioua,  Character  or 
Reputation,  Knowlcdj,'o  (veracity).  Virtue,  and  Tiiimjuillity ; 
IL  Positive,  or  Benevoloiico  ;  and  III. — 'Duties  fjiowing  out  of 
our  peculiar  ties — Adiiiity,  Friendship,  Good  olUi^cs  received. 
Contract,  and  Citizenship. 

To  sum  up — 

I. — As  rOjjards  the  St:ind.\i'd,  Urown  contends  for  an  Innate 
Sentiment. 

II, — Tlio  F.ioulty  being  thus  dotcrniined,  abmt;  with  the 
Standard,  we  Imvc  only  to  rosnnie  his  viows  as  to  Uisiutcrestod 
action.  Fi)r  a  full  ac^connt  of  tlioso,  wo  have  to  go  beyond 
the  strictly  Ktbicnl  lectuies,  to  his  nnnljsis  of  tho  Kmotions. 
Speaking  of  .love,  ho  says  tlmt  it  in.chules  a  desire  of  doing 
good  to  the  person  loved  ;  that  it  is  necessarily  pleasurable 
because  there  must  bo  some  (|ualily  in  the  object  that  gii-os 
pleasure;  but  it  is  not  the  nuiv  p'eisure  of  loving  that  makes 
ns  love.  The  (pialitios  are  dcliglitCnl  to  love,  ami  yet  iinpos- 
vsible  not  to  love.  Ho  is  more  explicit  when  ho  comes  to  the 
considor.ition  of  Pity,  recngni/.ing  the  existence  of  sympathy, 
not  only  without  liking  for  tlio  object,  but  with  positive  di.s- 
liko.  in  another  place,  he  remarks  that  wo  desire  the  happi- 
ness of  our  fellows  simjily  lis  human  beings.  He  i>4  opposed 
tc  the  theory  that  would  trace  our  disintei-est^il  all'ectionB  to 
a  selfish  origin.  He  makes  some  attempt  to  refer  to  the  laws  of 
Association,  tho  taking  in  of  otlier  men's  emotions,  but  thinks 
that  there  is  a  reflex  process  besides. 

Although  recognizing  in  a  vague  way  tho  cxi.stonoo  of 
gonniue  disinterested  impulses,  he  dilates  elo((nently,  and 
often,  on  the  delicicmsness  of  benevolence,  and  of  all  virtuous 
feelings  and  conduct. 

Wir.MAM  PALEY.        [174  5-190;.]. 

The  First  Book  ofPaley's  '  Moral  and  Political  Pliilosophy' 
b  entitled   '  PiiELiMrN.Miv   CoxsiuEitATiuNs  ■'    it  is  iu  fact  an 
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nnmetboilioul  ncconnt  of  vnrions  fnndamontal  points  of  Ilia 
gubjeot.  Ho  bo>(itis  by  detiiiiri^  Moral  Philosophy  as  '  that 
leienca  which  Uaclmi  men  llmir  dulij,  and  tha  reaaont  of  it,'  The 
ordinary  rnlrs  aro  ilefectivo  nnd  may  raiHleud,  unless  aided  by 
a  sciontiQc  iiivosligation.  These  ordinary  rules  ore  the  Jjaw 
of  Honour,  the  Law  of  iho  Land,  and  the  Scriptures. 

He  conimoncos  with  the  Law  of  Honour,  which  ho  views 
iu  its  narrow  sense,  as  applied  to  people  of  rank  and  fashion. 
Thui  is  of  course  a  very  limited  code. 

(The  Law  of  the  Land  also  most  omit  many  duties,  properly 
compulsory,  as  piety,  bonevolenco,  Ac.     It  must  also  leave 
unpunished  many  vices,  as  luxury,  prodifjfdity,  partiality.     It  ' 
must  confino  itself  to  otl'onccs  strictly  definable. 

The  Scriptures  lay  down  (jfoneral  rules,  which  have  to  be 
opplied  by  the  exercise  of  reason  and  juilpnent.  Moreover, 
they  pre-supposo  the  principles  of  natural  justice,  and  supply 
new  sanctions  and  greater  certainty.  Accordingly,  they  do 
not  dispense  with  a  scientific  viiw  of  morals. 

[The  correct  arran<remcut  of  the  common  rules  would  have 
been  (1)  the  Law  of  the  Land,  (2)  the  Laws  of  Society 
generally,  ond  (i)  the  Scriptures.  The  Law  of  Honour  ia 
merely  one  application  of  the  compi-chensive  agency  of  society 
in  punishing  men,  by  excommunication,  for  what  it  prohibits.] 

Then  follows  his  famous  chapter  on  the  MuKAL  Sense. 

It  is  by  way  of  giving  an  etl'tctive  statoiuent  of  the  poind 
in  dispute  that  ho  quotes  the  anecdote  of  Caius  Toranius,  as 
an  extreme  instance  of  filial  ingratitiulc,  and  supposes  it  to 
he  put  to  tlio  wild  boy  caught  in  the  w<>o<ls  of  Hanover,  with 
the  view  of  ascertaining  whether  he  would  feel  the  sentiment 
of  diiiapprobution  us  we  do.  Those  that  atfirm  an  innate 
moral  sense,  must  answer  in  the  atlirniative ;  those  that  deny 
it,  in  the  nogiitivo. 

Ho  then  recites  the  nrgumeutfl  on  both  sides. 

For  the  moral  sense,  it  is  contciuled,  that  we  approve 
examples  of  generosity,  gratitude,  fidelity,  ifec,  on  the  instant, 
without  deliberation  and  without  being  conscious  of  any 
assignable  reason  ;  and  that  this  approbation  is  uniform  .ind 
universal,  the  same  sorts  of  conduct  being  approved  or  dis- 
I  approved  in  all  ages  and  couiitiios;  wliicli  rircumstancca 
point  to  the  operation  of  an  instinct,  or  a  moral  8en.sc. 

The  answers  to  these  alle;4ation.s  are — 

First,  The  Vnifiinnitij  s[)i)ken  of  is  not  inlmitlcd  as  a  fact. 
According  to  the  authentic  accounts  of  liistorians  and  travellers, 
there  is  scarcely  a  sinjjle  vice  that,  in  some  a^'c  or  country  of 
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the  world,  has  not  been  oonntonancnd  by  pnblio  opinion.  The 
mnrilcr  of  aged  parents,  thofl,  suicide,  promisounos  intorconrse 
of  the  8UZ0S,  and  uiimuntionablo  crimos  hare  bean  tolerated 
and  approved.  Among  oni-Holvea,  Daolling  is  viewed  with 
the  most  opposite  ncntimcnls ;  forgiveness  of  injuries  is  ac- 
ooanted  by  some  poupio  loagnimimity,  and  by  ottiors  meanness. 
In  these,  and  in  many  other  instances,  moral  appi-obation  ful- 
lowa  tlie  foiiliiong  and  institutions  of  the  country,  vrhich 
institntions  have  llicmselves  grown  out  of  local  circumstances, 
the  arbitrary  authority  of  sumo  uhioftain,  or  the  caprice  of  the 
multitade. 

Secondly,  That,  although,  after  allowing  for  these  excep- 
tions, it  is  admitted  that  some  sorts  of  actions  are  more  ap- 
proved than  others,  the  approbation  being  general,  although 
not  nnirersal,  yet  this  may  bo  accounted  fur,  without  sup- 
p3iiing  a  moral  sense,  thus  : — 

Having  experienced  a  particular  line  of  conduct  as  bone- 
floial  to  ourselves,  for  example,  telling  tlio  truth,  a  sentiment 
of  approbation  grows  up  in  ciinscquencc,  and  this  sentiment 
thereupon  arises  whenever  the  action  is  mentioned,  and 
without  our  thinking  of  the  consequences  in  each  instance. 
The  proccHS  is  illustrated  by  the  love  of  money,  which  is 
strongest  in  tlie  old,  who  least  of  all  think  of  applying  it  to 
its  uses.  Uy  such  means,  tlie  approval  of  certain  actions  is 
commenced ;  and  being  once  conmienced,  the  continuance  of 
the  feeling  is  accountedfor  by  authority,  by  imitation,  and  by 
all  the  usages  of  good  society.  As  soon  us  an  entire  society 
is  possessed  of  an  ethical  view,  the  initiation  of  the  new  mem- 
bers is  sure  and  irresistil)lo.  The  ellicacy  of  Imitation  is 
shown  in  cases  where  there  is  no  authority  or  express  training 
employed,  as  in  the  likings  and  dislikings,  or  tastes  and  anti- 
pathies, in  mere  matters  of  indifl'erencc. 

So  much  in  reply  to  the  alleged  uniformity.  Next  come 
the  positive  objections  to  a  Alnml  Instinct. 

In  the  first  place,  momi  rules  are  not  absolutely  and  uni- 
versally true  J  they  bend  to  circuni.stanoes.  Venicity,  which 
is  a  natural  duty,  if  there  bo  any  such,  is  diKpensed  with  in 
case  of  an  enemy,  a  thief,  (l^  a  raadm.in.  The  obligation  of 
promises  is  rcleiiscd  under  certain  circumstances. 

In  the  next  place,  the  Instinct  must  bear  with  it  the  I'l/i'a 
of  the  actions  to  be  appi-ovod  or  disapproved  ;  but  we  are  not 
bom  witli  any  such  ideas. 

On  the  whole,  either  there  exist  no  momI  in.'itincta,  or 
tb"y  are  nndistingnishable  from  prejudices  and  habits,  and 
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are  not  to  bo  tnutcd  in  morul  reasoningfi.  AnBtotle  held  it 
aa  «elf-oviduut  that  barbariann  are  mcaut  to  bo  slavos ;  bo  do 
our  modem  nlavo-tnulors.  This  inBtanco  is  one  of  many  to 
sbow  that  tlm^onvcnieiico  of  the  parties  bas  mucb  to  do  witb 
tbe  rise  of  Slhon\\  soiitimont.  And  every  system  built  upon 
instincts  is  more  likely  to  find  cxcusom  fur  existing  opinions 
and  practices  than  to  refi>nn  citlior, 

Af^in :  snpposing  these  Instincts  to  exist,  wlint  is  their 
authority  or  power  to  punish  ?  Is  it  the  inflivtion  of  remorse  P 
Tliflt  may  l)o  borne  with  for  the  pleasures  and  profits  of  wick- 
edness. If  they  are  to  bo  held  us  indications  of  tho  will  of 
Qod,  and  therefore  as  presages  of  bis  intenliuus,  that  result 
may  l)o  arrived  at  by  a  surer  rind. 

Tho  next  preliminary  topic  is  Human  Happiness. 
UappinosB  is  defined  as  the  excess  of  pleasure  over  pain. 
Pleasures  are  to  bo  held  as  difiering  only  m  continuance,  and 
in  inlcntili/.  A  computation  made  in  resiMJCt  of  these  two  p^p- 
perties,  confirmed  by  the  dej^rees  of  cheerfulness,  tranquillity, 
and  coutcntmcnt  observable  among  men,  is  to  decide  all 
questions  as  to  humiin  happiness. 

I. —  What  Human  Ha]>pines8  does  not  consist  in. 
Not  in  tho  pleasures  of  Sense,  in  whatever  profusion  or 
Tarioty   enjoyed ;   iu  which  are  included  sensaiil  pleasures, 
active  sports,  and  Fine  Art. 

1st,  Because  they  lust  for  a  short  time.  [Surely  they  are 
good  for  the  time  they  do  hist.]  2nilly,  By  repetition,  they 
lose  their  relish.  [Intermission  and  variety,  however,  are 
to  bo  snppo.'^od.]  3rtlly,  Tho  caijcrness  for  hi^h  and  intense 
delights  takes  away  tho  relish  from  all  others. 

Paley  professes  to  have  observed  in  the  votaries  of  pleasure 
a  restless  craving  for  variety,  languor  under  enjoyment,  and 
misery  in  tho  want  of  it.  Alter  all,  however,  these  pleasures 
have  tlitir  value,  and  miiy  be  too  much  despised  as  weU\aa 
too  much  followed.  \ 

Next,  happiness  does  not  consist  in 'tho  exemption  frcm 
pain  (?),  from  Inbonr,  care,  business,  and  outward  evils;  suqh 
exemption  leaving  one  a  prey  to  morbid  depression,  anxietjL 
and  hj-pocliondria,  Kvou  a  pain  in  modei-ation  may  be  a 
refreshment,  from  giving  a  stimtiluB  to  pursuit. 

Nor  docs  it  consist  in  greatness,  rank,  or  station.  The 
reason  here  is  derived,  as  usual,  from  the  doctrine  of  Itelativity 
or  Comparison,  pushed  beyond  all  just  limits.  The  illustration 
of  tho  dependence  of  tbe  pleasure  of  superiority  on  comparisoa 
is  in  Paloy's  happiest  style. 
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n.— What  bnppirt^M  doos  oonBiot  in.  Allowing  for  the 
groat  diffioolties  of  thii  vital  determination,  ho  proposes  to  b« 
goTemod  by  a  reference  to  the  conditions  of  liio  where  men 
•ppe^r  most  cheerfnl  apd  contented. 

It  consists,  1st,  In  the  exorcise  of  the  social  afTeotiona. 
Sndly,  The  exercise  of  onr  faonltios,  either  of  body  or  of  mind, 
in  this  pnisait  of  some  engaging  end.  [Thi»  inolades  tlie  two 
items  of  ocoapation  and  plot-interest.]  8rdly,  Upon  the  pra- 
dent  constitution  of  the  habits ;  the  prudent  constitution  being 
chiefly  in  moderation  and  simplicity  of  life,  or  in  demanding 
few  stimulants  iJLUii  4thly,  In  Uoalth,  whose  importance  ha 
Talnea  highly,  bnt  not  too  highly. 

The  consideration  of  these  negative  and  positive  conditions, 
he  thinks,  justifies  tho  two  conclusions:  (1)  That  happiness 
is  prutty  equally  diatribnted  amongrst  the  diSbrent  orders  of 
■ociety;  and  (2)  That  in  respect  of  this  world's  happiness, 
rice  has  no  advantage  over  virtue. 

The  last  subject  of  the  First  Book  is  Virtdr.     The  defini- 
tion of  virtue  is  '  the  doing  good  io  mankind,  in  obedience  to  ih«    ' 
mil  of  Ood,  and  for  the  liike  of  everlasting  happineii.' 

If  this  were  strictly  interpreted  according  to  its  form,  it 
would  mean  that  three  things  go  to  constitute  virtue,  any  one 
of  which  being  absent,  wo  should  not  have  virtue.  Doing 
good  to  mankind  alone  is  not  virtue,  unless  coupled  with  a 
divine  requirement ;  and  this  a<ldition  would  not  suffice,  with- 
out the  farther  circumstance  of  everlnsting  happiness  as  the 
reward.  But  such  is  not  his  meaning,  nor  is  it  easy  to  fix 
the  meaning.  lie  unites  tho  two  conditions — Human  Happi- 
ness and  the  Will  of  tho  Deity — and  holds  them  to  coincide 
and  to  explain  one  another.  Either  of  the  two  would  be  a 
sufficient  definition  of  virtue ;  and  ho  would  add,  as  an  ex- 
planatory proposition  and  a  guide  to  practice,  that  the  one 
may  be  taken  as  a  clue  to  the  other.  In  a  double  criterion 
like  this,  everything  depends  upon  the  manner  of  working  it. 
By  running  from  one  of  the  tests  to  another  at  discretion,  we 
may  ovadt  whatever  is  disagreeable  to  ns  in  both. 

Book  11.,  untitled  Moral  Oblioation,  is  the  full  develop- 
ment of  his  views.  Reciting  various  theories  of  moral  right  [__ 
and  wrong,  he  remarks,  first,  that  they  all  ultimately  coincide ; 
in  other  words,  all  the  theorists  agree  upon  the  some  rules  of 
duty — a  remark  to  be  received  with  allowances;  and  next, 
that  they  all  leave  the  matter  short ;  none  provide  an  ade- 
quate motive  or  inducement.  [He  omits  to  mention  the  theory 
of  the  Divine  Will,  which  is  partly  hi.3  own  theory]. 
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In  proceeding  to  snpply  thi«  want,  he  asks  Srtt  *  whtA  b 
ftionnt  Dy  being  obliged  to  do  a  thing;'  and  answon,  'a  tiolent 
^motive  rtiulling  from  the  eommand  of  another.'  The  motive 
muiit  be  Tiulen^,  or  have  some  degree  of  force  to  overcome 
relactauoo  or  opposing  teudencii^i.  It  must  also  result  from 
the  eommand  of  another ;  not  the  more  offor  of  a  gratuity  by 
way  of  indaoement  Such  is  the  nature  of  Law ;  we  should 
not  obey  the  magistrate,  unless  rewords  or  pnnishmenla  de- 
pended on  our  obediouco  ;  so  neither  should  we,  without  the 
same  reason,  do  what  is  right,  or  obey  Qod. 

He  then  resan^  the  goneral  question,  undora  concrete 
Iwblia    ■         "  ~ 


c,  '  Why  am  lobliged  to  keep  my  word  f  The  answer 
accords  with  the  above  exjilanation  ; — Qocanso  I  am  urged  to 
.do  so  by  a  violent  motive  (namely,  the  i-ewards  and  punish- 
ments of  a  future  life),  resulting  from  tlio  command  of  QoA, 
Private  happiness  is  the  motive,  the  will  of  Qod  the  rule. 

[Although  not  brought  out  in  the  present  connexion,  it  is 
mplied  that  the  will  of  God  intends  the  happiness  of  man- 
kind, and  is  to  bo  interpreted  ocoordingly.] 

Previously,  wbun  reasoning  on  the  moans  of  human  happi- 
ness, he  dccliired  it  to  be  an  established  conclusion,  that  virtue 
leads  to  happiness,  even  in  this  life ;  now  be  bitses  his  own 
theory  on  the  nnccrt^iinty  of  that  conclusion.  His  words  are, 
*  Tboy  who  would  establish  a  system  of  morality,  independent  of 
a  future  state,  must  look  out  fur  some  other  idea  of  moral  obli- 
gation, unloM  thcij  can  ihow  that  virtue  conducts  the  possessor 
to  certain  happiness  in  this  life,  or  to  a  much  greater  share  of 
it  than  he  could  attain  by  a  (liiTennt  behaviour.'  He  does 
not  make  the  obvious  remark  that  human  authority,  as  far  a* 
it  goes,  is  also  a  source  of  obligation  ;  it  works  by  the  very 
same  class  of  means  as  the  divine  authority.  ^ 

He  next  proceeds  to  enquire  into  the  means  of  determining 
the  Will  of  Ood.  There  are  two  sources — the  express  declara- 
tions of  Scripture,  when  they  are  to  be  bad  ;  and  the  design 
impressed  on  the  wolld,  iu  other  words,  the  light  of  nature. 
This  lost  source  requires  him,  on  his  system,  to  establish  the 
Divine  Benevolence ;  and  bo  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that 
God  wills  nnd  wishes  the  happiness  of  his  creatures,  and 
accordingly,  that  the  method  of  coming  at  his  will  concerning 
any  action  is  to  enquire  into  the  tcudency  of  that  action  to 
promote  or  to  diminish  the  general  happiness. 

He  then  discusses  Utility,  with  a  view  of  answering  the 
objection  that  actions  may  be  ust^ful,  and  yet  such  as  no  man 
yiiW  allow  to  bo  right.     Tlup  leads  him  to  distinguish  between 
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Dm  pmrtieular  and  fiie  general  conneqaoncefl  of  actioni,  and  to 
oufurc-o  the  noceRsity  of  Urnekal  lli'Liig.  An  asBarain,  by 
knocking  a  rich  villain  on  the  head,  may  do  immediate  and 
]iarticular  good ;  but  tbu  liberty  granted  to  individaali  to  kill 
wbocrer  tboy  should  deem  injariuua  to  Bocioty,  would  render 
human  bfe  unaafe,  and  iiiduuo  univoreal  terror.  '  Whatever 
la  expedient  it  right,'  but  then  it  moht  bo  expedient  on 
the  whole,  in  the  Uiiig  run,  in  all  ita  olfocta  collateral  and 
remote,  aa  well  aa  immediate  and  direct.  When  the 
honeslum  is  oppoKc<l  to  the  utile,  tlio  honettam  means  the 
general  and  remote  conscquenccH,  tlio  ttlile  the  particular- and 
the  near. 

The  concluding  secliuns  of  Dook  II.  are  oocnpiod  with  the 
cpnKidoration  of  UioiiT  and  UloilTS.  A  Right  ia  of  counio 
correlative  with  an  Obligation.  Bights  are  Natural  or  Adven- 
titious; Alienable  or  Inuliennble;  Perfect  or  Imperfect.  Th^ 
only  one  of  these  diatinotiuns  having  any  Kthical  anplicntion 
is  I'crfect  and  Imperfect.  The  Perfect  Uiglits  arc,  the  Imper- 
fect are  not,  enforced  by  IjOw. 

Under  the  '  general  Kighia  of  mankind,'  ho  bos  a  discus- 
sion as  to  our  right  to  the  tleiih  of  aiiinmis,  and  contends  that 
it  would  bo  diliicult  to  defend  this  right  by  any  arguments 
drawn  from  the  liglit  of  nature,  and  tluit  it  reposes  on  the 
text  of  QenesiH  ix.  1,  2,  3. 

As  regards  the  chief  bulk  of  Pulcy's  work,  it  is  necessary 
only  to  indicate  lii»  Kclienlt)  of  the  Duties,  aud  his  manner  of 
treating  them. 

Book  111.  considers  Relative  Duties.  There  are  three 
classes  of  tlieso.  Pirst,  Relative  Duties  that  are  Delernilnale, 
meaning  all  those  that  are  strictly  detined  and  enforced  ;  those 
growing  out  of  PromiBcs,  Contracts,  Oath«,  and  Subscriptions 
to  Articles  of  Religion.  Secondly,  Relative  Duties  that  are 
Indclemiinato,  as  Charily,  in  its  various  as]K^ctB  of  treatment 
of  dcpendenta,  assiHtanco  to  the  needy,  Ac. ;  the  cheeks  on 
Anger  and  lievengo;  Gratitude,  i&c.  Thirdly,  the  Relative 
Duties  growing  out  of  the  Sexe». 

Book  IV.  is  Duties  to  Ol'rsei.ves,  and  treats  of  Self- 
defence,  DrunkeuiieBB,  ond  Suicide. 

B<^k  V.  comprises  DuriES  towaiids  God, 

Book  VI.  is  occupied  with  Politics  and  Political  Economy. 
It  discuHfes  the  Origin  of  Civil  Uovernmont,  tho  Duty  of 
Submission  to  Government,  Lilwrty,  tho  Forms  of  Govern- 
ment, the  Uritish  Constitution,  tho  Admiuistratiou  of  Juhlioe^ 
Ao. 
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The  Ethical  TheoiT'  of  Ptiej  may  be  briofl/  re«aiM4 
thnsi— 

L— The  Klhical    Standard  with   him   ia   the  oonjoined 

wferenoe  to  the  Will  of  the  Deity,  and  to  Utility,  or  Hnmaa 

I  HappinecB.     He  ia  anable  to  cooatmct  a  aoheme  applicable  to 

mankind  generally,  until  they  are  first  conrerted  to  a. belief 

in  Rerelation. 

IL— The  Psychology  implied  in  his  system  inrolTes  hit 
most  eharacteristio  featoros. 

1.  He  is  unmiHiskeable  in  rcpadinting  Innate  Moral  Dis> 
tinctions,  and  on  this  point,  and  on  this  only,  is  he  thorongfaly 
at  one  with  the  Utilitarians  of  the  presnnl  day. 

2.  On  the  Theory  of  Will  he  has  no  remarks.  He  has 
aa,  otter  diHtoste  for  anything  motaphysical.  * 

"-  8.  He  does  not  discuss  Disinterested  Sentiment;  by  im- 
plication, he  denies  it.  '  Without  the  expectation  of  a  fntnre 
existence,'  he  says,  '  all  reasoning  upon  moral  questions  ia 
vain.'  He  cannot,  of  conrse,  leave  out  all  reference  to  gene- 
rosity.  Under  '  Pecuniary  Bounty  '  he  makes  this  remark — 
*^hey  who  rank  pity  amongst  the  original  impnlsea  of  our 
natnre,  rightly  contend,  that  when  this  principle  prompts  us 
to  the  relief  of  hnman  misery,  it  indicates  the  Divine  intention 
knd  onr  duty.  Whether  it  Ix)  an  instinct  or  a  habit  (?),  it  is, 
in  fact,  a  property  of  our  nature,  which  Qod  appointed,  &o.' 
This  is  bis  first  argument  for  charity ;  the  second  is  derived 
from  the  original  title  of  mankind,  granted  by  the  Deity,  to 
bold  the  earth  in  common ;  and  the  third  is  the  s^ng 
injunctions  of  Scripture  on  this  head.  He  cannot,  it  seems, 
trust  human  nature  with  a  single  charitable  act  apart  from 
the  intervention  of  the  Deity. 

ni. — Ho  has  an  explicit  scheme  of  Happiness. 

IV. — The  Substance  of  liis  Moral  Code  is  distinguished 
from  the  current  opinions  chiefly  by  his  well-known  views  on 
Subscription  to  Articles.  He  cannot  conceive  how,  looking 
to  the  incurable  diversity  of  hnman  opinion  on  all  matters 
■hort  of  demonstration,  tiie  legislature  could  expect  the  per- 
petual consent  of  a  body  of  ten  thousand  men,  not  to  one 
controverted  proposition,  but  to  many  hundreds. 

His  inducements  to  the  pcrformanceof  dutyiireias  we  should 
expect,  a  mixed  reference  to  Pnblic  Utility  and  to  Scripture. 

In  the  Indeterminate  Duties,  where  men  are  urged  by 
moral  considerations,  to  the  exclusion  of  legal  compulsion,  he 
sometimes  appeals  directly  to  our  generous  sympathies,  as  well 
M  to  self-interest,  but  uaually  ends  with  the  Scripture  authority 
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▼. — Tho  relation  of  Kthics  to  Pulilioa  is  not  a  prominent 
fcatare  in  Puley.  He  makes  moral  mien  repoie  finally,  not 
apon  hnman,  bnt  npon  Divine  Law.  Hence  (VI.)  the  oon- 
nezion  of  lua  Bystom  with  Theology  ig  funi'imentaL  -i. 

^  JERBUT   BENTHAU.        [1748-1831] 

The  Ethical  System  of  Juromy  Dootham  is  given  in  hi* 
work,  entitled  '  An  Introtlnction  to  the  Principloa  of  Morals 
and  Legislation,'  first  published  in  1?89.  In  a  posthumons 
work,  entitled  Deontology,  his  principles  were  farther  illus- 
trated, chietty  with  refurenoe  to  the  minor  morals  and  amiable 
Tirtnes. 

It  is  the  first-named  work  that  we  shall  here  ahiofljr 
notice.  In  it,  the  author  has  principally  in  view  LogiHlation  ; 
bat  the  same  common  basis,  Utility,  serves,  in  bis  judgment, 
for  Ethics,  or  Morals. 

The  first  chapter,  entitled  '  Tii«  Principi.k  or  Utilitt,' 
begins  thus : — '  Nature  has  placed  mankind  uniler  the  gover- 
nance of  two  sovereign  masters,  fain  and  pleasure.  It  is  for 
them  alone  to  point  out  what  we  ought  to  do,  as  well  as  to 
determine  what  we  shall  do.  On  the  one  hand,  the  standard 
of  right  and  wrong ;  on  tlio  other,  tlie  chain  of  causes  and 
offuots,  are  fastened  to  their  throuo.  They  govern  as  in  all 
we  do,  in  all  we  gny,  in  all  Wo  think ;  every  effort  we  con 
make  to  throw  ofi'our  subjection  will  serve  but  to  demonstrate 
and  confirm  it  In  words  a  man  may  protend  to  abjure  their 
empire,  but  in  reality  ho  will  remain  subject  to  it  all  the 
whde.  The  principle  of  utility  recognizes  this  subjection,  and 
assumes  it  fo*  the  foundation  of  thut  system,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  rear  the  fabric  of  felicity  by  the  hand  of  roaaon 
and  of  law.  Systems  which  attempt  to  question  it,  deal  in 
sounds  instead  of  sense,  in  caprioo  instead  of  reaaon,  in  dark- 
ness instead  of  light.' 

He  defines  Uiility  in  various  phrases,  all  coming  to  the 
same  thing : — tho  tendency  of  actions  to  proroutu  the  happi- 
ness, and  to  prevent  the  misery,  of  the  party  nndor  considera- 
tion, which  party  is  usually  the  community  where  one's  lot  is 
cast.  Of  this  principle  no  proof  can  be  offered  ;  it  is  the  final 
axiom,  on  which  alone  we  can  fonnd  all  argumenia  of  a  moral 
kind.  He  that  attempts  to  combat  it,  usually  assumes  it,  un- 
awares. An  opponent  is  challenged  to  say — (I)  if  ho  discards 
it  wholly ;  ('i)  if  he  will  act  without  any  principle,  or  if  there 
is  any  other  that  he  would  judge  by ;  (3)  if  that  other  be 
really  and  distinctly  soparato  from  utility ;  (4)  if  he  ia  inclined 
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to  Mt  np  hia  own  aiiprobation  or  duapprobation  aa  tha  ralei 
and  if  no,  whotlier  he  will  force  (hat  upon  nlliom,  or  allow  each 
person  to  do  tho  iianio ;  (5)  in  tho  fimt  unao,  if  hiH  principle  ia 
not  dcKpoticnl ;  (0)  in  tho  Hoaond  cane,  whothor  it  ia  not 
anarohical;  (7)  tnpposing  him  to  add  the  pica  of  reflootion, 
Jot  him  Hay  if  tho  biiHii  of  hia  ri'flvctions  exoludoa  ntility ;  (8) 
if  he  mcanf)  to  componod  the  mattur,  and  take  utility  for  part; 
and  if  BO,  for  what  part;  (9)  why  he  goua  ho  far,  with  Utility, 
and  no  farther;  (1(3)  on  what  other  prilK'ipIo  a  meaning  can 
bo  attached  to  tho  wonlii  mutire,  ami  riijht. 

In  Chapter  II.,  Uentham  disciiasoH  tho  Puincii-leS  auteRAI 
TO  UTiLrrr.  Ho  conneivus  two  i<p[H)Hing  groouilg.  Tho  lint 
mode  of  opposition  is  direct  and  coimtant,  aa  exompliflod  in 
AKHiticitm.  A  second  niodo  may  bo  only  occiutionnl,  aa  in 
what  he  terms  tho  principlu  of  Sijinii'illnj  and  lAnlipalhy 
(Liking  and  UiHlikinf^). 

The  principle  of  AHceticism  mciiiiH  the  opproval  of  an 
action  aoourding  to  iln  tendency  to  diiiiinigh  hupninesH,  or 
obvorxcly.  Any  one  rc^irobuting  in  any  shape,  pleiisare  aa 
Boch,  is  a  pnrtiHou  of  this  priuciple.  Asceticism  has  been 
adopted,  on  the  ono  hand,  by  cerium  moniliHts,  from  the  Hjiur 
of  |)hilo8ophic  pride ;  and  on  the  other  liniid,  by  ccrtiiiu  re- 
ligionists, under  the  impuJHo  of  fvur.  It  Iiuh  beuii  much  lei<a 
admitted  into  Ijegislutioii  than  into  Morals.  It  may  havo 
originated,  in  the  tirst  inKluiico,  with  hasty  B|)eculatorH,  look- 
ii|g  at  the  painH  attending  certain  pleasurcM  in  the  long  run, 
and  pushibg  tho  abstinence  tVoin  Kuch  pleasures  (justitied  to  a 
cert4iin  length  on  prudential  gruuiKl.s)  so  far  as  to  full  in  lovb 
with  pain. 

The  other  principle,  Sympathy  nnd  Antipatliy,  means  tho 
nnreiwoning  approbation  or  diiiappnibatiou  of  the  individual 
mind,  whore  fancy,  caprice,  accidental  liking  or  disliking,  may 
mix  with  a  regard  to  human  ha])pincss.  Tliis  is  properly  tho 
negation  of  a  princi|)lo.  What  we  exjiect  to  Bud  in  a  principle 
ia  some  external  consideration,  warranting  and  guiding  our 
aenlimcnts  of  approbation  and  disapprobation  ;  a  basis  that  all 
are  ogreed  upon. 

It  is  under  this  head  that  Uentham  rapidly  snrvcys  and 
dLsniis^es  all  tho  current  theorias  of  Hight  and  Wrong. 
They  consist  all  of  them,  ho  says,  m  so  many  contrivances  for 
avoiding  an  appeal  to  any  external  8tun<hird,  and  for  requiring 
DS  to  accept  the  author's  sentiment  or  opinion  as  a  reason  for 
itself.  The  dictates  of  this  principle,  however,  will  often 
Duinteutionally  coincide  with  utility  ;  for  what  moro  natural' 
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((TDvnd  of  batrod  to  b  practice  onn  there  bo  than  it*  mi*- 
obievona  tundoncy  P  The  tbin((a  that  mon  suflor  by,  they 
will  bo  diHDoaed  to  hitto.  8till,  ,it  is  not  coniitant  in  ita 
operation  ;  for  penpio  may  axcrilW  tho  aufleriug  to  the  wrong 
canae.  Tlie  pnuciplo  w  moat  liable  to  err  on  the  aide  of 
fererity ;  difliiroiicua  of  tiuite  and  of  opinion  aro  aulBuient 
grounda  fur  qaurnil  and  roiiontment.  It  will  err  on  the  aide 
of  lenity,  when  a  niiHchiof  ia  remote  and  iniporcepliblc. 

The  author  reMirvea  a  diatiuot  handling  for  tho  Theological 
prineipio  ;  alluging  that  it  falla  nndor  one  or  other  of  the  three 
foregoing.  Tlio  Will  of  Oud  muat  mean  hia  will  aa  roTcaled 
,  in  thu  Bovred  writinga,  which,  as  tho  lalioara  of  diviiioa  testify, 
thcmaclvea  atand  in  need  of  interpretiition.  What  ia  meant, 
in  fact,  ia  the  prenumptive  will  of  Oud ;  that  ia,  what  ia  pre- 
anmed  to  be  hia  will  on  account  of  ita  confoniiity  with  another 
principle.  We  arc  pretty  sure  that  what  ia  right  ia  conformablo 
to  hia  will,  but  then  thia  reqnirea  na  firat  to  know  what  ia  right. 
The  ainal  mwle  of  knowing  UihI'h  pleuauru  (ho  reniiirka)  is  to 
obacrye  what  ix  our  own  pleanure,  ami  pronnuni%  that  to  bo  hia. 

Chapter  III.  On  Fuuk  SANcnoNa  UR  iSouitcKH  or  Pain  and 
Pleasuuk  whcri'by  mon  are  atimulatvd  to  net  ri};lit ;  they 
•re  termed,  jihi/nical,  piilitical,  mora/,  and  rcU'jidim.  These  are 
the  Sonotiona  of  Uight. 

Tho  jihyikal  aanction  includoa  tho  pleasurcH  niid  paina 
aribing  in  tho  ordinary  course  of  nature,  unniodiHvd  by  the 
will  of  any  human  bring,  or  of  any  Bu|>ernatunil  lieing. 

Tho  ytililiral  sanction  ia  what  emanates  from  tho  sovereign 
or  anprcme  ruling  power  of  tho  state.  Tliu  puniKhmenta  of 
the  Imv>  come  under  this  head. 

The  moral  or  pnjiulur  sanction  resnita  from  tho  action  of 
the  commnuity,  or  of  the  individuals  that  each  person  comes  in 
contact  with,  acting  without  auy  settled  or  concerted  mie. 
It  corrcsponda  to  public  opinion,  oud  extends  in  its  operation 
beyond  tlie  S|)liero  of  tho  luw. 

Tho  Teliijiout  aanction  proceeds  from  tho  iminedluto  band 
of  a  superior  invisible  being,  either  in  thu  present,  or  in  a 
future  life. 

The  name  Panishment  is  applicable  only  to  tho  three  last. 

The  snlTering  that  b<>fiilU  a  man  in  ^hu  course  of  nature  ia 

'  ternietl  a  eahnnity  ;  if  it  happen  through   imprudence  on  his 

part,  it  may  bo  styled  a  puuisbuicnt  issuing  from  tho  physical 

aanction. 

Chapter  IV.  ia  the  Valur  op  a  lot  or  Pi.kascbe  oh  Pain, 

r  TO  BE  Measured.     A  pleoEure  or  a  pain  is  determined  to 
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be  girater  or  leM  acoonling  to  (1)  its  inlentify,  (2)  id  imf 
iion,  {:))  ita  cerlninly  or  Hneertainly,  (4)  iU  jiropit)i[nili/  or 
r»muteH«*§ ;  all  wbioli  are  obrioai  dutinctiniM.  To  those  ar* 
to  be  added  (5)  its  fec»Mditg,  or  the  chance  it  has  of  being 
followed  by  other  senfuttions  of  it*  own  kind ;  tliat  is  plciuinree 
if  it  be  ploasure,  pains  if  it  be  pain.  Finally  (*))  its  purity,  or 
the  chaiioe  of  its  being  nnniixed  with  the  oiipoaito  kind ;  a 
pare  pleasure  has  no  mixture  of  pain.  All  the  six  properlica 
apply  to  the  oaso  of  an  iadividnal  pomon ;  whore  a  plarality  are 
ooncvmed,  a  now  item  is  present,  (7)  the  txUnt,  or  the  nnmlier 
of  persons  aflucted.  These  properties  exhaost  the  meaning  of 
the  terms  oxpresHing  good  and  evil ;  on  the  one  side,  happi- 
ness, oonvenioncc,  advantage,  bonefit,  emolument,  profit, 
Ac. ;  and,  on  the  other,  nnhappiuuiis,  incouvoniooco,  disad- 
vantage, loss,  mischief,  and  the  like. 

Next  follows,  in  Cliaptor  V.,  a  alossified  onnmcratioo  of 
PliakuiiI!8  and  Pains.  In  a  xyiitcm  undertaking  to  base  all 
Moral  and  Political  action  on  the  production  of  happiness, 
snob  a  olossiticMttion  is  obviously  required.  The  author  pro- 
fesses to  liavo  grounded  it  on  an  aiwlysis  of  human  nature, 
which  analyKJs  itself,  however,  as  being  too  metaphysical,  he 
withholds. 

The  simple  pIcnsnrOH  are: — 1.  The  pleasures  of  senso, 
2.  The  pleasures  of  weiillh.  3.  The  pleasures  of  skill.  4.  The 
pleasure*  of  amity.  5.  The  pleasures  of  a  good  name.  C.  The 
pleasure*  of  |K)wer.  7.  Tlie  pleasures  of  piety.  B.  Tlio  plea- 
sures of  bcnovolcnco.  'J.  The  ploasnros  of  malevolenco. 
10.  The  pleaHuros  of  memory.  11.  The  pleasures  of  imagi- 
nation. 12.  The  pleoxiirps  (if  expectation.  13.  The  pleasure* 
dependent  on  BSHociatiuD.     14.   The  pleasures  of  relief. 

The  simple  juiinB  are : — 1 .  The  pains  of  privation.  2.  The 
pains  of  the  senses.  3,  Tlie  pains  of  awkwardness.  4,  The 
pains  of  enmity.  5.  The  pains  of  an  ill  name.  6.  The  pain* 
of  piety.  7.  1'lio  pains  of  Ixtiiovolenoo.  8.  The  pains  of  mole- 
volcnoa  0.  The  ]>ains  of  the  memory.  10.  The  pains  of  the 
imagination.  II.  The  pains  of  expectation.  12.  The  pains 
dependent  on  association. 

We  need  not  quote  his  detailed  subdivision  and  illusli'atitm 
I  of  these.     At  the  cloKe,  he  marks  the  important  diflTercnca 
between  »elj-Tfijardiiuj  and   ejctni-reijarding ;   the   last   being 
those  of  benevolence  and  of  malevolence. 

In  a  long  chapter  (V'l.),  he  dwells  on  CiRCtluSTANCEB  iNfLD- 
RaciNa  SliNBlDiLnT.  They  ore  such  as  the  following : — 1. 
Health.     2.  Strength.    3.  UanliMess.    4.  Bodily  imperfection. 
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(.  Qnantitj  »nd  Qnmlitv  of  knowlml^.  6.  Strength  of  intol- 
lectaKl  power*.  7.  Kirnincu  of  minil.  8.  fitoiulinou  of 
mind.  0.  U«nt  nf  inclinatiun.  10.  Moral  aonsibility.  11. 
Moral  binao*.  12.  Uolicriuiu  Sunsibilitr.  13.  I{«li)poiM 
biaaea.  14.  8ympathotic  Sensibility.  16.  srtnpatheliobiaMa. 
10.  Antipatlietia  lonHibilit/,  17.  Antipallu-tio  biases.  18. 
Insanity.  19.  Huliitual  ocoapations.  2u.  I'ucaniary  ciroom- 
atanoes.  21.  Councxiuns  in  the  way  of  aympalby.  22. 
Conneziona  in  the  way  of  antipathy.  23.  lUdioal  frame  of 
body.  24.  Radical  frame  of  mind.  25.  Bex.  20.  Ag».  27. 
Rank.  28.  Kdncation.  29.  Climate.  8U.  Lineage.  81. 
Oovemment.     82.  lUiligiuus  prufesHion. 

Chapter  VII.  proceeds  to  consider  IIuMU  AOTIONI  l* 
OKNBUL.  Right  and  wrong,  g<H)d  and  ovil,  merit  and  demerit 
belong  to  actions.  These  have  to  bo  divided  and  olassified 
with  a  view  to  the  ends  of  the  nuiralist  and  the  leginlutor. 
Throngbout  this,  and  two  other  l»ng  chapters,  ho  discusaea,  aa 
neouiwary  in  appurliouing  puni«liment,  the  tiet  it«clf,  the  eirmm- 
flaitcM,  the  inlfiUioH,  and  tbo  miucunwne**— or  the  knowledge 
of  the  tonduncics  of  tho  act.  lie  iutrodno's  many  subdiviHums 
under  each  heud,  and  makoa  a  nnmbcr  uf  remurka  of  import- 
ance as  regards  peniil  legiiilatiou. 

In  Chanter  X.,  he  regards  pInatinreB  and  pains  in  tho 
Mpect  of  MoTiVKs.  Since  every  picatinro  and  every  pain,  o» 
a  part  of  their  nature,  induce  actionH,  thuy  nro  oiUtn  de- 
•ignatcd  with  reference  to  thnt  circumstance.  Hanger,  thirst, 
lust,  avarice,  curiosity,  ambitiju,  do.,  are  names  of  this  olaaa. 
There  is  not  a  complete  sot  of  such  designations ;  hence  the 
use  of  the  oircnmlocutious,  appetiie  fnr,  Uwe  of,  Mmrt  of — sweet 
odours,  sounds,  sights,  ease,  reputatinir,  Ae. 

Of  groat  importance  is  Uie  Order  of  prr-eminnnce  among 
molivet.  Of  all  tho  varieties  of  motives,  Qood-will,  or  Dene- 
Tolenco,  taken  in  a  general  view,  is  that  wIiohu  dictates  are 
aorost  tn  coincide  with  Utility.  In  thin,  howovur,  it  is  taken 
for  granted  that  the  benevolence  is  not  so  contined  in  its 
sphere,  as  to  \>o  contradicted  by  a  mure  cxtcuHive,  or  enlarged, 
benevolence. 

Afler  guod-will,  the  motive  thnt  lins  the  best  chanoe  of 
coinciding  with  Utility  is  LoveofBepulalion.  The  coincidence 
would  be  perfect,  if  mon'ti  likings  and  diKlikiiigs  were  governed 
exclusively  by  the  principle  of  Utility,  and  not,  as  they  often 
are,  by  the  hostile  principles  of  Asceticism,  and  of  Sympathy 
and  Antipathy.  Love  of  reputation  is  inferior  aa  a  motive  to 
Oood-will,  in  not  governing  tho  secret  actions.     These  hiat 
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ars  affuott^,  onljr  m  ihtj  hnro  a  olmiine  of  baoorain)^  paUifl^ 
or  an  men  contract  a  habit  of  l<Hiking  to  pablio  apprubatioii  in 
all  I  hoy  do.  > 

Tlie  doiira  of  Amity,  or  o(  oloso  porxnnal  afluctionf,  it 
placoU  next  in  orilur,  ox  a  motive.  A(%or(liii|{  as  we  extend 
the  number  of  pemoni  whiuH)  nniity  wu  JuHiro,  thii  prompting 
approximate!  to  thu  luvu  of  reputation. 

After  the>iu  three  uiotivri,  Ih'iithnni  phiroa  the  Dictatol  of 
Relilfion,  which,  howoTor,  are  lo  Tarioug  in  thuir  guKKi-Htiuna, 
that  he  can  hiinlly  H|i<:iik  of  tlioui  in  cnniiiion.  Wore  the 
lieiiig,  who  iH  the  object  of  ruli^ion,  nnivurBully  auppnaod  to 
be  aa  benevolent  aa  he  i*  nappoHud  lo  Iw  wiMi  and  powerful,  and 
wore  the  notions  of  liiM  bouuvi)leiiuo  us  correct  as  the  notions 
of  his  wisdom  and  power,  the  dictates  of  religion  would 
corrcHpond,  in  all  cases,  with  Utility.  Dut  while  men  call 
hiiu  benevolent  in  words,  t\wy  seldom  moan  that  ho  is  so  in 
ru'ility.  They  do  not  mean  that  he  is  bcnuvolunt  aa  mnn  is 
conceived  to  bo  iHinovolent ;  they  do  imt  inoiin  that  ho  it 
iN'nevolent  in  the  only  seiisu  that  lienuviiit'iii-ii  liiis  a  moaning. 
The  dictates  of  religion  are  in  all  coiiiitricH  intt^rinixcd,  more 
or  less,  with  dict^ites  unconrorninblo  to  utility,  (lodu<;e<l  from 
texts,  well  or  ill  interj)roted,  of  the  writingM  liohl  for  sacred 
by  citch  sect.  Those  dictates,  however,  gniiliiully  iipproach 
nearer  to  utility,  Iktiiuro  the  diclntis  of  tliu  moral  sanction 
do  so. 

Kuch  are  the  four  Social  or  Tutelary  Motives,  the  auto- 
gonisls  of  the  Uixsocial  nnii  Solf-regurdiiig  motives,  which 
iucludo  the  nMiiaindcr  of  the  ciitaloguo. 

Chapter  XI.  is  on  Uisim.iiiionh.  A  man  ih  said  (o  be  of  a 
mischievous  disposition,  wliun  he  is  presuniid  to  bo  apt  to 
oiigiigc  rather  in  actions  of  an  njifnirmllij  ]>enii('ious  tendency, 
than  in  such  as  are  apparently  iMjneticiul.  The  nnthor  lays 
down  certain  llules  for  indicating  UispoMitiim.  Tims,  'The 
strength  of  the  l<'mptati(>ii  being  given,  the  miHchievonsness 
of  the  dixposition  manilestril  by  the  onterprise,  is  as  the 
Apparent  misel  icvousness  of  the  act,'  and  others  to  a  like 
eil'ect. 

Chapter  XII.— Of  tiik  roNSKynF.NTKs  of  a  sii.iciiii^voiig 
ACT,  is  meant  us  the  concluding  link  of  the  whole  previous 
chain  of  causes  and  effects.  He  dctines  tlu^  Kliapes  that 
h'ld  conscrpieMees  may  assume.  The  niiscliiet'  may  l)u 
ftrinimy,  aa  when  sustained  by  n  deliuilo  UHinl)cr  of  indi- 
viduals; or  teciitiJarii,  by  extending  over  a  multitude  of  un- 
aanigiuible  individuals.     The  evil   in   this   last  cusu    may  be 
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•itiier  Actual  pain,  or  clangor,  wliioli  it  tlio  chanca  of  pa!o. 
Thu«,  a  KuoceiMful  rulibury  aflV'Ctx,  primariljr,  a  namber  of 
•Juij^tiable  pomuui,  auU  iccuuilurily,  nil  [wrauiia  in  a  lilu 
•ituatiun  of  rialc. 

Uu  then  prucoedi  to  tlie  Uiu<>ry  of  PuNiHllMiiNT  (XIII., 
XIV.,  XV.),  to  tlio  c'luiwiliuutiou  of  OfKENCKB  (XVi.),  and  to 
the  Liniili  of  tliu  i'unul  lirnnuli  of  Juriii|iru(lunoe  (XVII.). 
Thu  two  Hnit  Buhjcctii — I'unlMliniciilu  and  Ofloncos — aro  inter- 
anting  cliivdy  in  n'gard  to  Lii-^iitlii(ii)n.  'I'lioy  have  aUo  a 
buaring  on  MuntU ;  intuimuch  na  ■ueivty,  in  iln  privaUi  admiuis- 
trntiun  uf  punihliniciitn,  ought,  no  \vb»  tliiui  tho  Lt'gialator,  to 
bo  guided  by  sound  Hciuntilio  principleg. 

As  re8|)vctB  I'uniHlinicnt,  h«  niuikH  ulf  (1)  casoH  whuro  it  ia 
gruuuiUt^i;  ('2)  whiiru  it  IH  iiirjiriifwim,  nM  in  Infancy,  Iniianity, 
Intoxicatiun,  lic. ;  (3)  oaHoit  wberu  it  i»  unprnjitahlo ;  and  (4) 
oatMM  whuro  it  is  ueedteu.  It  ia  undur  thw  liiHt  herd  that  ho 
exclude*  from  puuiahmeut  tbo  diiutuinination  of  whitt  may  bo 
deemed  {icrniciuuH  prinoipluR.  FuniHinnunt  ia  iiix'ilieHH  liurc, 
bocauito  thu  end  can  lie  served  by  reply  and  oxposuro. 

Tlio  lirHt  part  of  Cliapter  XVll.  Ih  unlitieil  tho  '  Limila 
between  Privulo  Kthica  and  tho  Art  of  LrgiKhition  ;'  and  a 
abort  aeirount  of  it  will  conipleto  the  view  of  thu  uuthoi'a 
Klhicul  Theory. 

Kthicu  at  lurgo,  ia  defined  tho  art  of  directing  nieii'ti  actiona 
to  the  produuliun  of  tho  greatest  possible  (luiintity  of  happi- 
neis,  on  tho  part  of  thosu  whoao  inU^rest  is  in  view.  Now, 
theae  actions  may  bo  a  man's  own  ikelionK,  in  which  cnso  Ihoy 
aro  styled  tho  art  o)  mdj-govei-HtiwiU,  or  prinile  ethic*.  Ur  they 
may  be  tho  actions  of  other  agents,  nuniely,  (1)  Olher  hunma 
beings,  and  (2)  Uther  Animals,  whose  interests  Denlham  con- 
aidors  to  have  been  disgnicefully  overlooked  by  jurists  as  well 
aa  by  mankind  genenUly. 

In  so  fur  as  u  man's  happiness  depends  on  liis  own  con- 
duct, he  may  be  said  to  owe  a  dulij  to  hintiietf ;  tho  (pinlity 
manifested  in  discharge  of  this  branch  of  duty  (if  duly  it  is  to 
be  called)  is  fbuueiick.  In  so  far  as  bo  aifucts  by  his  conduct 
the  interests  of  tibose  about  him,  he  is  under  a  ditli/  to  nllmrt, 
Tho  happiness  of  others  may  be  consulted  in  two  wiiys.  Virst, 
negatively,  by  forbearing  to  diminish  it  ;  this  is  oallod 
rKOBlTY.  Secondly,  in  A  positive  way,  by  studying  to  inorooso 
it;  which  is  expressed  by  HKNlsriCENOK. 

IJnt  now  the  question  occurs,  how  is  it  that  under  Piiviito 
Ethics  (or  apart  from  legislation  and  religion)  a  man  can  be 
oudor  a  motive  to  consult  other  people's  hap]iiru-ss  K     By  what 
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obliKulioni  oan  ti«  bo  bound  to  prubilf  and  benrficmett  A 
liiau  uuu  lutvti  uu  adfiiMolii  inotivoii  fur  ouniiulliiiK  any  iutermUi 
but  Ilia  owa.  UtiU  tliere  are  mutivea  fur  making  ui  conmilt 
tliu  bapiiinoM  of  ollium,  naniuly,  tlio  |inrely  aooial  motira  of 
Bynipatiiy  or  UoDevuluiico,  aiid  tliu  avmi-*ocml  mutiToa  of  Ix)Ta 
of  AQiiljr  aud  Ixtva  of  llvpnbitiuu.  [llu  doea  nut  Bay  here 
wliutUir  8yin|)atiiy  ia  a  mutivo  grouudud  on  the  |iluiuture  it 
briuga,  or  a  luotivo  irreapuctive  of  the  jili'iuiure ;  although  from 
uIIhit  placoa  we  ma/  iiTTur  tliat  he  iucliiiea  to  the  firat  view.] 

PriTate  Kthica  and  LegiNlatvm  oan  have  but  the  aaine  end, 
bappinraa.  Their  m«(kn«,  the  action*  prompted,  luuat  bo 
uuurly  the  name.  Si  ill  they  aro  diU'i-niut.  Tliuro  ia  no  oooa 
whqre  a  raou  ought  not  to  be  guided  by  hia  own,  or  hia  I'ellow- 
creatnrea',  bappiaeaa;  but  tliura  aro  many  caaea  where  the 
legiaWtare  abuuld  not  compel  a  miin  to  [lerform  nuch  actiona. 
The  rcaoou  ia  tliat  the  LefipHluturu  worka  aoluly  by  i'oniab- 
mant  (reward  ia  aohloni  applied,  and  ia  not  i)ro|>erly  an  act  of 
legialatiuu).  Now,  there  uru  oiiMiH  whore  the  punwbnient  of 
Die  political  aauotioa  ought  nut  to  Im  uaed ;  and  if,  in  any  of 
tbeae  caava,  there  ia  a  prupriety  of  uniiig  the  puniNliinentJi  of 
private  ethica  (the  moral  or  aouial  aauctiun),  thia  uircamatanou 
would  indicate  the  line  of  diviaion. 

Firat,  then,  aa  to  the  caaca  whore  punislinivut  would  be 
gromiUleu.  In  auoh  caaea,  uoithur  lcgiHluli»n  nur  privato 
ethica  ahiiald  interfere. 

Secondly.  Aa  to  caaea  where  it  wuuld  be  imfficaoiow,  whore 

fmuiiihnient  hna  no  deterring  niutive  power, — aa  in  Infoucy, 
naanity,  overwlu-liiiing  danger,  Ac., — the  public  and  the  pri> 
vato  KanctiuuB  are  alau  alike  excluded. 

Thirdly.  It  ia  in  the  cuHva  whore  Logialntire  poniahment 
would  bo  unproJitahU,  that  we  have  the  givut  liuld  of  Prirul« 
Ethica.  Puiiialiment  ia  unprofitiihlu  m  two  waya.  Firat, 
when  the  danger  of  dotectiuu  ia  au  aniall,  that  nuUiing  but 
pnonnoua  severity,  on  det«ctiun,  would  bo  of  avail,  aa  in  the 
illicit  ciiniiiieix-o  uf  the  aozca,  which  hua  genorally  gone  un> 
poniabed  by  law.  Sttcuiidly,  when  there  ia  danger  of  in- 
volving the  innocent  with  the  guilty,  from  inability  to  dofme 
the  orinie  in  preciae  language.  IIuuco  it  ia  that  rude  be* 
haviour,  treachery,  and  ingratitude  are  not  ponialiod  by  law; 
aud  that  in  o'untriea  wlieru  the  voice  uf  tho  people  cuntrola 
the  hand  of  tlio  legiHlnturu,  there  ia  a  great  dread  of  making 
tUfamaiioti,  eapccially  uf  the  gdvumment,  an  uflunoo  at  law. 

Private  Kthica  ia  not  liiibla  to  the  aainu  dilHaultie*  M 
LegialatioD  in  dealing  with  iiuch  otTcnoea. 
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Of  Um  Ihres  JcpartiueiiU  of  Mursl  Duty— Pnulanot^ 
Probitjr,  «iul  llaiiofiuoiioa— llie  ona  tlutt  loaat  ra<iuir«a  aaj 
■dmiU  uf  beiDg  enforoeU  by  latfinlaliva  pouiMhmuut  ia  tb« 
first — /'nf'oNM.  It  can  only  be  tlirouKb  hoiiui  defoot  uf  tba 
aiiiliinitaading,  if  |HH>|ile  aro  wanting  in  duty  to  lliuniHolvus. 
Mow,  althuuxh  •  uuui  may  kuuw  littl*  uf  hiiuiull',  U  il 
curtain  Ibu  lt<)fiHlator  known  moru  ?  Would  it  bu  ^Miiilila  to 
extirpate  drunkttunuaa  ur  fornication  by  lu)(al  puuinlmiunt  1* 
All  tiiat  can  bo  done  iu  thii  Uuld  >*  to  nubjoct  tlie  ulfuucoa,  in 
oawM  of  notoriety,  to  a  aliKbt  ituiiHuro,  (o  aa  to  cover  tboiu 
with  a  iligbt  shade  of  arUK<Mal  diarepute,  and  tbua  give 
■trongth  and  inflaenoo  to  the  mural  aanolion. 

Legiilatom  have,  in  guneral,  carried  their  interfurenca  too 
far  in  thi*  oIum  of  dative ;  and  t)u)  iniachiof  haa  boon  moat 
oonapica<nu  iu  religi2)n.  Mea,  it  ia  aappoacd,  are  liable  to 
•rrura  of  jadgment;  and  for  theau  it  ia  tlie  detunniiiation  of  a 
Ouinif  of  infinite  benevolence  to  pnniith  them  with  an  infinity 
of  tormenta.  The  lugialator,  having  by  hia  aide  men  perfectly 
•nlightoned,  nnlettered,  and  unliiiuMad,  prcauinee  that  he  hua 
attained  by  their  niuana  the  exact  truth  ;  and  no,  wlion  he  aoea 
kia  iMKiple  reaily  to  plunge  headlong  int4i  an  abyaa  of  Ure,  ahall 
ho  not  stretch  forth  hia  haud  to  save  thoni  f 

The  acound  claaa  of  duties — the  rule*  of  I'robiti/,  atand 
most  in  need  of  tlie  aasiHtaoce  of  the  logiaUtor.  Thure  aro 
few  coaes  where  it  tcoui/i  be  expedient  to  punish  a  man  for 
hurting  himaolf,  and  few  where  it  vxiuU  not  be  expedient  to 
paniah  a  man  for  hurting  hia  neighbour.  As  reganis  ofibnoes 
against  property,  private  ethics  prcHupposos  legislation,  which 
atone  can  determine  what  things  aro  to  lie  regarded  aa  each 
man'a  property.  If  private  cthica  takes  a  diflTurent  view  from 
the  legialature,  it  mnat  of  ciinrse  act  on  its  own  yiewa. 

The  third  claaa  of  duties — heiiefiemea — must  be  al>an- 
doned  to  the  jurisdiction  of  private  ethics.  In  many  ciisos 
the  beneficial  quality  of  an  act  depends  a[ion  the  disposition 
of  the  agent,  or  the  posMcssion  by  him  of  the  extra-regarding 
motive'J — sympathy,  amity,  and  reputation  ;  whereas  political 
action  can  work  only  through  the  self-regnrdiug  motives.  In 
a  word  these  duties  must  he  free  or  voluttlanj.  Ktill,  the  limits 
of  law  on  this  head  might  be  somewhat  extended  ;  in  particular, 
where  a  man's  person  is  in  danger,  it  might  be  made  the  doty 
of  every  one  to  aave  him  from  mischief,  no  lesa  tlian  to  ab- 
stain from  bringing  it  on  him. 

To  resume  the  Ethics  of  Bontham.  L  -  The  Standard  or 
Bod  of  Morality  ia  the  production  of  Uappinoss,  or  Utility. 
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Bentham  !■  tbn«  «(  one  in  bin  Snt  prinoiple  with  tlama  and 
with  I'aloy  ;  liia  |ioculitu-ity  ii  tu  mnku  it  Iruitl'ul  in  iiutucroua 
■ppliuatitjua  bulb  to  loginlatiun  and  to  morula,  lie  carriua 
out  tlio  print-iplo  witb  au  uullinobing  Mguur,  anj  a  logioal 
furt-u  (MiculiArly  bia  own. 

II. — >li«  i'ayolioK>giral  Annlyiiia  ia  olao  atudiixl  kud 
thoruugli-Koiiig. 

Uu  ia  tbo  lint  ]icraon  to  pmviilu  a  irluHHificatiiin  of  plea* 
aun-a  and  |>aiiia,  aa  aii  iu<iiH[)enaable  prulimiiiary  alike  to 
miimla  and  to  lof^ialation.  The  utbical  appliuationa  of  tboao 
aru  of  IfKa  iniportaucu  Uian  tliv  loj^ialulivo ;  tli«y  liave  a  dimot 
and  pructicul  bearing  D|Kin  tbe  thvory  of  I'unianment. 

llu  lava  down,  uh  tbo  ciinHlituuuta  of  tliu  Morul  Fooulty, 
Quod-will  or  Ucuuvolunce,  the  love  of  Amity,  Uio  love  of 
lU'pulation,  and  tbo  dioluti'M  of  Ituligiun — witb  a  viuw  to  tbe 
Uiippiuena  uf  utbera  ;  and  i'rudotico — witb  a  riow  to  our  own 
buppiuuRH.  llu  givvH  no  ii|i«cial  account  of  tbe  aci|uircd  iiunti- 
Dicnt  uf  Ublii^aliuu  ur  Autburity — llui  clinnicturlKtio  of  Cuu* 
Rcivnco,  ai>  tliHtingulHbud  front  olhur  inipiiUuH  buving  a 
tundunoy  tu  lliu  guud  of  utlivrH  ur  of  Kclf.  And  yi't  it  ia  tbe 
pvculiarity  uf  bia  ayatum  tu  identify  niomlity  witb  law;  ao 
tbat  tbure  ia  unly  one  Hlep  to  cunnuuting  conncifnc*]  witb  our 
education  under  tbo  diU'ureut  Bunctiuna — Icpd  and  vtbioitl. 

llu  wuuld  uf  euurati  give  a  largo  plucu  to  tliu  lutcllcct  or 
Rvuaun  in  uiakiug  up  tbe  Moral  Faoulty,  w.'<'iiig  tbat  tbo  cun> 
aequeucca  uf  actiuna  liuvc  tu  bo  eatiniatud  ur  judged  ;  but  bo 
wuuld  ngurd  tbia  aa  luuroly  ou-u|)uniting  witb  uar  Kcnaibilitici 
tu  pleaiiuru  and  pain. 

Tlie  Uiaiutercttted  Soutinirnt  ia  not  rc^irdud  by  Duutbam 
aa  aiiNing  from  any  dispoKition  tu  puro  aeU'-suuritico.  Ua 
rccugniiUB  I'Unsifret  uf  Ucnuvoluiice  and  I'aiiit  of  llenevolunco  | 
tbua  cupalituliug  a  purely  iutereiitud  inutivu  fur  duing  guud  tu 
otbera.  lie  deKuribea  curtain  pleiuiurea  of  Imagination  or 
6yn)|ialby  arining  tbruugb  Association — tbo  idea  of  plenty, 
tbe  idea  uf  tbu  liappineHH  uf  auinmlH,  tbo  idua  of  bealtb,  tbe 
idea  of  gratitude.  Uudur  tbo  liead  of  CircuuiHtancca  influencing 
Sensibility,  be  udverta  tu  Sym|NitlKiiic  SeiiNibilily,  an  being  tbe 
pru|>ensity  tu  derive  jilciuuro  Jruiu  Ihe  hajijiiiiesa^  ami  iiam/ruin 
llie  uiihaiqiiiiof,  ufoihir  teiuitic^  btiiiya.  it  eanuut  but  bo  ad- 
mitted, bo  says,  tbat  tbo  unly  iniercst  that  a  man  at  all 
times,  and  uu  all  uccaaiuna,  is  sure  to  bnd  adeijui.to  motives  for 
cunsnitinf;,  is  bis  own.  lie  bns  no  metapbysioa  uf  tba  WiiL 
lie  uses  tbe  terms /reo  and  vulunlanj  only  witb  rel'ereut  e  to  spon> 
Uuieuua  beuoficemw,  aa  oppoaod  tu  tbo  cumpalaiou  of  tbe  law. 
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ni.— A*  re^nU  IIiip|iiiinM,  or  the  Summum  Donnm,  k* 
prSMiiU  Ilia  itciuiititta  cliiHiiitluatiun  uf  IMoiuiirua  anil  Paina, 
withunt,  liuwovur,  inilicntinu  any  plan  oflifu,  lor  attiviiiing  tha 
ona  ami  aruiilinK  tho  othor  ui  tha  beat  roannur.  He  inakua  no 
diatinutiijii  anion);  pluaaurua  and  paina  I'ZcuptinK  wlint  alriotljr 
ooncurna  tliair  vuluu  aa  auch  — inUinsity,  duration,  certainty, 
and  nnurnuHa.  Ilo  niakcH  huppiiiuiut  to  uumn  only  the  pruaonoo 
o(  |ileiuture  and  tlia  uliHeiiuu  of  pnin.  Tlie  runuiiiniitiun  of 
pletwuro  for  any  other  niulive  than  to  procnro  a  ((ruittur  ploiv- 
auro,  or  aroid  a  groator  {win,  be,  diaapprovingly,  turina 
Mceticiam. 

IV. — It  boinff  the  eiiiicnoo  of  hia  ayatom  to  cnnfiilor  Etkioa 
M  »  Code  of  Iowa  diructed  by  Utility,  and  ho  buinu  himaolf 
•  law  reformer  on  tho  f^i-oatuat  Kuale,  w«  mi)(ht  expect  fVom 
him  angguHtiona  for  the  inipruvenunit  uf  KthiuH,  aa  well  aa  fur 
Legialatiun  and  Juriaprudenue.  Ilia  inulnnion  of  the  intoreata 
ot  the  lower  aninialH  hua  beon  rnonlioucd.  Ho  alao  oontonda  fur 
tho  pstrtly  legiiilative  aud  partly  ethical  iuuovalioik^r  Freedom 
of  liivorco. 

The  induconicntH  to  morulily  aro  the  mutivoa  aHKigncd  aa 
working  iu  ita  favour. 

V — Tho  connt'iions  of  KthicH  with  Politics,  tho  pointa  of 
agreement  iiud  tliu  pointa  of  diffurontto  uf  the  two  dcpikrtmunta, 
are  aigniQuil  with  uiipix-codcutud  cure  and  pruciaiou  (Chap. 
XVII.). 

VI. — Ah  r'gnrilH  tho  cunnciiuiig  with  Thonlogy,  ho  giroa 
DO  nncortain  Huund.  It  in  ou  tliia  |)uint  that  ho  atunds  in 
marked  cuutruHt  to  Puivy,  whu  also  prufugBua  Utility  oa  hia 
ethical  fuuudulion. 

Ho  rucogaizoa  religion  aa  furiiiHhing  one  of  tho  S.inctiona 
of  murulify,  althuugh  niton  pcrvortod  int4)  thu  enemy  uf 
utility.  He  conHidora  that  the  al^itu  may  regard  oh  uH'cncea 
any  acta  that  tend  to  diminiah  ur  misapply  tho  iulTuenco  uf 
religion  as  u  motive  t«  civil  uliodionco. 

While  Paley  makes  a  conjoined  rotbronco  to  Scripture  and 
to  Utility  iu  oacertuiuiiig  moral  rules,  Itunlhum  insists  on 
Utility  alone  aa  the  tinal  appeal.  IIu  does  nut  doubt  that  if 
we  hod  a  clour  uuniubiguous  slatenioiit  of  tho  divine  will,  we 
ahould  havo  a  revelation  of  what  is  for  huuiun  luippiuess ;  but 
ho  dislTUsfa  all  intcrpretiitions  of  scripture,  unluNS  thoy  coin- 
cide with  a  perfectly  indeiwudent  scicutitic  iuvugtigulion  of 
tbn  couscqueneca  uf  actions. 
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In  the  '  Disxortitinn  oa  the  progro.M  of  Ethical  Philoaophj 
ohiofly  daring  the  Suvout«entb  anil  Eighteenth  Centanes,' 
Uackintosh  advooatei  a  diiitinct  Ethical  theory.  His  riewi 
Mid  areamonts  occur  partly  in  the  courra  of  bis  criticism  of 
the  uthor  moralists,  and  partly  in  bis  concluding  General 
Remarks  (Section  VII.). 

In  Section  I.,  entitled  Pkelihiitabt  OD3EDTATiOH8,.he  re- 
marks on  the  universality  of  the  distinction  between  Right 
and  Wrong.  On  no  subject  do  men,  in  all  ages,  coinbide  oa 
■o  many  points  as  on  the  general  rules  of  conduct,  and  the 
estimable  qnnlitics  of  character.  Eren  the  grossodt  deviations 
may  be  explained  by  ignorance  of  fiicts,  by  errors  with  respect  to 
the  consequences  of  actions,  or  by  inconsistency  with  admitted 
principles.  In  tribes  where  new-bom  infants  are  exposed, 
the  abiuidoniuent  of  parents  is  condemned ;  the  betrayal  and 
murder  of  strangers  is  condemned  by  the  very  rules  of  faith 
and  humanity,  acknowledged  in  the  cohb  of  countrymen. 

Uu  complains  that,  in  the  enquiry  as  to  the  foundation  of 
morals,  the  two  distinct  questions — as  to  the  Standard  and  the 
Faculty— hay6  seldom  been  fully  disoriminateil.     Thus,  Paley 
opposes  Utility  to  a  Moral  Sense,  not  perceiving  that  the 
two  terms  relate  to  different  subjects;  and  lientham  repeats 
the  mistake.     It  is  posHible  to  represent  Utility  oa  the  criterion 
of  Right,  and  a  Moral  Sense  as  the/i(cu%.     In  another  place, 
he  remarks  that  the  schoolmen  failed  to  draw  the  distinction. 
lA   Section   V.,   entitled    *  Controversies   concerning   the 
W[oral  Faculty  and  the  Social  Affections,*  and  including  the 
^rEthical  theories  coming  between  Ilobbes  and  llutler,  namely, 
'  ^     Cumberland,  Cudworth,  Clarke,  &o.,  he  gives  his  objections 
iji        to  the  scheme  that  founds  moral  distinctions  solely  on  the 
If  Reason.     Reason,  as  such,  can  never  be  a  motive  to  action; 

^,  an  argument  to  dissuade  a  man  from  druokenncss  must  appeal 

%%.>  to  the  pains  of  ill-health,  poverty,  and  iufuniy,  that  is,  to 
»/  ij  Feelings.  The  influence  of  Reason  is  indii'ect ;  it  is  merely  a 
^  ^  channel  whereby  the  objects  of  desire  are  brought  into  vioWi 
i    ,      10  as  to  operate  ou  the  Will. 

I,«>  The  abused  extension  of  the  term  Reason  to  the  moral 

J^'^  fitoulties,  he  ascribes  to  the  obvious  importance  of  Reason  in 
X^  choosing  the  means  of  action,  as  well  as  in  balancing  the  ends, 
^  during  which  operation  the  feelings  are  suspended,  delayed, 

%  S  and  poised  in  a  way  favourable  to  our  lasting  interests.  Henoe 
i  the  antithesis  of  Reason  and  Passion. 
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la  remarking  apon  Loibniti's  riew  of  Disintoroated  Seoti* 
raant,  and  the  cuincidenco  of  Virtae  with  Happiness,  he  sketches 
>|^  own  opinion,  which  is  that  although  every  virtnoug  act 
m^ytttttriead  to  the  g^ator  happinefis  of  the  agnt,  ret  the 
dupotUion  to  virtaous  acts,  in  ita  intrinsic  plcasnres,  far  oot- 
Weigha  all  the  pains  of  solf-saori&ce  that  it  can  eror  occasion. 
'  The  whole  sagacity  and  ingenuity  of  the  world  mny  be  fairly 
challenged  to  point  ont  a  case  in  which  virtaous  dispositions, 
habits,  and  foehngs  are  not  conducive  in  the  highest  degree 
to  the  happiness  of  tiie  individual ;  or  to  maintain  that  he  is 
not  the  happioKt,  whose  moral  seutimeuts  and  aOcctions  are 
such  as  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  any  unlawful  advantage 
being  presented  to  bis  mind.' 

Section  V£.  is  entitled  '  Foundations  of  a  more  Just  Theory 
of  Kthics,'  and  embraces  a  review  of  all  tlio  Ethical  writers, 
from  Butler  downwards.  The  most  palpable  defuct  in  Butler's 
scheme,  is  that  it  affords  no  answer  to  the  question,  '  What  is 
the  diBtingnishing  quality  of  right  actions  f  '  in  other  words. 
What  is  the  Standard  ?  There  is  a  vicious  circle  in  answering 
that  they  are  commanded  by  Consoienco,  fi^r  Conscience 
itself  can  bo  no  otherwise  defined  than  as  tlio  faculty  that 
approves  and  commands  right  actions.  Still,  ho  gives  worm 
commendation  to  Butler  generally;  in  connexion  with  him  ho 
takes  occasion  to  givo  some  farther  hints  as  to  his  own  opinions. 
Two  positions  are  hero  advanced  :  1st,  The  moral  sentiments, 
in  their  mature  state,  are  a  class  of  feelings  with  no  other 
objects  than  the  dispotitioiu  to  voluntary  aclioiu,  and  tlie  aetioni 
fiowing  from  these  dUpotitiotu.  We  approve  some  dispositions 
and  actions,  and  disapprove  others ;  wb  desire  to  cultivate 
them,  and  we  aim  at  tliom  for  lomelhing  in  thointelvet.  This 
position  receives  light  from  the  doctrine  above  quoted  as  to 
the  supreme  happiucsa  of  virtaous  dispositions.  Uis  second 
position  is  that  Conscience  it  an  acquired  principh;  which  ho 
repeats  and  nnfolds  in  subsequent  places. 

Ue  finds  fault  with  Hume  for  ascribing  Virtue  to  qualities 
of  the  Understanding,  and  considers  that  this  is  to  confound 
admiration  with  moral  approbation,  Hume's  general  Ethical 
doctrine,  that  Utility  is  a  uniform  ground  of  moral  distinc* 
tion,  he  says  can  never  be  impagned  until  some  example  be 
produced  of  a  virtae  generally  pernicious,  oi-  a  vice  gener- 
ally beneficial.  But  as  to  the  theory  of  mural  approlmtion, 
or  the  nature  of  the  Faculty,  he  considurs  that  Hume's 
doctrine  of  Benevolence  (or,  still  bettor.  Sympathy)  does  not 
aooonat  for  our  approbation  of  tomporanoe  and  fortitode, 
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nor  for  the  lupremaq/  of  the  Moral  Facnlly  over  all   otbar 
motives. 

He  objects  to  the  theory  of  Adnm  Smith,  that  no  allowance 
is  made  in  it  for  the  transfer  of  oar  feelings,  and  the  disap- 
pearing  of  the  original  reference  from  the  view.  Qronting 
that  oar  approbation  began  in  sympathy,  as  Smith  says,  cer- 
tain it  is,  that  the  adnlt  man  approves  actions  and  dispositions 
as  right,  while  he  is  distinctly  aware  that  no  process  of  sym- 
pathy intervenes  between  the  approval  and  its  object.  He 
repeats,  against  Smith,  the  criticism  on  Hume,  that  the  sym- 
pathies have  no  imperative  character  of  supremacy.  He  further 
remarks  tlmt  the  reference,  in  our  actions,  to  the  point  of  view 
of  the  spectator,  is  rather  on  expedient  for  preserving  oar  im- 
partiality than  a  fundamental  principle  of  Ethics.  It  nearly 
coincides  with  the  Christian  prucc|)t  of  doing  unto  others  as 
we  would  they  should  do  unto  us, — an  admirable  practical 
maxim,  bat,  as  Leibnitz  has  said  truly,  iutonded  only  as  a  cor- 
rection of  self-partiality.  Jjostly,  he  objects  to  Smith,  that 
his  system  renders  all  morality  relative  to  the  pleasure  of  our 
coinciding  in  feeling  with  others,  which  is  merely  to  decide 
on  the  Faculty,  without  considering  the  Standard.  Smith 
shrinks  from  Utility  as  a  standard,  or  ascribes  its  power  over 
our  feelings  to  our  sense  of  the  adaptation  of  moans  to  ends. 

Ho  commends  Smith  for  grounding  Uenevulenco  on  Sym- 
pathy, whereas  Butler,  Uutcheson,  and  Hume  had  grounded 
Sympathy  on  Benevolence. 

It  \a  in  reviewing  Hartley,  whose  distinction  it  was  to 
open  np  the  wide  capabilities  of  the  principle  of  Associivtion, 
that  Mackintosh  develops  at  greatest  length  his  theory  of  the 
derived  nature  of  Con-cionco. 

Adverting  to  the  usual  example  of  the  love  of  money,  he 
remarks  that  the  benevolent  man  might  begin  with  an  in- 
terested affection,  but  might  end  with  a  disint^^rcstod  delight 
in  doing  good.  Self-love,  or  the  principle  of  permanent  well- 
being,  is  gradually  formed  from  the  separate  appetites,  and  is 
at  last  pursued  without  having  them  specially  in  view.  So 
Sympathy  may  perhaps  be  the  transfer,  first,  of  our  own  per» 
goual  feelings  to  other  beings,  and  next.,  of  their  feelings  to 
ourselves,  thereby  engendering  the  social  aifections.  It  is  an 
ancient  and  obstinate  error  of  phitusophcrs  to  regard  these 
two  principles — Self-love  and  Sympathy — as  the  »ource  of  the 
impelling  passions  and  affections,  instead  of  being  the  last 
results  of  them. 

The  chief  elementary  feelings  that  go  tu  constitute  tlie 
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moral  Kontiments  appear  to  bo  QrntitaJe,  Pit;r,  Rcsentmont, 
•nd  Sliitmc.  To  take  the  example  uf  Qratitado.  Acta  of 
benefiouuce  to  onrselvcs  giro  ua  pleasure ;  we  afuociato  this 
pleasure  with  the  beuefnotor,  bo  as  to  regard  him  with  a  feel- 
ing of  complaconoy ;  and  when  wo  view  other  beneficent 
beings  and  acts  there  is  awakened  within  ns  onr  own  ngroe- 
able  experience.  The  process  is  seen  in  the  child,  who  oon- 
tracta  towards  the  nnrso  or  mother  all  the  feelings  of  oom- 
placcncy  arising  from  repeated  pleasnrcs,  and  extends  these 
by  similarity  to  other  resembling  persons.  As  itoon  as  com- 
placency takes  the  form  of  aetiun,  it  becomes  (according  to 
the  author's  theory,  connecting  conscience  with  will),  a  part 
of  the  Conscience.  So  ninch  for  the  development  of  Qniti- 
tude.  Kext  as  to  Pity.  The  likeness  of  the  outwanl  signs  of 
emotion  makes  as  transfer  to  others  oar  own  feelings,  and 
thereby  becomes,  even  more  than  gratitude,  a  source  of  bene- 
volence ;  being  one  of  the  first  motives  to  impart  the  benefits 
connected  with  aflcction.  In  onr  sympathy  with  the  safl'eror, 
we  cannot  but  approve  the  actions  that  relievo  suffering,  and 
the  dispositions  that  prompt  them.  Wu  also  enter  into  his 
Resentment,  or  anger  towards  the  causes  of  jiain,  and  the 
•ctions  and  dispositions  corresponding  ;  and  this  sympathctio 
anger  is  at  length  detached  from  special  cases  and  extended 
to  all  wrong-doers ;  and  is  the  root  of  the  most  indispensable 
oomponnd  of  our  moral  faculties,  the  '  Sense  of  Justice.' 

"To  these  internal  growths,  from  Gratitude,  Pity,  and  Bo- 
Mntmont,  must  be  added  the  education  by  means  of  well- 
framed  penal  laws,  which  are  the  lasting  declaration  of  the 
moral  indignation  of  mankind.  These  laws  may  be  obeyed  as 
mero  compulsory  duties ;  but  with  the  generous  sentiments 
concurring,  men  may  rise  above  duty  to  virtue,  and  may  con- 
tract that  excellence  of  nut'ire  whence  acts  of  boncliconee 
flow  of  their  own  accord. 

He  next  explains  the  growth  of  Remorse,  as  another  ele- 
ment of  the  Moral  Sense.  The  abhorrence  that  we  feel  for 
bad  actions  is  extended  to  the  agent ;  and,  in  spite  of  certain 
obstacles  to  its  full  manifestation,  that  abhorrence  Ls  prompted 
when  the  agent  is  self.  /s 

Tho'theory  of  derivation  is  bound  to  aconnnt  for  the  fact, 
.  recognized  in  the  language  of  mankind,  tlyiC  the  Moral  Faculty 
ii  OKB.  The  principle  of  association  jymild  aocoant  for  the 
fusion  of  many  diiferent  sentiments  iiiu>  one  product,  wherein 
the  component  parts  would  cease  to  be  discerned  ;  but  this  is 
MOt  enough.      >Vhy  do  those  particular  sentiments  and  no 
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others  ooalosce  in  the  total — ConBcience.  The  anatrer  il  what 
WM  formerly  given  with  reference  to  Bntler;  namely,  while 
all  other  feelings  relate  to  outward  objects,  the  fuelinf^ 
bronght  together  in  oonscionce,  contemplate  ezolneiively  Me 
ditpotilioni  and  actions  of  voluntary  agentt.  Conscience  is  thna 
an  acqaired  facolty,  bat  one  that  is  univerially  and  necetsarily 
acquired. 

The  derivation  is  farther  ezempllBcd  by  a  comparison  with 
the  feelings  of  Taste.  These  may  have  an  original  reference 
to  fitness — as  in  the  beauty  of  a  horse — bnt  they  do  not  attain 
their  proper  character  nntil  the  conaideration  of  fitness  dis- 
appears. So  far  they  resemble  the  moral  faculty.  They 
diner  from  it,  however,  in  this,  that  taste  ends  in  passive  con- 
tempUtion  or  quiescent  delight ;  conscience  looks  so|ely  to  the 
•cts  aih^dispositions  of  voluntary  agents.  This  is  the  author's 
favourite  way  of  expressing  what  is  otherwise  called  the  au- 
thority aiiid  supremacy  of  conscience. 

To  sum  up  : — the  principal  constituents  of  the  moral  sense 
are  Gratitude,  Sympathy  (or  Pityj,  Bcsentment,  and  Shame ; 
the  secondary  and  aaziliary  causes  are  Education,  Imitation, 
Qenoral  Opinion,  Laws  and  Government. 

In  criticising  Paluy,  he  illnstratcs  forcibly  the  position, 
that  Ileligion  mnst  prc-suppose  Morality. 

His  criticism  of  licntluim  gives  him  an  oppoHunity  of 
remarking  on  the  modes  of  carrying  into  elTect  the  principle 
of  Utility  as  tlio  Standard.  Uo  repeats  his  favourite  doctrine 
of  the  inherent  pleasures  of  a  virtuous  disposition,  as  the 
grand  circumstance  rendering  virtue  profitable  and  vice  on- 
profitable.  He  even  uses  the  Platonic  figure,  and  compares 
vice  to  mental  distemper.  It  is  his  complaint  against  Bentham 
and  the  later  supporters  of  Utility,  that  they  have  misplaced 
th6  opplication  of  the  principle,  and  have  enconraged  the  too 
freqnont  appeal  to  calculation  in  the  details  of  condnct.. 
Hence  arii>o  sophistical  evasions  of  mond  rules ;  men  will  slide 
from  general  to  particular  consequences;  apply  the  test  of 
utility  to  actions  and  not  to  dispositions ;  and,  in  short,  take 
too  much  upon  themselves  in  settling  questions  of  moral  right 
and  wrong.  [He  might  have  remarked  that  the  power  of  per- 
T  verting  the  standard  to  individual  interests  is  not  confined  to 
the  followers  of  Utility.]  He  introduces  the  saying  attributed 
to  Andrew  Fletcher,  *  that  he  would  lose  bis  life  to  serve  hip 
oonntry,  but  would  not  do  a  base  thing  to  save  it.* 

He  farther  remarks  on  the  tendency  of  Bentham  and  his 
followers  to  treat  Etbios  too  juridically.     He  would  probablj 
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•dmH  that  Ethics  is  atrioUy  speaking  a  code  of  laws,  bat  dmwt 
the  line  between  it  and  the  juridical  code,  by  the  diitinotion 
of  dispofiitioui  and  actions.  We  may  have  to  approve  the 
•ntbor  of  an  injorioas  action,  becanse  it  is  well-meant ;  tlie  ' 
law  mnst  nerertheless  punish  it.  Herein  Ethics  has  its 
alliance  with  Religion,  which  looks  at  the  dispbgition  or  the 
heart. 

He  is  disappointed  at  finding  that  Dagald  Stewart,  who 
made  applications  of  thp  law  of  association  and  appreciated  its 
powers,  hold  beck  from,  and  discountenanced,  the  attempt  of 
Hartley  t<xi<esolTa  the  Moral  Sense,  styling  it  '  an  ingenious 
refinement  on  the  Selfish  system,'  and  representing  those 
opposed  to  himself  in  Ethics  as  deriring  the  affections  from 
'self-lore.'  He  repeats  that  the  derivation  theory  affirms  the 
disinteresiednew  of  human  actions  as  strongly  as  Butler  him- 
self; while  it  gets  over  the  objection  from  the  mnltiplioation 
of  original  principles;  and  aficribos  the  result  to  the  operation 
of  a  real  agent. 

In  replying  to  Brown's  refusal  to  ncoopt  the  deriva- 
tion of  Conscience,  on  the  ground  tluit  the  process  belongs 
to  a  time  beyond  remembrance,  he  affirms  it  to  be  a  snfiicient 
theory,  if  the  supposed  action  rc»emble»  what  we  know  to  be 
the  operation  of  the  principle  whore  we  have  direct  experience 
of  it 

His  concluding  Sect^n,  VII.,  entitled  General  Bemarks, 
gives  some  farther  explanations  of  his  charaotcristic  views. 

He  takes  up  the  principle  of  Utility,  at  the  point  where 
Brown  bogled  at  it ;  quoting  Brown's  concession,  that  Utility 
and  virtue  are  so  related,  that  there  is  perhaps  no  action 
generally  folt  to  bo  virtuous  that  is  not  bcncficiivl,  and  that 
•very  case  of  benefit  willingly  done  excites  approbation.  He 
■trikes  ont  Brown's  word.'  perhaps,'  as  making  the  affirmation 
either  conjectural  or  useless ;  and  contends  thul  the  two  facts, — 
morality  and  the  general  benefit, — being  co-extensive,  shonld 
bo  reciprocally  tests  of  each  other.  He  qualifies,  as  usual,  by 
not  allowing  utility  to  be,  on  all  occasions,  the  immediate 
incentive  of  actions.  He  holds,  however,  that  the  main  doctrine 
ia  an  essential  corollary  from  the  Divine  Benevolence. 

He  then  replies  specifically  to  the  question,  '  AThy  is  ntility 
not  to  be  the  sole  end  present  to  the  mind  of  {ho  virtuous 
agent  ? '  The  answer  is  found  in  the  limits  of  man's  focnlties. 
Every  man  is  not  always  able,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  to 
calculate  all  the  consequences  of  our  actions.  But  it  is  not  to 
be  concluded  from  this,  that  the  calculation  uf  conscquonoes  is 
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impraoUcable  in  moral  sabjocta.  To  calculate  the  genwftl 
tendency  of  every  sort  of  liamon  action  is,  he  contends,  a  pos- 
sible, easy,  and  common  operation.  Tlie  general  )rood  oflects 
of  temperance,  prudence,  fortitude,  jastice,  benevolence,  grati' 
tnde,  veracity,  ttdolity,  domestic  aud  patriotic  aQuctions,  may 
be  pronounced  with  as  little  error,  as  the  best  fuuudod  maxims 
of  the  ordinary  business  of  life. 

He  vindicates  the  rules  of  sexual  morality  on  Ibo  grounds 
of  benevolence. 

Ho  then  discusses  the  question,  (on  which  he  had  charged 
Hume  with  mistake),  '  Why  is  approbation  confined  to  volun- 
tary acts  ?  '  He  thinks  it  but  a  partial  solution  to  <ay  that 
approbation  and  disapprolmtiun  are  wasted  on  what  is  not  in 
the  power  of  the  will.  The  full  solution  ho  considers  to  be 
found  in  the  mode  of  derivation  of  the  Aoral  sentiment; 
which,  accordingly,  he  re-discussea  at  some  length.  Ho  pro- 
duces the  analoffics  of  chemistry  to  show  that  compounds 
may  be  totally  dillurent  from  their  elements.  He  insists  on 
the  fact  that  a  derived  pleasure  is  not  the  less  a  pleasure;  it 
may  even  survive  the  primary  pleasure.  Solf-lovc  (impro- 
perly BO  called)  is  intelligible  if  its  origin  be  referred  to  Asso- 
ciation, but  not  if  it  \k  considered  as  prior  to  the  appetites 
and  passions  that  furnish  its  materials.  And  as  the  pleasure 
derived  from  low  objects  may  bo  transferred  to  the  most  pure, 
so  Disinterestedness  may  originate  with  self,  and  yet  become 
as  entirely  detached  from  tliat  origin  as  if  the  two  had  never 
been  connected.  ) 

He  then  repeats  his  doctrine,  that  these  social  or  dis- 
interested sentiments  prompt  the  will  as  the  means  of  their 
gratification.  Ucncc,  by  a  farther  transfer  of  association,  the 
voluntary  acts  share  in  the  delight  felt  in  the  affections  that 
determine  them.  Wo  then  desire  to  experience  beneficeitt 
volitwns,  and  to  cultivate  the  dispositions  to  these.  Such 
dispositions  arc  at  lost  desired  for  their  own  sake ;  and,  when 
so  desired,  constitute  tlio  Moral  Sense,  Conscience,  or  the 
Moral  Sentiment,  in  its  ponsnmmatod  form.  Thus,  by  a 
fourth  or  fifth  stage  of  derivation  from  the  original  pleasures 
and  pains  of  our  constitution,  we  arrive  at  tliis  highly  complex 
I  product,  called  our  moral  natuw. 

Nor  is  this  all.  We  must  not  look  at  the  side  of  ^digna- 
tion  to  the  wrong-door.  We  are  angry  at  those  who  dis- 
appoint our  wish  for  the  happiness  of  others;  we  make  their 
resentment  our  own.  Wo  hence  approve  of  the  actions  and 
dispositions  for  punishing  such  ofl'uudcrs;   while  we  bo  far 
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■jrmpathiw  with  the  cnlprit  as  to  disapprove  of  exoess  of 
pDniHhmeDt.  Such  moderated  anger  is  the  Bense  of  Jastioe, 
and  is  a  new  element  of  Conscience.  Of  all  the  virtues,  this  is 
the  one  most  direethj  aided  by  a  conviction  of  general  interest 
or  Dtilitjr.  All  laws  profess  it  as  their  end.  Hence  the 
importance  of  good  criminal  laws  to  the  mor.il  educatioa  of 
mankind. 

Among  oontributary  streams  to  tho  moral  faculty,  he 
eriomerates  courage,  energy,  and  decision,  properly  directed. 

He  recognizes  'duties  to  ourselves,'  although  condemning 
the  expression  as  absurd.  Intemperance,  improvidence, 
timidity  are  morally  wrong.  Still,  as  in  other  cases,  a  man 
is  not  truly  virtuous  on  such  points,  till  he  loves  them  for 
their  own  sake,  and  even  performs  thorn  without  an  effort. 
Tbese  prudential  qualities  having  an  inflivnnce  on  tbo  will, 
resemble  in  that  the  other  constituents  of  Conscience.  As 
a  final  result,  all  those  sentiments  whose  object  is  a  state 
of  the  will  become  intimately  and  inscpunibly  blended  in  the 
nnity  of  Conscience,  tho  arbiter  and  judi^o  of  human  actions, 
the  lawful  authority  over  every  motive  to  conduct. 

In  this  grand  coalition  of  the  public  and  the  private  fool- 
ings,  he  scos  a  decisive  illustration  of  the  reforonco  of  moral 
sentiments  to  the  Will.  Ho  farther  recognizes  in  it  a  solution 
of  the  great  problem  of  tho  relation  of  virtue  to  private  interest. 
Qualities  useful  to  ourselves  ore  raised  to  the  rank  of  virtues  ; 
«nd  qualities  usi-ful  to  others  are  converted  into  pleasures. 
In  moral  reasonings,  we  are  enabled  to  bring  home  virtuous 
inducements  by  the  medium  of  self-interest ;  we  can  assure  a 
man  that  by  cultivating  tho  disposition  towards  otlior  men's 
happiness  he  gains  a  scmree  of  liappiness  to  himself. 

The  question.  Why  wo  do  not*inorally  approve  in- 
voluntary actions,  is  now  answered.  Conscience  is  associated 
exclusively  with  the  dispositions  and  actions  of  voluntary 
agents.     Conscience  and  Will  are  co-extensive. 

A  difficulty  reraiiin.s.  '  If  moral  approbation  involve  no 
perception  of  benelicial  tendency,  how  do  we  make  out  the 
ooiucidenco  of  the  two  ?  '  It  might  seera  that  tho  foundation 
of  morals  is  thus  mndo  to  rest  on  a  coincidence  that  is 
mysterious  and  fantastic.  According  to  the  author,  the  con- 
olusive  answer  is  this.  Although  Conscience  rarely  con- 
templates anything  so  disUiut  as  the  welfare  of  all  sentient 
beings,  yet  in  detail  it  obviously  points  to  the  prodnction  of 
happiness.  Tho  social  affections  all  promote  happiness. 
Every  one  must  observe  tho  tendonoy  of  justice  to  the  welfare 
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of  Moiety.  The  angry  passions,  a*  ministers  of  marality, 
remore  hindrances  to  hamao  welfiwe.  Tho  private  dosirei 
hare  respoolr  to  our  own  happiness.  Every  element  of  oon- 
science  has  thus  some  portion  of  happiness  for  its  object.  All 
the  affuctions  contribnte  to  the  general  well-being,  althoagh  it 
is  not  necessary,  nor  wonld  it  be  fit,  that  the  agent  should  be 
distracted  by  the  contemplation  of  that  rast  and  remote  object. 

T<)  sum  np  Mackintosh : — 

I. — On  the  Standard,  ho  pronounces  for  Utility,  with 
certain  modifications  and  explanations.  The  Utility  ia  the 
remote  and  final  jnstification  of  all  actions  oocoanted  right, 
bat  not  tho  immediate  motive  in  the  mind  of  the  agent.  [It 
may  justly  bo  feared,  that,  by  placing  so  much  stress  on  tho 
delights  attendant  on  virtuons  action,  he  gives  an  opening  for 
the  admission  of  $eiUiment  into  the  consideration  of  Utility.] 

II. — In  the  Psychology  ^f  Ethics,  he  regards  the  Con- 
science as  a  derived  or  generated  faculty,  the  result  of  a 
series  of  associations.  He  assigns  the  primary  feelings  that 
enter  into  it,  and  traces  the  diOerent  stages  of  tho  growth. 
The  distinctive  feature  of  Couscienoe  is  its  close  relation  to 
the  Will.  ^ 

He  does  not  consider  tho  problem  of  Libei-ty  and  Kcoessity. 

He  makes  Disinterested  Sentiment  a  secondary  or  derived 
feelingr — a  stage  on  the  rood  to  Conscience.  While  maintain- 
ing strongly  the  disinterested  cliarnctor  of  tho  sentiment,  he 
considers  that  it  may  be  fully  accounted  for  by  derivation 
from  our  primitive  self- regarding  feelings,  and  dciiios,  as 
against  Stewart  and  Urown,  that  this  gives  it  a  svlfi^jh  clio- 
racter. 

Lie  carries  the  process  of  associntive  growth  a  step 
farther,  and  maintains  that  we  re-convert  disinterestedness 
into  a  lefty  delight — the  delight  in  goodness  for  its  own  sake; 
to  attain  this  characteristic  is  the  highest  mark  of  a  vii'tuous 
character. 

HI.— His  Summnm  Bonnm,  or  Theory  of  Hnppiucss,  is 
contained  in  his  much  iterated  doctrine  of  tlie  delicionsness 
of  virtuous  conduct,  by  which  he  proposes  to  ctTect  the  recon- 
ciliation of  our  own  good  with  the  gojxi  of  others — prudence 
with  virtue.  Virtue  is  '  an  inward  fountain  of  pure  delight;' 
the  pleasure  of  benevolence,  '  if  it  cuuld  become  lasting  and 
intense,  would  convert  the  heart  into  a  heaven ;'  they  alone 
are  happy,  or  truly  virtuous,  that  do  not  need  the  motive  of  a 
regard  to  outward  oonsequencos. 

His  chief  Ethical  precursor  in  this  vein  is  Slioftesbury ; 
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bat  he  is  easily  ablo  to  prodaco  from  Theologians  abundant 
iterations  of  it. 

IV. — He  has  no  special  viows  as  to  the  Moral  Code.  With 
reference  to  the  inducements  to  virtue,  ho  thinks  be  has  a 
ponrerful  lever  in  the  delights  that  the  virtuous  disposition 
confers  on  its  owner. 

v. — His  theory  of  the  connexion  of  Ethics  and  Politics  is 
stated  in  his  account  of  IScntham,  whom  ho  charges  with 
making  morality  too  judicial. 

VI. — The  relations  of  ilonility  to  Religion  are  a  matter  of 
frequent  and  special  consideration  in  Mackintosh. 

JAXIKS  MILL.        [1783-183G.] 

The  work  of  Jamci  Mill,  entithxl  the  'Analj-sis  of  the 
Human  Mind,'  is  distinguished,  in  the  first  place,  by  tlio 
studied  precision  of  its  definitions  of  all  leading  terms,  giving 
it  a  permanent  value  as  a  logical  discipline ;  and  in  the  secouil 
place,  by  the  sncccssfnl  carrying  out  of  the  principle  of  Asso- 
ciation in  explaining  the  powera  of  the  mind.  Tho  author 
endeavours  to  show  that  tho  moral  feelings  are  a  complex 
product  or  growth,  of  which  the  ultimate  constituents  are  our 
pleasurable  and  painful  sensations.  Wo  shall  present  a  brief 
abstract  of  the  course  of  his  exposition,  as  given  iu  Chnpters 
XVII.— XXIII.  of  tho  Analysis. 

Tho  pleasurable  and  painful  sensations  being  assumed,  it 
is  important  to  take  notice  of  their  Causes,  both  immediate 
and  remote,  by  whoso  means  they  can  be  secured  or  avoided. 
Wo  contract  a  habit  of  passing  rapidly  fmm  every  sensation 
to  its  procuring  cause ;  and,  as  in  tho  ty])ical  ca.so  of  money, 
these  causes  are  apt  to  rank  higher  in  importance,  to  take  a 
Ifreater  hold  on  the  mind,  than  the  sensations  thonisulvcs. 
The  mind  is  not  much  interested  in  attending  to  the  sensa- 
tion ;  that  can  provide  for  itself  Tho  mind  is  deeply  interested 
in  attending  to  tho  cause. 

Tho  author  next  (XIX.)  considers  the  Ideas  of  the  plea- 
Borablo  sensations,  and  of  the  causes  of  them.  Tho  Idea  of 
a  pain  is  not  the  same  os  the  pain  ;  it  is  a  complex  state,  con- 
taining, no  doubt,  an  element  of  pain  ;  and  the  name  for  it  is 
Aversion.  So  the  name  for  an  idea  of  pleasure  is  Desire. 
Now,  these  states  extend  to  tho  causes  of  piiins  and  pleasures, 
though  in  other  respects  indifferent ;  we  li;ivi'  nn  aversion  for 
a  certain  drug,  but  thoro  is  in  this  a  transitinn  highly  iiluslra- 
tire  of  tho  force  of  the  associating  principle  ;  our  real  aversiuo 
li 
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beingr  to  a  biiter  sensation,  and  not  to  the  vuiblo  appMnuuM 
of  the  drug. 

Allading  (XX.)  to  the  important  diiTerouco  between  past 
I  ^  s^  and  future  time  in  our  ideas  of  pleasure  and  pain,  he  defines 
^  >  Hope  and  Fear  as  the  contemplation  of  a  pleasurable  or  of  a 
.«>  jl       painfnl  sensation,  as  future,  but  not  certain. 

When  the  immediate  causes  of  pleasurable  and  painful 
sensations  are  viewed  as  past  or  future,  wo  liave  a  now 
series  of  states.  In  the  past,  they  are  called  Love  and 
Hatred,  oi'  Aversion  ;  in  the  future,  tlie  idea  of  a  pleasure,  08 
certain  in  its  orrival,  is  Joy — as  probable,  Hop8*^he  idea  of 
future  pain  (certain)  is  not  marked  otherwise  tlian  by  tho 
names  lliiti-ed.  Aversion,  Horror;  the  idea  of  the  pain  as 
probable  is  uoine  form  of  dread . 

Tho  remote  causes  of  our  pleasures  and  pains  are  more 
interesting  than  tbo  ininicdiato  causes.  Tho  reason  is  their 
wide  command.  Thus,  Wealth,  Power,  and  Dignity  are  causes 
cf  a  great  range  of  ploo-sures :  Poverty,  Impotence,  and  C'on- 
tcmptibility,  of  a  wide  range  of  pains.  For  one  thing,  tho 
first  are  the  means  of  procuring  the  services  of  our  follow- 
creoturcs  ;  this  fact  is  of  the  highest  eonse(|ucnce  in  morals,  as 
showing  how  deeply  our  hapi)ineR8  is  entwined  witli  tho 
actions  of  oilier  l)eing8.  The  author  illustrates  at  length  the 
influence  of  these  remote  and  comprehensive  agent-ics ;  and  as 
it  is  an  influence  entirely  the  result  of  association,  it  attests 
the  magnitude  of  that  power  of  tho  mind. 

But  our  fellow-creatures  are  tho  subjects  of  alToctions,  not 
merely  as  the  instrumentality  set  in  motion  by  Wealth,  Power, 
»nd  Dignity,  but  in  their  proper  personality.  This  loads  tho 
antbor  to  the  consideration  of  tho  pleasurable  all'ections  of 
Friendship,  Kindness,  Family,  Country,  Party,  Jilankind.  He 
resolves  them  all  into  associations  with  our  primitive  plea- 
sures. Thus,  to  take  tho  example  of  Kindness,  which  will 
show  how  ho  deals  with  tho  disiuterestod  affection ; — The  idea 
of  a  man  enjoying  a  train  of  pleasures,  or  happiness,  is  felt  by 
everybody  to  be  a  pleasurable  idea ;  this  can  arise  from 
nothing  but  tho  association  of  our  own  pleasures  with  the 
idea  of  his  pleasures.  Tho  pleasurable  association  composed 
of  the  ideas  of  a  man  and  of  his  pleasures,  and  tho  painful 
association  composed  of  the  idea  of  a  man  and  of  his  pains,  aro 
both  Affections  inehulcd  under  one  name  Kindiiosn  ;  although 
in  the  second  case  it  has  tlio  more  specific  name  Compassion. 

Under  the  other  heads,  the  author's  uluoidation  is  fuller, 
but  his  principle  is  the  same. 
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llo  next  goes  on  (XXII.)  to  MoTn'KS.  Wlion  the  idea  of 
a  Pleasure  is  associated  witii  an  action  of  our  own  as  tlie 
cause,  that  .  peculiar  state  of  mind  is  generated,  called  a 
motive.  I'lio  idea  of  the  pleasure,  without  the  idea  of  an 
uetion  fo)*  gaining  it,  does  not  amount  to  a  motive.  Kvcry 
pleasure  may  become  a  motive,  but  every  motive  docs  not  end 
in  action,  because  there  may  be  counter-motives;  and  the 
strength  attained  by  motives  depends  greatly  on  education 
The  facility  of  being  acted  on  by  motives  of  a  particular  kind 
is  a  Disposition.  Wo  have,  in  connexion  with  all  our  leading 
pleasures  and  pains,  names  indicating  their  motive  cflicacy. 
Gluttony  is  both  motive  and  disposition;  i<o  Lu.st  and  Drunken- 
ness; with  the  added  sonso  of  reprobation  in  nil  the  three. 
FriendNliip  ia  a  name  for  Affection,  Motive,  and  Disposition. 

In  Chapter  XXIII.,  the  aot.hor  nmkes  the  application  of  his 
principles  to  Ethics.  The  actions  emanating  from  ourselves, 
combined  with  those  emanating  from  onr  fellow-crcatureB,  ex- 
ceed all  other  Cansos  of  our  Pleasures  and  P.iins.  Consequently 
such  actions  are  objects  of  intense  aB'ection.s  or  rcgimls. 

The  actions  whence  advantages  accrue  arc  classed  nnder 
the  four  titles.  Prudence,  Fortitude,  Justice,  Itenevolence. 
The  two  first — Prudence  and  Fortitude  [in  fact.  Prudence] — 
express  acts  useful  to  ourselves  in  tho  first  insianec,  to  others 
in  tho  second  instance.  Justice  and  Uenevolenco  express  acts 
useful  to  others  in  the  first  instance,  to  oui-selves  in  the  second 
instance.  We  have  two  sets  of  association  with  all  tlicso  acts, 
one  set  with  them  ;is  onr  own,  another  80t  with  them  as  other 
people's.  With  Prudence  (and  Fortitude)  a.s  our  own  acts, 
we  associate  good  to  oui-selves,  either  in  the  shape  of  po.sitivo 
plou.sare,  or  as  warding  off  |iuin.  Thus  lnvbour  is  raised  to 
importance  by  numerous  associations  of  both  t:la.sses.  Farther, 
Prndence,  involving  the  foresight  of  a  train  of  consequences, 
requires  a  large  measure  of  knowledge  of  things  animate  and 
inanimate.  Courage  is  defined  by  tho  author,  incurring  tho 
chance  of  Evil,  that  is  danger,  for  the  sake  of  a  preponderant 
good ;  which,  too,  stands  in  need  of  knowledge.  Now,  when 
tho  ideas  of  acts  of  Prudenoe  and  acts  of  Courage  liavo  been 
Hssociatcd  sufficiently  often  with  beneficial  consequences,  tliey 
bodome  pleasurable  ideas,  or  Affections,  and  tliey  have  also, 
frotti  tho  nature  of  the  case,  the  character  of  Motives.  In 
sho^jt,  there  is  nothing  in  prudential  conduct  that  may  not  bo 
exptfttned  by  u  series  of  associations,  grounded  on  our  ploa- 
sorabit!  and  pniiiful  sensations,  on  tlio  ideas  of  them,  and  ou 
the  id^s  of  their  causes. 
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The  real  difHcnlty  nttachcs  to  Jnstico  nnd  to  Buncflcenoo. 

As  to  Justice.  Slen,  in  society,  Imvo  found  it  essoritial  for; 
nintnal  benefit,  that  tho  powers  of  Iiidividiiala  over  tlio  general  ■ 
caiiKcs  of  gooii  slionid  be  fixed  liy  certain  rules,  that  is,  liaws. 
Acts  done  in  aorordance  witli  tliose  rules  are  Just  Acts ;  al- 
thongh,  wlien  duly  considered,  they  are  seen  to  include  tho 
main  fact  of  benefieonco,  tho  good  of  others.  To  tho  perform- 
ance of  a  certain  cla.ss  of  just  acts,  our  Fellow-creatnres  annex 
penalties ;  these,  thoivforc,  are  determined  partly  by  Prndence  ; 
others  remain  to  bo  performed  voluntarily,  and  for  them  tho 
motive  is  Ueneficeiicc. 

What  then  ia  the  source  of  tho  motives  towards  Bene- 
ficence? How  do  the  idesis  of  acts,  having  tho  good  of  our 
fellows  for  their  end,  Iwcome  AlTections  and  Afotives?  In  tho 
first  place,  wo  have  associations  of  pleasure  with  all  tho 
pleasurable  feelings  of  fellow-creatures,  and  hence,  with  such 
acts  of  ours  as  yielil  them  pleasure.  In  tho  second  place, 
those  are  the  acts  for  procuring  to  ourselves  the  lavourable 
Disposition  ot  our  I'Vllow-nien,  so  that  we  have  farther  asso- 
ciations of  the  jilea.snrcs  ihnving  from  such  favounihle  dispo- 
hitions.  Thus,  by  the  union  of  two  sets  of  infinences — two 
streams  of  association — the  Idea  of  our  beneficent  acts  becomes 
a  pleasurable  idea,  that  is,  an  Affection,  and,  being  connected 
with  actions  of  ours,  is  also  a  ^Motive.  Such  is  the  genesis  of 
Beneficent  or  Disinterested  impul.scs. 

We  have  next  a  class  of  associations  with  other  men's 
performance  of  tho  smcral  virtues.  The  Prudence  and  tho 
Fortitude  of  others  are  directly  beneficial  to  them,  and  in- 
directly beneficial  to  us;  and  with  both  these  consequences 
we  have  necessarily  agreeable  a.s30ciatioiis.  The  Justice  nnd 
the  Beneficence  of  otlier  men  are  so  directly  beneficial  to  the 
olijects  of  them,  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  not  in  have  plea- 
surable associations  with  acts  of  Justice  and  lieneficence,  first 
as  concerns  our.selves  in  ]>arti('nlar,  and  next  as  concerns  tho 
acts  generally.  Ili'nee,  therefore,  the  rise  of  All'ections  and 
Motives  in  favour  of  these  two  virtues.  As  tlierc  is  nothing 
so  deeply  interesting  to  iiie  as  that  tho  acts  of  men,  regarding 
myself  immediately,  should  be  nets  of  Justice  nnd  Beneficence, 
and  the  acts  repmliiig  themselves  immediately,  acts  of  Pru- 
dence and  Forlilucle  ;  it  follows  that  I  have  an  iutercst  in  all 
such  acts  of  my  own  as  operate  to  cause  those  acts  in  others. 
By  similar  aet.s  of  our  own,  by  flic  manifestation  of  dispositions 
to  perform  those  acts,  we  obtain  tlieir  reciprocal  perforraanco 
by  others.    There  is  thus  a  highly  complex,  concurring  atimnlas 
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to  ncti  of  virtue, — a  largo  aggregate  of  innueiices  of  association, 
the  power  at  bottom  being  still  onr  own  pleoKurablo  and  pain- 
ful Bonsations.  We  must  add  the  oticriptiuu  of  Praise,  an 
influenco  remarkable  for  its  wide  pnipagation  and  groat  etli- 
cacy  over  men's  minds,  and  no  less  reinarkablo  as  u  proof  of 
tbe  range  of  tlio  associating  princi  pic,  cspc^cially  in  its  cliaractcr 
of  Fa^o,  which,  in  tlio  case  of  future  lame,  is  a  purely  ideal 
or  associated  delight.  Equally,  if  not  more,  striking  aro  the 
illuKtrationa  from  Dispraise.  Tho  ossoeidtioiis  of  Disgrace, 
even  when  not  sufficient  to  rtsstrain  tho  pcrl'urmaneo  of  acts 
abhorred  by  mankind,  aro  able  to  produce  the  liorrors  of 
Keuiorse,  tho  mosfc  intense  of  human  Kiiil'eriiigH.  The  love  of 
praise  leads  by  one  stop  to  tho  love  of  I'l-nisewortliiness;  the 
dread  of  blame,  to  tho  dread  of  Ulamesvorthiuess. 

Of  these  various  Motives,  the  must  eoui^tant  in  operation, 
and  the  most  in  use  in  moral  training,  are  I'niiso  and  Illame. 
It  is  tho  sensibility  to  Praino  and  Blame — tho  joyful  feelings 
ossociat«d  with  tho  one,  and  the  dread  ossociatcd  with  the 
other — that  gives  ell'ect  to  l'oi'Li.Atl  OlMXlox,  or  tho  PoruLAB 
Sanchon,  an<l,  with  reference  to  men  generally,  the  Mobal 
Saxciiox. 

The  other  niptives  to  virtue,  namely,  the  n.'suclalidn  of  our 
own  acts  of  Justice  and  lleiieficeuce,  as  cause,  with  other 
men's  as  effects,  are  subject  to  strong  counteraction,  lor  wo 
can  rai-ely  perform  such  acts  without  saciilice  to  ourselves. 
Still,  there  is  in  all  men  a  certain  surjilus  (jf  motive  from  this 
cause,  just  as  there  is  a  surplus  from  the  aKsucialion  of  acts  of 
ours,  hostile  to  other  men,  with  a  return  of  hostility  on  their 
part. 

The  best  names  for  the  aggregate  Allcction,  JlMlive,  and 
Disposition  in  this  important  region  of  coiuhict,  aro  Mnral 
Approhatinn  a;ul  lyuMpprohtttimi.  The  terms  ilornl  Sense, 
Sense  of  Right  and  Wrong,  Love  of  Viituo  and  liatred  of 
Vice,  are  not  equally  appropriate.  Virtue  and  Morality  are 
other  synonyms. 

In  tho  work  entitled,  'A  Fragment  on  Mackintosh,'  there 
are  aflbrded  farther  illustrations  pf  the  author's  derivation  of 
the  Moral  Sentiment,  together  with  an  exposition  and  <!elenco 
of  Utility  as  thes^ndard,  in  which  his  viowsaresuhsfautially  at 
one  \jiiU»Jiui*tlmm.    Two  or  three  references  will  bo  BulHcient. 

In  the  statement  (jf  the  questions  in  dispnle  in  Morals, 
be  objects  to  tlift  words  'test'  and  'criterion,'  as  expressing 
tho  standard.  Alio  considers  it  a  mistake  to  de.vigtiato  as  a 
•  test'  what  is  tho  thing  itself;  the  test  of  Morality  is  Morality 
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Properly,  tho  thing  testing  is  ono  thing ;  the  thing 
Hnolhor  thing.  Thu  sikmo  objection  would  apply  to  the  use  of 
the  word  Standard  ;  so  tliat  the  only  form  of  Ihu  first  question 
uf  Ethics  would  bo,  What  it  morality  P  What  docs  it  oon- 
sibt  in  P  [Tho  remark  ia  just,  but  soinowlmt  li}'])crcritioal. 
The  illostratioa  from  Chemical  testing  ih  not  ti'uu  in  foot ; 
the  test  of  gold  is  some  eKseutiul  attribute  of  gold,  as  its  weight. 
And  when  we  wish  to  determine  as  to  a  certain  act,  whether 
it  is  a  moral  act,  wo  compare  it  with  what  we  deem  tho  essen- 
tial quality  of  moral  acts — Utility,  our  Moral  Instinct,  Ac. — 
and  tho  o))eration  is  not  improperly  called  testing  tho  oot. 
Bince,  thoreforo,  whatever  wo  agree  upon  as  the  essence  of 
morality,  must  be  praoticully  used  by  ua  as  a  test,  criterion, 
or  standard,  there  unnnot  bo  nuicli  harm  in  calling  this  esson- 
tiul  quality  the  standard,  althongh  the  designation  is  to  a  cer- 
tain i-iitiMit.  fijjnralive.] 

The  author  has  soino  adilitional  reniarlcs  on  tho  derivation 
of  our  Disinterested  feelings :  ho  reitenites  the  position  ex- 
pressed in  tho  '  Analysis,'  that  although  wo  have  feelings 
directly  tending  to  the  good  of  others,  they  are  nevertheless 
the  growth  of  feelings  that  ai-o  rooted  in  self.  Thiit  feelings 
should  bo  detached  from  their  original  root  is  a  well  known- 
phenomenon  of  tho  mind. 

His  illustrations  of  Utility  are  a  valuable  contribution  to 
tho  defence  of  that  doctrine,  lie  r(])lics  to  most  of  tho  com- 
mon objections.  ^Iiiekintush  hiiil  urged  that  the  reference  to 
Utility  would  be  mnilo  a  dangerous  pretext  for  allowing  ex- 
ceptions to  common  rules.  Alill  expounds  at  length  (p.  21G) 
tho  formation  of  mural  I'ules,  and  nstorts  that  there  are  roles 
expressly  formed  to  make  exceptions  to  other  rules,  as  jasLieo 
before  generosity,  charity  begins  at  home,  <Stc. 

He  animadverts  with  great  severity  on  Mackintosh's  doc- 
trines, as  to  tho  delight  of  virtue  for  its  own  sake,  and  tho 
special  contact  of  moral  feelings  with  tho  will.  Allowance 
being  made  for  tho  great  diB'erence  in  the  way  tluit  the  two 
writers  express  themselves,  they  arc  at  one  in  maintaining 
Utility  to  be  the  ultira'ite  standard,  and  in  regarding  Uimscienie 
OS  a  derived  faculty  of  tho  mind. 

The  author's  handling  of  Ethics  does  not  extend  beyond 
tho  (mt  and  second  topics — the  Stanhahd  and  the  Facuwy. 
His  Standard  is  Utility.  Tho  Faculty  is  based  on  our  Pleii- 
Bures  and  Pains,  witli  which  thero  are  mulli|)lied  associations.^ 
Disinterested  Sentiment  is  a  real  fact,  but  has  its  origin  ia 
our  own  proper  pleasures  and  pains. 
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Mill  oonHulors  that  the  cxiHtiiij?  mnrnl  rules  are  all  baxad 
on  oar  entiioato,  correct  or  incorrect,  uf  Utility. 

JOIIS  AUSTIN.        [:790-l8J9.) 

Aastin,  in  his  l/»ctnre«  on  '  Tlie  Province  of  Jiirifipra- 
dence  determined,*  haa  diacaHiieJ  tlio  leading  qucatiuug  of 
Ktbics.     We  give  an  abstract  of  the  Ktliioitl  part. 

Lecti;ri!  I.  Law,  in  its  largest  mcaninir,  niid  omitting 
metaphoriual  npplicationfi,  enibraceii  Ijuwh  sot  by  Uoil  to  his 
croatareg,  and  liiws  set  by  man  to  man.  Of  the  laws  set  by 
man  to  man,  some  are  ostablished  by  pultllcal  superiors,  or  by 
persons  exercising  government  in  imtiona  or  political  societies. 
This  is  law  in  the  usnal  sense  of  the  word,  forming  the  sabjcot 
of  Jurisprudence.  The  author  terms  it  Pusitive  Lav;.  There 
is  another  class  of  laws  not  set  by  political  superiors  in  that 
capacity.  Yet  sumo  of  those  are  properly  termed  laws, 
althoDgh  others  are  only  so  by  a  close  analogy.  There  is  no 
name  for  the  laws  proper,  but  to  the  others  iii-o  applied  such 
names  as  ' niornl  rules,*  'the  moral  law,'  'iji-mrnl  or  puhtio 
opinion,'  '  the  law  of  himour  or  oi  fashion.'  Tlui  author  pro- 
poses  for  these  laws  iho  uumo  ponilive  tnuralihj.  The  laws  now 
enamenited  dillur  in  many  in\portant  respects,  but  agree  in 
this — that  oil  of  thorn  are  set  by  intoUii^out  luid  rational  boiiifri* 
to  intelligent  and  rational  t)eing8.  There  is  a  figurative  appli- 
oation  of  the  word  Maw,'  to  the  uniformities  of  the  niitiir.il 
world,  through  wliioli  the  fuild  of  juri8i)rudence  and  morals 
has  been  deluged  with  muddy  si)eculatiou. 

Laws  properly  so  called  are  coniniands.  A  command  is 
the  signification  of  a  desire  or  wish,  accompanied  with  the 
power  and  the  purpose  to  inflict  evil  if  that  desire  is  not  com- 
plied with.  The  |)erson  so  desired  is  hound  or  vhliijed,  or 
placed  under  a  dulij,  to  obey.  Refusal  is  disolxsdience,  or 
violation  of  duty.  The  evil  to  be  inflicted  is  called  a  sanction, 
or  an  enforcement  of  obediuncc;  the  term  punislnncnt  expresses 
una  class  of  sanctions. 

The  term  sanction  is  improperly  applied  to  a  Reward. 
Wo  cannot  say  that  an  action  is  conimandi^J,  or  that  obedience 
is  epnslrained  or  enforced  by  the  offer  of  a  reward.  Again, 
whin  a  reward  is  offered,  a  riijld  and  not  an  obligation  ia  cre- 
ated: the  imperative  function  passes  to  the  party  receiving 
the  reward.  In  short,  it  is  only  by  conditional  evil,  that  duties 
•re  sanctioned  or  enforced. 

The  correct  meaning  o{  tvperiur  and  inferior  is  delcrmiued 
by  command  and  obedience. 
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liKCTUnl  n.  Tho  Divine  Lavjt  nro  tlio  known  commands 
of  tlio  Deity,  enforced  bjr  the  evils  tbat  wo  nifty  suffor  here  or 
lieruaftcr  for  bruakioff  them.  Some  of  tlioito  luwa  aro  revml^l, 
oDiors  unrevealeUt  Palcy  and  others  hiivo  proved  that  it  was 
npt  tho  parpnse  of  llevolation  to  dieeloHu  thu  wliole  of  onr 
duties  ;  the  liffbt  of  Nature  is  an  additional  source.  But 
how  aro  wo  to  interpret  this  Light  of  Nature  ? 

Tho  various  hypotheses  for  resolving  this  qncation  may  be 
reduced  to  two :  ( 1 )  au  Iiinato  Sentiment,  culled  a  Moral 
Sense,  Common  Sense,  Practical  Uoason,  &,<:. ;  and  (2)  tho 
Theory  of  Utility. 

The  author  avows  his  adherence  to  tho  theory  of  Utility, 
which  be  connects  with  tho  Divine  Uenevolonco  in  tbo  manner 
of  Dentham.  God  designs  the  happiness  of  sentient  bciu)^. 
Some  actions  forward  that  purpose,  others  fru.strato  it.  Tho 
first,  Qod  hns  enjoined ;  tho  second,  lie  boa  forbidden. 
Knowing,  therefore,  tbo  tendency  of  any  action,  wo  know  the 
Divine  command  with  respect  to  it. 

The  tendency  of  on  action  is  all  its  conHcquencos  near  and 
remote,  certain  and  probable,  dirt>ct  and  eolluteral.  A  jwtty 
theft,  or  the  evasion  of  a  trilling  tax,  may  be  insignificant,  or 
even  good,  in  tbo  direct  and  immcdiato  consequences ;  but 
belbro  tho  full  tendency  can  l>o  weighed,  we  must  resolve  tho 
question  : — What  would  l)o  tho  probable  elfeot  on  the  general 
happiness  or  good,  if  »imilar  acts,  or  omissions,  were  general 
or  fre<incnt  ? 

When  tbo  theory  of  Utility  is  correctly  stntcd,  the  current 
objections  aro  easily  refuted.  As  viewed  by  tho  author, 
Utility  is  not  the  fnuntain  or  source  of  our  duties;  this  must 
be  commands  and  sanctions.  But  it  is  the  index  of  the  will 
of  the  law-giver,  who  is  presumed  to  have  for  his  chief  end 
the  happiness  or  good  of  mankind. 

Tho  most  specious  objection  to  Utility  is  the  supposed 
nece8.iity  of  going  through  a  calculation  of  the  consequences 
of  every  act  that  wo  have  to  ))i'rl'orin,  au  operation  often 
beyon((our  power,  and  likely  to.lxj  abused  to  forward  our 
private^.ishea.  To  this,  tho  author  replies  first,  that  sup- 
posing utility  our  only  index,  we  must  ni.iko  the  best  of  it. 
Of«cour80,  if  we  were  endowed  with  a  moral  sense,  a  Bjiccial 
organ  for  ascertaining  onr  duties,  tho  attempt  to  displaco 
that  invincible  consciousness,  and  to  thrust  tlie  principle  of 
utility  into  tho  viu?ant  sei^t,  would  l)e  inqjossible  and  aljsui-d. 
.  According  to  tbo  theory  of  Utility,  our  conduct  would 
conform  to  rules  inferred  from  the  teudeucies  "f  actions,  bi^k 
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would  not  bo  dutcrmincd  by  a  direct  resort  to  llio  principle  at 
general  utility.  Utility  wuald  bo  tliu  ultinmU),  not  tbo  im- 
mediate toBt.  To  preface  each  net  or  forbeiirnnoo  by  a  con- 
joctare  and  compari»on  of  consequences  were  both  gu peril uous 
and  miBckiovous  : — Rnperfluoag,  inagniuch  as  the  rusult  ii 
already  enibo<iied  in  a  known  rule ;  und  niiNuliiovou»,  inos- 
mnch  Hi  the  procesn,  if  performed  on  the  spur  of  the  occasion, 
woald  |)^obal)^y^^J0  faulty. 

With  \l)a  rules  aro  associated  ienlimeiiU,  tbo  result  of  the 
Divine,  or  other,  command  to  obey  the  rulis.  It  is  a  gross 
and  flagniiit  error  to  talk  of  sub'ililnliiHj  calculiition  for  senti- 
ment; tills  ia  to  op|)oso  tho  rudder  to  the  Rail.  Sentiment 
withont  cnlculution  wore  capricious;  calculation  wilhont 
eontiment  is  inert. 

There  are  cases  where  tho  tpecific  c.)nKCf|uonce8  of  an 
action  aro  so  momentous  as  to  overhear  the  rule ;  fur  ex- 
ample, resistance  to  a  bad  govornniiMit,  which  tho  author 
calls  an  anomiilutu  question,  to  be  trieil  not  by  tho  rule,  but 
by  a  direct  resort  to  tho  ultimate  or  presiding' jirinciple,  and 
by  a  separate  cjilculution  of  f^ood  imd  evil.  Such  was  tho 
political  emergency  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  American 
revolution.  It  would  have  Ix-en  well,  tlio  author  thinks,  if 
utility  had  been  the  sole  );uido  in  both  can's. 

There  is  a  second  objection  to  Utility,  more  perplexing 
to  deal  with.  How  can  we  know  fully  and  correctly  all  tho 
conseciuences  of  actions  ?  Tho  answer  is  that  Ktliics,  as  a 
science  of  observation  and  induction,  has  boon  formed,  througli 
a  long  succession  of  ages,  by  many  and  separate  contributions 
from  many  and  separate  discoverers.  Like  all  other  sciences, 
it  is  progressive,  although  uufortunntclj-,  subject  to  s|)ecial 
drawlmeks.  Tho  men  that  have  onciniied,  tjr  alfectcd  to 
enquire,  into  Ethics,  have  rarely  been  impartiiil ;  they  bavo 
laboured  under  prejudices  or  sinister  interests  ;  and  have  l)een 
the  a<lvocates  of  foregone  conclusions.  There  is  not  on  this 
Bnbject  a  coticnrn'tice  or  mjrt'tunoHt  ttf  itiniu'ruiitt  und  impartial 
enquirers.  Indeed,  many  of  the  legal  and  moral  rules  of  tho 
most  civilized  commnnitios  arose  in  the  iulaiicy  of  the  bnman 
mind,  partly  from  caprices  of  the  fancy  (nearly  omnipotent 
with  barbarians),  and  partly  from  an  imperfect  apprehension 
of  general  utility,  the  result  of  a  narrow  experience.  Thus 
the  diffusion  and  the  advancement  of  ethical  truth  encounter 
fl^at  and  pecnUar  obstacles,  only  to  be  removed  by  a  bettor 
general  education  extended  to  the  mass  of  the  people.  It  is 
desirable  that  the  community  should  bo  indoctrinated  with 
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•oand  viows  of  property,  and  with  tbo  dopendonoe  of  wealth 
upon  tlio  truo  priuciplu  of  popalation,  discovorod  by  Moltboa, 
all  wliich  tliey  are  coiiipotunt  to  andoret^nd. 

The  author  rofurg  to  Paley'ii  Mural  PhiloRopliy  br  an 
example  of  llie  perverting  tendoncy  of  narrow  and  domineering 
inten!8t«  in  the  domain  of  ethics.     With  many  commendable 

Soiuts,  there  in,  in  that  work,  much  ignoble  truckling  to  the 
omiiiunt  and  infliiciiliiil  few,  and  a  deal  of  Blmbhy  sophistry 
in  defending  abuses  that  the  low  were  inton-stcd  in  upholding. 

Aj  a  further  answer  to  the  socontl  ulijuction,  he  remarks, 
that  ft  applies  to  every  theory  of  ethics  that  sa]>posc8  our 
duties  to  bo  sot  by  the  Uuity,  Christianity  itself  is  dofuolivu, 
cunsidcrod  as  a  system  of  ralos  fur  tbo  guidance  of  human 
conduct. 

Ho  then  turns  to  the  alternative  of  a  Koral  Sense.  Tbia 
involves  two  assumptions. 

First,  Certain  sentiments,  or  feelings  of  approbation  or 
disapprobation,  accompany  our  conceptions  of  curtain  human 
actions.  These  feelings  are  neither  the  result  of  ourrofluutiim 
on  the  tendencies  of  actions,  nor  the  result  of  education ;  the 
sentiments  would  follow  the  conception,  although  we  had 
neither  adverted  to  the  good  or  evil  tenduncy  of  the  actiouH, 
nor  become  aware  of  the  opinions  of  others  regarding  them. 
This  theory  denies  that  the  sontimonts  known  to  exist  can  bo 
produced  by  education.  We  approve  and  disapprove  of 
actions  we  know  not  irhij. 

The  author  adapts  I'alcy's  supposition  of  the  savage,  in 
order  to  express  strongly  what  the  moral  sense  implies,  lint 
we  will  coutiuo  oursclvus  to  his  reasonings.  Is  there,  hu  askH, 
any  evidence  of  our  being  gifted  with  such  feelings  p  Tho 
very  putting  of  such  a  question  would  seem  a  snflicient  proof 
tliat  we  are  not  so  endowed.  There  ought  to  be  no  more 
donbt  about  them,  tlian  about  hunger  or  thirsL 

It  is  alleged  in  their  favour  that  our  judgments  of  rectif  udo' 
and  depravity  are  immediate  and  voluntary.  The  reply  is 
that  seotimculs  begotten  by  association  are  no  less  prompt  and 
involuntrtry  than  our  iustincts.  Our  response  to  a  niouey 
gain,  or  a  money  1o.sh,  is  as  promptas  our  compliance  with  tho 

1>rimitive  appetites  of  the  system.  Wo  begin  by  loving  know- 
edge  as  a  means  to  ends  ;  but,  in  time,  the  end  is  inseparably 
associated  with  the  instrnmeut.  So  a  moral  sentiment 
dictated  by  utiKty,  if  often  exercised,  would  bo  rapid  and 
direct  in  its  opomtion. 

It  is  farther  alleged,  as  a  proof  of  tho  innate  character  oi 
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the  moral  jndgmonts,  that  tho  moral  Rontiraents  of  all  men  an 
prooiaely  alike.  Tbe  argument  may  bo  pi  t  thoa : — No  opinion 
or  aontimont  roralting  fruia  observation  and  indaction  ia  held 
or  felt  by  all  mankind :  Obiiorvatiun  and  indaction,  aa  applied 
to  the  same  aubject,  load  dilTurent  men  to  different  ooncluaions. 
Now,  tbe  Jodgmonta  passed  internally  on  tbe  rectitude  or 
pravity  of  actions,  or  the  moral  aontimonts,  aro  procixcly  alike 
with  all  men.  Therefore,  our  moral  iiontimonts  are  not  tho 
rosnlt  of  our  iuductiona  of  tbe  tcndoncius  of  actions ;  nor  wore 
they  derived  from  others,  and  iinprosaed  by  authority  and 
eian<;jlo.  Consoi]nontly,  tbe  moral  sontinicuts  aro  instinctive, 
or  uUimato  and  inscrutublu  facts. 

To  refute  such  an  argument  is  suporflaouH  ;  it  is  baaed  on 
agronndloas  nnscrtion.  The  moral  Hontimunts  uf  men  havo 
diifurod  to  infinity.  With  ru^rd  to  a  few  cliisses  uf  actions,  the 
moral  judgments  of  moKt,  though  not  of  all,  men  have  been 
alike.  With  regard  to  others,  they  have  differed,  throngh  every 
Kbudo  or  dogreo,  from  slight  diversity  to  direot  opposition. 

liut  this  is  ex:ictly  what  we  should  c.\|H'ct  on  the  principle 
of  utility.  With  rogard  to  some  notions,  tliu  dictates  of  utility 
are  tho  same  at  all  times  and  plncus,  and  aro  so  obvious  as 
hardly  to  admit  of  mistake  or  doubt.  Ou  tho  other  hand, 
men's  jiositions  in  different  a;>es  and  nations  are  in  many 
resjiects  widely  different ;  so  that  what  was  useful  there  and 
then  is  nseloBS  or  jMjrnicious  here  and  now.  lloreover,  since 
human  tastes  are  varionM,  and  human  reascm  is  fullililu,  men's 
moral  sentiments  often  widely  differ  in  tho  same  positions. 

llo  next  alludes  tu  some  prevailing  diisconceptions  in 
regnrd  to  utility.  One  is  the  confusion  of  the  Ifnt  with  tlio 
molive.  '  The  gcno|al  good  is  the  test,  or  rather  tho  index  to 
tlie  ultimate  measure  or  test,  the  Divine  commands ;  but  it  is 
not  in  nil,  or  even  in  most  e;mcB,  tho  motive  or  inducement. 

The  principle  of  utility  does  not  dcnmnd  that  we  shall 
always  or  Imbitually  attend  to  tbe  general  good  ;  although  it 
di)t«  demand  tlinl;  wo  shall  not  pursue  our  own  particular 
-goo<l  by  means  that  are  inconsistent  with  that  paramount 
object.  It  permits  tho  pursuit  of  our  own  pleasures  as  plea- 
aaro.  Even  as  regards  tho  good  of  others,  it  commonly  re- 
quires us  to  bo  governed  by  partial,  rather  than  by  general 
benevolence ;  by  the  narrower  circle  of  family  and  friends 
rather  than  by  the  larger  humanity  that  embraces  mankind. 
It  re<]uiros  us  to  act  where  we  act  with  llir  ntnimt  effect;  that 
IS,  within  the  sphere  best  known  to  us.  Tiie  limitations  to 
this  principle,  the  adjustmeut  of  the  Ecltish  to  tbe  social  mo. 
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tirea,  of  paHiol  Rympathy  to  general  bcnorolonco,  belong  to 
the  detail  of  etUicB. 

The  second  misconception  of  Utility  is  to  confound  it  with 
a  particnlar  hypothoBis  conconiiug  tbo  Origin  of  Dooerolonoo, 
commonly  Btylod  the  leljUh  $uttem.  llurtluy  and  some  others 
having  affirmed  that  beTievolonce  is  not  an  ultimate  fact,  bnt 
an  emanation  from  self-love,  throngh  the  association  of  ideas, 
it  has  been  fancied  that  thcxe  writers  dixpato  the  cxidenee  of 
disintereHtod  benevolence  or  sympathy.  Now,  the  soliiah 
system,  in  its  literal  import,  is  flatly  inconsistent  with  obvious 
facts,  but  this  is  not  the  syHtom  contended  for  by  tho  writers  in 
question.  Still,  this  distortion  has  buon  laid  hold  of  by  the 
opponents  of  utility,  and  maintained  to  bo  a  necessary  part  of 
that'SyBtom;  hence  the  snpitortvrs  of  utility  are  styled  'sclRsh, 
sordid,  and  cold-bloodfd  calculators.'  llut,  as  already  said, 
the  theory  of  utility  is  not  a  theory  of  rno'ivoi ;  it  holds  equally 
good  vrhuthor  bcuuvolrnco  bo  what  it  is  called,  or  merely  a 
provident  regard  to  self:  whether  it  l)o  a  simple  fact,  or  en- 
gendered by  association  on  self-regard.  I'nU^y  luixud  up  Utility 
with  self-regarding  motives  ;  but  his  theory  of  these  is  mimrably 
sludlow  and  defective,  and  aiuouutcd  to  a  denial  of  goouinv 
benevolence  or  symjmthy. 

Austin's  Fifth  Lica'rt'RE  is  devoted  to  a  full  cliuidation  of 
the  meanings  of  Law.  lie  hud,  at  the  outset,  mado  the  dis- 
tinction between  Laws  properly  so  called,  and  Ijuwb  inqiro- 
perly  so  called.  Of  tlje  secuntl  vliuts,  some  are  closely  allied 
to  Laws  proper,  posstshing  in  fact  their  main  or  essontiuJ 
attributes  ;  others  ore  laws  only  by  metaphor.  Laws  proper, 
and  those  clo.sely  allied  to  tlieui  among  laws  proper,  aro 
divisible  into  three  classes.  The  first  are  the  Divine  Law  or 
Laws.  Tho  second  is  named  I'veitii'n  Law  or  Positive  Liiwh  ; 
and  corresponds  with  Legislation.  Tho  third  he  calls  Punitioii 
Morality,  or  positive  moi-al  rules ;  it  is  the  same  as  florals  or 
Ethics. 

lleverting  to  the  definition  of  Law,  he  gives  the  following 
three  essentials  : — 1.  Every  law  is  a  ciinwiand,  and  emanates 
from  a  delermlniile  source  or  another.  2.  Every  sanction  is 
nn  eventual  evil  anuejerd  to  a  toiiimuid/.  H.  lOvery  duty  sup- 
poses a  command  whereby  it  is  created.  Now,  tried  by  these 
testa,  the  laws  of  God  are  laws  proper;  so  aro  positive  laws, 
by  which  are  meant  laws  established  by  nionarchs  as  supremo 
political  superiors,  by  snbordinnte  political  superioro,  and  by 
subjects,  as  private  pei-soiis,  in  pursuance  of  legal  rights. 
But  as  regards  I'ositive  .Morality,  or  moral  rales,  some 
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Iwv*  to  for  the  Msontiikla  of  an  imiicrati'ee  Iiiw  or  rule,  that  Iboy 
are  raloa  sot  by  men  to  inuu.  Hut  lliuy  aro  not  Bet  by  mon  aa 
political  Bupcriorn,  nor  by  men  as  privitto  persons,  in  pursu- 
ance of  legal  rigbU ;  in  thiD  roii|>cct  tliuy  ditl'ur  from  poiiitive 
laws,  they  aro  not  clothed  with  h>fr»l  sanctions, 

Tbo  most  iniportAtit  dnpnrtniunt  of  positive  morality 
incladus  the  law  tet  or  impmed  hij  yiieral  iniinioa,  as  for  ex- 
ample the  laws  of  honour,  and  of  litshion.  Now  those  are  not 
laws  in  the  strict  meaning  of  the  word,  becikuse  the  authors 
are  an  iiulelvrmiiialo  or  unoertoin  ap^regato  of  persoin.  Still, 
they  have  the  closest  alliunco  with  Laws  [>roper,  seeing  that 
being  armed  with  a  sanction,  they  impose  a  duty.  Tlip  ))cr 
sons  obnoxions  to  the  siinction  generally  do  or  forbear  the  '•* 
acts  enjoined  or  forbidden  ;  which  is  all  that  cnn  h.tppon  undel 
the  highest  ty|ie  uf  luw. 

The  author  then  refirs  to  Locke's  divi.'<ioii  of  liw,  which, 
although  faulty  in  tlie  analysis,  and  innplly  expres.sod,  tullius 
in  the  main  with  wliut  he  has  laid  down. 

Of  Aletaphorical  or  ligunitivo  laws,  the  most  usnid  is  ihut 
■ngge.stcd  by  the  fact  ot  uiiifuruutij,  which  is  one  of  the  onli- 
nary  consequences  of  a  law  proper.  Such  are  the  hiws  of 
nature,  or  the  uniformities  of  co-i'xi.--teiice  and  Bucces.iion  in 
natunU  phenomoua. 

Another  metaphorical  exI^Misiou  is  to  a  model  or  patleni, 
because  a  luw  iirescnts  somotliing  as  a  guiile  to  human  con- 
duct. Li  this  sense,  a  man  may  set  a  law  to  hiinself,  meaning 
a  plan  or  m<x]el,  and  not  a  law  in  the  proper  seiiHe  of  a  com- 
mand. So  a  rale  of  art  is  devoid  of  a  sanction,  and  therefore 
of  the  idea  of  duty. 

A  confusion  of  ideas  also  exists  as  to  the  meaning  of  s 
sanction.  Bcntham  styles  the  evils  arising  in  the  course  of 
xxataro i>hij,iical  sanctions,  as  if  the  omission  to  guai\l  against" 
firo  were  a  sin  or  an  immi>ralily,  puaJMhed  by  lliu  ili'strucli(m- 
of  one's  house.  Uut  uUhough  tliis  is  an  evil  happening  to  a 
rational  Ix'ing,  and  lirought  on  by  a  voluntary  act  or  omission, 
it  is  not  the  result  of  a  law  in  the  proper  sense  of  Iho  term. 
What  is  produced  naturallij,  gays  Locke,  is  produced  tailliuul 
the  inlcrvenliun  of  a  law. 

Austin  is  thus  seen  to  be  one  of  fho  most  strenuous  advo- 
cates of  Utility  as  the  Standard,  and  is  distinguished  for  the 
lucidity  of  his  exposition,  and  the  force  of  his  replies  to  the 
objections  made  against  it. 

lie  is  also  the  b;;st  expounder  of  the  rjlutionsUip  of 
Morality  to  Luw. 
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WILLIAM  WIIEWELU        [17t»»-lS««>| 

Ur.  WIiowcII'h  chief  Ktliical  worki  arc,  '  BloinuuU  of 
Murulity,  tnolndiiijf  Polity,'  aiij  '  Loctures  on  the  llintory  of 
Mural  Philosophy  iii  Engfanil.' 

We  may  rufor  for  his  views  to  uithcr  work.  The  follow- 
in);  tlMtntct  is  taken  from  the  lulu.st  (1th)  edition  of  his 
UlomenU  (1 861). 

In  the  i'rt'fuce  ho  iiulicntes  tho  general  soopo  of  the  work. 
Morality  hns  its  r<Hit  in  the  Common  Nutaro  of  Man  ;  a 
schuino  of  Morality  miiKt  conform  to  tho  C<<>""non  Sense  of 
maukiud,  in  so  fur  us  that  h  oonsistont  with  itself.  Now, 
this  Common  Suuso  of  Mankind  hns  in  every  ngo  led  to  two 
seemingly  opposite  schemes  of  Morality,  the  one  mnkiii;; 
Virtiie,  und  tlio  other  making  I'li'imure,  tho  rule  of  aotioii. 
On  the  one  Kide,  men  nrge  tho  claims  of  llectitado.  Duty, 
Cousciencc,  tho  ilorul  Kuenlty;  on  tho  other,  they  decluro 
Utility,  Kx|)edieucy,  luterest,  Knjoyment,  to  be  the  proi>er 
guides. 

lioth  syst^ims  are  liable  to  ohjcelions.  Against  the  scheme 
of  Pleasure,  it  is  urged  that  we  never,  in  f'lict,  identify  virtue 
as  merely  useful.  Against  the  Kchenie  of  Virtue,  it  is  main- 
tained that  virtue  is  a  matter  of  ojiiniim,  nnd  that  Conscience 
varies  in  diUbront  ngiis,  coantries,  und  pc^rsons.  It  is  necessary 
that  a  scheme  of  Morality  should  surmount  both  classes  of 
objections ;  and  the  uutlior  therefore  attempts  u  reconciliation 
of  the  two  opposing  theories. 

IIo  propures  the  way  by  asking,  whether  there  ore  any 
actions,  or  qualities  of  nclions,  universally  opprovod  j  and 
whether  there  are  any  moral  rules  ncocptcd  by  tho  Common 
So^ise  of  mankind  as  universally  valid  ?  The  reply  is  that 
there  are  such,  as,  for  exumple,  the  virtues  termed  Veracity, 
Justice,  Benevolence.  Ho  does  not  enquire  why  those  are 
Bpi)roTed  ;  he  accepts  the  fuct  of  the  approval,  and  considers 
that  here  we  have  the  basis  of  a  Moral  System,  not  liable  to 
cither  of  the  opposing  objections  above  recited. 

lie  snppo.s<tHj,however,  that  tho  alleged  agreement  may  be 
challenged, yiVn/,  as  not  existing;  and  next,  us  inButlicieut  to 
reason  from. 

I.  It  may  l)o  maintained  that  tho  excellence  of  the  three 
virtues  named  is  not  universally  assented  to;  departures  from 
them  being  allowed  both  in  practice  und  iu  theory.  The 
answer  is,  that  tho  principles  may  lie  admitted,  although  the 
interpretation  varies.     Men  allow  Fidelity  and  Kindneu  iu 
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k*  rirtaua,  slthon^h  iu  an  onrly  Ntn;^  of  moral  prof^na  tlier 
do  not  make  the  u)i|>liculion  buyuiul  tlioir  own  frioiulH ;  it  in 
only  at  an  ndroncud  atngo  that  tlicy  iiu^lmlo  oiii'iiiioti.  Tho 
Uomoiia  at  tint  held  Btniiigor  and  enoniy  to  bo  gyuonymouH ; 
bat  ufUirwanU  tlioy  applauded  tliu  Hviitiiiieiit  of  tlie  |>oet, 
iomti  nun,  do.  JdomI  principles  mu)>t  Im)  vrlint  wo  approve 
of,  when  wu  fijiouk  iu  the  nurao  of  tho  wliulu  human  Hpouios, 

2.  It  may  be  luxid  that  such  priuoiplos  are  too  vaj^io  and 
loose  to  reaKon  from.  A  verlxil  a^jfrocment  in  omploying  the 
terms  trulhj'ul,  jiul,  hunuiiu!,  dooH  iiot'provo  a  reiil  a)rreomont 
M  to  the  actions ;  and  the  particulurri  niuxt  bo  hold  OM 
explaining  tho  gvnoralitios. 

Tho  author  holds  this  objection  to  Imj  erroneous ;  and  tho 
•obeme  of  liis  work  is  intendud  to  meet  it.  lie  proceeds  as 
follows : — 

He  allows  that  wo  must  fix  what  in  niuivnt  by  rtijht,  which 
carries  with  it  tho  munniiig  of  Virtno  uiid  of  Duty.  Now,  iu 
saying  nn  action  is  ri^ht,  tliero  in  this  idu»  conveyed,  namely, 
that  wo  render  such  a  rt^iwoii  for  it,  ii.s  kIiuII  Ihi  paranKmnt 
to  all  other  conNidcrutionH.  Ilight  niuHt  Iw  the  Suiireme  Unlo. 
Uow  then  arc  wo  to  arrive  at  tliis  rule  ? 

The  supremo  rule  in  the  authority  over  nil  the  fncnltios 
and  impulKcs ;  and  is  made  up  of  the  partial  rules  according 
to  the  separate  faculties,  powers,  and  inipnlHos.  We  are  to 
look,  in  the  first  instAncc,  to  the  several  iiiculties  or  depart- 
ments of  tho  mind  ;  fur,  in  connexion  with  each  of  tlioso,  wo 
shall  find  an  iiTesistible  propriety  inherent  in  the  rery  natare 
of  tho  faculty. 

For  example,  man  lives  in  the  society  of  fellow-men ;  his 
actions  derive  their  meaning  from  this  position.  He  bus  the 
fiumlty  of  Speech,  whereby  his  actions  are  connect4id  with 
other  men.  Now,  as  man  is  nnder  a  supremo  moral  mio, 
[this  the  author  appears  to  assume  in  tho  very  act  of  proving 
it],  there  must  be  a  rule  of  right  as  regards  tho  use  of  Hpcecli ; 
wliich  inlo  can  be  no  other  tlian  truth  and  falsekouKl.  In 
other  words,  veracity  is  a  virtue. 

Again,  man,  as  a  social  being,  bos  to  divide  with  others 
the  possession  of  the  world,  iu  other  words,  to  possess  Pro- 
perty ;  whenoe  there  must  be  a  rule  of  Proixjrty,  that  is, 
oaoh  man  is  to  bavo  bis  own.  Whence  Justice  is  seen  to  be 
a  virtue. 

The  author  thinks  himself  at  one  wi^h  the  common  notions 
of  mankind  in  pronouncing  that  the  Faculty  of  Sja'cch,  the 
Desire  of  Possessions,  and  the  Afl'ections,  are  properly  rega- 
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LitctI,  not  by  niiy  rxtrancnus  puqKiwi  or  ends  to  be  Mrved 
by  tlioiii,  but  by  Vfracily,  Ju.stico,  and  Humanity,  icipro- 
tively. 

Ho  oxplniiia  biit  ]ici!tili<iii  farther,  by  pr(>ri.>HHii:i{  to  t'lillow 
Bntliir  i^  t lio  d(H'triiii)  tlnit,  throuf^h  the  iiioro  coiitvinpliition 
of  onr  hutiinn  faeultica  mid  Hprini^s  of  iwtiim,  wu  ciiii  dlNcc'ra 
certain  ralatioiiH  wbii'li  must  exist  sniuii^  tlioiii  by  tlie  iiucch- 
■ity  of  iniiu's  moral  iM'irif^.  llullor  mniiituiiiH  thai,  by  iiiurily 
comparing  ap|>clilu  with  coimrii'm^  as  spririfrs  of  iiclion,  wo 
■ee  coiiBciuuco  is  Hupcrior  niul  ought  to  rulu ;  uml  Whuwcll 
Aonccivua  this  to  bo  Bvll-evident,  and  uiprosiioH  it  by  stilting 
that  the  IiDWit  j>iirtt  nf  imr  ixiliiia  are  to  l»>  girvi'riivd  hi/  llta 
lliijhir.  Jlen  Ix^ing  considered  as  social  boiii!{K,  capablo  of 
mutual  undcrMtitiiding  (hrongb  speech,  it  is  Hull'-oriilent  that 
their  rule  must  iucludu  venu'ity.  In  like  iiiannor,  it  in  Holf- 
evident  from  Iho  same  consiilenilion  of  social  rolationthip, 
that  ouch  man  should  abstain  IVdiii  violeiico  and  anger  to- 
warda  otliors,  that  is,  ioen  hin  Jillov-infin, 

Kcmarking  on  the  plea  of  the  utilitarian,  that  truth  may 
be  JDstilied  by  the  intolerable  einist^qnenceH  of  ita  habitual 
violation,  ho  urges  lliiil  this  is  no  reason  against  its  being 
iiituitively  [wrceived ;  just  an  the  axioms  of  geometry,  although 
intuitively  telt,  arc  confirnied  by  showing  the  iucongruitiea 
following  on  their  denial.  JIu  re|icats  the  common  allegation 
in  favour  of  d  jirinri  prineiples  goiiehilly,  that  no  consiileration 
of  evil  ooneeipienoes  woiihl  give  the  seusf  of  unici>r)alitij  of 
obligation  attaching  to  the  fundamental  moral  maxims;  and 
endeavours  to  show  that  his  favourite  antithesis  of  Uea  and 
t'ael  conciliates  the  internal  essence  and  the  external  conditiouB 
of  morality.  The  Idea  is  invariable  and  nnirouiid;  the  Fact, 
or  outward  circumstaucos,  may  vary  histoVically  and  goo- 
(graphically.  Morality  must  in  soino  measure  bo  dependent 
on  Law,  but  yet  there  is  an  Idea  of  Jastice  alnive  hiw. 

It  very  natnnJly  occurred  to  many  roailers  of  WhcweU'a 
scheme,  that  in  so  far  as  he  endeavours  to  give  any  reason  for 
the  foundatioua  of  morality,  he  runs  in  a  vicious  circle.  He 
projKXica  to  ostAblish  his  supreme  universal  rule,  by  showing 
It  to  be  only  a  summing  up  of  certain  rules  swaying  the  several 
portions  or  depiirtmeiits  of  our  nature — Veracity,  Justice,  Ac, 
while,  in  con«idering  the  obligtition  of  these  rules,  he  assumes 
that  man  is  a  moral  lieiiig,  which  is  another  way  of  saying 
that  ho  is  to  be  under  a  au]irome  moral  rule.  In  his  luteal 
edition,  tho  author  has  replied  to  this  charge,  but  so  briefly 
•■to  cast  DO  new  light  on  hia  position.     He  only  ropci^ts  that 
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Uie  Supreme  rule  of  Human  Action  \»  git'on  by  the  oonntita* 
tion  and  comlitioiiH  uf  liunian  naturv.  Km  ethical  priiioipla 
may  bu  not  unfairly  oxprvHSLtl  by  Baying,  tlmt  ho  rucKf^nizca  • 
eortain  intriniiio  StiiuMi  in  exuroiniiig  tho  orf^n  of  ajHteoh 
■ccordiuff  to  its  xocial  men,  tlmt  i»,  in  promoting  a  right 
nnderBtaiuliug  among  men  ;  unil  ho  with  Juftlico,  hm  the  HtnuM 
uf  iiru|ierly,  and  Humanity,  as  thu  fitni'Hii  ol  tho  AtfuctiunH. 
Thm  fitnofta  U  intnitivoly  ful^.  Humnn  huppinuMH  ia  ndiuitted 
to  bo  a  coniii'ipionou  of  thcxo  ruloH ;  hut  liii|>|iincHii  iti  not  a 
•nflicient  uud  in  ilHi-lf;  morality  iHulHoan  end  in  itself.  Human 
happiuuHii  ia  not  to  bo  conceivud  or  admitted,  oxuopt  oa  con- 
teining  a  moral  element ;  in  addition  to  tho  direct  gratiticntiona 
of  human  life,  wo  muHt  include  tho  dulight  of  virtue.  [How 
Bion  can  bo  compelled  to  po8t()ono  their  plensnrablo  nonae  of 
the  good  tliiugH  of  lifu,  till  thoy  have  eontrueled  a  delight  in 
virtue  for  ita  own  anke,  the  author  d(H'a  not  miy.  It  hue  been 
the  great  object  of  moruliHts  in  all  iii^ch,  tu  iinpurt  by  education 
■nch  a  atato  of  mind  as  tu  apoil  iliu  cdinmon  ^ratitiualiona, 
if  they  arc  viciously  prinnired  j  the  ciini|iiinilively  little  buo- 
oeaa  of  the  endeavour,  ahowa  that  nature  hiu  dune  little  t<3 
fiiTour  it.] 

The  fon^going  is  an  nhstrnct  of  tho  Intniduction  to  the 
4tb  Kditiou  of  the  Klements  of  Mi>n\liiy.  H'e  nliiill  prouent 
tho  author'a  views  re«i)Octing  the  other  (pie-slioiiH  of  Morality 
in  tho  form  of  the  usual  summary. 

1. — As  regards  the  Standard,  enough  luis  been  already 
iuiiicated. 

H. — The  Psychology  of  tho  Jforal  lAiculty  is  given  by 
Whewell  as  part  of  a  cloasifjcation  of  our  Active  Powers,  or, 
B8  he  calla  them,  Springs  of  Action.  Tlieso  aro:  I. — The 
Apyietilct  or  Bodily  JJesires,  as  Hunger  ond  Thirst,  and  tho 
desires  of  whatever  things  have  been  found  to  gratify  tho 
aenscs.  If. — The  Affections,  which  are  directed  to  iwrsona; 
they  fall  under  the  two  hoods  Luivo  and  Anger.  111. — The 
Mental  Desires,  having  for  their  objects  certiiii  abstnictiona. 
Thoy  are  tho  desire  of  Safety,  including  Security  ond  Liberty  ; 
the  desire  of  Having,  or  Property  ;  tho  desire  of  Society  in 
all  ita  forms — Family  Society  and  Civil  Society,  under  which 
is  included  tho  need  of  Mutual  Understanding;  tho  desire  of 
SujHJriority  j  and  the  Desire  of  Knowledge.  IV. — Tho  Mural 
Bentiments.  Oar  judgment  of  actions  as  right  or  wrong  ia 
accompanied  by  certain  Affections  or  Sentiments,  named 
Approbation  and  Ui.Hiipprobation,  Indignation  and  K.stoora; 
ttiese  aro  tho  Moral  Sentiments.     V. — Tho  llvjlcx  ScnIimeniB, 
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namely,  llio  di'iiinw  of  Immii;;  LovimI,  of  Kuteom  or  AdminUiuo, 
of  oar  owu  A|i|iroviil;  and  xcnurully  all  iiiiriu|{a  o(  uctioii 
doii){nntod  by  tho  word  tdf — for  oxumplo,  lolt-lovB. 

With  n>)^rd  to  llio  Monil  Soiitiinont,  or  Consoioncn,  in 
partiuuliir,  tho  nntlior'n  nwulution  of  Morality  into  Moral 
Uulua,  noooMiarily  nupponoti  an  uxtiroiite  of  tlio  Koosod,  to- 
gether with  tho  Affections  aliovo  deHcribcd.  l[o  expreSHly 
inentiona  'tho  fraciicnl  tlcoson,  which  guidcfi  ng  in  applyiii); 
Kales  tu  our  actioiia,  and  in  dliicernin)^  tho  coniH)<|iiaiicc*  of 
actions.'  Ho  does  not  allow  Indiridual  CouHcinnco  nn  an  ulti- 
mate or  luprt^iMO  authority,  but  requin-H  it  to  bo  oonfonned  to 
the  Snprcmo  Moral  Rules,  arrived  at  in  tliu  manner  above 
described. 

On  the  lulijcL't  of  Diaintoroatednoss,  ho  mnintaius  a  modi- 
tication  of  Puloy's  HeUisli  theory,  llu  allowN  that  some  persons 
are  so  far  disinterested  as  to  l>o  cnpablu  of  l>enovolunoo  and 
self-sacriiicc,  without  niiy  inutivo  of  rewiiril  or  pnnishnicut ; 
but  '  to  rcqiiiru  tbnt  all  pei-MHis  slniiild  lie  kuiIi,  would  bo  not 
only  to  require  what  we  oertiiinly  hluill  not  find,  hut  to  put 
tho  reqairenients  of  our  Morality  in  a  Hliiqio  in  which  it  can- 
not cpi)vinco  men.'  Aeuonliii^'ly,  like  I'aluy,  ho  places  tho 
doctrine  that  'to  promote  the  hu|i|>ini'SM  of  others  will  loud  to 
nar  own  happiness,'  exclusively  on  tho  ^iiiiiiid  of  llelii,'ion. 
Ho  honours  tho  principle  thiit  '  virtue  ig  liapplnis.s,'  but  pre- 
fers for  mankind  jjenerally  tho  form,  '  virtue  it  llie  way  to 
happiness.'  In  short,  ho  iilaces  no  reliam^u  on  tho  purely 
Uisintcrestcd  impulsos  of  mankind,  alihou^'h  he  admits  the 
existence  of  such. 

HI. — Ho  discusses  the  .Snmnunn  ItDnnni,  or  Hiippinoss, 
only  with  rofen^nce  Id  his  Klhieal  theory.  The  attikinin^  of 
thoobjeetfl  of  our  desires  yiehls  Kiijoynient  or  Pleasure,  wnioh 
cannot  bo  the  su|>renie  end  of  life,  being  dislinguiNhod  from, 
and  opposed  to,  Uuty.  Hunpinesa  is  I'leosuro  and  Duty  com- 
bined and  Imrnioni/.ed  by  Wisdom.  '  Ah  moral  beings,  our 
Happiness  muHt  he  found  in  our  iloral  Pro^rress,  and  in  the 
conse<|aonce8  of  our  Jlorul  Progress ;  wo  nmst  bo  happy  by 
being  virtnous.' 

He  coiaiiluiiia  of  tho  moralists  that  reduce  virtue  to 
Happiness  (in  the  sense  of  humiui  pleasure),  tlint  thi'y  fail 
to  provide  a  measure  of  happiness,  or  to  resolve  it  into 
definite  elements  ;  and  again  urges  the  impossibility  of  calcu- 
lating tho  wholo  conse(|neuces  of  an  action  upon  human 
bap[iinc8s. 

IV". — With  respect  to  the  Moral  Code,  Whewell's  arrange- 
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iiiant  ia  int«rwoTen  with  liii  derivation  i>f  moral  ralo*.  U« 
auuiiiomtoH  live  Canliiiiil  VirtuuN  on  tliu  ■iilwlaiicu  of  morality : 
—  Uknkvommci,  wliicli  Kivf>«  t'«]MHiHion  to  our  U^w,  JunTicii, 
M  pn-acribiag  Uiu  muatturu  of  onr  Menial  Ihmrrt ;  TrUTU,  tlio 
law  of  Hiieefk  ip  oouuexirm  with  itit  imrpow! ;  1'ukity,  tho  con- 
trol of  the  IJ(Mlitj/  Af>iieUie$;  ami  UuuKK  (olwiliviice  to  the, 
Lawa),  which  (n^({i>8  tho  lUiwm  in  tho  coiiHldunklion  of 
Kalua  anil  Law*  fin-  (luliiiin);  Virtue  and  Vice.  TIuim  tho  five 
leading  brunchca  of  virtue  hiivo  a  certain  |ianilUiliiim  to  tho  five 
ohiuf  claasen  of  motivea — liodily  A|i|>oliteH,  Mental  l>eHireii, 
Lovu  and  ita  op|>uMilu,  the  need  of  a  ilutual  Underatuudiug, 
and  IleaMOn. 

Ah  already  »oen,  he  oonsidrra  it  poiwiblo  to  derive  every 
one  of  these  virtuoH  from  the  ooni<idcrution  of  mnn'H  nituatiun 
with  refurunco  to  each : — Jlenevotftiot,  or  Humanity,  from  our 
social  relatioiiHhi|i ;  Jiutice,  from  tho  natnru  of  IVojicrty ; 
Truth,  from  the  enifdoyment  of  [jiinguugo  fur  mnluiil  Undor- 
•tanding;  ruritij,  from  conxideriiif;  the  lower  (lurlH  of  our 
nature  (the  Ap|M.-tit«H)  U8  govorneil  by  tho  higher;  and  Order, 
from  tho  relation  of  Governor  and  Ouverncd.  Hy  n  ielf- 
evident,  intuitive,  irreKlHtiblo  conKitlemtion  of  tlie  oircum- 
■taneei  of  tNe  ciiNe,  we  ure  led  to  tlieBo  xeveral  virtues  in  the 
detail,  and  tn?ir  Hum  \»  the  Snpreinu  Itnio  of  Life, 

Not  content  with  these  live  oxi>r»'.s»  moral  prinoiplen,  he 
considers  that  the  Supreme  Law  requireH,  uh  adjuncts,  two 
other  virtues ;  to  those  be  gives  tlie  names  UAKNKsrNiiga,  or 
Zeal,  and  Mohai.  1'uiii'Ose,  meuMin)r  tliiit  everything  whatso- 
ever should  be  done  for  moral  eml*. 

V. — The  relation  of  Ethics  to  Puliiics  in  Whewcll's  system 
is  one  of  intimacy,  and  yet  of  indepeniloneo.  Tlie  Laws  of 
States  supply  tho  materials  of  hunian  action,  b^  deliuing  pro- 
perty, Ac,  for  the  time  lx;ing;  to  wliii'b  detinitions  morality 
must  correspond.  On  the  other  band,  morality  supplies  tho 
Idea,  ot  ideal,  of  Justice,  to  which  the  Laws  of  Society  should 
progressively  conform  themselves.  The  Ijogislutor  and  the 
Jurist  mnst  adapt  their  legislation  to  the  ])oint  u^Vicw  of  the 
lloralist;  and  the  momliht,  while  cnjciining  oiK'ilienco  to  their 
dictates,  shonld  endeavour  to  correct  the  ineipmlities  prodooed 
by  laws,  and  should  urge  the  improvcoKMit  of  Law,  to  make 
it  oonfonnable  to  niondiiy.  The  iMcu-ul  is  in  tliii)  way  con- 
trasted with  the  Jural,  a  useful  word  of  the  author's  coining. 
He  devotes  a  Ke|>aruto  Uook,  eutitleil  '  Hlglit%  and  Obligations,' 
to  the  foundations  oi  Jurixpruclcnce.  He  makes  a  Hvo-fold 
division  of  Uights,  grounded  on  bis  chiKhiliculion  of  the  Springs 
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of  Homnn  Action  ;  Illjflilii  of  rermnil  S'-furilij,  rrirpt-Hi/,  Oo»- 
IracI,  Miirriiiiji',  (.innriimnil \  and  jiintilluii  tliis  UivlHion  M 
iigniiiHt  otiioni  iiruiumi'il  liy  juruU. 

VI.— Ho  intriHlii.-«i  thu  Montlily  of  Ilulijfion  u  n  sopplu- 
tn»ni  to  tliu  Monility  of  lU'tiHon,  Tlio  H('[iantlioii  of  tbe  two, 
liu  romarka,  *  oiinl>li'H  \\»  to  tnieo  tlio  ruHultn  of  Iho  luurul 
);iii(laiiuo  of  kiimiin  Uoanoii  criiiHiHl4Mitljr  nnd  ooiitiniiimiily, 
while  wo  itill  retain  u  <lue  Hunxu  of  tliv  Nii)H!rior  aiitliouily  of 
lU'lifrion.'  Ah  ro^irilH  tliu  founJiitionM  of  Nutural  nnil  KuvonlrJ 
lU'lifrion,  till  nili>|ilH  tliu  lino  ot  argiinunt  moHt  usaiil  witli 
Kngliak  Tboulo^'iiuiH. 

JAUKJa  KliF.nK.ItlCK  Fi:Ul!ir.l!.        (180S.«I.] 

la  hill  '  liocliirps  on  (iiii'k  I'liilomijiliy' (lU-nrnin*,  Vol.  I.), 
BVrrifr  liiis  iiiJicutid  IiIh  vieWH  on  llio  ifudiiijj  Klliiral  con- 
troveraicH. 

Tliooo  will  kiiprar,  if  we  srlcrt  liin  coiiclnNionK,  on  tliu  tlin-u 
followin^f  points  : — Tlio  Moriil  Stn«i',  llio  iiuliii-o  of  Syiiipiuliy. 
und  tlio  Suniinnni  lloiinm. 

1.  Ho  <!Oii»iilrrs  thiit  tho  SopliinlH  firnt  ilisliiiclly  bronchvJ 
the  nnostion — VVIiiit  is  nmii  by  natiiru,  mul  wluit  in  lie  by  con- 
vention or  fiiNbion  '^ 

'Tliifl  priino  (piestion  of  iiionil  pliikwopliy,  HH  I  linvu  called 
it,  is  no  CHMy  ono  to  aiiHwer,  lor  it  in  no  euny  iniilter  to  ell'eet 
the  diHerimination  out  of  wbieb  tlic  niiHwor  iiinst  proceed.  It 
U  a  qutntion,  perlmpH,  to  wbicli  no  ooinpleU-,  but  only  an  ojv 
prnximate,  answer  can  1)0  ri'tnined.  Due  coinnion  iniKtaku  in 
to  ascribe  more  to  Ibo  natural  man  than  projicrly  Wlongit  to 
liini,  to  ascribe  to  bim  uttriliiitcs  and  endownieiil.s  wliiob 
lieloiiff  only  to  tbo  social  and  artiticiul  man.  Some  writi'rs  — 
HutclicHon,  for  example,  and  bo  '\»  followed  by  many  olIierH— 
are  of  opini.iii  that  man  iiatui-idly  boa  a  conxcicnco  or  mond 
genso  which  discriminates  lietween  ripbt  and  wioiiff,  just  as 
bo  has  uninrally  a  seiiso  of  lasle,  which  distiiiffuislieH  between 
gwi'ot  and  bitUr,  niiil  a  i-eiise  of  sij^ht,  wliicli  discriminatcH 
between  rod  and  blue,  or  a  sentient  or;.'i>iiisin,  which  dis- 
tinguisbcA  lictwecii  pleiisuiu  and  Jinin.  That  man  has  by 
nature,  and  from  the  lirst.  the  posslbibty^Cutlainiiig  to  acon- 
Bcicnce  ia  not  to  b»'  denied.  That  bo  bus  williin  him  by  birtli- 
rigbt  Bomutbiii)^  out  of  which  conscience  is  developed,  1  lirnily 
believe;  and  wbattbis  is  I  hhall  endeavour  by-aiid-by  to  show 
when  I  como  to  speak  of  Sokratua  and  bin  philosophy  aa 
oppoecd  to  tbe  doctrines  of  the  ijopbist-i.     llut  that  tbe  mau 
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li  fbrniHhcd  liy  nalnrn  wUli  ii  conitclencB  roiuljr-nmile,  Juiit  m 
ho  U  ruriiiKliof  with  a  rriuly-timiln  wnaatiiinal  aiiimratuii,  tliia 
ii  a  (luctrinu  in  wliicli  I  liuvo  no  fiiitli,  anil  wUiiMi  I  rof^rii  m 
klto[|{utlii>r  urroiipiiiiii.  It  aii.ivH  out  uf  the  diapniiition  to 
attnhutu  moro  to  tlio  nntiiml  man  than  pr<i|)orly  holun|^  to 
him.  The  othor  nrror  into  w)iiuh  ini)uiivrii  arc  apt  to  lull  iu 
Tnakin)(  a  diiiuriniination  U'twoen  what  man  in  by  nnturo,  and 
what  hu  ii)  liy  Ronvnnlion,  in  tho  oppoiiitv  of  tho  ono  jaat  mon- 
tioni'd.  They  HomutimcH  attribute  to  tho  natural  man  luss 
than  nr(>|ii'rly  IxMnn^  to  him.  And  thiH,  I  think,  wax  the 
error  Into  whii^h  tlio  Siiphintn  wera  Iwtniyed.  Thoy  ('  '\  into 
it  inadvurlently,  and  not  with  any  dcHij^n  of  enibruciii^  or 
promul^ting  crronoouH  opinion!.' 

2.  V.'ith  rfforencu  to  BrxPAinv,  lio  ilidiii-H  Croni  Adam 
Smith's  viow,  that  it  in  a  nutivo  anil  ori(rinal  aH't'cfiun  of  the 
heart,  like  hunger  and  thirHt.  tloro  tiH.'ling,  he  contODdii, 
can  ucrcr  take  a  niiin  out  of  self.  It  ia  thi>n);lit  that  ovurli>n|iii 
this  Ix)uudary ;  nut  tho  frclimj  of  wimnliiin,  but  tho  IhiMijkl 
of  one'a  acif  and  onu'8  acnHatioiiH,  |{ivuN  tho  f^'round  and  the 
rendition  of  Hynipathy.  Sympathy  liuH  wlf-coniHrioUHnrHH  for 
its  founihktiiin.  Vury  yonn^  chililrcn  liavu  littlu  Kyinpat.liy, 
liccauHo  in  thom  the  idea  of  iteU'  \n  but  feebly  developed. 

3.  In  his  eliaptor  on  thu  ('ynic  and  Cyrenaio  KelioiilH,  he 
diMciiHsex  at  len<rth  tho  Kunimuni  iMinuni,  or  Kuppinr.'W,  and, 
by  implication,  tho  Ethical  end,  or  Klandard.  llii  RonHidera 
lb  tt  men  have  to  keep  in  view 'ini  cndH;  tho  ono  tho  main* 
tcnancu  uf  their  own  nature,  as  rational  and  thinking  bein^  ; 
the  other  tlieir  hanyness  or  pleaauro.  Ho  will  not  allow  thiit 
wo  aru  to  do  ri)j;lit  at  all  ha/.anU,  irreH|>eciive  of  utility  ;  yet 
ho  conaidem  that  there  in  Honiething  defeetivo  in  tho  aehonio 
that  Beta  a.'^ido  virtue  aa  tho  good,  and  eulhrunes  happiocu  in 
its  phiee.     He  sunia  up  as  follows  : — 

'  Wo  thus  see  that  a  complete  body  of  ethics  kIiouU  cnd)mcB 
two  codes,  two  syBtoms  of  rnlcs,  the  one  of  which  wo  nmy  call 
tho  fundamental  or  anieccdont,  or  under-ground  ethics,  oa 
unilerlying  the  other  ;  and  tho  other  of  whicli  wo  may  call  the 
upper  or  sniwcquciit,  or  above-ground  ethics,  as  rusting  on, 
and  modified  by  the  former.  Tho  umlir-ground  ethics  would 
inculcate  on  man  tho  necessity  of  being  what  he  truly  U, 
namely,  a  creature  of  reason  arid  of  thiuight;  in  short,  the 
necessity  of  being  a  man,  and  of  preserving  to  liiiiiaelf  this 
status.  Here  tho  end  is  virtue,  tluit  is,  tho  life  and  health  of 
tlie  soul,  and  nothing  but  thi.s.  The  al<ove-groniid  ethics 
woold   inculcate  on   man  t'lo  nccc-^sity  of  being  a  Iwjipj/  man. 
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li  M  not  enoaKh  for  man  In  lie ;  be  mait,  mnreorer,  if  pontib'o, 

bt  kiipi'ij.  The  fnnilamuutal  etliioa  liM>k  niun'ly  to  liiii  liuiii}(, 
i.e.,  bi*  Umiik  rotiuiml ;  tliu  u|i|>or  elbic*  look  |irinoi|>iilly  to 
hid  bring  Imppr,  but  thoy  ni-s  tx>unj  to  tako  uuiu  Ibnt  in  *11 
biN  bn|>|>iiit>u  he  duvn  uothiiig  to  viululo  bii  rutionnlitjr,  lb* 
houltli  uud  virtue  of  the  loal. 

IIENUT  LONQUEVll.I.E  MAK8EL. 

Mr.  tfaniiol,  in  bis '  Motsphyaii«,'  ban  examined  the  qnoation 
of*  moi-ul  Rlandard,  nnd  the  nature  of  the  moral  faculty,  ao- 
Of(iting,  with  Rligbt  and  animiwrtaut  modilluations,  the  cur* 
rent  theory  of  a  moral  nonw. 

1.  The  Mural  Faculty.  That  tbo  cnncentioni  of  ri^bt  and 
wrong  are  mi  gtneri;  in  proved  (1)  by  the  fact  tliat  in  all 
Ungnagt'H  tboru  are  diHtinct  tcrmH  for  '  right '  and  '  agreoable ;' 
(2)  by  the  toHtimony  of  ooniciousiioHH  ;  and  (3)  by  tb« 
inutnal  iniMinhixtoneieii  of  the  untaguniHts  of  a  moral  iionae. 
The  mori'.l  fitculty  is  not  idontioal  with  IleaHou  ;  for  the 
understanding  contrilmtoa  tu  troth  only  »n«  of  its  do- 
roenta,  nauu'ly,  tbo  concept;  in  addition,  tho  concept  muHt 
agree  with  tho  fact  uii  preHvnto<l  in  intuition.  Tho  moral 
■ense  ia  naually  supposed  to  involve  tbo  |>orc(>ption  of  qnnlitica 
only  in  so  far  as  they  are  jiletuinij  or  ilitjilfitiiiiiij.  To  thin 
representation  Mr.  Munscl  objcola.  In  an  a>;t  of  moral  con- 
sciouMnosa  two  things  are  involved  ;  n  |>cr«iption  or  judgment, 
and  a  aentiraent  or  feeling.  Hut  tho  judgment  ititolf  may  bo 
further  divided  into  two  parts:  'the  one,  an  individual  fact, 
prcHcntcd  fioyf  and  bcre ;  the  other,  a  gencrnl  law,  valid 
always  and  M;vcrywhcre.'  This  is  tbo  dijitinction  between 
pretentiUive  nnd  rejireseutalive  Knowledge.  In  every  act  of 
consciouanoHH  there  is  some  individual  fact  pretonteil,  and  an 
operation  of  the  nndonttanding.  '  A  conscious  act  of  pure 
moral  senac,  like  a  conscioua  act  of  pure  pbyaioal  sense,  if  it 
ever  takes  place  at  all,  takea  place  at  a  time  of  which  we  have 
no  remembrance,  and  of  wbiea  we  can  give  no  account.'  The 
intuitive  element  may  be  called  cuiucience;  the  representing 
element  is  the  uuih-rntandiiKj.  On  another  point  bo  difiei's 
from  the  ordinary  theory.  It  ia  commonly  said  that  we  imme- 
diately perccivi)  liie  moral  chnnicter  of  nets,  wliethor  by  our- 
selves or  by  (itherx.  Dut  tliils  would  implioato  two  facts, 
neither  of  which  wo  can  Iw  coniicious  of:  (1)  a  hw  binding 
on  a  certain  pci'Non,  nnd  (J)  his  conduct  as  ngrreiii<^  or  dis- 
agreeing with  lliat  liiw.     Now,   1   can   infer  tlio  eiiatenoe  of 
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*aeb  a  law  only  by  reprettnHny  lib  mind  m  conititatcd  like 
uiy  uwu.  Wu  can,  in  tttct,  imijudiat4>ly  porocivu  uiural  qu«li. 
tiea  vuly  iu  our  uwu  aotioua. 

2.  i'ht  Moral  Standard.  Tliii  u  trtiated  at  a  branch  of 
OaUtlngj,  and  di!iii|piat«Ml  the  '  lioal  in  morality.'  He  declarea 
that  Kjiut'i  notion  of  itn  absolute  monil  law,  biii<liii|f  by  iU 
inbervut  power  over  tlio  mind,  ii  a  mero  flulion.  Tho  dilTor* 
onoe  butwuvn  iuuliiialion  and  ibo  mural  imperative  ig  merely 
a  diOvrunco  betWDun  lontr  aud^lii^rlior  plcu«uro.  The  moral 
law  can  Imvo  no  authority  unloM  iinpoiiod  by  a  inporior,  oa  a 
kw  emanating  from  a  lawgiver.  If  man  in  not  ocoountAble 
to  (orno  higher  being,  there  ia  no  diKtiticlion  between  duty 
and  pluaiuru.  The  dtuudard  of  M;;lit  and  wrong  ia  the  moral 
tialure  (not  the  arbitrary  ie»7/)  of  Ood.*  Now,  as  we  ciinnot 
know  (iod — aninliuite  being, — no  we  have  but  a  relative  ooo> 
ccption  of  morality.  Wo  may  have  lower  and  higher  ideas  of 
duty.  Murnlity  therefore  adniilH  (if  progrcHs.  llut  no  advance 
in  mondity  coutmdicta  tlie  prxnci^iUt  proviouHly  acknowledged, 
however  it  may  vury  the  acts  whoreliy  thow)  priiici|ili'M  are 
oarii>'doat.     And  ench  advance  takes  its  place  in  the  mind, 

•  '  The  thforjf  *liii:h  plarrt  the  lUiniliird  of  morality  in  tho  Dirini 
mulMr*  muat  not  bo  cintfoundirU  with  tliat  wtiich  pliicei  it  in  thi>  arbitrary  - 
will  of  (iod.  Uud  did  not  cnata  moralitv  by  hia  will;  it  ia  inhiTeiit  in 
hii  nature,  and  co-etomal  with  himaulf;  nor  can  ti»  be  conuvivi'd  aa  x^ 
capable  of  revoraing  it.'  Tho  diatinction  here  drawn  dora  not  avoid  the 
tiilal  oliji-clion  to  the  aimpU'r  theory,  namtly,  that  it  taki-  >  away  tho  mural 
charact4.'r  of  Ood.  The  acta  of  a  aovercign  cannot,  wilii  ^ny  propriety,  aa 
Auntin  hai  ahown,  be  teminl  uithur  Ii'kiU  or  illigal ;  iu  liku  niunni'r,  i( 
Uod  ia  a  moral  lawgiver,  if  '  be  ia  arciiuntable  to  no  oni,'  then  'hit  dutj 
and  hia  pleaaure  are  undiatinguiahablo  from  each  other,'  and  he  capnot 
withoDt  Milf-contradictlon  bo  called  a  moral  being.  Even  upon  Mr. 
Manaera  own  theory,  it  is  hardly  correct  to  say  that  'Ood  did  not  create 
morality  by  hia  wilL'  Morality  involves  two  elements — one,  ruloa  of 
conduct,  the  other,  an  obligation  to  observe  them.  Ni>w,  the  authority 
or  obligatoriness  of  moral  laws  has  bif  n  made  to  di-pind  ujton  the  will  of 
God,  so  that,  prior  to  that  will,  morality  could  not  exist,  llenoothe  only 
part  of  morality  that  can  be  oo-etornul  with  God,  is  aimply  the  rulea  of 
morality,  without  their  obligat^irineaa,  tho  salt  without  ita  savour.  Tho 
cluains  aaaeriion  that  Ood  cannot  reverse  morality,  may  mean  eithar  that 
it  would  be  inconaistent  with  hia  immutability  to  reverse  the  laws  he  had 
himsi'lf  established,  or  that  ho  ia  com|)elleA  by  his  nature  to  impose 
certiiin  nttt-s,  and  no  othcra.  The  first  aiippoaition  is  a  truiHm ;  tho 
Si  oond  is  not  proved.  For,  since  Mr.  Uansel  has  discarded  aa  a  fiction  any 
*  absolute  law  of  duty,*  it  is  hard  to  conjecture  whence  he  oould  derive 
any  compulsory  choice  of  lulea.  AVhy  (iod  communda  some  things  in 
preferei.ce  to  others — whether  from  s  regard  to  the  happiiiisa  of  ^  his 
creatures,  or  of  some  only;  whether  with  a  viiw  to  his  own  glory ,*os 
from  conrormity  with  some  sbatmct  notion — has  been  much  disputsd,- 
sad  it  is  quite  mi»nMt  that  he  may  not  adopt  any  of  thoto  ubjuetsk 
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ool  as  a  qncstioD  to  be  sapported  by  argamcnt,  bnt  M  oo 
axiom  to  bo  intuitively  admitted.  Each  principle  appears 
trne  and  irrcvvrMbie  so  far  as  it  goes,  liut  it  is  liiiblo  to  bo 
merged  in  a  mure  comprehcuBive  formula.  It  ia  an  error  of 
philoBopbors  to  iuingino  tbat  tbey  Iiavo  an  absolute  standard 
of  morals,  and  tbervupon  to  set  oat  i  ]>rwri  tlio  criterion  of  a 
possibly  true  roTclation.  Kant  said  tlint  tbe  revealed  com- 
mands of  Ood  could  have  no  religious  value,  unless  approved 
by  the  moral  reason ;  and  Kichte  hold  that  no  true  revelation 
could  contain  any  intimation  of  future  rewards  and  punish- 
ments, or  any  moral  rule  not  deduciblo  from  the  principles  of 
tho  practical  reason.  Unt  revelation  has  enlightened  tbu 
'practical  rcofon,  as  by  the  maxim — to  love  God  with  all  thy 
Iieart,  and  liiy  neighbour  as  thyself— a  maxim,  says  Mr. 
Mansc-I,  that  phiUisuphy  in  vaiu  todcd  uIIit,  and  subsequently 
burrowed  without  uckuowlcdgmeut. 

JOHN  STUART  MH-L. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Mill  examines  tho  basis  of  Ethics  in  a  small  work 
entitled  Utilitarianism. 

After  a  chapter  of  General  Remarks,  ho  proposes  (Chapter 
II.)  to  enquire.  What  Utilitarianism  is?  This  creed  holds 
that  actions  are  right  in  proportion  as  they  teml  to  promote 
happiness,  wrong  as  they  tend  to  produce  the  reverse  of 
bappiucss.  By  hnppiuoss  is  intended  pleasure,  and  tho  ob- 
,  '■'  scnco  of  pain ;  by  unhappiness,  pain,  and  tho  privation  of 
r^,  '  pleasure.  Tho  things  iucluded  under  pleasure  and  pain  moy 
;i!  require  farther  explanation ;  bnt  this  does  not  affect  tho 
i  -  general  theory.  To  the  a(  -tiisation  that  pleasure  is  a  moan  |i 
''  and  grovelling  object  of  pursuit,  the  answer  is,  that  human  >' 
/  beings  are  capable  of  pleasures  that  are  not  grovoUirg.     It  is 

compatible  with  utility  to  recognize  some  kivJt  of  plcnenre  na  ^: 
more  valuable  than  6thera.  There  are  pleasures  thajt^  irre-  i 
spective  of  amount,  are  held  by  all  persons  that  havoexperi-  ^  ~ 
cuced  them  to  be  preferable  to  others.  Few  human  beings  r»- 
would  consent  to  become  boasts,  or  fools,  or  base,  in  con-  '  j'' 
sideratlon  of  a  greater  allowance  of  pleasnro.  Inscp.irnblo  s' 
from  the  estimato  of  pleasure  is  a  leiue  of  digniti/,  which  ; 

determines  a  preference  among  enjoyments.  i^ 

Buti  this  distinction  in  kind  is  not  essential  to  tho  jnsti-    ,'   ^:' 
fication  of  tho  standard  of  Utility.     That  standard  is  not  tho 
agent's  own  greatest  happiness,  bnt  the  greatest  amount  of 
Iiappiness  altogotber.      However    little  the  higher  virtDOK       ... 
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migbt  \afttribnte  to  one's  own  happiness,  there  caa  be  no 
doobt  tnR  the  world  in  general  gains  by  them. 

Another  objection  to  the  doctrine  is,  that  happiness  is  a 
thing  unattainable,  and  that  no  one  has  a  right  to  it.  Not 
only  cap  men  do  without  happiness,  but  renunciation  is  tha 
first  condition  of  all  nobleness  of  character.  ' 

In  reply,  the  author  remarks  that,  supposing  happiness 
impoesible,  the  prevention  of  unhappincss  might  still  be  an 
object,  which  is  a  mode  of  Utility,  liut  the  allogod  impossi- 
bility of  happiness  is  cither  a  verbal  quibble  or  an  exaggera>> 
tion.  No  one  contends  for  a  life  of  sustained  rapture ; 
occasional  moments  of  such,  in  an  existence  of  few  and 
transitory  jmius,  many  and  various  ploaauros,  with  a  pre> 
dominanco  of  the  active  over  the  passive,  and  moderate 
expectations  on  the  whole,  constitute  a  life  worthy  to  bo 
called  liappincss.  Numbers  of  mankind  have  been  satisfied 
with  much  less.  There  Are  two  great  factors  of  enjoyment — 
tranquillity  and  excitement  With  the  one,  littlo  pleasure 
will  BuiBuo  ;  with  the  utbcr,  considerable  pain  can  bo  endured. 
It  does  not  appear  impossible  to  secure  l>oth  in  alternation. 
The  principal  defect  in  persons  of  fortunate  lot  is  to  care  fur 
nobody  bnt  themselves ;  this  curtails  tho  excitements  of  lil'c, 
and  makes  everything  dwindle  as  the  end  approaches.  Another 
circumstance  rendering  life  unsatisfactory  is  the  want  of 
mental  cultivation,  by  which  men  are  deprived  of  the  inex- 
haustible pleasures  of  knowledge,  not  merely  in  the  shape  of 
science,  but  os  practice  and  liue  art.  It' is  not  at  all  dillicult 
to  indicate  sources  of  happiness ;  tho  main  stress  of  the  prob- 
,  lem  lies  in  the  contest  with  the  positive  evils  of  life,  tho  great 
sonroes  of  physical  and  of  mental  suflcring — indigence,  disease, 
and  tho  unkindnoss,  worthlessnoss,  or  premature  loss  of  objects 
of  afi'ection.  Poverty  and  Disease  may  bo  contracted  in 
dimensions;  and  oven  vicissitudes  of  fortune  are  not  wholly 
beyond  control. 

It  is  unquestionably  possible  to  do  without  happiness. 
This  is  the  lot  of  the  greater  part  of  mankind,  and  is  often  -^ 

voluntarily  chosen  by  the  hero  or  the  martyr.  But  self- 
saoriiice  is  not  its  own  end;  it  must  be  made  to  earn  for 
others  immunity  from  sacrifice.     It'  must  be  a  very  imperfect  i 

state  of  tbo  world's  arrangements  that  requires  any  one  to  ^ 

serve  the  liapnineKS  of  others  by  the  absolute  sacrifice  of  their  '  i 
own;  yet  undoubtedly  while  the  world  is  in  that  imjHjrfect  '..n 
state,  tho  readiness  to  make  such  a  sacrifice  is  the  highest  "^ 
virtne  that  can  be  found  in  man.  Nay,  farther,  the  conscioua  ,:. 
IS 
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■bililT  to  do  witboat  bappiness,  in  nicb  a  cnndition  of  tlia 
wcrlu,  IB  Uie  best  pronpect  af  realizing  BQoh  bappiness  as  ia 
attninablo.     Mcanwbile,  eelf-deTotion  belongs  as  mnch  to  tbe 
Utilitarian  as  to  the  Stoic  or  tbo  TmnscendontaliBt ;  witb  tbe 
reservation  that  a  sacrifice  not  tending  to  incrcaiM}  the  snm  of 
happiness  is  to  be  held  as  wasted.     The  golden  rule,  do  as 
J  on  would  be  done  by,  is  tbe  ideal  perfection  of  ntilitaiion 
monUity.     The  moans  of  approaching   this  ideal  are,  first, 
that   laws  and  society  slicnld  endeavour  to  place  the  interest       $i 
of  tbe  individoal  in  harmony  witb  tbe  intoroKt  of  tho  whole ;        '  '- 
and,  secondly,  that  education  and  opinion  should  establish 
in  the  mind  of  each   individual   an  indissoluble  association         ^ 
between  bis  own  good  and  the  good  of  tbe  whole.  ,^'| 

The  system  of  Utility  is  objected  to,  on  another  side,  aa         'J 
'^  being  too  high  for  bnniunity ;   men   cannot  bo  perpetually        >< 

■^  acting  with  a  view  to  the  general  interests  of  society,     lint       ^'^ 

4  . '  this  is  to  mistake  the  meaning  of  a  standard,  and  to  confound  i,^ 
'^  >  ..  tbe  rule  of  action  with  the  motive.  Ktliics  tolls  us  what  are  W 
'  i|  '^  onr  duties,  or  by  what  test  wo  are  to  know  thom ;  but  no  ;J 
i"  '•  ^  system  of  ethics  requires  that  tho  motive  of  every  action  ^ 
''■  should  bo  a  feeling  of  duty ;  our  actions  are  rightly  done  pro-         '■■; 

vided  only  duty  does  not  condemn  them.  The  great  mojority  ''"'j 
^  •■'  of  actions  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  good  of  the  world —  ■< 
jv^  they  end  with  the  individual;  it  happens  to  few  persons,  and         '' 

that  rarely,  to  be  public  benefactors.  Private  utility  is  in  tbe  \i 
mass  of  cases  all  that  we  have  to  attend  to.  As  regards  .'''[ 
abstiucnces,  indeed,  it  would  bo  unworthy  of  an  intelligent 
agent  not  to  be  aware  that  the  action  is  one  that,  if  practised  V^ 
generally,  wonid  be  generally  injurious,  and  to  not  feci  a  sense  of  ; /^ 
obligation  on  that  ground  ;  bat  such  an  amount  of  regard  for  %' 
tbe  general  interest  is  required  under  every  system  of  morals. 

It  is  farther  alleged  against  Utility,  that  it  renders  meu  '^ 
cold  and  nnsympatbizing,  chills  tbe  moral  feelings  towards  ']) 
individnals,  and  regards  only  the  dry  consequences  of  actions,  I 

without  reference  to  the  moral  qualities  of  the  agent.    ^Tho       'it 
author  re])lie8  that  Utility,  like  any  other  system,  admits  that        a 
a  right  action  does  not  necessarily  indicate  a  virtuous  charoo-        ■^; 
ter.     Still,  bo  contends,  in  the  long  run,  the  best  proof  of  a       'C- 
good  character  is  good  act'ons.     If  the  objection  means  that       '"■: 
utilitarians  do  not  lay  sufficient  stress  on  the  beauties  of  cha- 
racter, be  replies  that  this  is  the  accident  of  persons  cultivating       \4; 
their  moral  feelings  more  than  their  sympathies  and  artistic 
perceptions,  and  may  occur  under  every  view  of  tho  foandatioB 
of  morals. 
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The  next  objection  considered  is 'that  Utility  a  ^L  godlett 
doctrine.     The  answer  is,  that  whoever  believes  in  the  perfect  . 
goodness  and  wisdom  of  God,  necesa^ly  believes  that  what-l- 
flvcr  he  has  thought  fit  to  reveal  on  the  subject  of  inorali 
most  faltil  the  requirements  of  utility  in  a  snpremo  degree. 

Again,  Utility  is  stigmatized  as  an  immoral  doctrine,  by 
carrying  oat  Expediency  in  opposition  to  Principle.  But  the 
Expedient  in  this  sense  means  what  is  expedient  for  the  agent 
himself,  and,  instead  of  being  the  same  thing  with  the  osofnl, 
is  a  branch  of  the  hurtfnl.  It  would  often  be  expedient  to  toll 
a  lie,  but  so  momentous  and  so  widely  extended  ore  the  ntilitiea ,  - 
of  trath,  that  veracity  is  a  role  of  transcefidont  expediency. 
Tet  all  moralists  admit  exceptions  to  it,  solely  on  occonnt  of 
the  manifest  inexpediency  of  observing  it  on  certain  occasions. 

The  anther  does  not  omit  to  notice  the  nsual  charge  that 
it  is  impossible  to  make  a  caloohition  of  consequences  previous 
to  every  action,  which  is  as  mnch  as  to  say  that  no  one  can 
be  nudcr  the  guidance  of  Christianity,  because  there  is  not 
time,  on  the  occasion  of  doing  anything,  tq  rciid  tlirongh  the  '' 
Old  and  New  Testaments.  The  real  answer  is  (substantially 
the  same  as  Austin's)  that  there  has  been  ample  time  during 
the  past  duration  of  tho  species.  Mankind  have  all  tliat\<mo 
been  learning  by  experience  tho  consequences  of  actions  ;  on-  -< 
that  experience  they  have  fonnded  both  their  prudence  and 
their  morality.  It  is  an  inference  from  the  principle  of  utility, 
which  regards  morals  as  a  practical  art,  that  moral  roles  aro 
improvable ;  but  there  exists  under  tho  ultimate  principle  a 
nanibcr  of  intermadiate  generalizations,  applicable  at  once  to 
the  emergencies  of  human  conduct  Nobody  argues  that 
navigation  is  not  fonnded  on  astronomy,  becau.se  sailors  can- 
not  wait  to  calculate  the  Nautical  Almanack. 

As  to  tho  stock  argument,  that  people  will  pervert  utility 
for  their  private  ends,  Mr.  Mill  challenges  the  production  of 
any  ethical  creed  where  this  may  not  happen.  The  fault  is 
due,  not  to  tho  origin  of  the  rules,  but  to  the  complicated  '^ 
nature  of  human  affairs,  and  the  necessity  of  allowing  a  certain 
latitude,  nnder  the  ittbral  responsibility  of  the  agent,  for  ac- 
commodation to  circumstances.  \nd  in  cases  of  conflict, 
utility  is  a  better  guide  than  anythin?  found  in  systems  whose 
moral  laws  claim  independent  authority. 

Chapter  III.   considers   the  Ultuate    Sanction  or  thi 
Pbinciple  of  Utility. 

It  is  a  proper  question  with  regard  to  a  supposed  moral  / 
standard, — What  is  its  sanction?  what  is  the  source  of  iia'  ' 
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♦  '  ■  . 

obligation  F  nliorcin  lies  its  binding  force  P     The  OB.'.toniary 

\  morality  is  couBCcratcd  by  edncatiou  and  opinion,  and  Beonia 

"^  to  be  obligatory  in  ilsclf;   but  to  present,  as  the  source  of 

obligation,  some   general   principle,  not  sarroundcd  by    the 

halo  of  consecration,  bcems  a  paradox;    the  sujMSrstraotnro 

>'  Boems  to  stand  better  without  sach  a  foandation.  This  diOi- 
cnlty  belongs  to  every  attempt  to  rodnco  morality  to  first 
principles,  nnlofs  it  should  happen  than  the  principle  choscu 
Las  as  mnch  sacredness  as  any  of  tts  ajiplications. 

^  Utility  has,  or  might  have,  all  tho  Hanctions  attaching  to 

wiy  other  pystom  of  morals.  Those  sanctions  are  cither 
External  or  Internal.  Tlie  External  are  the  hope  of  favour 
and  tho  fuar  of  displcnRure  (1)  Irom  our  fellow-creatures,  or 
(2)  from  the  Huler  of  tho  Universe,  along  with  any  sympathy 

t  or  aifeclion  for  them,  or  lovo  and  awo  of  Him,  inclining  na 
apart  from  selfish  motives.  There  is  no  reason  why  those 
motives  shonid  not  attach  themselves  to  utilitarian  morality. 

The  Internal  Sanction,  under  every  standard  of  duty,  is 
of  one  uiiifurnl  cUaraclor — a  feeling  in  our  own  iniud  ;  a  pain, 
more  or  less  intense,  attendant  on  violation  of  duty,  which  in 
properly  cultivated  moral  natures  rises,  in  the  more  serious 
coses,  into  shrinking  from  it  as  an  impossibility.  This  feeling, 
4  when  disinterested,  and  connecting  itself  with  tho  pure  idea 
of  duty,  is  the  efnence  of  Cunscietice ;  a  complex  ])licnomenon, 
involving  associations  from  nympathy,  from  love,  ond  still 
more  from  fear ;  from  tlie  rccoilectiuns  of  childhood,  and  of 
all  our  past  life ;  from  self-esteem,  desire  of  the  esteem  of 
others,  and  occasionally  even  self-abnsoment.  This  extreme 
complication  is  an  obstacle  to  our  supposing  tliat  it  can  attack 
to  other  objects  than  what  ore  found  at  present  to  excite  it. 
The  binding  force,  however,  is  the  ma»s  of  feeli'ig  to  he  broken 
I  ihroxujh  in  order  tu  violate  our  standard  of  right,  and  which, 
"i  if  we  do  violate  that  standard,  will  have  to  bo  afterwards 
encountered  as  remorse. 

Thus,  apart  fi-om  external  sanctions,  the  ultimate  sanction, 
under  Utility,  is  the  same  as  for  other  standards,  namely,  the 
conscientious  feelings  of  mankind.  If  there  bo  anything 
innate  in  conscience,  there  is  nothing  more  likely  than  that  it 
should  be  a  regard  to  the  pleasures  and  pains  of  others.  If 
BO,  the  intuitive  ethics  would  be  the  same  as  the  utilitarian  ; 
and  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  a  large  portion  of  morality 
turns  upon  what  is  due  to  tho  interests  of  fellow-creatures. 

On  the  other  hand,  if,  as  the  author  believes,  tlio  moral 
feelings  are  not  innate,   they  are  not  for   that   (jpason  losa 
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natural.  It  is  imtnral  (o  man  to  speak,  to  rcnaon,  to  caltirate  i 
the  ground,  tobniUl  citioB,  though  thimoaroncfiuirod  facnltios./- 
So  tbo  moral  faculty,  if  not  a  part  of  onr  nature,  ia  a  natural 
outgrowth  of  it;  capable,  in  a  pei-tuin  Kmall  degree,  of 
springing  up  spontaneously,  and  of  being  brought  to  a  high 
pitch  by  means  of  cultivation.  It  is  also  susceptible,  by  tha 
use  of  tbo  external  sanctions  and  the  force  of  early  iiupres*' 
gions,  of  being  cultivated  in  almost  any  direction,  and  of  boiug' 
perverted  to  absurdity  and  mischief. 

The  basis  of  natural  sentiment  capable  of  supporting  the 
otilitarian  morality  is  to  be  found  in  the  Hucial  feclimja  of  man- 
hind.  The  social  sjate  is  so  natural,  so  necessary,  and  so 
babitnal  to  man,  thq^  he  can  hardly  cMceive  liimself  otherwise 
than  as  a  member  of  society ;  and  as  civilization  advances, 
this  association  becomes  more  firmly  riveted.  All  strength- 
ening of  social  ties,  and  all  healthy  gi-owth  of  society,  give  to 
each  individnal  a  stronger  personal  interest  in  consulting  the 
welfare  of  others.  Kach  comes,  as  though  instinctively,  to  bo 
conscious  of  himself  as  a  being  that  of  coumo  pays  regard  to 
others.  There  is  the  strongest  motive  in  each  person  to 
manifest  this  sentiment,  and,  oven  if  ho  should  not  feci  it 
strongly  himself,  to  cherish  it  in  everybody  else.  Tho  smallest 
germs  of  the  feeling  are  thus  laid  hold  of,  and  nourisliod  by 
the  contagion  ofsympathy  and  tho  influeucos  of  education ; 
and  by  the  powerful  agency  of  the  external  sanctions  there  is 
woven  around  it  a  complete  web  of  coiToboiutivo  .asBociation. 
In  an  improving  state  of  society,  the  inlluences  are  on  the 
increase  that  generate  in  each  individual  a  feeling  of  unity 
with  all  tho  rest ;  which,  if  perfect,  would  make  him  never 
think  of  anything  for  self,  if  they  also  were  not  inclndcd.  Sup- 
pose, now,  that  this  feeling  of  unity  were  taught  as  a  religion, 
and  that  the  whole  force  of  education,  of  institutions,  and  of 
opinion,  were  directed  to  make  every  person  grow  up  sur- 
rounded with  the  profession  and  the  practice  of  it ;  can  there 
be  any  doubt  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  tbo  ultimate  sanction  for 
the  Uappiness  morality  P 

Even  in  our  present  low  state  of  advancement,  tl^  deeply- 
rooted  conception  that  each  individnal  has  of  bifisclf  as  a 
social  being  tends  to  make  him  wish  to  be  in  harmony  with 
bis  fellow-creatures.  The  feeling  may  be,  in  most  persons, 
inferior  in  sti-ength  to  the  selfish  ij^Jiitgs,  and  may  bo  altogether 
wanting ;  but  to  such  as  possCSS^,  it  has  aU  tho  characters  of 
a  natural  feeling,  and  one  that  they  would  not  desire  to  bo 
without. 
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Clinpter  IV.  is  Or  what  bort  or  pnoor  tob  pkincipli  of 

UTILI1T  18  SUSCEFTIBLR.     QaestioDB  about  ends  aro  questions  as 

to  what  things  are  desirable.    'According  to  the  theory  of 

:  Utility,  Imppiness  is  desirable  as  an  end  ;  all  other  things  aro 

^dcsii-ablo  as  moans.     What  is  the  proof  of  tliis  doctrine  r" 

As  the  proof,  that  the  sun  is  visible,  is  that  jieoplo  actually 
see  it,  so  the  proof  that  happiness  is  desirable,  is  that  people 
do  actually  desire  it.  No  reason  can  bo  given  why  the  general 
)mppines8  is  desii-able,  beyond  the  fact  that  each  one  desires 
their  own  happiness. 

But  granting  that  people  desire  happiness  as  one  of  their 
ends  of  conduct,  do  Ihuy  never  desire  anything  else  ?  To  all 
appearance  they  do ;  they  desire  virtue,  and  the  absence  of 
vice,  no  less  surely  than  pleasure  and  the  absence  of  pain. 
Hence  the  opponents  of  ntility  consider  themselves  entitled  to 
infer  that  hnppincRs  is  not  the  standard  of  moral  approbation 
and  disapprobation. 

But  the  utilitariaos  do  not  dcsy  that  virtue  is  a  thing  to 
bo  desired.  The  very  reverse.  They  maintain  that  it  is  to  bo 
desired,  and  that  for  ilnrlf.  Although  considering  that  what 
makes  virtue  is  tlie  tendency  to  promote  happiness,  yet  they 
hold  that  the  inind  is  not  in  a  right  state,  not  in  .a  state  con- 
formable to  Utility,  not  in  the  state  condncivb  to  the  general 
happiness,  unless  it  has  adopted  this  essential  ii  Btrunicntality 
»o  warmly  as  to-love  it  for  its  own  sake.  It  is  necessary  to 
the  carrying  out  of  ntility  that  Certain  things,  originally  of 
the  nature  of  means,  should  come  by  association  to  be  a  part 
of  the  final  end.  Thus  health  is  but  a  means,  and  yet  we 
cherish  it  as  strongly  as  wo  do  any  of  the  ultimate  pleasures 
and  pains.  So  virtue  is  not  originally  an  end,  but  it  is  capable 
of  becoming  so ;  it  is  to  bo  desired  and  cherished  not  solely 
08  a  means  to  happiness,  but^as  a  pi«H  ofhappincss. 

The  notorious  instance  of  money  mtempliUes  this  operation. 
The  Game  may  be  said  of  power  and  fame ;  although  these  aro 
ends  as  well  as  means.  We  should  bo  but  ill  provided  with 
happiness,  wero  it  not  for  this  provision  of  nature,  whereby 
things,  originally  indiilerent,  but  conducive  to  the  satisfaction 
of  our  primitive  desires,  become  in  themselves  sources  of 
pleasure,  of  even  greater  value' than  the  primitive  pleasures, 
both  in  permanency  and  in  the  extent  of  their  occupation  of 
our  life.  Virtue  is  originally  valuable  as  bringing  pleasure 
and  avoiding  pnm  ;  but  by  association  it  may  be  felt  as  a  good 
in  itself,  and  bo  desired  as  intensely  as  any  other  good  ;  with 
this  superiority  over  money,  power,  or  fame,  that  it  makea 
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tbe  individaol  a  blessing  to  society,  while  tboso  otbors  may 
make  bim  a  curso. 

With  the  allowance  thas  made  for  tho  eOect  of  association,  , 
the  aathor  cousiderB  it  proved  that  there  is  in  reality  nothing  '-~' 
desired  except  happiness.  Whatever  is  desired  othcrwiBo  than 
as  a  means  to  some  end  beyond  itself,  and  ultimately  to  hap- 
piness, is  not  desired  for  itself  till  it  has  bocciino  sach.  Human 
nature  is  so  constituted,  bo  thinks,  that  we  desire  nothing  but 
what  is  either  a  part  of  happiness  or  a  means  of  happiness ; 
and  no  other  proof  is  required  that  these  are  tho  only  things 
desirable.  Whether  this  psychological  assertion  bo  correct, 
must  bo  determined  by  the  sclf-coMsciousness  and  observatioD 
of  tho  most  practised  observers  of  human  nature. 

It  may  be  alleged  that,  although  desire  always  tends  to 
happiness,  yet  Will,  as  shown  by  actual  condnct,  is  ditfercnti 
from  desire.  Wo  persist  in  a  course  of  action  long  after  tho 
original  desire  has  faded.  But  this  is  merely  an  instance  of 
that  familiar  fact,  the  power  of  habit,  and  is  nowise  confined 
to  tho  virtuous  actions.  Will  is  amenable  to  habit ;  we  may 
will  from  habit  what  wo  no  longfer  dosiro  for  itself,  or  desire 
only  because  we  will  it.  Uut  tho  will  is  tlio  child  of  desire, 
and  pv^cs  out  of  the  dominion  of  its  parent  only  to  como 
under  the  sway  of  habit.  What  is  tho  result  of  habit  may 
not  bo  intrinsically  good  ;  we  might  think  it  bettor  for  virtue 
that  habit  did  not  como  in,  wore  it  not  that  tho  other  influ- 
ences are  not  sulHuieutly  to  be  depended  on  for  unerring 
constancy,  until  they  have  acquired  this  farther  support. 

Chapter  V.  is  U.N  tub  connexion  oeiwegn  Juc>ncK  and 
Utility. 

The  strongest  obstacle  to  the  doctrine  of  Utility  has  been 
drawn  from  the  Idea  of  Justice.     The  rapid  perception  and 'i. 
tho  powerful  sentiment  connected  with  the  Just,  seem  to  show 
it  as  geuerically  distinct  from  every  variety  of  tho  Kxpodiont.  ^ 

To  see  whether  the  sense  of  justice  can  bo  explained  ou 
grounds  of.  Utility,  the  author  begins  by  surveying  ia  the 
concrete  the  things  usually  denominated  just.  In  tho  first 
place,  it  is  commonly  considered  unjust  to  deprive  any  ona  of 
their  personal  liboily,  or  property,  or  anything  secured  to 
.them  by  law :  in  other  words,  it  is  unjust  to  violate  any  one's 
legal  rights.  Secondly,  The  legiil  lifjlit-s  of  a  man  may  be  such 
as  ought  not  to  have  belonged  to  him ;  that  is,  tho  law  con- 
ferring thoae  rights  may  bo  a  ba<l  law.  When  a  law  is  bad, 
opinions  will  dili'er  as  to  tho  justice  or  injustico  of  infiiuging 
iti  some  think  thut  no  law  should  bo  disobeyed  by  the  iudi* 
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Tidual  citizPTi ;  others  hold  thnt  it  in  jnst  to  resist  anjast 
laws.  It  18  tlius  admitted  by  all  that  thcrti  is  siioh  n  thing  as 
moral  riijht,  the  refuaol  of  which  is  injuDtico.  Thirdly,  it  is 
considered  just  that  each  person  should  rccoivo  whiit  ho  dc- 
tercet  (whether  good  or  evil).  And  a  person  is  understood 
to  deserve  good  if  ho  does  right,  evil  if  ho  docs  wrong ;  and 
in  particular  to  deserve  good  in  retnm  for  good,  and  evil  in 
rotam  for  evil.  Fourthly,  it  is  unjnst  to  break  faith,  to 
yiolate  an  engagement,  or  disappoint  expectations  knowingly 
■nd  voluntarily  raised.  Like  other  obligations,  this  is  not 
absolute,  but  mny  be  ovcrrulo<l  by  some  still  stronger  demand 
of  justice  on  the  other  side.  Fifthly,  It  is  inconsistent  with 
justice  to  be  parlinl ;  to  show  favonr  or  preference  in  matters 
where  favonr  does  net  apply.  Wo  are  expected  in  cortiiin 
cases  to  prefer  our  fricnda  to  strangers ;  but  a  tribunal  is 
bound  to  the  strictest  impartiality ;  rewards  and  punishments 
should  be  udmini.'<tored  impartially  ;  so  likewise  the  patronage 
of  important  public  oflicos.  f^parly  allied  to  impartiality  is 
the  idea  of  equaUlij.  The  justice  of  giving  equal  protection 
to  the  rights  of  all  is  maintained  even  when  the  rights  them- 
selves aro  very  nnc(pial,  as  in  slavery  and  in  the  systom  of 
ranks  or  castes.  There  aro  the  greatest  difforenccs  as  to  what 
is  equality  in  the  distribution  of  the  produce  of  labour ;  somo 
thinking  that  all  shonid  receive  alike  ;  others  that  the  neediest 
fchould  receive  most;  others  that  the  distribution  should  be 
according  to  labour  or  services. 

To  got  a  clue  to  the  common  idea  running  through  all 
these  meanings,  the  author  refers  to  t'le  etymology  of  tho 
word,  which,  in  most  languages,  points  to  sonictliing  ordained 
by  law.  Even  although  there  bo  many  things  considered  just, 
that  wo  do  not  usually  enforce  by  law,  yet  in  those  cases  it 
wonld  give  us  pleasure  if  law  could  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
oflcndcrs.  When  we  think  a  j)orson  bound  in  justice  to  do  a 
thing,  we  "ilionld  like  to  see  bini  punished  for  not  doing  it ;  wo 
lament  tho  obstacles  that  may  be  in  the  way,  and  strive  to 
make  amends  by  a  strong  ex pri'ssion  of  onr  own  opinion.  Tho 
idea  of  legal  constraint  is  thus  the  guneniting  idea  of  justice 
thronghont  all  its  transformations. 

\The  real  turning  point  between  morality  and  simple  eipo- 
Idiency  is  contained  in  tho  penal  sanctionr";  Duty  is  what  wo 
may  exact  of  a  person ;  there  may  be  reasons  why  we  do  not 
exact  it,  bnt  tho  person  liimself  would  not  bo  entitled  to  com- 
plain if  we  did  .so.  Expediency,  on  the  other  hand,  points  to 
things  that  we  may  wish  people  to  do,  may  praise  them  for 
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doing,  and  despiso  them  for  not  doin;;,  while  wo  do  not  oon- 
BidiT  it  proiwr  to  bring  in  tho  aid  of  piinisliinont. 

There  enters  further  into  the  idea  of  JiiHtico  what  has  been 
expressed  by  tho  ill-ohosen  phrase,  'perfect  obligation,' mean- 
ing that  tho  duty  involves  a  moral  rif,'lit  on  tho  part  of  Komo 
definite  person,  as  in  tho  coho  of  a  debt;  an  imperfect  obliga- 
tion is  exomplitied  by  charity,  which  gives  no  legal  claim  to 
any  one  recipient.  Every  such  right  is  a  case  of  Justice, 
and  not  of  Bencrioenco. 

Tho  Idea  of  Justice  is  thus  shown  to  bo  grounded  in  Law  ; 
and  tho  next  qnestion  is,  does  the  strong  feeling  or  sentiment ,,' 
of  Justice  grow  out  of  considerations  of  utility?  Mr.  Mill 
conceives  that  though  tho  notion  of  expediency  or  utility  does 
not  give  birth  to  tho  sentiment,  it  gives  birth  to  what  is 
iiuiral  in  it. 

The  two  essentials  of  justice  are  (1)  the  desire  to  punish 
■ome  one,  and  (2)  tho  notion  or  belief  that  harm  has  l)ceu 
done  to  some  definite  individual  or  iudiviiluals.  Now,  it 
appears  to  the  nnthor  that  the  desire  to  punish  is  a  B]>on- 
tiinoons  outgi-owth  of  two  senliinonls,  both  natural,  and,  it 
may  l)e,  instinctive  ;  the  impulse  of  i''lf-(lcfi'iice,  and  the  feel- 
ing of  si/mpatlii/.  Wc  natnrully  resent,  ropel,  and  rolaliato, 
any  harm  done  to  ourselves  and  to  any  one  that  eng;iges  our 
syHi))atliies.  Thero  is  notbi(ig  moral  in  mere  resentment ; 
the  moral  part  is  the  subordination  of  it  to  our  social  regards  . 
Wc  arc  moral  beings,  in  ])ro|>orti(m  as  wo  restrain  our  privato  , 
resentment  whenever  it  conflicts  with  the  interests  of  society. 
All  mondists  agree  with  Kant  in  saying  that  no  act  is  right 
that  could  not  be  adopted  as  a  law  by  all  rational  beings  (that 
is,  consistently  with  the  well-bi'ing  of  society). 

There  is  in  Justice  a  rule  of  comluet,  an<l  a  right  on  tho 
part  of  some  one,  which  right  onglit  to  bo  enforced  by  society. 
If  it  is  asked  why  society  oicjhl  to  enforce  the  right,  there  is 
no  answer  but  the  gcnenj  utility.  If  that  expression  seem 
feeble  and  inadequate  to  account  for  tho  energy  of  retalia- 
tion inspired  by  injustice,  the  authjjr  asks  ns  to  advert  to 
the  extraordinarily  important  aniMtnpressivo  kind  of  utility 
that  is  concerned.  Tho  interest  involved  is  ennirifi/,  to  every 
one's  feelings  the  most  vital  of  all  interests.  AH  other  earthly 
benefits  needed  by  one  ])erfion  are  not  needed  by  another ; 
and  many  of  them  can,  if  necessary,  be  cheerfully  foregone,  or 
replaced  by  something  else  ;  but  security  no  human  being  can 
possibly  do  witliout;  on  it  wo  de])end  lor  all  our  immunity 
ii'om  evil,  and  for  tho  whole  value  of  all  and  every  good, 
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beyond  the  paswing  moment.     Now,  this  most  indispcnkawf?  «ii|!\ 
of  all  nect'BsnricH,  after   pliyKiciil   nntriuiotit,  cannot  l)e  %n^- 
nnloss  tlie  nmeliinory  for  jiroviiling  it  in  kcjjt  niiintcru»ittil(y  la  ;>■ 
active  pliiy.     Our  notion,  tberefore,  of  tlic  claim  wo  nnjvo  iW4  V 
our  fellow-creatures  to  join  in  making  siifo  fo(  n»  tlial.y^y   ',^ 
groundwork  of  our  existence,  gathers  feelings',  around' (it  UO|  '    ,  ,.  ,, 
HMich  more  iuteuso  than  those  (Concerned  in  any.  of  tho'jn|Of8'  *'/'  \jl, 
common  cases  of  utility,  that  the  difl'crwnoo  in  Ue|Bi"eo  (lU  i.»  '4» 

often  the  case  in  psychology)  I)ecome8  a  reaj  ttlfl'erou™  ^^au      iX 
kind.     The  claim  assujues  that  character  of  ahsoln(>(f/ios8,'{hut  j/l      '^ 
apparent  infinity,  and  incommensurability  witU,fiUiDthor  Ortn-j^l 
Bidcrations,    which    constitute    the   distinctiouivlbetllreen    lUsR) 
feeling  of  right  and  wrong,  and  that  of  ordinatjf  expediency  ,,' 
and  incxpctlicncy.  ^i,        .  '     ' 

Having  presented  his  own  analysis  of  thf^sonlimpnt  lOi 
Justice,  the  author  pr(x'eed8  to  examine  the  ^liuiti've  tlseorj 
■■The  charge  is  constantly  bronght  against  Uti|fijr,  that  it  ■  ai 
uncertain  standard,  diU'erently   iiiterprcteit  l^jr  each   peri'- 
The  only  safety,  it  is  pretended,  is  foun^  in'  the  immnlal 
ineflaceable,  and   unmistakeablo  dietatog  ofi'^nstice,  eari"f^ 
their  evidence  in  themselves,  and  indeiHMidcnt,  of  the  iluctUi 
tions  of  opinions.     But  so  far  is  this  lf;om  being  the  fact,  that 
there  is  as  much  difference  of  opinion,  afldJHs  t»ucli  disenssiort, 
about  what  is  just,  as  about  what  is  ustiMio  society. 

To  tjiko  a  tew  instances.  On  the  qniBiiion  of  Puni.shnient, 
Romo  hold  it  nnjust  to  punish  any  one-  Iw  way  of  exami>K',  or 
for  any  end  but  the  good  of  the  Miffyffcr.  Othei-s  maintain 
that  the  good  of  the  society  is  tlfts  only  admissible  end  of 
punishment.  llol>ert  Owen  atfirms  ttatipHnishmcut  altogether 
is  nnjust,  and.tliat  we  should  de:iFwiiV  crime  only  through 
education.     Now,iwithout  an  appeal  to  expediency,  it  is  im- 

Eossible  to  arbitrate  among  these  oOi/lticting  views ;  each  one 
as  a  maxim  of  justice  on  its  side,  ^uhcn  as  to  the  apportiou- 
ing  of  punisbmentB  to  offences.  TfiB  rule  that  recommends 
itself  to  the-i^iitimilivo  sentiment  of  justice  is  an  eye  for  an  eye^ 
a  tooth  for  a  tooth  ;  a  rule  formally  aUlmdoned  in  Kuropean 
countries,  although  not  without  its  hold  upon  the  popular 
mind.  With  many,  the  test  of  justice,  in  penal  infliction,  is 
that  it  should  be  proportioned  to  the  offence ;  while  others 
maintain  that  it  is  just  to  inflict  only  such  an  amount  of 
punishment  as  will  deter  from  the  commission  of  the  offence. 

Besides  the  dill'eri'nces  of  opinion  already  alluded  to,  as  to 
the  payment  of  labour,  how  many,  and  irreconcileable,  are  tlio 
standards  of  justice  appealsd  toon  the  matter  of  taxation ? 
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Uuo  opioion  U,  tbat  taxoH  hIiouIiI  be  id  proportion  to  \K:oaniarf 
moans ;  otiicrs  think  tliu  wealthy  shuulU  pay  n  hi);;hur  propor- 
tion, lu  point  of  uiiturul  justiuu,  a  caso  inij^ht  bo  maiio  out 
for  disrcgiirUinff  moau.s,  uml  tiiking  tbo  winio  »ani  from  each, 
as  the  privileges  aro  e(iually  bestowed  :  yet  from  feelings  of 
humanity  anil  soeiul  expediency  no  one  advocates  that  view. 
So  that  there  is  uo  modu  of  extricating  the  question  but  the 
utilitarian. 

To  sum  up.  The  great  distinction  between  the  Just  and/' 
tho  Kx|)odient  is  the  distinction  between  the  essentials  of' 
woU-bcing— the  moral  rules  forbidding  maiiki|id  to  hurt  one; 
another — and  the  rules  that  only  point  out  the  best  mode  of 
managing  sdinu  department  of  human  alfiirs.  It  is  in  tho 
liigher  monilities  of  protection  from  li;uni  that  each  individual 
has  the  greatest  stake ;  and  they  are  the  moralities  that  com- 
pose the  obligations  of  justice.  It  is  on  account  of  these  that 
punishment,  or  retribution  of  evil  for  ovil,  is  universally  in- 
cluded in  tho  idea.  For  tho  carr^'iiig  out  of  tho  process  of 
retaKation,  certain  maxims  are  nocessary  as  instruments  or  as 
cliccKS  to  abuse;  as  that  invohintiu-y  acts  are  not  punishable; 
that  Bo  one  shall  bo  condemned  unheard ;  that  itunislimcnt 
shoulil  bo  proportioned  to  tho  oH'ence.  Impartiality,  tho  first 
of  judicial  virtues,  is  necessary  to  tho  fuUilment  of  tho  other 
conditions  of  justice :  while  from  tho  highest  form  of  doing 
to  each  according  to  their  <loserts,  it  is  the  abstract  standard 
of  social  and  distributive  justice  ;  and  is  in  this  sense  a  direct 
cmajiation  from  the  iirst  principle  of  morals,  tho  principle  of 
tlje  greatest  llajipinoss.  All  social  inequalities  that  have 
ceased  to  be  considered  as  expe<lient,  assume  tho  clmraclcr, 
• .  not  of  simple  inexpediency,  but  of  injustice. 

Besides  tho  '  Utilitarianism,'  Mr.  Mill's  chief  Elhicil  disser- 
tations aro  his  review  of  Wliewell's  Moral  Treatises  (Dlsicrla- 
tioim  and  l)i«cuseluns,  Vol.  II.),  and  parts  of  his  Essay  on 
Liberltj.  By  collecting  his  views  generally  nnder  the  usual 
heads,  we  shnll  find  a  place  for  some  points  additional  to  what 
are  given  in  tho  foregoing  abstract. 

1. — Enough  has  been  stated  as  to  bis  Ethical  Standard,  A 
the  Principle  of  Utility. 

II. — We  have  seen  his  PsychologiciJ  explan'itlon  of  tho  . 
Moral  Faculty,  as  a  growth  from  certain  elementary  feelings 
of  tho  mind. 

He  has  also   discussed   extensively  tho  Freedom  of  tho 
Will,  maintaining  tho  strict  causation  of  human  actions,  and     < 
refuting  the  supjioscd  fatalistic  tdndency  of  the  doctrine. 
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He  belioTCB,  as  wo  have  Reon,  in  DiKintcrcsted  itnpnlMi^ 
bat  traces  them  to  a  paroly  gelf-reparding  origin. 

III. — He  does  not  give  any  formal  distiortation  on  Haman 
HappineRs,  bat  indicates  many  of  iu  important  conditions,  as 
in  the  remarks  cited  above,  p.  702.  In  tlie  chapter  of  the 
work  on  'Liberty,'  entitled  Individuality,  ho  illuHtratcs  tho 
groat  importance  of  special  tastes,  and  urges  tho.  full  right  of ' 
each  person  to  the  Indulgence  of  thi-so  in  every  ease  where 
tbey  do  not  directly  injure  others.  He  reclaims  against  tho 
social  tyranny  prevailing  on  such  points  as  drc8.s,  personal 
habits,  and  eccentricities. 

IV. — As  regards  tlio  Homl  Code,   he  would  repeal  the 
\  legal  and  moral  rule  that  makes  niarriiige  irrcvocublc.     lie 
would  also  abolish  all  restraints  un  fi-ccdum  of  thought,  and 
on  Individuality  of  condnct,  qualilicd  as  above  stated. 

Ho  would  impose  two  new  moral  restraints.  He  con- 
siders that  every  parent  should  be  bound  to  provide  a  snit- 
ablo  education  for  his  own  children.  Farther,  for  any  one  to 
bring  into  tho  world  haman  beings  without  the  muans  of  sn]>- 
porting"  them,  or,  in  an  over-{)fopk'd  country,  to  produce 
children  in  such  number  as  to  dcprens  the  reward  of  labour 
by  competition,  he  regards  as  serious  olTuucca. 

BAMUEL  BAILEY. 
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Mr.  Samuel  Bailey  devotes  the  last  four  in  his  Third  Series 
of '  Letters  on  the  Philosophy  of  tho  llunuin  Mind,'  to  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Moral  Sentiments,  or  tho  feelings  inspired  in  us 
by  human  conduct.  Ho  fii-st  sots  down  live  fiicts  in  the 
human  constitution,  in  which  mond  phenomena  originatc^^ 

1.  Man  is  Bosceptiblo  of  pleasure  and  pain  of  various  kinds 
and  degrees. 

2.  He  Ukes  and  dislikes  respectively  tho  causes  of  them. 
8.  He  desires  to  reciprocate  pleanuro  and  pain  received, 

when  intentionally  given  by  other  sentient  beings. 

4.  He  himself  ex])ects  such  reciprocation  from  his  fellows, 
coveting  it  in  the  one  case,  nnu  slmnning  it  in  tlic  other. 

5.  Ho  feels,  under  certain  circumstances,  more  or  less 
sympathy  with  the  pleasures  and  pains  given  to  others,  ac- 
companied by  a  proportionate  desire  that  those  all'cctions 
should  bo  reciprocated  to  the  givers. 

These  rudimentary  nfl'uctions,  states  and  operations  of 
consciousness  [he  is  careful  to  note  that,  besides  feelings, 
intellectual  conditions  and  processes  are  involved  in  them] 
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are  found  more  or  loss  developed  in  all,  or  nearly  all  the 
bnmnn  race.  In  support  of  the  limitation  now  made,  lie 
addncos  what  are  (riven  an  anthcntio  accounts  of  savagoa 
devoid  of  all  gratit  ade  and  I'ullow-fecliDg ;  and  then  goes  on  to 
trace  the  nature  and  dovolopmcnt  of  moral  sentiment  from  tha 
rudimentary  powers  and  susceptibilities  mentioned,  in  those 
that  do  posscsls  tliona.  Iii^'deing  bo,  he  follows  the  convenient 
mode  of  speech  that  takes  actions  for  the  objects  that  excite 
the  susceptibilities,  altliough,  in  reality,  the  objects  are  no 
other  than  human  beings  acting  in  particular  ways. 

The  feelincjs  ho  supposes  to  bo  modified  in  manner  or 
degree,  according  as  actions  nro  (1)  done  by  ourselves  to 
others,  or  (2)  done  to  others  by  othorB,  or  (3)  done  to  others 
by  ourselves ;  i.e.,  according  as  we  ourselves  are  the  Bubjects, 
the  spectators,  or  doers  of  them. 

First,  then,  he  considers  ont  feelings  in  regard  to  actions 
done  to  us  by  others,  ahd  the  more  CHrefully,  bccunse  the.so 
lie  at  the  foundation  of  the  rest.  When  a  fellow-creature 
intentionally  contributes  to  our  pleasure,  we  feel  the  pleasure; 
we  fool  a  liking  to  the  person  intentionally  conferring  it,  and 
wo  fuel  an  inclination  to  give  him  pleasure  in  return.  Tbo 
two  lost  feelings — liking  and  inclination  to  reciprocitc,  con- 
stitute the  simplest  form  of  moral  apprDbation  ;  in  the  ooiilrary 
cose,  dislike  and  fesentmcntgivc  the  ruelimcntary  form  of  moral 
disapprobation,  ft  is  enough  to  excite  the  feelings,  that  the 
actions  are  merely  Hought  to  bo  done  by  the  person.  They 
are  moral  sentimeyts,  even  although  it  could  bo  su])posed 
that  there  were  no  other  kinds  of  actions  in  the  world  except 
actions  done  to  ourselves;  but  they  ai-e  mond  sentiments  in 
the  purely  selfi.sh  form.  That,  for  moral  sentiment,  niero 
Uking  and  disliking  must  bo  combined  with  the  desire  to 
reciprocate  good  and  evil,  appears  on  a  comparison  of  our 
different  feelings  towards  animate  and  inanimate  causes  of 
pleasure  and  pain ;  there  being  towards  inanimate  objects  no 
desire  of  reciprocation.  To  a  tirst  objection,  that  the  violent 
sentiments,  arising  upon  actions  done  to  ourselves,  slionld  not 
get  the  temperate  designation  of  moral  approbation  and  dis- 
approbation, ho  replies,  that  such  eitreracs  as  the  passions  of 
gratitude  and  resentment  must  yet  be  identified  in  their  origin 
with  our  cooler  feelings,  when  wo  are  mere  spectators  or 
actors.  A  second  objection,  that  the  epithet  tnoral  is  inappli- 
cable to  sentiments  involving  purely  personal  feeling,  and 
destitute  of  symp.ithy,  ho  answers,  by  remarking  that  thu 
word  moral,  in  philoso[iliy,  should  not  eologiuticully  be  op- 
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posed  to  immoral,  but  slioald  bo  lielJ  an  nealral,  and  to  mean 
*  mlatiug  to  conduct,  wimtover  that  conduct  may  bo.'  He 
closes  tlie  lirat  lu'ud  with  tlio  obscrvatinn,  that  in  savn^^  lite 
the  violent  do.>-ire  of  recijirocatioii  iH  best  seen;  (generally, 
bowover,  as  ho  ^'ivos  iustanues  to  uhow,  in  tUo  form  of  revenge 
wid  reciprocation  of  evil. 

In  the  second  place,  ho  considers  onr  feelings  when  we 
are  spectators  of  actions  done  to  others  by  others.  Tlioso 
form  the  largest  class  of  actions,  but  to  uk  they  have  a  mean- 
iu^,  for  the  most  part  at  IciiAt,  only  as  thcty  have  an  annlo^'y 
to  actions  done  to  ouriselves.  The  variety  of  the  resulting 
feelinpt,  generally  less  intj^nse  than  when  we  are  the  subjects 
of  the  actions,  is  illustrated  fiiKt  by  supposing  the  persons 
nfTcctcd  to  be  those  we  love ;  in  this  cose,  the  feelings  are 
uualofjous  to  those  already  lucntiimed,  and  they  may  be  even 
more  intenso  than  when  we  ourselves  aro  p(Tsonally  alfoctod. 
If  those  allected  are  indifferent  to  us,  onr  feelings  are  less 
intense,  but  wo«ro  still  led  to  feel  as  before,  from  a  natural 
sympathy  with  other  men's  pains  and  pleasures — always  sup- 
posing the  sympathy  is  not  (as  ol\en  happens)  otherVviso 
counteracted  or  supirscded  j  and  also  from  the  influence  ot 
association,  if  that,  too,  happen  not  to  bo  countervailed.  Of 
sympathy  for  human  beings  in  general,  ho  remarks  that  a 
certain  measure  of  civilization  seems  re(|uired  to  bring  it 
properly  out,  and  he  cites  instances  to  prove  how  much  it  is 
wanting  in  savages.  In  a  third  case,  where  the  ]M)r8onB 
affected  aro  supposed  to  be  those  wo  hate,  we  are  displeased 
when  they  are  made  to  rejoice,  and  pleased  when  they  suffer, 
unless  wo  aro  overcome  by  our  habitual  associations  with 
good  and  evil  aetioun.  Such  ossoinations  weigh  least  with 
rude  and  savage  peoples,  but  even  the  most  civilized  natioua 
disregaril  them  in  times  of  war. 

He  takes  up,  in  the  third  place,  actions  done  by  ourselves 
to  others.  Hei-e,  when  the  action  is  beuelieent,  the  peculi- 
arity is  thot  an  expectation  of  receiving  good  in  return  from 
our  neighbours  takes  the  place  of  a  desire  to  reciprocate ;  we 
consider  ourselves  the  proper  object  of  grateful  thoughts,  &c., 
on  the  part  both  of  receiver  and  of  spectators.  We  are  atl'ected 
with  the  gratification  of  a  benevolent  desire,  with  self-com- 
placency, and  with  undefined  hopes.  When  wo  have  intlicteJ 
injary,  there  is  the  expectation  of  evil,  and  a  combination  of 
feelings  summed  up  in  the  word  Remorse.  But  Remorse, 
like  other  sentiments,  may  fail  in  the  absence  of  cultivatiua  ot 
mind  or  under  special  circumstaucos. 
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Ilaving  ooniiiderod  the  tliroo  different  kinib  of  actiona 
Boparatoly,  bo  next  i-emurki  timt  tbo  aentimeiit  prorailing  ia 
each  case  must  bo  linblo  to  a  roflez  iiiflaunco  from  the  other 
case*,  whereby  it  will  bo  strougtboned  or  iutensilicd  ;  thug  wH 
oome  to  Bdsocmto  certain  ii^j^nsitiea  of  moral  HeDtimont  with 
oertain  kinds  of  action,  by  whomBOOver  or  to  whomsoever 
performed.  He  also  notes,  that  in  tho  first  and  third  coses, 
aa  well  as  in  tho  second,  there  is  a  variation  of  tho  sentiment, 
according  as  the  parties  afl'ected  are  friouds,  neutrals,  or 
enemies.  Finally,  a  {>oculiiir  and  important  moditicatioD  of 
the  sentiments  rosult.s  from  tho  outward  manifestations  of 
them  called  forth  from  tlio  persous  Mircctly  or  indirectly 
affected  by  actions.  Such  are  looks,  gi'stui-us,  tones,  words, 
or  actionH,  boiug  all  efforts  to  (;riitify  the  natural  dtwire  of 
reciprooatiiig  pleasure  or  pain.  Of  these  the  most  notable  ore 
the  verbal  mauifestatiims,  as  they  are  mostly  irroprcBsible,  and 
can  alone  always  be  resorted  to.  Wliilu  relieving  tho  feelings, 
they  can  also  become  n  most  powerful,  as  they  are  often  tlio 
only,  instrument  of  reward  and  puuislinient.  Tlieir  power  of 
giving  to  moral  sentiments  greater  precision,  and  of  acting 
U|>on  conduct  like  iHitboritative  precepts,  ia  hwii  iu  gieiite.-ik 
force  when  they  proceed  from  bodies  of  men,  whether  they  are 
regarded  as  signs  m  material  consequences  or  not.  Ho  ends 
this  part  of  the  subject  by  defending,  with  Itutlcr,  the  pliu-e 
of  resentment  in  the  moral  constitution. 

Ho  proceeds  to  in<piiro  how  it  ia  that  not  only 
the  perfection  o£«  moral  sentiment  that  would  apportion 
more  approWti<«Qj' and  diwipprobiition  occording  to  the 
real  temluiicicf*  of  actions,  is  not  attained,  but  men's 
moral  feelings  are  not  seldom  in  exlremu  contrariety 
with  the  real  effects  of  huuiau  conduct.  First,  he  tinds 
that  men,  from  partial  views,  or  momentarily,  or  from 
caprice,  may  bestow  their  sentiments  altogether  ut  variance 
with  the  real  conscqncn(>cs  of  actions.  Ne.tt  there  is  the  difli- 
culty,  or  even  impossibility,  of  calculating  nil  tbo  conseijuonces 
far  and  near ;  whence  human  conduct  is  liable  to  be  appreciated 
on  whimsical  gronnds  or  on  no  discernible  grounds  at  all, 
and  errors  iu  moral  sentiment  arise,  which  it  takes  increased 
knowledge  to  get  rid  of.  In  the  third  place,  it  is  a  fact  that 
our  moral  sentiments  are  to  a  very  great  extent  derived  from 
tradition,  while  tho  ap])robation  and  disikpprobation  may  have 
originally  been  wrongly  ajiplied.  Tho  force  of  tradition  lio- 
illustratos  by  supposing  the  case  of  a  ])atriarchal  family,  and 
lie  cannot  too  strongly  represent  its  strength  in  ororcoming 
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or  at  least  atrngglinp;  against  natnral  reeling.  Tho  aatborita- 
tive  precept  of  a  8U{icriur  may  rIso  make  uctious  bo  approved 
or  disnppruvet],  not  Imxhuso  thoy  are  directly  porceived  or 
even  traditionally  held  to  bo  bcneticial  or  iiijiirioati,  but  solely 
bconnao  tlioy  are  comiuandod  or  prohibited.  Lastly,  bu  dwells 
npou  the  inflaence  of  superstition  in  perverting  moral  senti- 
ment, Bnding,  howovor,  tbut  it  operatt's  most  strtmgly  iu  the 
way  of  creating  false  virtues  and  fulse  vices  and  crimes. 

Those  circumstances,  explaining  the  want  of  conformity  in 
onr  moral  scatimonts  to  tlio  real  tendencies  of  actions,  ho 
next  employs  to  account  for  diKcropiincios  in  moral  sentiment 
between  diH'orent  communities.  Ilaviiig  given  cxam])le8  of 
such  discrepancies,  lie  supposes  the  cnso  of  two  families, 
endowed  with  the  rudimentary  (junl'tie.s  mentioned  at  tlio 
beginning,  but  placed  in  difl'oroiit  circunistarices.  Under  the 
intlucncu  of  diKsimihtr  physical  conditions,  and  owing  to  tho 
dissimilar  perKonal  idiosyncriu^iia  of  tho  families,  and  espe- 
cially of  their  chiefs,  there  will  be  left  few  points  of  complete 
analogy  between  them  iu  tho  tirst  generation,  and  in  course 
of  time  they  will  become  two  races  exetwdingly  unliko  in 
moral  sentiment,  as  in  other  respects,  lie  warns  strongly 
against  making  moral  generalizations  e.Tcrpt  under  analogims 
circumstances  of  knowledge  and  civilization.  Most  men  havo 
the  rudimentary  feelings,  but  there  is  no  i^nd  to  the  variety  of 
their  intensity  and  direction.  As  a  highest  histaiico  of  dis- 
crepant moral  sentiment,  he  cites  tho  tact  that,  in  our  owu 
country,  a  moral  stigma  is  still  attached  to  intellectual  error 
by  many  iwopio,  and  even  by  men  of  cultivation. 

He  now  comes  to  the  important  (piestion  of  the  tost  or 
criterion  that  is  to  determine  which  of  these  diverse  sentiments 
are  right  and  which  wrong,  since  tlioy  cannot  all  bo  right 
from  the  mere  fact  of  their  existence,  or  Ix'caiuso  they  are  felt 
by  the  subjects  of  them  to  be  right,  or  believed  to  bo  in  con- 
gonanco  with  the  injunctions  of  superiors,  or  to  be  held  also 
by  other  people.  Tho  foregoing  review  of  tho  guncsis  of 
moral  sentiments  suggests  a  direct  and  simple  answer.  As 
thoy  arise  from  likings  and  dislikings  of  actions  that  cause,  or 
tend  to  cause,  pleasure  and  pain,  the  first  thing  is  to  see  that 
the  likings  and  dislikings  are  well  founded.  Where  this  does 
not  at  once  appear,  examination  of  the  real  effects  of  actions  > 
must  bo  resorted  to  ;  and,  in  dubious  cases,  men  in  general, 
when  unprejudiced,  allow  this  to  bo  the  natural  test  for 
applying  niond  apprpbatiou  and  disapprobation.  If,  indeed, 
the  end  of  moral  sentiment  is  to  promote  or  to  prevent  the 
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aotionii,  there  onn  bo  no  better  way  of  attaining  tlint  end. 
Aud,  oa  a  fact,  almost  all  moralists  virtually  adopt  it  uu  occa- 
sion, though  often  nnconsoiounly ;  tho  groatcat  liappinoBS- 
principlo  is  duuoanccd'  by  its  oppoaonts  as  a  mUchicvoM 
dootrino. 

The  objection  that  tho  criterion  of  connoqnoncca  ia  difTicalt 
of  application,  and  thus  devoid  of  practioat  utility,  ho  rebut*/ 
by  aborting  timt  tho  difiicnlty  is  not  greater  than  in  other 
cases.  We  liave  simply  to  follow  effects  us  far  os  wo  can  j 
aud  it  is  by  its  ascertainable,  nut  by  its  unaHcortainablo,  con- 
sequences, that  we  prononnce  an  action,  as  wo  pronounce  an 
article  of  food  or  a  statute,  to  be  good  or  bad.  The  main 
effects  of  most  actions  are  already  very  well  ascertained,  and 
the  consequences  to  hnman  happiness,  when  nuascortaiuable, 
are  of  uo  value.  If  tho  test  wore  honestly  applied,  ethical 
discrepancies  would  tend  gradually  to  disappear. 

He  starts  another  objectiou  : — Tho  happiness- test  is  good 
as  far  as  it  goes,  but  wo  also  approve  and  disapprove  of 
actions  as  they  are  just  or  gonerons,  or  tho  contrary,  and  with 
no  reference  to  happiness  or  nnliappincss.  In  answering  this 
argnmcut,  he  conhnes  himself  to  tho  cose  of  Justice.  To  be 
morally  approved,  a  just  action  mnst  in  itself  bo  jn'culiarly 
pleasant  or  agreeable,  irrespective  of  its  other  cirocLs,  which 
at«i  left  out :  for  on  no  theory  can  pleasantness  or  agroeable- 
ness  bo  dissociated  from  moral  approbation.  Now,  us  Hap- 
piness is  bnt  a  general  appellation  for  all  the  agreeable 
affections  of  onr  nature,  and  unable  to  exist  except  in  tho 
shape  of  some  agreeable  emotion  or  combinations  of  n^^cablo 
emotions ;  tho  just  action  that  is  morally  commendable,  as 
giving  naturally  atid  directly  a  pecu|[Lir  kind  of  pleasuro 
independent  of  any  other  consequences,  only  produces  ono 
•pecies  of  those  pleasant  states  of  mind  that  are  ranged  under 
the  genus  happiness.  The  test  of  justice  therefore  coincides 
with  the  hap])ines8-test.  But  he  does  not  mean  that  wo  are 
actually  affected  thus,  in  doing  just  actions,  nor  refuse  to 
accept  jnstico  as  a  criterion  of  actions ;  only  in  the  one  caso 
he  maintains  that,  whatever  association  may  have  effected, 
the  just  act  mnst  originally  have  been  approved  for  the  sake 
of  its  consequences,  and,  in  tho  other,  that  justice  is  a  criterion, 
because  proved  over  and  over  again  to  be  a  most  beneficial 
{uinciple.  . 

Alter  reraai^king  that  the  Moral  Sennments  of  praise  and 
blame  may  enter  into  accidental  connection  with  other  feelings 
of  a  distinct  character,  like  pity,  wonder,  &o.,  he  criticises  ttui 
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nae  of  Ibo  word  Ulility  in  Morels.  Ho  aroids  tlio  term  as 
objectionable,  because  tho  uie/ul  id  common  languago  does 
not  mean  what  i»  dirucily  productive  of  bappiuessi  but  only 
what  is  instrumental  in  its  prodnction,  and  in  most  coses 
customarily  or  recurrently  instrumental.  A  blanket  is  of 
fxintinnal  utility  to  a  poor  wretch  through  a  severe  winter, 
but  the  benevolent  act  of  the  donor  is  not  termed  useful, 
because  it  confers  the  benefit  and  oeasea.  Ulility  is  too  naiTOW 
to  comprehend  all  tho  actions  that  deserve  approbation.  We 
want  an  uucompoundcd  substantive  expressing  tho  two  attri- 
bulos  of  conj'crring  and  eotiJuciny  to  happiness ;  as  a  descrip- 
tive plimse,  produQiwj  ha|ipiue88  is  as  i  nccinct  as  any.  The 
term  useful  is,  bcaideH,  asMuuiated  with  tho  notion  of  what  is 
serviceable  in  lliu  aSairs  and  objects  of  common  life,  whenoe 
the  philosophical  doctrine  that  erects  utility  as  its  banner  is 
apt  to  be  deemed,  by  tho  unthinking,  low,  mean,  and  deroga- 
tory to  human  nature  and  aspirations,  although  its  real 
import  is  wholly  free  from  such  a  reproach.  Motwithstandiug, 
therefore,  the  convenience  of  tbo  terra,  and  because  tho  asso- 
ciations connected  with  it  are  not  easily  enulicatcd,  whilst  most 
of  the  trite  objections  to  the  true  doclrino  of  morals  turn  upon 
its  narrow  meanings,  he  tliinks  it  should  bo  as  much  as  pos- 
sible disused.  / 

Mr.  liuiley  ends  by  remarking  of  the  commonyqncstion, 
whether  oar  moral  sentiments  have  their  origin  in  Keiison,  or 
in  a  sei)arate  power  called  the  Moral  Sense,  that  inNllS  view 
of  man's  sensitive  and  iutellcctnal  nature  it  is  easily  settled. 
He  recogiiizt^  the  feelings  that  have  been  enumerated,  and,  in 
connexion  with  tlicm,  intellectual  processes  of  discerning  and 
inferring ;  for  which,  if  U>o  Moral  ijenso  and  Heason  arc  meant 
as  anything  more  than  nnnecessury  general  expressions,  they 
are  merely  fictitious  entities.  So,  too.  Conscience,  whether 
as  identified  with  the  moral  sense,  or  put  for  sensibility  in 
regard  to  the  moral  qualities  of  one's  own  mind,  is  a  mere 
pei-sonification  of  certain  mental  states.  The  summary  of 
liailCy's  doctrine  fulls  within  the  two  first  heads. 

1. — The  Standard  is  tho  production  of  Happiness.  [It 
should  bo  remarked,  however,  that  happiness  ,is  a  wider  aim 
tlan  morality  ;  although  all  virtue  tends  to  produce  happiness, 
very  much  that  produces  hajjipiness  is  not  virtue.] 

II. — Tho  Moral  Faculty,  while  involving  processes  of  dis- 
ecrnmcnt  and  inference,  is  mainly  composed  of  certain  senti- 
ments, the  chief  being  Ueciprocity  and  Sympathy.  [These  are 
undoubtedly  the  largest  ingredients  iu  a  mature,  self-acting 
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eonnoicnce;  and  tbe  way  (hat  thcj  contribute  to  tho  pro- 
duction ol' mural  guutimont  dexervc'tl  to  Ik>,  at)  it  Inui  bevn,  well 
bandied.  The  gruut  oniiMHioii  in  Mr.  liuiloy'u  account  in  tbe 
•buenoo  of  tbe  element  o{  aulhoriti/,  wliicli  is  tbe  main  iiistro- 
meot  in  importing  to  as  the  Bonse  of  obligutiun.J 

HEHDERT  BI'ENCEU. 

Mr.  Spencer's  otliical  doctrines  are,  as  yet,  nowbwe  fully 
exprosned.  Tboy  form  part  of  tbe  more  geuenil  doetiino  of 
.Kvolution  which  bo  in  eugngvd  in  working  out ;  and  thuy  aro 
at  present  to  bo  gathered  only  from  sciitt^'i'ed  pasKOgcs.  it  ia 
trne  that,  in  his  first  work,  iSocuU  Staticji,  bo  presuutcd  what 
be  then  regarded  as  a  tolerably  complete  view  of  one  division 
of  Morals.  But  without  abandoning  this  view,  bo  now  l^■gurd8 
it  as  inadequate — more  especially  in  reHpoot  of  iU  biisia. 

Mr.  Spencer's  concei>liun  of  Morality  oaa  Hcience,  in  con- 
veyed in  tlio  following  piussogcs  in  a  letter  written  by  him  to 
Mr.  Mill;  repudiating  the  title  auti-vtilitariaii,  which  Mr. 
Mill  bad  applied  to  him : — 

'  The  note  in  question  greatly  startled  me  by  im])lioitly 
classing  me  with  Anti-utilitarians.  1  have  never  rt'gartled 
myself  as  an  Auti-utilitariun.  My  dissent  from  the  dixitriu.o 
of  Utility  as  commonly  understood,  concerns  not  the  object 
to  be  reached  by  men,  but  the  method  of  reaching  it.  While 
I  admit  that  liappiness  is  the  nltimuto  end  to  be  contem- 
plated, I  do  not  admit  that  it  should  be  the  proximnto  end. 
The  Expediency-Philosophy  having  concluded  that  liappiness 
ia  a  thing  to  be  achieved,  ossanies  that  iMorality  has  no  other 
business  than  empirically  to  gcnerali/.e  the  results  of  conduct, 
and  to  snpply  for  the  guidance  of  conduct  uutbiug  more  than 
its  empirical  generalizations. 

'  But  tbe  view  for  which  I  contend  is,^tbat  •  Morality  pr». 
pcrly  so  called— the  science  of  right  conduct — has  for  itH 
object  to  determine  how  and  icIiy  certain  modes  of  conduct 
aro  detrimental,  and  certain  other  modes  beneficial.  These 
good  and  bad  results  cannot  bo  accidental,  but  mast  be  neces- 
sary consequences  of  the  constitution  of  things;  and  I  con- 
ceive it  to  be  the  business  of  Mohtl  Science  tq  deduce,  from 
tbe  laws  of  life  and  tbe  conditions  of  existence,  what  kinds  of 
action  necessarily  tend  to  produce  happiness,  and  what  kinds 
to  produce  unbappiness.  Having  done  this,  its  deductions 
are  to  bo  recognized  as  laws  of  conduct ;  and  are  to  be  con- 
formed to  irrespective  of  a  direct  estiiuotiou  ,of  bappiuest  or 
misery. 
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^    ■'  • 
'  Portinpii  an  analopy  will  moflt  clearly  sliow  my  mrainng. 
DoHng   its  enrly  tto^^-g,  planetary  Aatrononiy   congibted   ui 
nothing  moro  than  accumulated  ohBorratiunB  rc!<pcctiug  tho 
poaitioiia  and   niutinnH  of  tha  gun  and  planets;  from  which 
bv  '.  aooomnlatod  ohscrviitions  it  canio  by  and  by  to  bo  empirically 

*;*  predicted,   with  an   approach   to  truth,  that  certain  of  th« 

'  lioavonly  bodies  would  have  certain  pogitionB  at  Certain  times. 

Tint  the  modem  Bcicnce  of  planetary  Astronomy  consists  of 
dcdactiona  from  the  law  of  gravilatiun — deductions  showing 
why  the  celestial  bodies  neucMarihj  occupy  certain  places 
nt  certain  times.  Now,  tho  kind  of  relation  which  thus  exists 
between  ancient  and  modem  Astronomy,  is  analogous  to  tho 
kind  of  relation  which,  1  nonccivo,  eiists  between  the  Kxpeili- 
'     '  cncy-Moralily,  and  Moral  Science  properly  so-called.    And  the 

;  * .'  objection  which  I  have  to  tho  current  Utilitarianism,  is,  that  it 

I     ,  recognizes  no  more  developed  form  of  morality— does  not  see       ;*; 

1*^  V  that  it  has  reached  but  the  initial  stngo  of  Moral  Scieueo.  '1% 

[  v"'  '  To  make  my  po.sition  fully  understood,  it  seems  needful        ;*i 

f     <  to  add  that,  corivsponiUng  to  tlio  fundamental  propositions  of      '■•■, 

•  developed  Mural   Science,   thcro  have  been,  and  still  ire,         ;| 
developing  in  the  race,  ccitain  fundnuiuntal  moral  intuitions ;        ^^ 
^<.'  and  that,  though   these  monil  intuitions  are  the  results   of        i^, 

^\  accumulated  exjieriences  of  Utility,  gradually  organized  and         i 

V  .  ,  inherited,  they   huvo  come  to  bo  quite  indej)cndont  of  con- 

fN  •■-         scions   experience.      Just  in  tho   same   way  that   I   l)v'lievo 
1    .*-  the  intuition  of  space,  possessed  by  ony  living  individual,  to 

I  .  e  linve  arisen  from  orgnniied  and  consoUdatcd  experiences  of  all       '  ~ 

\i  ^         antecedent  individuals  who  be<iueathed  to  him  their  slowly-        5i 
t  s  i         developed  nervous  organizations— just  as  I  believe  that  this         ;.; 
y  '    ,         intuition,  requiring  only  to  bo  made  definite' and  complete  by 
i:X  j         personal  experiences,  has  practical  ly  beci)mo,;l  form  of  thought, 
I  j  ^         apimrently  quite  independent  of  experience;  so  do  I  believe 
.^  .         that   tho  exi>cricnccs  of  utility  organized   and   consolidated         ,i 
•5  .  tlirongh  all  past  generations  of  tho  hunmn  race,  huvo  been     .  .1,i 

j*^  _  producing  corresj)ondiug   nervous   niotlilieation?,    which,   by       ,;J 

,   -.• '  continued  transmission   and   accumulation,  have  bocoraa   in         .'^ 

J'?-  ns  certain  facnllies  of  moral  iutnition — certain  emotions  re-        ■];: 

I  ^  spending  to  right  and  wrong  conduct,  which  have  no  ap-       -'j, 

■  ^  parent  basis  in  tho  individual  experiences  of  utility.     I  also  > 

i-i  hold  that  just  as   tho  spacc-intnilion  responds  to  tho  exact       '^^t 

^„  demonstrations  of  Geometry,  and  has  its  rongli  conclusions        ]^ 

t  '.     ■-       interpreted  and  verified  by  ihem ;  so  will  moral  intuitions       'ii« 
•  ^  respond  to  tlio  demonstrations  of  Moral  ScicnOe,  and  will  ha\ « 

f     t"       their  rough  coucluKions  interpreted  and  verified  by  them.' 
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Tbo  relation!  betwcon  tlio  K.Tpcilionoy-Morality,  and  Moral 
Science,  coucuivuU  bj  Mr.  biiciiuvr  l<i  be,  tbo  one  transitiouul, 
and  tbe  olhor  ultiumle,  are  t'urtbcr  ex|ilainod  in  Iho  fullowinj; 
p(i«tia)>o  fi-oin  his  f»»ay  on  '  IViton-Ktbics' : — 

*  l'r»grusiiin|;  civilization,  wbich  is  of  necessity  a  Bnccoiwi|pn 
of  comproniiaea  between  old  and  new,  re<|uiroii  a  porpetnbl 
r«-adjnHtmont  of  tbe  compromise  between  tbo  ideal  and  tie 
practicable  in  gociol  arrangements :  to  wbiuh  end  both  ola^ 
ments  of  the  oompromiso  must  be  kept  in  riow.  If  it  is 
thai  pure  rectitude  prescribes  a  systi'm  of  things  far  too  g 
for  men  as  they  arc ;  it  is  not  less  tmo  that  mere  expodian< 
does  not  of  itself  tend  to  establish  a  Rj'stem  of  things  M-^ 
better  than  that  which  exists.  While  absolnte  morality  oVM'i* 
to  expediency  the  checks  which  prevent  it  <rom  rushing  inta'.V 
Utopian  absarditios ;  expediency  is  indebted  to  alwolut«P|{ 
morality  for  all  stiraulua  to  improvement.  Granted  that  m) 
are  chiefly  interested  in  ascertaining  what  is  relalivdtj  rujhH,  > 
it  still  follows  that  we  must  first  consider  what  is  absclutelifji 
right;  since  the  one  conception  presupposes  the  other.  Thair£ 
is  to  say,  thongh  wo  must  ever  aim  to  do  what  is  best  for  thjj^^'ttK 
present  times,  yet  we  mnst  ever  bear  in  mind  what  is  al>«t'  'v 
Btractedly  best ;  so  that  tlie  changes  wo  make  may  be  hitanU  q  if 
it,  and  not  away  from  it.'  ,  V  ,  .A 

Uy  the  word  ahiolule  as  tlius  applied,  Mr.  Spencer  doe*  4.  '/^] 
not  mean  to  imply  a  right  and  wrong  existing  apart  froniWiL^ 
Humanity  and  its  relations.  Agreeing  with  Utilitarians  i^  .^/itM 
tlie  belief  llwt  happiness  is  the  end,  and  that  the  conduct  i:^'W  ■ 
flailed  moral  is  simply  the  best  means  of  attaining  it,  he  ^f  ^  || 
course  does  not  assert  that  there  is  a  Acriility  which  is  absolute  r  ';^p 
in  tbe  senro  of  being  true  out  of  relation  to  human  existcncbl  -M-  ^"^ 
By  abfiolnto  morality  as  distingnisbod  from  relative,  ho  hcip' '/.^ 
means  the  mode  of  condnct  which,  under  tbe  conditions  arisins|^':k4it 
from  social  nni6n,  mnst  be  pursued  to  achieve  the  greatcsF  T 
welfare  of  each  and  all.  Ue  holds,  that  the  laws  of  Life,' 
physiologically  considered,  being  fixed,  it  necessarily  follows - 
tliab  when  a  number  of  individuals  have  to  live  in  social  1 
anion,  which  necessarily  involves  fixity  of  conditions  in  tli«f.  * 
shape  of  mntual  intorfurcuccs  and  hniitations,  there  rcKidt ' 
fsertaio  fixed  ]irinciple8  by  wbich  condnct  mnst  be  restrictci^,r 
before  the  greatest  sum  oi  happiness  can  be  nehicvcd.  Tlic^o 
.principles  constitute  wliat  Mr.  Spencer  distinguishes  aAaUio 
'fiuto  Morality;  and  tbe  altsolutely  moral  man  is  the  matt 
who  conforms  to  these  principles,  not  by  external  cocrcim^' 
nor  self-coercion,  but  who  acts  tbcm  oat  spoutaneonsly. 
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To  bo  fally  nndontood,  this  concoplioD  mn<t  bo  taken  along 
with  the  genorul  theory  of  Kvululiom.  Air.  Spoiiuur  arguos 
that  all  UiiiigB  whatever  are  inevitably  MtnUing  tuwariU  o>|ui>  < 
librium ;  auil  that  cuDsequeutl^  the  progruim  of  uuuikind 
cannot  ceaae  until  thei%  ii*  oiiuilibrium  bulwcon  tlio  human 
i  coustitotiuD  and  the  oonUitionB  of  human  existence.  Or,  aa 
he  argnea  in  Firtt  Principtci  (Socuod  Edition,  p.  512), 
'The  adaptation  of  man's  nature  to  the  conditions  of  hia 
tsiatence  cannot  cease  until  the  iutomal  forces  which  wo 
know  as  feelings  aro  in  c<|uilibrinm  with  the  external  force* 
they  encounter.  And  thu  establishment  of  this  equilibrium,  is 
the  arrival  at  a  itato  of  human  natura  and  social  organ ixatiun, 
■nob  that  the  iudiyidnal  bus  no  desires  but  those  which  may 
be  satistied  without  exceeding  his  proper  sphere  of  action, 
while  society  maintains  no  restraints  but  those  wliiuh  the 
individual  voluntarily  respects.  The  progrossivo  extension  of 
the  liberty  of  citizens,  and  the  reciprocal  removal  of  political 
restrictions,  are  the  stops  by  which  we  advance  towards  this 
Blato.  And  thu  ultimate  abolition  of  all  limits  to  the  freedom 
of  each,  save  thoso  imposed  by  the  like  freedom  of  all,  must 
result  from  the  comphito  equilibration  between  man's  desires 
and  the  conduct  nccussitatud  by  surrounding  conditions.' 

The  conduct  proper  to  such  a  slate,  which  Mr.  Spencer 
Uiug  oouceivcs  to  bu  the  subject-matter  of  Moral  Science, 
truly  so-called,  he  proposes,  in  the  Prospectus  to  his 
Sj/ttem  of  Vkilimophy,  to  treat  under  the  following  heada. 

I'ekso.nai,  Mokals. — The  principles  of  private  conduct — 
physical,  iutelloctual,  moral,  and  religioi^|lJuit  follow  from  the 
conditions  to  complete  individual  lif^^^,  what  is  the  same 
thing,  thoso  modes  of  private  action  which  must  result  from  the 
eventual  equilibration  of  internal  desires  and  external  needs. 

JusriCK. — The  mutual  limitatiua  of  men's  actions  neces-" 
sitated  by  their  co-existence  as  nnits  of  a  society — limitations, 
the   pertect  observance   of  which  constitutes   that  state   of 
equilibrinxn  forming  the  goal  of  political  progress. 

NEaATiVB  Benhkicence. — Thoso  secondary  limitations, 
similarly  necessitated,  which,  though  lees  important  and 
not  cognizable  by  law,  are  yet  requisite  to  prevent  mutual 
destruction  of  happiness  in  various  indirect  ways :  in  othc 
words — those  minor  solf-rcstraiuts  dictated  by  what  may  be 
called  paseive  sympathy. 

PosmvB  Uenej'icence. — Comprehending  all  modes  of  con- 
duct, dictated  by  active  sympathy,  which  imply  pleasure  in 
giving;  pleasure — modes  lut  conduct  that  social   adaptatiou 
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hM  iiiJueed  and  mnit  render  ever  mora  (renoml ;  »ail  whiob, 
'  io  bocoiuinc;  nnircraal,  must  Ull  to  tlio  full  tlie  posH'ble  moa- 
■uro  uf  liQiiian  liappiuusa. 

TLia  oomiilutvg  t)ie  lon^  incceMiinn  of  Dritwh  moraluU 
daring  the  thruo  last  cvnturlus.  It  lina  boon  ikiiriIiIo,  and 
trea  niMWuary,  to  pruHvnt  tlium  tlioii  in  an  unbrokon  lino, 
beoauno  the  iuaular  uiovumont  iu  otbical  philogophy  hiu  bo«n 
hardly,  if  at  all,  aflocted  by  anytbiii)^  done  ubniau.  In  the 
earlier  part  of  tlio  modurn  period,  little  of  any  kind  waR  done 
in  ethica  by  the  great  continental  tlilnkcrsy  UoKqttrtps  boa 
only  a  few  allnMiona  to  llio  Bubjuct;  the  'flUiica'  of  Spinoza 
is  chiefly  a  work  of  specnintivo  pbiloHopby ;  Leibnitz  liaN  no 
■yRteinatio  treatment  of  moral  (|iioHtii)iiii.  The  cage  is  very 
dififerent  in  the  now  Oorroan  pliilusupliy  sinoe  the  time  of 
Kant;  bcBidea  Kant  hiniBolf,  Ficbte,  Huffol,  Schluiormaclier, 
and  many  hiter  and  contemporary  thinkers  having  devoted  a 
largo  amount  of  attention  to  practical  pliiloHopliy.  Hut  nnlusg 
it  bo  Kant — and  ho  not  to  any  greot  extent— none  of  tlicmi  Iioh 
influenced  the  later  attonipts  at  ethical  H|Hiculiitlon  iinxmgHt 
ouraelves:  nor,  ajjniu  with  the  exception  of  Kiint,  are  wo  as  ''' 
yet  in  a  position  properly  to  deal  with  tlium.  Uno  reuxou  for 
prooeedinfi;  to  ex|K>und  the  cthiual  syatem  of  the  founder  of 
the  later  German  philosophy,  without  regard  to  his  succosHors, 
]ioH  in  the  fact  that  he  stood,  on  the  practical  side,  in  ns 
definite  a  relation  to  the  Engliiih  moralists  of  lust  century,  as,  ,  - 
iu  bis  gpeculativo  pliilosophy,  to  Locko  and  Uumo. 

IMMANUEL  KANT.  [1724-1801.] 
Tlio  ethical  writings  of  Kant,  in  the  order  of  their  appear* 
ance,  are — Vouitdation  for  tite  Metaphijiic  of  Moralt  ( 1 785)  ; 
Criliqiu  of  the  I'ractiail  lieiuon  (1788);  lletaphiitic  of  JUoralt 
(17D7,  in  two  part* — (1)  7*ocW»i8  o/y^V//l<  or  Jurisprudence, 
(2)  Doctrint  of  Virtue  or  Ethics  proper).  The  third  work 
contains  tlio  details  of  his  sy><tcm  ;  the  general  theory  is  pre- 
sented in  the  two  others.  Of  these  we  select  for  analysis  the 
earlier,  containing,  as  it  does,  in  less  artificial  form,  an  ampler 
discussion  of  the  fundamental  questions  of  morals ;  but 
towards  the  end  it  must  bo  supplemented,  in  regard  to  certain 
characteristic  doctrines,  from  the  second,  in  some  respects 
inoi«  developed,  work.* 

•  For  help  in  nndcratanding  Kant's  peculiar  phni«ooIn(fy  and  geseni 

Clint  of  riow,  the  rosder  is  rvfcrrcd  to  the  short  oxpontioa  of  hia  Hpeoa> 
live  Philosophy  in  Appendix  B. 


eia  rrruicu.  8tbtems-  kikt. 

In  tlie  introil  action  to  the  AlntAphyiiio  of  Morolii,  K»at 
dUtiniipiiilieM  iMttwoon  tbo  empirioU  and  the  rational  mode 
of  trvuting  Klliicit.  He  annuuncoa  his  iiitontiun  to  depart 
(Vum  tbo  corniuon  plun  of  mixing  up  the  two  together,  and  to 
atl*impt  for  once  to  sot  forth  the  pura  mnrnl  piiilosophy  that 
is  inipliud  ovcu  in  the  rulgur  ideaa  of  duty  and  mnnU  la*r, 
BocnuM  a  moral  law  meauii  an  alwoluto  nucmisity  Inid  on  all 
rational  boinga  whatever,  ita  foundation  is  to«be  Ronght,  not 
in  hnraon  nature  or  circnmRtancvg,  but  d  prwri  in  tlio  con- 
ooptiim  of  pure  reason.  Tlio  most  universal  precept  foande<l 
pu  mure  i>x{K)riuiicc  ih  only  a  practical  rule,  and  never  a  moral 
law.  A  purely  rational  moral  philosophy,  or  AfutaphyKio  of 
AlurnlH,  will  serve  tbo  double  end  of  meeting  a  specnlativo 
riHinironient,  and  of  fumiHliing  tbo  only  true  norm  of  practice. 
It  invcHti).nilfH  the  idea  and  prinoiplei  of  a  potentially  pure 
Will,  iniili'itd  of  the  acts  and  conditions  of  human  volition  as 
known  from  psychology.  Not  a  complete  Metaphysio  of 
Bforulfi,  however,  (which  would  bo  a  Critiiiiio  of  the  puro 
Prnclicul  llcnson),  but  merely  a  foundation  for  such  will  bo 
given.  The  Huprume  principle  of  morality  is  to  Ito  established, 
npnrl  from  detailed  application.  First,  common  notions  will 
be  anHlyzed  in  order  to  gut  at  this  highest  principle ;  and 
then,  wlieu  the  principle  has  been  sought  out,  they  will  be 
returned  upon  by  wiiy  of  syntljcsis. 

In  the  first  of  tuo  three  main  sections  of  the  work,  ho 
make's  the  vnna  go  from  Common  Itational  Knowledge  of 
Morals  to  philosophical.  Nothing  in  the  world,  he  begins, 
can  without  qualilieiilion  bo  called  good,  except  Will.  Qua- 
lities of  tenipei'unient,  like  courage,  &c.,  gifts  of  fortune,  liko 
wealth  and  power,  nro  good  only  with  reference  to  a  good 
will.  As  to  a  good  will,  when  itt  in  rcully  such,  the  circum- 
stance that  it  can,  or  cannot,  bo  executed  does  not  matter;  ita 
Talae  ia  independent  of  the  utility  qr  fruitlessnesa  of  it. 

This  idea  of  the  absolute  worth  of  mere  Will,  though  it  ii 
allowed  even  by  the  vulgar  understanding,  he  seeks  to  C8tal>- 
liah  beyond  dispnte,  by  an  argument  fW>m  the  natural  niliji-e. 
Htm  of  Will  to  Itcnson.  In  a  being  well-organized,  if  Con> 
servation  or  Happiness  wore  the  grand  aim,  such  subjection 
wonld  be  a  great  mistake.  When  Instinct  could  do  the  work 
far  bottw'and  more  surely.  Reason  should  have  been  deprived 
of  all  practical  function.  Uiscontcnt,  in  fact,  rather  than 
bappincKs  comes  of  pureuit  of  merfi  enjoyment  by  rational 
ralculation ;  and  to  mako  light  of  tbo  part  contributed  by 
lU-ason  to  happiness,  is  really  to  make  out  that  it  exists  fo 
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■oMftr  pnrpofie.  liat  now,  Bince  llcason  it  a  prnctioal  thcaUr 
•lul  guvvrim  (lie  will,  its  function  can  only  be  to  produce  a  Will 
good  in  itnulf.  Suuli  a  Will,  it'  nut  tlio  only  j^uoil,  ia  curtaial/ 
tiio  hi)(litf8t;  and  bappinuHH,  unitttniniililu  liy  lluoMun  aa  A 
priumry  uini,  anil  mibji'ot  in  tliiH  lilu  iill<'gi'tlit'r  to  niilch  limi- 
tation, ia  to  Im  aoagbl  only  in  tlio  cuntuntmcnt  tliitl  ariHca 
fnmi  llw  attainment  by  lloanun  of  ita  true  aim,  at  tbo  gacriUco 
often  of  many  a  natural  inclination. 

lie  pn>C('o<la  to  develop  this  conception  of  a  Will  in  itaolf 
good  and  uatiuioblei  l>7  dualin^f  with  tbu  commonly  received 
ideas  of  Uuty.  Loavinu  aiiiilo  profitable  oclioiia  that  are  plain 
TiulalioDH  of  duty,  and  alio  aotiona  conforniod  to  duty,  bat, 
while  not  prompltxl  directly  by  nature,  done  from  aome 
•peoial  inclination — in  which  ca«o  it  ia  eaay  to  diatinguinh 
wbather  the  action  ia  done  from  duty  or  from  lelf-interoat ; 
he  considera  tlioito  more  diificult  casca  where  the  aarae  action 
ia  at  once  dnty,  and  prompted  by  direct  natural  inclination. 
In  all  aoch,  whether  it  be  duty  of  aeU'-preaorvation,  of  bene- 
volence, of  aeooriiig  one'a  own  happinena  (thia  liiat  a  duty, 
bfouuao  discontent  and  the  proaanre  of  care  may  eaaily  lead 
to  the  trauHgreHKion  of  other  dutiea),  ho  laya  it  down  that 
the  action  ia  not  allowud  to  have  true  moral  value,  unleas 
done  in  the  abeyance  or  abaetice  ot  the  natural  inclination 
promptin){  to  it.  A  aecond  |n)aition  ia,  that  tho  moral  value 
of  an  action  done  from  daty  Ilea  not  in  the  intention  of  it,  but 
in  the  mozini  that  determiucH  it;  not  in  the  object,  but  in  the 
priiicipte  of  VulUiuH.  That  ia  to  any,  in  action  done  out  of 
regivrd  to  duty,  the  will  must  bo  determined  by  ita  fiirmnl  i 
jtriori  principle,  not  being  dvtermineil  by  any  tnatfritil  d 
pttleriiiri  motive.  A  third  |iositiun  followa  then  from  tho 
other  two ;  Uaty  ia  the  nuoeaoity  of  an  action  out  of  respect 
for  Iaw.  Towards  an  object  there  may  bo  inclination,  and 
thia  inclination  may  be  matter  for  approval  or  liking;  bnt  it 
ia  Luw  only — the  ground  and  not  the  cfl'oct  of  Volition, 
bearing  down  inclination  nitlior  than  aorving  it — that  cnn  * 
inapire  lietpect.  When  inclination  and  n\olive8  are  both 
excluded,  nothing  remaina  to  deteruiine  Will,  except  Law 
objectively ;  and,  subjectively,  pure  ro8|>cct  for  a  law  of  pnic- 
tice — i.e.f  tho  maxim  to  follow  aueh  a  law,  even  at  the  aacriliae 
of  every  inclination.  Tho  conception  of  liaw-in-itaclf  alone 
determining  the  will,  ia,  then,  the  Bnr|)aasing  good  that  ij 
called  moral,  which  exiata  alraady  in  a  man  before  hia  action 
has  any  roault.  Conformity  to  Law  in  general,  all  special 
motive  to  follow  any  single  law  being  excluded,  remaina  as 
14 
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tbe  one  prinuiple  nf  Volition :  I  am  never  to  tot  ollierwtM^ 
tbnn  »>  lu  to  be  alilo  kIho  to  wiiih  tlint  my  maxim  (■«.,  mj 
(ubjuctire  principlu  of  volition)  nlmulil  K-oome  a  univcniul 
Uw.  Till*  ia  what  ho  QnJi  implied  iu  the  oominun  notions  of 
Dntr. 

llnvinf];  illniitmlol  at  lonj^th  tliii)  reailiii);,  in  rvj^rd  to  th« 
doty  of  keeping  »  pnmiiKi!,  Iiu  (■•'iitnuita,  ut  tlie  eloito  of  Ilia 
KOtion,  the  all  out  infiilliliility  of  common  hnman  ronaon  in 
prortioo  with  it«  liel pi vSHneMt  in  apcouUtion.  NotwilliMtnncling, 
It  lindii  itMilf  uniihle  to  aottlu  lliu  contending  cluinia  of  lloaaon 
and  Ini-linntion,  nnd  ko  in  drivrn  to  dovimi  a  pnictioal  pliilo- 
aopby,  omiuff  to  tlio  riHo  of  a  'NiilnrnI  Diuloctio'  or  tendt'oay 
to  refine  opon  tlio  atrict  Iiiwh  uf  duty  in  order  to  miiku  thom 
more  pleaiinut.  llu(,  an  in  the  K|iceulntivo  n^^^on,  tlio  Diulcutio 
cnnnot  bo  pr»|)erly  got  rid  of  without  •  ojnipleto  Critii[uo  of 
lU'iuion.  ^_ 

In  Si'cti(m  II.  the  paKpnijo  ia  mn<lo  from  the  popiilar  moral 
philoaophy  tliuH  niihing  to  tlio  m<'lapliyHi<M>rmi>rulH.  lie  denies 
that  the  notiim  of  duty  that  hiia  been  taken  aUiro  from  cimimon 
■ago  ia  onij>iricnl.  It  ia  proved  not  to  Ito  aueh  from  the  very  oa- 
■ertiona  of  philogo[>her8  that  men  alwnyHort  from  more  or  lens 
refined  aolf-liive;  nasertiona  that  nra  founded  npon  the  difli- 
cnlty  of  proving  that  acta  moat  apparently  confonned  to  duty 
»ro  really  aneh.  The  fact  is,  no  act  c<iii  l)o  proved  by  czpe- 
rience  to  bo  ahKolutely  niorul,  i>.,  done  solely  from  regard  to 
duty,  to  the  excloHion  of  all  inclination ;  and  therefore  to 
conoe<le  that  morality  and  duty  aro  idooa  to  bo  had  from 
experience,  is  tho  aurest  way  to  get  rid  of  them  altogether. 
Duty,  and  reapect  for  ita  law,  are  not  to  Ixj  pnwerved  at  all, 
nnleaa  Reaaon  ia  allowed  to  lay  'ilimtnl«  injutictiona  on  tho 
will,  whatever  experience  anya  of  their  non-execution.  How, 
indeed,  ia  experience  to  diaclnae  a  moral  law,  that,  in  applying 
to  all  rational  beings  as  well  as  men,  and  to  men  only  oa 
rational,  muat  originnto  <J  priori  in  pure  (practical)  Heahim  P 
Instead  of  yielding  tho  principles  of  morality,  empirical  exam- 
plea  of  moral  conduct  have  rather  to  bo  ju<lged  by  these. 

All  anpreme  principles  of  morality,  that  are  genuine,  mnat 
rest  on  pure  Heason  solely ;  and  tho  mistake  of  the  popular 
practicid  philosophioa  in  vogue,  one  and  all — whether  advnno- 
ing  as  their  principle  a  special  determination  of  human  miture, 
or  Perfection,  or  Happiness,  or  Moral  Feeling,  or  Fcnr  of  God, 
or  a  little  of  thia  and  a  little  of  that — ia  that  there  has  boon 
no  previous  consideraticm  whether  tho  principles  of  morality 
•re  to  be  songht  for  in  our  empirical  knowledge  of  hnmao 
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Mtnrv  %t  all.  Such  eoniiidoration  would  liara  ihoirn  them  to 
be  «lt<);^tli0r  d  prtini,  and  wonid  bnve  apiicnred  aa  »  pura 
practical  nliilimopliy  or  moliipliyitio  of  niMrikiii  (ii|>on  tbo  ouin- 
pletion  of  wiiinli  auy  pi>|iuliiriiiii|{  nii^lit  hiivu  waited),  kept 
irco  frum  adinixturn  of  Aiitlii'(ipolu;(y,  Tlioology,  i'liynioa, 
IIy|ierphygic«,  &o.,  and  ■utliiiff  forth  tho  coiicepiion  of  Duty 
••  purely  rational,  without  tho  ooiifuHiiia  of  uoipirical  motivan. 
To  a  motaphyiio  of  (liiti  kind,  Kiint  iw  now  to  luceud  from  tho 
ponulur  phil<mA])liy,  with  it*  itock-in-troilu  of  iiiup;le  inatoncoH, 
followinif  out  the  practical  fiioully  of  lUiiuion  from  the  general 
ruloB  duteriniiiing  it,  to  thu  point  wlit'ru  the  cooceplion  of 
Doty  emergea. 

Whilo  tilings  in  nature  work  accordinjf  to  liiwi,  rational 
being!  alotio  cun  act  nrcording  to  a  conceived  idea  of  lawi, 
t.c,  to  prinoiploB.  This  is  to  have  a  Will,  or,  what  is  the 
•ame,  Practical  Ilvaaon,  rennoii  living  required  in  deducing 
•otiooi  from  lawn.  If  the  Will  follows  Itomion  exactly  and 
without  fitil,  actions  olijcctively  necessary  are  nccoKsary  also 
■uhjeotively ;  if,  throujjli  Kulijective  condition*  (iuclinulions, 
Ac),  the  Will  does  not  follow  iieason  inevitably,  objectively 
necessary  actions  become  subjectively  contingent,  and  townrda 
the  objective  lawH  the  attitude  of  the  will  is  no  longer  anfuiling 
choice,  but  ci»uilr<iiiil.  A  coiiHtmining  objective  principlo 
mentally  reprewmted,  is  a  c<im>iiaiid ;  its  formula  is  called 
Imperalive,  tor  which  tlio  oxpruHsion  is  Owjht.  A  will  pei-fectly 

ffood — I.e.,  subjectively  detonniiied  to  follow  the  objective 
awB  of  good  Oil  soon  as  conceived — knows  no  Ought-.  Impera- 
tives are  only  for  an  imperfect,  such  as  is  the  huraau,  will. 
Ili/polhelical  Imperatives  reprcHent  the  practical  necessity  of 
an  aolion  as  a  means  to  an  end,  being yiriiii/i-niit/icfif  or  asrerlonj 
principles,  according  as  the  end  is  possible  or  roiil.  Calajoricul 
Iniponitives  represent  an  octiou  lu  objectively  necessary  fur 
itself,  and  count  as  apoiUicticul  principles. 

To  tho  endless  number  of  possible  aims  of  human  action 
correspond  as  many  Imiicr.itives,  directing  merely  how  they 
are  to  bo  attained,  without  any  question  of  their  value)  these 
ara  Imperatives  of  Filnetf.  To  one  real  aim,  existing  r.eces- 
■arily  for  all  rational  beings,  vis!.,  Hiippincss,  corresponds  the 
Imiierativo  of  I'rudiiii:i'.  (in  tbo  iiorrow  sense),  beiug  assertory 
while  hypothetical.  The  ciitcpirical  Im]>eniiivo,  enjoining  o 
mmlo  of  action  for  itself,  and  conoorned  nlxiut  the  form  and 
principle  of  it,  not  its  nature  and  result,  is  the  Imperative  of 
Miiriililij.  These  various  kinds  of  Imperatives,  ns  inHuencing 
tho  will,  may  lie  distinguished  as  llulai  (of  fitness),  CoimteU 
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(of  prndeiKw),  Oommandi  or  Lawt  (of  morality) ;  atito  m 
Ucknical,  jiraijmalicul,  moriU. 

Now,  M  to  ilin  qnmtion  of  tho  pouibilUy  of  tlieao  (Hffereiit 
Iniperatirr* — how  they  oaa  ha  luppoHvd  able  to  iiitluonM  or 
mei  opon  the  Will — thurs  ia  in  tlia  firat  oam  no  ditllualty  |  ia 
wiibiug  an  fend  it  ia  noceuarily  implied  that  we  wian  tha 
indiipeniiabla  mf<ans,  when  thii  ia  iu  onr  power.  In  like 
tnaoner,  the  Imporativea  of  I'rudenoo  are  aUo  annlyUeal  i« 
eharaoter  (1.0.,  ^iven  by  implication),  if  only  it  were  poaaible  to 
Imto  a  dofinita  idoa  of  tlie  end  louffbt,  m.,  happineis.  But,  in 
fitct,  with  the  ulunienta  of  bappinoRH  to  be  f^t  from  ezperionoa 
at  the  Ramo  limo  thnt  the  idea  rvijuirea  an  absolnto  whole,  or 
maximoin,  uf  HatigfaiUion  now  otul  at  every  fntnru  momont,  no 
flnile  being  can  know  preciHely  what  he  wanta,  or  what  may 
be  the  eflect  of  any  of  hia  wishea.  Action,  on  fixo<l  principlaii, 
with  a  view  to  happinoM,  ii,  theroforo,  not  ponaible ;  and  ona 
can  only  follow  empirical  directionii,  about  Diet,  Frngality, 
I'oliUineiifl,  Ac,  lu^un  on  the  whole  to  promote  it.  Althongb, 
however,  there  in  no  certainty  of  caiiging  happinem,  and  th* 
Iniporativei  with  reforenoe  thereto  are  mere  conniielg,  they 
retain  their  rhamcter  of  analytical  propoeitionfi,  and  their 
action  on  tlie  will  in  not  Icaa  poiiaible  than  in  the  former  caxo. 

To  prove  tho  poiwibility  of  the  Imperative  i^  mnrality  ia 
more  ditliualt.  Ah  categorical,  it  proaiippoaeH  nothing  oIm  to 
re«t  its  noccKNity  npon ;  while  by  way  of  experience,  it  can 
never  bo  madu  oat  to  bo  more  than  a  prudential  precept — >.e., 
B  pragmatic  or  hypothetic  principle.  Its  piwsibilily  nniHt 
therefore  be  establiMlicd  li  priori.  lint  the  diHii;iilty  will  then 
apiiear  no  matter  of  womlor,  when  it  ia  romonilK>rc<l  (from  the 
Cnliqne  of  Pure  Ilcnson)  liuw  liurd  it  is  to  establish  Hyntbetio 
propxtitions  4  jirinri. 

The  question  of  the  possibility,  however,  meniiwliile  post- 
poned, the  mere  conception  of  a  categorical  Imperative  in 
lonnd  to  yield  the  one  ibrinnla  that  can  express  it,  from  its 
not  being  dependent,  like  a  hypothetical  Imperative,  on  any 
external  condition.  Iletiides  the  Uiw  (or  objootivo  princi|ilo 
of  conduct),  the  only  thing  implied  in  the  linpemtive  being 
the  necessity  laid  npon  (ho  J/i«ihi  (or  sulijectivo  principle) 
to  conform  to  the  law — a  law  limited  by  no  ccmdition ; 
there  is  nothing  for  the  maxim  to  Iw  conforuieil  to  lint 
the  universality  of  a  law  in  geiieml,  and  it  is  tho  conformity 
alone  that  properly  conKtitutes  the  Imperative  necessary. 
The  Imjierative  is  thus  single,  and  runs:  Art  (icconUiif/  to  Ihat 
iiiuxiin  only  ivhith  you  can  urinh  at  the  ttimo  time  to  bccuiiie  a 
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tmlcertal  taw.  Or,  (inre  nniToninllty  of  law  M  d«tonninin|f 
elFi-ola  it  what  wo  niulenitanil  bv  natara :  Act  at  if  Iht  maxim 
tfgonr  aeiiom  owjht  iy  ytmr  leiU  to  btcoma  Iha  untvarsul  law  of 

Takiti);  casOR  of  dutio*  aooortling  to  the  common  divimong 
of  duties  to  oarsclvoi  and  to  olbera,  ncrl'cct  and  imperfuct,  ba 
proooedi  to  show  that  thejr  mny  be  nil  deduced  from  the  ungle 
Imporatiro;  tbe  naostion  uf  tlie  reatilij  of  duty,  which  ia  the 
■aino  an  the  citahluhmoiit  of  the  pomiuility  uf  tbe  Imperatiro 
aa  a  aynlhetic  pmotical  propoaitiun  it  priori,  at  prenent  alto- 
ptthcr  apart.  Suppnee  a  man  (einpt<>d  to  comniit  inioide, 
with  the  view  of  bett«rinf(  bii  evil  rondition  ;  bat  it  ia  contra- 
dictory that  the  very  principle  uf  aelf-conaorvation  aboold 
lead  to  Bolf-dcstruction,  and  auch  a  maxim  of  conduct  oannot 
therefore  become  a  nnireraal  law  of  nature.  Next,  the  oaae  (f 
a  man  borrowinf^  witliunt  moaning  to  repay,  hna  only  to  bs 
turned  into  a  nniveraal  law,  and  the  thing  bcoumoa  inipoaaiblo  ; 
nobtMly  wonid  lend.  Again,  to/haglect  a  talent  that  ia  generally 
oaeful  fi>r  mere  eaae  and  aclf-graliUu^on,  can  indeed  be  aup- 
poaed  a  nnivoraul  practice,  hut  can  -  over  be  wiahud  to  bis. 
Finally,  to  refuse  help  to  nthura  nnivunially  might  nut  ruin 
the  race,  but  can  be  wished  by  no  one  that  knows  huw  soon 
be  must  himsflf  need  aHaistaneo.  Now,  the  rule  wna,  that  a 
maxim  of  conduct  should  Ihi  viihed  to  become  the  universal 
law.  In  the  laat  two  cases,  it  cannot  ba  wishe<l;  in  the 
othera,  the  maxim  cannot  even  be  conceived  in  universal 
form.  Thus,  two  grades  of  duty,  one  admitting  of  merit,  the 
other  so  atrict  as  to  bo  irrcmiaxihle,  are  eatubliahed  on  the 
general  principle.  The  principle  is  moreover  cunHrmed  in  the 
case  of  transgrenaion  of  duty :  the  trauagresaor  by  no  means 
wishes  to  have  his  act  turned  into  a  general  rule,  but  only 
aeeka  spooial  and  temporary  ozemptiuu  from  a  law  allowed 
by  himself  to  be  nnivcrsnl. 

Notwithstanding  thia  force  and  ease  of  application,  a  cate> 
gorical  Imperative  biw  nut  yet  been  proved  d  priori  actually 
existent;  and  it  woa  allowed  that  it  could  not  be  proved 
empirically,  elumonta  of  inclination,  interest,  &o^  being  incon- 
■iatunt  with  tnonUity.  The  real  ipicstion  is  this :  la  it  a  nocoa- 
aary  law  that  all  mtiuniil  Ixiings  should  act  on  maxima  that 
they  can  wixh  to  bcoonio  universal  laws  P  If  ao,  thia  muat  be 
bound  up  with  the  very  nut  on  of  the  will  of  a  rational  being ; 
the  relation  of  the  will  to  itw-lf  being  to  be  determined  d 
priori  by  pure  Roaauu.  The  Will  ia  oonaidercd  aa  a  power  of 
self-dutormiuatiuu  to  act  according  to  certain  lawa  aa  reprc- 
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Mnteil  to  tbe  m!nd,  exiKtiiig  onljr  In  mtional  beinoa.  Ami,  If 
the  ohjoctire  Kruund  of  Mll'-doterminntion,  or  Kml,  ii  tapiilivit 
by  mi're  Keamm,  it  moat  bu  (he  mmo  for  all  rational  bningi. 
hndt  inajr  be  tlivitU-d  into  Suhifctive,  rostin)|^  upon  iiuUviiliml 
IiH}iultii*  or  »nbjcotiTB  gronncls  of  doairo;  and  Objeolive,  de- 
ponding  on  M'ttlvet  or  olijuclire  grounds  of  Volition  rulid  for 
•11  rational  boin((«.  Tlio  prinoiplca  of  Hrtion  arc,  in  tlio  one 
CMe,  Ualcrial,  and,  in  tlie  otliur,  Furmal,  i.e.,  ab«tract«d  from 
all  labjcctive  ends.  Matarinl  enda,  oa  roliitivo,  be^t  only 
hypotlietiual  ImneratiTei.  Hat,  iap|H>«od  lome  tbing,  tb« 
pretence  of  wliiuli  in  itself  ban  an  absolute  vnino,  and  wliioh, 
as  £ud-in-solf,  can  bo  a  ground  of  fixed  lawi ;  there,  and  tliure 
only,  can  be  the  ground  of  a  poisiblo  oalogorical  Impurativa, 
or  Ijaw  of  Practice.  ,•■ 

Now,  raoh  an  En4-in-*e1f  (not  a  tblng  with  merely  ono* 
ditional  valne, — a  means  to  bo  nsed  arbitrarily)  is  Man 
and  every  rational  l«'ing,  as  Perim.  Tiiore  is  no  other  objeo- 
tive  end  with  absolute  ralue  tbut  can  supply  to  the  Ileason 
the  inprenie  practical  principle  requisite  for  turning;  subjoctiTo 
principles  of  action  into  ohjotrtiro  principles  of  volition.  Itn- 
tional  Nature  as  Knd-in-nelr  is  a  sulijectivo  principle  to  a  man 
baying  this  conception  of  bis  own  liiiii^,  liut  iH'Coines  objoo- 
tivo  when  every  rntionnl  biiiig  has  the  Kumo  from  the  same 
ground  in  Iteason.  llcnce  a  new  form  (tliu  second)  to  the 
prnclical  Imperative :  Act  to  at  lo  uio  Iliininnily  ^ Human 
ti'alure)  at  vill  in  ynur  oirii  jurnun,  at  in  llio pcrmm  oj aiwllior, 
ever  at  end  alto,  aud  neeur  mcrehj  at  meant. 

To  this  new  formuln,  the  old  examples  are  easily  snnnrod. 
Suicide  is  using  one's  person  as  a  mere  meniis  to  a  toloi'ttble 
existonco ;  breaking  faith  to  others  is  nsing  them  as  melius, 
not  as  ends  in-self;  neglect  of  self-cult ivul ion  is  the  not 
furthering  human  nature  as  end-in-sell'  in  one's  own  person ; 
withholding  help  is  rcfuning  to  further  Humanity  as  cud-in-solf 
through  the  medium  of  the  aims  of  others.  [  In  n  note  ho 
deniea  that  'the  trivial,  Do  to  others  as  you  would,'  ic,  is  a 
full  expression  of  the  law  of  duty :  it  contiiiim  the  ground, 
neither  of  duties  to  self;  nor  of  duties  of  honevolen'co  to  others, 
for  many  would  forego  receiving  good  oi*  conditions  of  not 
conferring  it;  nor  of  the  duty  of  retribution,  for  the  male- 
fiictor  oonld  turn  it  against  his  judge,  &c.] 

The  universality  of  this  principle  of  Human  and  Rntionnl 
Nature  ae  End-in-self,  as  also  its  ebarncter  of  objective  end 
limiting  merely  subjective  ends,  prove  that  its  source  is  in  pure 
Beaaon.     Objectively,  the  ground  of  all  practical  legislation  is 
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.  Rule  and  the  Form  of  Uiiivomlity  tliat  enablui  mis  to  b« 
Law  (uf  Ntttore),  acoortlin^  to  pnnui|il«  tint  (in  ita  double 
form)  ;  lulijoctively,  it  it  Kiiil,  tlia  aubjoot  of  all  eniJa  bviiig 
•rery  rational  huiuff  aa  Uiid-in-tclf,  acoording  to  principla 
amiund.  Uanoe  folluwa  the  third  pmulical  prinoiplo  of  tha 
Will,  aa  aupn-me  condition  of  ita  o^^nMiinent  with  anirertal 
practical  Ueaaon — the  uiea  of  lh»  Wilt  of  avrry  ratinnal  buinj  ai 
•  Will  Ihiit  Uijidatet  unitertallg.  Thu  Will,  if  lubjoct  to  Uw, 
baa  firit  itaolf  iiupoacd  it. 

Thia  u»w  idea — of  tbo  Will  of  oTorjr  rational  bcinp  aa  nnlver- 
aalljr  lu)fiHlalire — iawbat,  ia  tbo  iui|)lu!Ktic>n  of  the  Catc){orival 
Iiii|iorutiv)<,    H|>ocifiually   marks    it    off   from    any   Uyputlie-  . 

tioal :  luterrat  ia  aeen  to  be  quite  inoom|>atil)lo  with  I)uty,  if  / 
Duty  ia  Volition  of  thia  kind.  A  will  niun-ly  ■abject  to  lawa 
can  be  bonnd  to  them  by  interest ;  not  ao  a  will  itaolf  logis* 
latinv  Ruproniely,  for  that  would  imply  another  law  to  kuep 
the  mt«rMt  of  aelMove  fn>m  trenching  ui>on  tho  ralidity  of 
the  nuivonml  hiw.     Illustration  ia  >n<>t  lu'iHicd  to  prove  that  a  ,,i 

Categorical  Imperatiro,  or  law  for  the  will  of  every  rational 
being,  if  it  exist  at  all,  cannot  oiclude  Intenwt  and  bo  uncon- 
ditional, except  as  enjoiifliig  evurytliinff  to  l>o  done  from  thu 
maxim  of  a  will  that  in  legislating  nnivunialiy  can  have  itHvlf 
for  object  This  is  the  point  that  has  been  always  niissud, 
that  the  laws  of  duty  shall  be  at  once  scll'-impoHcd  and  yut 
oniversal.  Subjection  to  a  law  not  springing  from  ono'a  own 
will  implies  interest  or  constraint,  and  oonstitntes  a  certain 
necessity  of  action,  but  never  makes  Duty,  llo  the  intorest 
one's  own  or  anotlicr's,  the  Imperative  is  conditional  only. 
Hunt's  principle  is  tbo  Autoitomi/  of  the  Will;  every  other 
its  lleierommvj. 

The  new  point  of  view  opens  dj)  tho  very  fruitful  concep- 
tion of  on  Empire  or  Uealm  of  lUuli.  As  a  Itc'ulni  is  tho  sys- 
tenintio  union  of  rational  Ix-iugs  by  means  of  common  Inws,  so 
tho  ends  determined  by  the  laws  may,  abatrnctly  viewed,  \>o  '  •  < 
tiikcn  to  form  asystematio  whole.  Itiitionul  beingn,  as  subject 
to  a  law  requiring  them  to  treat  thcroHolvcs  and  others  as 
ends  and  never  merely  as  moans,  enter  into  a  syNtcmatic  union 
by  means  of  common  objective  lows,  t  e.  into  an  (ideal)  Kin^ 
pire  or  lU'alra  of  Ends,  from  the  laws  being  concerned  about 
the  mutual  relations  of  rational  beings  as  Knds  and  Moans. 
In  this  Kealm,  a  rational  being  is  either  Head  or  Member: 
Head,  if  legislating  universally  and  with  com|)h!te  indepen- 
dence ;  Member,  if  hIho  nuiversally,  but  at  the  same  time  sulv 
Jeot  to  tbo  laws.    When  now  tbo  maxim  of  tbo  will  doea  not 
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by  nntaro  accord  noccsenrilf  with  the  (lemand  of  the  objootiva 
principle — that  the  will  through  if«  maxim  bo  able  to  regard 
Itself  at  tho  same  time  as  legislating  nnircniallr — a  practical 
constraint  is  exerted  hj  the  principle,  which  is  ihilj/,  lying  on 
every  Member  iti  the  K«alm  of  Ends  (not  on  the  Head)  alike. 
This  necessitj'  of  practice  reposes,  not  on  feeling,  impnlse,  ot 
inclination,  but  on  the  relation  between  rational  beings  arising 
from  the  faot  that  each,  as  End-in-self,  legislates  nnivorsaUy. 
The  Reason  gives  a  nniversal  application  to  every  maxim  of 
the  Will ;  not  from  any  motive  of  interest,  bat  from  the  idea 
of  the  Dignity  of  a  rational  being  that  follows  no -law  (hat  it 
does  not  itself  at  the  same  time  give. 

Everything  in  the  Realm  of  Ends  has  either  a  Pruis  or  m 
Dignity.  Skill,  Diligencp,  &c.,  bearing  on  hnman  likings  and 
ueeds,  have  a  Market-price ;  Qnalities  like  Wit,  Fancy,  ftc, 
appealing  to  Taste  or  Emotional  tlatisfaction,  have  an  Affection' 
price,  Bnk  Morality,  the  only  way  of  being  Bhid-in-sclf,  and 
legislating  member  in  the  Realm  of  Ends,  has  an  intrinsio 
Worth  or  Dignity,  calcnlablo  in  nothing  else.  Itg  worth  is  not 
in  results,  bnt  in  dispositions  of  Will ;  its  actions  need  neither 
recommendation  from  a  subjective  disposition  or  taste,  nor 
prompting  from  immediate  tendency  or  feeling.  Being  laid 
on  the  Will  by  Reason,  they  make  tlio  Will,  in  the  execution, 
the  object  of  .an  immediate  lienpett,  testifying  to  a  Dignity 
beyond  all  price.  The  grounds  of  these  lofty  claims,in  moral 
goodness  and  virtue  are  the  participatiou  by  a  rational  being 
in  the  universal  legislation,  6tncss  to  be  a  member  in  a  pog.sible 
Realm  of  Ends,  subjection  only  to  self-imposed  laws.  Nothing 
having  value  but  as  tho  law  confers  it,  an  unconditional,  in- 
comparable worth  attaches  to  the  giving  of  the  law,  and  Iie*peet 
is  the  only  word  that  expresses  a  rational  being's  appreciation 
of  that.  Autonomy  is  thus  the  foundation  of  the  dignity  of 
human  and  of  all  rational  nature. 

The  three  different  expressions  that  have  been  given  to 
the  one  general  principle  of  morality  imply  each  the  others, 
and  differ  merely  in  their  mode  of  prC8enting«<«ne  idea  of 
the  Reason  to  the  mind.  Univenal  njiplicalion  of  Uie  Maxim 
of  Conduct,  at  if  it  irere  a  law  of  natnre,  is  the  formula 
I  of  the  Will  as  absolutely  good ;  nnivenal  prohihilimi  againii 
the  H»«  of  rational  beingt  ever  at  meant  only,  has  reference 
to  tlie  fact  that  a  good  will  in  a  rational  being  is  an 
altogether  independent  and  ultimate  End,  an  End-in-self  ii 
•11 ;  univenal  legiilation  of  each  for  all  recognizes  tho  prcroga 
tire  or  special  dignity  of  rational  beinppi,  thiit  they  necessaril/ 
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take  tlioir  maxims  from  the  point  of  view  of  all,  and  most 
regard  thomselvos,  being  Euda-in-self,  as  menibora  in  a  lloalm 
of  Ends  (analogous  to  the  Realm  or  Kingdom  of  Nutaro), 
which,  though  merely  an  ideal  and  possible  conception,  none 
the  loss  really  imposes  an  imperative  npon  action.  UorMy, 
ho  eonclndes,  is  the  rdalian  of  actiimt  to  tha  Autonomy  of  tht 
Will,  »'.«.,  to  possible  oniversal  legislation  through  its  maximik 
Actions  that  can  co-exist  with  this  antonomy  are  aUoiced ;  all 
others  are  not.  A  will,  whose  maxims  necessarily  accord  with 
the  laws  of  Antonomy,  is  holy,  or  absolutely  good ;  the  de- 
pendence of  a  will  not  thus  absolutely  good  is  OOliijalion.  The 
objective  necessity  of  an  action  from  obligation  is  Outy.  Sub- 
jeclian  to  Into  in  not  tho  only  clement  in  duty;  the  fact  of  tha 
law  being  self-imposed  gives  Dignity. 

The  Autonomy  of  tho  will  is  its  being  a  law  to  itself,  with* 
out  reppect  to  the  objects  of  volition ;  the  principle  of  antonomy 
is  to  choose  only  in  such  a  way  as  that  the  maxima  of  choice 
are  conceived  at  the  same  time  as  a  noiversal  law.  This  rule 
cannot  be  proved  analytically  to  be  an  Im|>erative,  absolutely 
binding  on  every  will ;  as  a  synthetic  proposition  it  requires, 
besides  a  knowledge  of  the  objects,  a  critique  of  the  subject, 
i,e^  pure  practical  iieason,  before,  in  its  apodeictio  character, 
it  can  be  proved  completely  d  priori.  Still  tho  more  analysis 
of  moral  conceptions  hiu  suQiccd  to  prove  it  tho  soloj>rinciple 
of  morals,  because  this  principle  is  seen  to  be  a  categorical 
Imperative,  and  a  categorical  Imperative  enjoins  neither  more 
nor  less  than  this  Autonomy.  If,  then,  Antonomy  of  Will 
is  the  supreme  principle,  Helcrouoiny  is  the  source  of  all 
nngenniiio  principles,  of  Morality.  Heterononiy  is  whenever 
the  Will  docs  not  give  itself  laws,  but  some  object,  in  relation 
to  the  Will,  givos  them.  There  is  tlicn  never  more  than  a 
hypothetical  Imperative:  I  am  to  do  something  because  I 
wish  something  else. 

There  follows  a  division  and  criticism  of  the  various 
possible  principles  of  morality  that  can  be  set  up  on  the 
assumption  of  Ueteronomy,  and  that  have  been  pnt  forward 
by  human  Iieason  in  default  of  the  required  Critique  of 
its  pure  nso.  Such  are  either  Empirical  or  KatiotiuL  The 
Empirical,  embodying  the  principle  of  Uapplnest,  are  founded 
on  (l)  physical  or  (2)  mortU  feding ;  the  Uutional,  embodying 
the  principle  o(  perfeelion,  on  (1)  tho  rational  conception  of  it 
■8  a  poRsiblo  result,  or  (2)  the  conception  of  an  independent 
perfection  (the  Will  of  God),  as  the  determining  cause  ef  the 
wiU.     The  Empirical  principles  are  altogether  to  be  rejected. 
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becanite  tbev  can  give  no  nnivergal  law  for  all  rational  being*  | 
of  the  Rntional  principles,  the  first,  thoagh  Betting  up  an 
empty  and  indeSnite  conception,  has  the  merit  of  at  loaRl 
making  an  appeal  from  sense  to  pnre  reason.  Bat  the  fatal 
objection  to  all  fonris  their  implying  Heteronomy ;  no  impera- 
tive foanded  on  them  can  utter  moral,  t.«.,  categorical 
eoromaods. 

That  the  absolutely  good  Will  must  ho  autonomous — 
i.e.,  without  any  kind  of  motive  or  interest,  lay  commands 
on  itfielf  that  are  at  the  same  time  fit  to  be  laws  for 
all  rational  beings,  appears,  then,  from  a  deeper  considora- 
tion  of  even  the  popular  conceptions  of  morality.  But 
now  the  question  can  no  longer  be  put  off:  Is  Morality,  of 
which  this  is  the  only  conception,  a  reality  or  a  phantom? 
All  the  different  expregsions  given  to  the  Categorical  Inipcra- 
fives  are  synthetic  practical  propositions  d prion;  they  postu- 
late a  possible  synthetic  use  of  the  pnre  prnoticiil  reason.  Is 
there,  and  how  is  there,  such  a  possible  synthetic  use  ?  This 
is  tbo  naeotieB  (the  Bn:no  n«  the  other)  that  Kant  proceeds  to 
answer  in  the  Third  Section,  by  giving,  in  default  of  a  com- 
plete Critique  of  the  faculty,  as  much  as  is  necessary  for  tho 
purpose.  But  hero,  since  ho  afterwards  undertook  the  full 
Critique,  it  is  better  to  stop  the  analycis  of  the  earlier  work, 
and  summarily  draw  upon  both  for  tho  remoindcr  of  tlie  ' 
argument,  and  the  rather  because  some  importJnit  pointg 
have  to  be  added  that  occur  only  in  the  later  treatise.  Tho 
foregoing  is  a  sotficient  example  of  hig^cthod  of  treatment. 

The  synthetic  use  of  the  pnre  practical  reason,  in  the  Cate- 
gorical Imperative,  is  legitimized ;  Autonomy  of  the  Will  is 
explained ;  Dujy  is  shown  to  be  no  phantom — through  the 
conception  of  Freedom  of  Will,  properly  understood.  Theoreti- 
cally (speculatively).  Freedom  is  undemonstrabic ;  being 
eternally  met,  in  one  of  the  (cosmological)  Antinomies  of  the 
Pnre  Reason,  by  the  counter-assertion  that  everything  in  the 
universe  takes  place  according  to  unchanging  laws  of  nature. 
Even  theoretically,  however.  Freedom  is  not  inconceivable, 
and  morally  we  become  certain  of  it ;  for  we  are  conscious  of 
the  '  onght'  of  duty,  and  with  the  '  ought'  there  must  go  a 
'can.'  It  is  not.,  however,  as  Phenomenon  or  Sonsiblo  Ens 
that  a  man  '  can,'  is  free,  has  an  absolute  initiative ;  all  pheno- 
mena or  Sensible  Entia,  lieing  in  space  and  time,  are  subjoct 
to  the  Natural  Law  of  Causality.  But  man  is  also  Noumenun, 
Thing-in-self,  Intelligible  Ens ;  and  as  such,  being  free  from 
conditions  cf  time  and  space,  stands  outside  of  the  scqucnoe 
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of  Natare.  Kow,  the  Koamenon  or  Eiis  of  tho  Roaaon  (ho 
Msumos)  stands  higher  than,  or  has  a  valuo  nbuvo,  the  Pheno- 
menon or  Sensible  Ens  (aa  mach  as  Reason  stands  higher 
than  Sense  and  Inclination);  accordingly,  while  it  is  only  man 
M  Nonmenon  that '  can,'  it  is  to  man  as  Phenomenon  that  the 
'ought'  is  properly  addressed ;  it  is  npou  man  as  Phenomenon 
that  the  law  of  Duty,  prescribed,  with  perfect  freedom  from 
motire,  by  Man  as  Nonmenon,  is  laid. 

Freedom  of  Will  in  Man  as  Rational  End  or  Thing-in-solf 
is  thus  the  great  Pustulate  of  the  pure  Practical  Reason ;  wo 
can  bo  saro  of  the  fact  (although  it  must  always  remain  spe- 
culatively nudemonstrable),  because  else  there  could  bo  no 
explanation  of  the  Categorical  Imperative  of  Duty.  But  inas- 
much as  tlie  Practical  Rcason^besides  enjoining  a  law  of 
Duty,  mnst  provide  also  a  final  end  of  action  in  the  idea  of  an 
nnoonditioncd  Supremo  Good,  it  contains  also  two  other  Pus- 
tulates :  Man  being  a  sentient  as  well  as  a  ratiqnal  boinsr, 
Happiness  as  well  as  Perfect  Virtue  or  Mural  Perfection  must 
enter  into  the  Summum  Bonum  (not,  one  of  them  to  tlio 
exclusion  of  the  other,  as  the  Stoics  and  J<^picureans,  in  dif- 
ferent senses,  dec'lnred).  Now,  since  there  is  no  such  necessary 
conjunction  of  tho  two  in  nature,  it  mnst  bo  sought  otherwise. 
It  is  fonnd  in  postulating  Immortalili)  and  tlod. 

Imtnortalilij  is  required  to  rbnder  posstblo  the  attainment 
of  moral  perfection.  Virtue  out  of  respect  for  law,  with  a  con- 
stant tendency  to  fall  away,  is  all  that  is  attainable  in  lifo. 
The  UoUnest,  or  complete  accommodation  of  tho  will  to  the 
Moral  Law,  implied  in  the  Suntnium  liunum,  can  bo  nttuincd 
to  only  in  the  conrco  of  an  intiuite  progression  ;  which  means 
personal  Immortality.  [As  in  tho  former  ciiso,  tho  spccitlii- 
tive  impossibility  of  proving  tho  immateriality,  Sio.,  of  the 
supernatural  soul  is  nut  hera  overcome ;  but  Imruortitlity  is 
morally  certain,  being  demanded  by  the  Practicid  Reason.] 

Moi-al  perfection  thus  provided  for,  God  must  be  postulated 
in  order  to  find  the  ground  of  the  required  conjunction  of 
Felicity.  Happiness  is  tho  condition  of  the  rational  being  in 
whose  whole  existence  everything  goes  according  to  wish  and 
will ;  and  this  is  not  the  condition  of  man,  for  in  him  observ- 
ance of  the  moral  law  is  not  conjoined  with  power  of  disposal 
over  tho  laws  of  nature.  But,  as  Practioal  Rt<ason  demands 
the  conjunction,  it  is  to  be  fonnd  only  in  a  being  who  is  the 
author  at  once  of  Nature  and  of  the  !Mural  Law  ;  and  this  is 
God.  [The  same  remark  once  more  applies,  that  here  what 
is  obtained  is  a  mor^}^  certainty  of  the  cxistunuo  of  tho  D.-ity  : 
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th«  negative  result  of  the  Critiqne  of  tb«  Fait  (<^  >,^'ai{vi») 
Bcaion  abides  wlmt  it  was.] 

We  niny  now  attempt  to  ■ammarixe  tlua  abBtmse  Etliical 
theory  of  Kant. 

I. — The  Standabd  of  morally  good  action  (or  rather  Will), 
aa  expressed  in  the  different  forms  of  the  Categorioal  Impera- 
tive, 18  the  possibility  of  its  being  nnivenally  extended  as  a 
law  for  all  rational  beings.  His  meaning  comes  oat  still  better 
in  tlie  obverse  stutemout :  The  action  is  bod  that  cannot  be,  or 
at  IcagLconnut  be  uruhed  to  be,  tnmed  anto  a  universal  law. 

X  II. — Kant  wbald  expressly  demur  to  being  qaestioncd  aa 
to  his  Pbtcbolooi  of  Ethics ;  since  ho  pata  his  own  theory  in 
express  opposition  to  every  other  founded  npon  any  empirical 
view  of  the  mental  constitution.  Nevertheless,  we  may 
extract  some  kind  of  answers  to  the  nsaal  queries. 

The  Fucnlty  is  the  (pure  Practical)  Reason.  The  appre- 
hension of  .what  is  morally  right  is  entirely  an  affair  of  Reason ; 
the  only  element  of  ]^ling  is  an  added  Sentiment  of  Awe  or 
Respect  for  the  law  that  Reason  imposes,  this  being  a  law, 
not  only  for  me  who  impose  it  on  myself,  but  at  the  same 
time  for  every  rational 
means  with  ICant  the  Facu| 
Practical.  As  tipecu2ative,i 
ledge  (of  the  understanding 
anities  (Sonl,  Cosmos,  Gi^n 
themselves  regarded  as  fao 
sets  up  an  unconditional  la 
by  motives)  ;  and  in  this  i 
Summum  Ronnra  is  contain! 
tnlity  (of  the  soul),  Freedom  ' 
sity),  and  of  God  as  existent] 

As  to  the  point  of  Free-will,  nothing  more  need  bo  said. 

Disinterested  Sentiment,  as  lentiment,  is  very  little  re- 
garded :  disinterested  aetion  is  required  with  such  rigour  that 
every  act  or  disposition  is  made,  to  lose  its  character  as  moiivl, 
according  as  any  element  of  interested  feeling  of  any  kind 
enters  into  it.  Kant  obliterates  the  line  between  Duty  and 
Virtue,  by  making  a  dnty  of  every  virtue ;  at  least  he  con- 
ceives clearly  that  there  Is  no  Virtue  in  doing  what  we  are 
strongly  prompted  to  by  inclination — that  virtae  must  involve 
•elf-sacrifice. 

III. — His  position  with  respect  to  Happiness  is  pecnliar. 
Happiness  is  not  the  end  of  action  :  the  end  of  action  is  rather 
the  self-assertion  of  the  rational  faculty  over  the  lower  man. 
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If  the  conBtitncnta  of  Hoppiuess  coald  be  Imown — and  tbey 
(Sannot  be — there  woold  be  no  morality,  bat  unly  jirucieiiea  ia 
the  punaii  of  them.  To  promote  our  owu  liappiuoss  is  indeed  a-> 
duty,  bat  in  order  to  keep  us  from  neglecting  oar  other  doties. 

Nevertheless,  be  conceives  it  necessary  that  there  should 
be  an  ultimate  equation  of  Virtue  and  Happiness ;  and  the 
need  of  Happiness  he  then  expressly  connects  with  the  sen- 
Buons  side  of  our  being. 

IV. — His  MoRMi  Com  may  here  be  shortly  presented 
from  the  second  part  of  his  latest  work,  where  it  ia  fully  eivcn. 
Distinguishing  Moral  Duties  or  (as  he  calls  them)  '  Virttio- 
dulies,  left  to  be  enforced  internally  by  Conscience,  from 
Legal  Duties  (RechUpflichten),  externally  enforced,  he  divide* 
them  into  two  classes — (A)  Duties  to  Self!  (13)  Duties  to 
Othen. 

(A)  Duties  to  Self.  These  have  regard  to  the  one  private 
Aim  or  £nd  that  a  man  can  make  a  duty  of,  viz.,  his  own 
I'erfectioH ;  for  his  own  lliippinest,  being  provided  for  by  a 
natural  propensity  or  inclination,, is  to  himself  no  duty.  They 
are  (a)  jiorject  (negative  or  restrictive)  as  directed  to  tnero 
Self-Conscrvation ;  (6)  imperfect  (positive  or  oiteusivo)  as 
directed  to  the  Advancement  or  Perfecting  of  one's  being. 
The  perfect  are  concerned  about  Self  (<i),  bs  an  Animal  crcii- 
ture,  aud  then  are  directed  against — (1)  Self-destruction,  (2) 
Sexual  Exce$$,  (3)  Intemperance  in  Kulimj  and  ]}rinkin<i ; 
{/i)  as  a  Moral  creature,  and  then  are  directed  against — (1) 
Lying,  (2)  Avarice,  (3)  Servilitij.  The  imperfect  have  reference 
to  (a)  phijsiail,  (fi)  tnoral  advancement  or  perfection  (subject 
tively,  I'ltrity  or  I/vlinesa). 

(B)  Duties  to  Othen.  These  havetfcgard  to  the  only  Aim 
or  End  of  others  tliat  a  man  can  muko  a  duty  of,  y'l?,.,  their 
Ilappiiiesf;  for  their  I'erfixtion  can  bo  promoted  only  by  them- 
selves. Duties  to  others  as  men  are  metaphysically  dcduoiblo ; 
and  application  to  fpecial  eonililivns  of  men  is  to  bo  mndo  empiri- 
cally. They  include  (a)  Duties  of  Ix)VE,  involving  Merit  or 
Desert  (i.e.,  return  from  the  objects  of  them)  in  the  perform- 
ance :  (1)  henejicetice,  (2)  Qratitude,  (3)  FellotP-feeling ;  (l>) 
Duties  of  Bespecf,  absolutely  dxte  to  others  as  men ;  the 
oppoiiites  are  the  vice* :  (1)  Uaughtineen,  (2)  Ulaiuier,  (3)  Scorns 
fulnett.  In  Friendship,  Love  and  HesjH-'Ct  are  combined  in 
the  highest  degree.  Lastly,  he  notes  tiocial  duties  in  human 
intercourse  [AjfabilUij,  Ac.) — tliese  being  outworks  of  morality. 

He  allows  no  special  Duties  to  God,  or  Inferior  Creatures, 
beyond  what  is  contained  in  Moral  Perfection  as  Duty  to  Sel£ 
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'■'  V. — The  conception  of  Law  enters  largely  into  Kaut'i 
theory  of  moraU,  bat  in  a  sense  purely  transcendental,  an3 
not  as  sabjecting  or  assimilating  morality  to  positivo  political 
instituMon,  The  Leg-jdily  of  external  actioni,  aa  well  ns  the 
Moralitij  of  internal  dispositions,  is  determined  by  reference 
to  the  one  universal  moral  Imperative.  The  principle  under- 
lying all  legal  or  juml  (na  opposed  to  moral  or  ethical)  pro- 
visions, is  the  nece^ity  of  uniting  in  a  universal  law  of 
freedom  the  spontaneity  of  each  with  the  spontaneity  of  all 
the  others :  individual  freedom  and  freedom  of  all  must  be 
made  to  subsist  together  in  a  universal  law, 

VI. — With  Kant^  Keligion  aud  Morality  are  vetT  closely 
connected,  or,  in  a  sense,  even  identified ;  but  the  alliance  ia 
not  at  the  ox[>enso  of  Morality.  So  far  from  making  thig 
dependent  on  Religion,  he  can  find  nothing  bat  the  moral 
conviction  whereon  to  establish  the  religions  doctrines  of 
Immortality  aud  the  Existence  of  God ;  while,  in  a  special 
work,  he  declares  further  that  Heligiuu  consists  merely  in  the 
practice  of  Morality  as  o  system  of  divine  commands,  and 
claims  to  judge  of  all  religious  institutions  and  dogmas  by  the 

.  mural  conscioasnoss.  Besides,  the  Postulates  thcmsolves,  in 
which  the  passage  to  Religion  is  made,  are  not  all  eqnally 
imperative, — Freedom,  as  the  ground  of  the  fact  of  Duty,  being 
mop^  urgently  demanded  than  others ;  and  ho  even  goes  so 
far  as  to  make  the  allowance,  that  whouvcr  has  snfHcient  moral 
strength  to  fultil  the  Law  of  Reason  without  them,  is  not 
required  to  subscribe  to  thorn. 

The  modem  French  school,  that  hns  arisen  in  this  oen- 
tnry  under  the  combined  iiifliiiM  ;e  of  the  Scotch  and  the 
German  philosophy,  has  bestowed  some  attention  on  Elhica. 
We  end  by  noticing  under  it  Cousin  aud  Jouffroy. 


ICTpR 


WICTpR  COUSIN.        [1792-18ii7.] 

The  analysis  of  Cousin's  ethical  views  is  made  upon  hit 
historical  lectures  Sur  let  JiUcs  ilu  Vrai,  dii  Beau  et  du  liien, 
as  delivered  in.1817-18.  They  contain  a  dogmatic  exposition 
of  hia  own  opinions,  beginning  at  the  2Uth  lecture;  the  three 
preceding  lectures,  in  the  section  of  the  whole  course  devoted 
to  the  Good,  being  taken  up  witli  the  preliminary  review  of 
other  opinions  required  for  his  eclectical  purpose. 

Ho  detormipes  to  consider,  by  way  of  psychological  analynis, 
Uio  ideas  and  sentimeut«  of  every  kmd  called  up  by  the  spx> 
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iftcle  of  haman  actions ;  and  first  ho  notea  actions  that  plonse 
and  displcaHe  thu  bciihcb,  or  in  somo  Tfay  affect  oar  iutorest : 
\boHe  that  uro  agreeable  and  nsoful  we  natorally  choose,  '^void- 
ing the  oppositcB,  and  in  this  we  are  pnuleiil.  Bat  there  is 
•notlier  set  of  actions,  having  no  reference  to  onr  own  per- 
sonal interest,  which  yet  we  quiilify  as  good  or  bad.  Wlicn 
nn  armed  robber  kills  and  spoils  a  defenceless  man,  we,  though 
beholding  the  sight  in  safety,  are  at  once  stirred  np  to  disin- 
terested horror  and  indignation.  This  is  no  mere  passing  sen- 
timent, bnt  includes  a  two-fold  judgment,  pronounced  then 
and  ever  after;  that  the  action  is  in  itself  bad,  and  that  it 
onght  not  to  be  committecL  Still  farther,  our  anger  implies 
that  the  object  of  it  is  con.icions  of  the  evil  and  the  obligation, 
and  is  therefore  rcHponsible ;  wherein  again  is  implied  that  ho 
is  a  free  agent.  And,  tinnlly,  demanding  as  we  do  that  ho 
shonid  bo  punished,  we  pass  what  has  been  called  a  judgment 
of  merit  and  demerit,  which  is  built  upon  nn  idea  in  our  minds 
of  a  supreme  law,  joining  happiness  to  virtue  and  misfortune 
to  crime. 

The  analysis  thus  far  ho  claims  to  be  strictly  scientific ;  ho 
now  proceeds  to  vary  the  case,  taking  actions  of  our  own.  I 
am  8u|iposed  entrusted  by  a  dying  friend  with  a  deposit  for 
another,  and  a  struggle  ensdes  between  interest  and  probity 
as  to  whether  I  should  pay  it.  If  interest  conquers,  remorso 
ensues.  He  paints  the  state  of  remorse,  and  analyzes  it  into 
the  same  elements  as  before,  the  idea  of  (jnod  and  evil,  of  an 
oliliijatory  liiw,  of  libcrli/,  of  merit  and  (hmeril ;  it  thus  includes 
the  wbola  phenomenon  of  morality.  The  exactly  opposite  state 
that  follows  npon  the  victory  of  probity,  is  proved  to  imply 
the  same  facts. 

The  Moral  Sentiment,  so  striking  in  its  character,  has  by 
some  been  suppo.scd  the  foundatinn  of  all  morality,  but  in 
point  of  fact  it  is  itself  constituted  by  these  various  judgments. 
Now  that  they  are  known  to  stand  as  its  elements,  ho 
goes  on  to  Bnlijrct  each  to  a  stricter  analysis,  taking  first 
the  judgment  of  good  and  evil,  which  is  at  tho  bottom  of 
all  tho  rest.  It  lies  in  tho  original  constitution  of  human 
nature,  boinf^  simple  and  indecomposable,  like  tho  judg- 
ment of  the  True  and  tho  Beautiful.  It  is  absolute,  and 
cannot  bo  withheld  in  presence  of  cerlixin  acts ;  bnt  it  only 
declares,  and  does  not  constitute,  good  and  evil,  these  being 
real  pnd  independent  qualities  of  actions.  Applied  at  first  to 
special  cases,  the  judgment  of  good  gives  birth  to  general 
principles  that  become  rules  for  judging  other  actions.     Like 
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other  soionccs,  morality  has  its  axioms,  jnstly  called  moral 
truths ;  if  it  is  good  to  keep  an  oath,  it  is  also  tnie,  the  oath 
being  made  with  *no  other  purpose  than  to  be  kept  Faith' 
fal  gnarding  as  much  belongs  to  the  idea  of  a  deposit,  as  tho 
eqaullty  between  its  three  angles  and  two  right  angles  to  the 
idea  of  a  triangle.  By  no  caprice  or  effort  of  will  can  a  moral 
verity  be  made  in  the  smallest  degree  other  than  it  is. 

But,  he  goes  ou,  a  moral  verity  is  not  simply  to  be  be> 
lioTed ;  it  mast  also  be  practised,  and  this  is  obliyation,  the 
second  of  tho  elements  of  moral  sentiment.  Obligation,  like 
moral  tmtli,  on  which  it  rests,  is  absolute,  immutable,  nuiver* 
Bal.  Ejint  even  went  so  fur  as  to  make  it  the  principle  of  oar 
morality ;  but  thin  was  subjoctivizing  good,  as  he  had  snbjeo- 
tivized  tratli.  Ueforo  there  is  an  obligation  to  act,  there  must 
be  an  iuti-insio  goodness  in  the  action ;  tho  real  first  tmth  of 
morality  is  justice,  i.e.,  the  essential  distinction  of  good  and 
evil.  It  is  jngtice,  therefore,  and  not  duty,  that  strictly  do- 
serres  the  name  of  a  prinuijile. 

Tho  next  clement  is /iVteWi/.  Obligation  implies  thefuonlty 
of  resisting  desire,  passion,  Ac.,  else  there  would  be  a  contnv- 
diction  in  human  nature.  But  the  truest  proof  of  liberty  is  to 
be  sought  in  the  constant  testimony  of  coii8cii>ui>MCSH,  th:it,  in 
wishing  this  or  that,  I  am  equally  able  to  will  the  contrary. 
Ho  distinguishes  between  the  powiT  of  willing  and  the  power 
of  executing ;  also  between  will  and  desire,  or  pas.sion.  In  tho 
conflict  between  will  and  the  tyi-anny  of  desire  lies  lilierly; 
and  tho  aim  of  the  conflict  is  the  fultilraent  of  duty.  For  the 
will  is  never  so  free,  never  so  much  itself,  as  when  yielding  to 
the  law  of  duty.  Persons  are  distinguished  from  Things  iu 
having  responsibility,  dignity,  intrinsic  value.  liecnuso  there 
is  in  me  a  being  worthy  of  respect,  I  am  bound  in  duty  to 
respect  myself,  and  have  the  riijhf  to  bo  respected  by  ypn. 
My  duty  (be  means,  of  coarse,  what  I  owe  to  self)  is  the  exact 
measure  of  my  right.  The  character  of  being  a  jiersim  is  in- 
violable, is  the  foundation  of  property,  is  iiuilionahio  by  self 
or  others,  oiidso  forth. 

He  posse?  to  tho  last  element  of  the  phenomenon  of 
morality,  the  judgment  of  merit  and  demerit.  The  judgment 
follows,  as  the  agent  is  sapjxised  free,  and  it  is  not  i^eoted 
by  lapse  of  time.  It  de[>cnils  also  essentially  on  the  idea  that 
the  ogent  knows  good  from  evil.  Upon  itself  follow  the 
notious  of  reward  and  punislinicnt.  Merit  is  the  natural  right 
to  1)0  rewarded ;  demerit,  jjaradox  as  it  may  appear,  the  riijU 
to  bo  pauishod.    A  criminal  would  claim  to  be  punished,  if 
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he  conid  compreliend  tho  absolate  necessity  of  expiation ;  and 
•re  there  not  real  cases  of  sacb  criminalR  P  Bat  as  there  can 
be  merit  without  actual  reward,  so  to  be  rewarded  doe*  not 
oonstituto  merit. 

If  good,  he  continnes,  is  good  in  itself,  and  ought  to  be 
done  without  regard  to  consequences,  it  is  no  less  truo  that 
the  consoqnenccs  of  good  cannot  fail  to  be  happy.  Virtue 
without  happiness  and  crime  without  misfortune  are  a  con- 
tradiction,  a  disorder;  which  are  hardly  met  with  in  the 
world,  even  as  it  is,  or,  whore  in  a  few  cases  they  are  found, 
are  sure  to  be  righted  in  the  end  by  eternal  justice.  The 
■acrifice  snpposed  in  virtue,  if  gonerouBly  accepted  and  cour- 
ageously undergone,  has  to  ijft  recompensed  in  respect  of  the 
amount  of  happiness  sacrificed. 

Once  more,  he  takes  up  the  Sentiment,  which  is  tho  general 
eeho  of  all  the  elements  of  the  phenomenon.  Its  end  is  to 
make  the  mind  sensible  of  the  bond  between  virtue  and  hap- 
piness ;  it  is  the  direct  and  vivid  application  of  the  law  of 
merit.  Again,  he  touches  the  states  of  moral  gatisfaction  and 
remorse,  speaks  of  our  sympathy  with  tho  moral  goodness  of 
others  and  our  benevolent  feeling  that  arises  towards  tliera— • 
emotions  all,  bpt  covering  np  judgments ;  ar'il  this  is  the  end 
of  his  detailed!  analysis  of  the  actual  facts  of  the  case.  Ilut 
ho  still  goes  on  to  sum  np  in  exact  expressions  tho  foregoing 
results,  and  he  claims  especially  to  have  overlooked  neither 
the  part  played  by  Reason,  nor  the  function  of  Sentiment, 
The  ratipnal  character  of  the  idea  of  good  gives  morality  ita 
firm  foundation ;  the  lively  sentiment  helps  to  lighten  the 
often  heavy  burden  of  duty,  and  stirs  up  to  the  most  heroic 
deeds.  Self-interest  too  is  not  denied  its  place.  In  this  con- 
nexion, led  again  to  allude  to  tho  happiness  appointed  to 
Tirtue  hero  or  at  least  hereafter,  he  allows  that  God  may  be 
regarded  os  tho  fountain  of  morality,  but  only  in  the  sense 
that  his  will -is  the  expression  of  his  eternal  wisdom  and 
justice.  Religion  crowns  morality,  but  morality  is  based 
>Dpon  itself.  The  rest  of  the  lecture  is  in  praise  of  Kclecticism, 
and  advocates  consideration  of  all  the  facts  involved  in 
morality,  as  against  exclusive  theories  founded  upon  only 
some  of  the  facts. 

Lectures  2l8t  and  22nd,  compressed  into  one  (Ed.  18 16) 
ecM^in  the  application  of  the  foregoing  principles,  and  the 
/HRwer  to  tho  question,  what  our  duties  are.  Duty  being 
absolate,  truth  becomes  obligatory,  and  absolute  truth  being 
known  by  the  reason  only,  to  obey  the  law  of  duty  is  to  obey 
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reason.  But  ^hat  actions  are  conformable  to  rcnson  P  Tlie 
clmractcri>j(jc  of  reason  ho  takes  to  bo  UniversiiUty,  and  this 
will  appear  in  tho  motives  of  actions,  siiico  it  is  theso  that 
confer  on  aclions  their  morality.  Aocordingly,  the  sign  where- 
by to  discover  vrhether  an  action  is  duty,  is,  if  its  motive 
when  generalized  ap])ear  to  tho  reason  to  bo  a  maxim  of 
nniversal  legislation  for  all  free  and  intclli(?ent  beings.  This, 
the  norm  sot  np  by  Knnt,  as  certainly  discovers  what  is  and 
is  not  dnty,  as  the  syllogism  detects  tho  error  and  truth  of  an 
argument.  (. 

To  obey  reason  is,  then,  the  ffltst  dnfy,  at  the  root  of  all 
others,  and  itself  resting  directly  lipon  the  relation  between 
liberty  and  reason ;  in  a  sense, ,  to  remain  reasonable  is  the 
sole  duty.  But  it  assuinca  special-forras  amid  the  diversity  of 
bnmnn  relations.  He  first  constafirs  tho  relations  whoi-oin 
wo  stand  to  ourselves  and  the  oirrosponding  duties.  That 
there  should  be  any  such  duties  -ia  at  first  sight  strange, 
seeing  wo  belong  to  ourselves;  but  this  is  not  the  same  as 
having  complete  power  over  ourselves.  Possessing  liberty, 
we  must  not  abdicate,  it  by  yielding  to  passions,  and  treat 
ourselves  as  if  there  were  nothing  in  us  tliat  merits  respect. 
We  are  to  distinguish  between  wiiat  is  peculiar  to  Ojich  of  us, 
and  what  wo  share  with  humanity.  Individual  peculiarities 
are  things  indifferent,  but  the  libortji  and  intcUigenco  that 
coustitnto  us  persons,  rather  than  iudlriduals,  demand  to  be 
respected  even  by  oureelves.  There  is  an  obligation  of  eplf- 
rcspcct  imposed  upon  us  as  mond  persous  that  w^  not  cstol> 
lished,  aud  is  not  to  be  destroyeil,  by  us.  AaKspecial  cases 
of  this  respect  of  the  moral  person  in  us,  he  litcs  (1)  the 
dnty  of  self-control  against  anger  or  melancholy,  not  for  their 
pernicious  consequences,  but  as  trenching  upon  the  moral 
dignity  of  liberty  aud  intelligence;  (2)  tho  duty  of  prudnnce, 
meaning  providence  in  alt  things,  which  regulates  courage, 
enjoins  temperance,  is,  as  the  ancients  said,  tho  mother  of  all 
the  virtnes, — in  short,  the  government  of  liberty  by  reason ; 
(3)  veracUij ;  (4)  dnty  towards  the  hoJij ;  (o)  duty  oi  ptr- 
feeling  (and  not  merely  keeping  intact)  tho  intelligence, 
liberty,  and  sensibility  that  constitute  us  moral  beings. 

But  the  same  liberty  and  intelligence  that  constitute  mo  a 
moral  person,  and  need  thus  to  be  respected  even  by  myself, 
exist  also  in  others,  coiderring  riglits  on  them,  and  imposing 
new  duties  of  respect  on  me  relatively  to  them.  To  their 
intelligence  I  owe  Tnilh ;  their  liberty  I'  am  bound  to  respect, 
sometimes  even  to  tho  extent  of  not  hindering  them  from 
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ma'.»inp  a  wrong  nso  of  it.  I  most  respect  also  their  affections 
(family,  io.)  which  form  piirt  of  themselves ;  their  bodies  j 
their  goods,  whether  acquired  by  labour  or  heritnp).  All  these 
duties  are  summed  up  in  the  one  j^reut  duty  of  Jiisliro  or 
renpect  for  tho  rights  of  others;  of  which  the  greatest  violation 
is  slavery. 

Tho  whole  of  duty  towards  others  is  not  however  oompro- 
heiided  in  justice.  CoTiscienco  coniphiins,  if  wo  have  only  not 
done  inJQHtice  to  one  in  snOeritiir.  Thore  is  a  new  class  of 
duties — consnlatiim,  charity,  aivrijice  —  to  which  indeed  cor- 
respond no  rights,  and  which  therefore  are  not  so  obligatory 
as  ju.stice,  but  which  cannot  bo  said  not  to  bo  obligatory. 
Prom  their  nature,  they  cannot  bo  reduced  to  an  exact  for- 
mula; their  beauty  lies  in  liberty.  But  in  charity,  ho  odds, 
there  is  also  a  danger,  from  its  effacing,  to  a  certain  extent,  tho 
moral  personality  of  tho  object  of  it.  In  acting  upon  others, 
wo  risk  interfering  with  their  natural  ri^rlits;  charity  is  there- 
fore to  bo  proportioned  to  the  liberty  and  reason  of  tho  person 
benefited,  and  is  never  to  bo  nindo  tho  means  of  usurping 
power  over  another. 

Justice  and  Charity  are  the  two  elements  compoRing  soci.il 
tnorality.  Hut  what  is  social  ?  and  on  what  ia  Society  founded, 
existing  as  it  docs  everywhere,  and  making  man  to  bo  what 
he  is  V  Into  tho  hopeless  question  of  its  origin  he  refuses  to 
enter ;  its  present  state  is  to  bo  stuilicd  by  tlin  light  of  tho 
knowledge  of  human  nature.     Its  invariable  foundations  aro 

(1)  the  need  wo  have  of  each  other,  and  our  social  instincts, 

(2)  the  lasting  and  indestruclible  idea  and  sentiment  of  riglic 
and  justice.  Tho  need  and  instinct,  of  which  he  finds  many 
proofs,  bepyf  society ;  justice  crowns  the  work.  The  least 
consideration  of  the  relations  of  man  to  man,  suggest  the 
essential  principles  of  Society  —  justice,  liberty,  equality, 
government,  punishment.  Into  each  of  these  ho  enters. 
Ijiberty  is  maub  out  to  be  assured  and  developed  in  society, 
instead  of  diminished.  Kqunlity  is  estabjishad  upon  tho  char- 
acter of  moral  personality,  wbigh  odra^tl  of  Ao  degree.  Tho 
need  of  some  repression  upori  liberty,  where  the  liberty  of 
others  is  trenched  upon,  conducts  to  the  idea  of  Government — 
a  disinterested  third  party  armed  with  tho  necessary  power  to 
assure  and  defend  tho  liberty  of  all.  To  government  is  to  bo 
ascribed,  firsWts  inseparable  function  of  protecting  the  com- 
mon liberly  (without  unnecessary  represjaon),  and  next,  bene- 
ficent action,  corresponding  to  the  duty  or  charity.  It  requires, 
for  its  guidance,  a  rale  superior  to  itself,  i.i.,  law,  the  ozpres- 
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(ion  nf  universal  and  absolale  jnatico.  Here  follows  the  nsnal 
distinction  of  positive  and  natural  law.  The  sanction  of  law 
is  pnnishment ;  the  right  of  pnnishing,  as  was  seen,  depend- 
ing on  the  idea  of  demerit.  Panishment  is  not  mere  venge- 
ance, bnt  the  expiation  by  the  criminal  of  violated  justice  ;  it  ia 
to  be  measured  therefore  chiefly  by  the  demerit  and  not  by  the 
injury  only.  Whether,  in  pauishing,  allowance  should  be 
mode  for  correction  and  amelioration,  is  to  put  the  same  caae 
over  again  of  charity  coming  in  after  justice. 

Here  the  philosoi^ier  stops  on  the  threshold  of  the  special 
science  of  politics.  But  already  the  fixed  aud  invariable  prin- 
ciples of  society  and  government  have  been  given,  and,  even 
in  the  relative  sphere  of  politics,  the  rule  still  holds  that  all 
forms  and  institutions  are  to  be  moulded  as  for  as  possible  on 
tlio  eternal  principles  supplied  by  philosophy. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  Cousin's  views  : — 

I. — The  Standard  is  the  judgment  of  good  or  evil  in 
actions.  Cousin  holds  that  good  and  evil  are  qualities  of 
actions  independent  of  our  judgment,  and  having  a  sort  of 
objective  existence. 

11. — The  Moral  Fneolty  he  analyzes  into  four  judp^ents  : 
(1)  good  and  evil;  (2)  obligation;  (J!)  freedom  of  the  will ; 
and  (4)  merit  and  demerit.  The  monkl  sentiment  is  tho 
emotions  connected  with  those  judgments,  nnd  chiefly  the 
feeling  connecteil  with  the  idea  of  merit.  [Tliis  analysis  is 
obviously  redundant.  '  Good  '  and  '  evil '  0])ply  to  many 
things  outside  etbios,  and  to  be  at  all  appropriiito,  they  mnst 
bo  quolified  as  moral  (I'.c,  olliijatory)  good  and  evil.  Tho 
connexion  between  obligation  and  demerit  has  been  previously 
expliiincd.] 

III. — In  regard  to  the  Snmmnm  Bonum,  Consin  considers 
that  virtue  must  bring  happiness  hero  or  hereafter,  and  vice, 
misery. 

IV. — Ho  occepts  the  criterion  of  dntics  set  forth  by  Kant. 
He  argues  for  tho  existence  of  duties  towards  oursolvcB. 

V.  and  VI.  require  ngftcmark. 

TIl^ODOUK  SIMON  JOUFFUOY.         [1796-1841] 

•  In  the  Second  liccture  of  his  unfinished  Coura  (Jo  Droit 
Nalurel,  JouD'roy  gives  a  condensed  exposition  ftf  the  Moi-al 
Facts  of  human  nature  from  his  own  point  of  view. 

What  diHtingnishos,  ho  says,  one  being  from  another,  ig  it* 
Organization ;  and  as  havingaspccial  nature,  every  creature  haa 
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k  iipecial  end.  Its  end  or  deniination  is  its  ffood,  or  it*  good 
eonsists  in  the  accompliabment  of  itfi  end.  Farther,  to  have 
»n  end  imjriies  the  posaeHHion  of  fnoalties  wherewith  to  attain 
it ;  and  all  thifl  is  applicable  also  to  man.  In  man,  as  in  other 
crefttares,  ft'om  the  very  first,  his  nature  tends  to  its  end,  by 
meanR  of  purely  instinctive  movements,  which  may  be  called 
primitive  and  instinctive  tendencies  of  human  nature ;  later 
th^  are  called  passions.  Along  with  these  tendencies,  and 
nnder  their  inflaence,  the  intellectnal  faculties  also  awake  and 
seek  to  procure  for  them  satisfaction.  The  faculties  work, 
however,  at  first,  iu  an  indeterminate  fashion,  and  only  by 
meeting  obstncles  are  driven  to  the  concentration  necessary  to 
attain  the  ends.  Ue  illustrates  this  by  the  case  of  the  intel- 
lectual faculty  seeking  to  satisfy  the  desire  of  knowledge,  and 
not  succeeding  until  it  concentrates  on  a  single  point  its 
■cattertid  energies.  This  spontaneous  concentration  is  the 
first  manifestation  of  Will,  but  is  proved  to  be  not  natural 
from  the  feeling  of  constraint  always  experienced,  and  the 
glad  rebound,  after  efiurt,  to  tho  indeterminate  condition. 
One  fact,  too,  remains  even  after  everything  possible  has  been 
done,  vis.,  that  the  satisfaction  of  the  primitive  tendencies  is 
never  quite  complete. 

,  When,  however,  such  satisfaction  as  may  be,  has  been 
attained,  there  ari.scs  pleasure ;  and  pain,  when  our  faculties 
fail  to  attain  the  good  or  end  they  sought.  There  could  be 
action,  successfnl  and  unsnccessful,  and  so  good  and  evil, 
without  any  sensibility,  wherefore  good  and  evil  are  not  to  bo 
confounded  with  pain  and  pleasure;  but  constituted  as  we 
are,  there  is  a  sensible  ocbo  that  varies  according  as  tho  result 
of  action  is  attained  or  not.  Plcnsuro  is,  then,  the  conse- 
quence, and,  as  it  were,  the  sign  of  the  realization  of  good, 
and  pain  of  its  privation. 

Ho  next  distinguishes  Secondary  passions  from  the  great 
primary  tendencies  and  passions.  These  arise  aprojiot  of 
external  objecfis,  as  they  nro  fonnd  to  further  or  oppose  the 
satisfiction  of  tho  fundamont^vl  tendencies.  Such  ol)juct8  are 
then  called  tuvful  or  pernicluiu.  Finally,  ho  completes  his 
account  of  tho  infantile  or  primitive  condition  of  man,  by 
remarking  that  someot  onr  natural  tendencies,  like  Sympn'.Iiy, 
arc  entirely  disinterested  in  soekinff  the  good  of  others.  Tlie 
main  feature  of  the  whole  primitive  state  is  the  exclusive 
domination  of  passion.  Tho  will  already  exi.stn,  but  tliero  is 
no  hlierty ;  tho  present  passion  triumplis  over  tlio  future,  Ibe 
btronger  over  tho  weaker. 
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He  now  passes  to  consider  the  doable  transformation  of 
this  original  state,  that  takes  place  when  reoson  ap]iears. 
Reason  is  the  faculty  of  eoiupreheiidiiuj,  which  is  diflurcnt  from 
knowing,  and  is  peculiar  to  man.  As  soon  as  it  awake*  in  man, 
it  comprehends,  and  penetrates  to  the  meaning  of,  the  wliolo 
spectacle  of  tinman  activity.  lyTirst  forms  the  general  idea 
of  Good,  as  the  resnltant  of  thar  gatinfuction  of  all  the  primary 
tendencies,  and  as  the  true  I'i/d  of  man.  Then,  comprehend- 
ing the  actnal  situation  of  n/an,  it  rcKolvos  tliis  idea  into  tho 
idea  of  the  grealeit  pomiblo  eood.  All  that  conduces  to  tho 
attainment  of  this  good,  it  iacludcs  under  the  genunil  idea  of 
tho  Um'/ul;  and  linally,  itVconstructs  tho  general  idea  of 
Ifnppiiieu  ont  of  all  that  is  ouniinun  to  tho  agreeable  sensa- 
tions that  follow  upon  tho  satisfaction  of  the  primary  ten- 
dencies.  \ 

ISat  besides  forming  these  three  perfectly  distinct  ideas, 
and  exploring  tho  secret  of  what  lias  been  passing  within,  the 
reason  also  comprehends  the  nccessity^f  subjecting  to  control 
the  faculties  and  forces  that  are  the  cmalition  of  tho  greatest 
satisfaction  of  human  natui-e.  In  the  |Jace  of  tho  merely 
mechanical  impulsion  of  passion,  which  isVonpled  with  grave 
di.sadvantj»ges,  it  puts  forward,  as  a  now  ra-inciplo  of  action, 
the  rational  calculation  of  interest.  Tho  facVlties  are  brought 
into  the  service  of  this  idea  of  the  reason,  byVhe  same  process 
of  conccnfmtlon  as  was  needful  in  satisfyingV^lio  passions ; 
only  now  voluntarily  instead  of  spontaneously.  Rting  an  idea 
instead  of  a  ])a.ssion,  tho  new  principle  supplies  a\ual  motive, 
under  whose  guidance  our  natural  power  over  on*  faculties 
is  developed  and  strengthened.  All  ])artinl  ends  anp  merged 
in  the  one  great  End  of  Interest,  to  which  the  means  is  solf- 
oontrol.  Tho  first  great  clian;;o  thus  wrought  by  teuson  is, 
that  it  ttikcs  tho  direction  of  tho  huiMln  forces  injfo  its  own 
hand,  and  although,  even  when  by  a  natural  transformation 
the  new  system  of  conduct  acquires  nil  the  force  Ma  passion, 
it  is  not  able  steadily  to  ]irocuro  for  the  idea  of  interest  tho 
victory  over  the  single  passions,  the  change/nevertheless 
abides.  To  the  state  of  Passion  has  succetyikw  the  stato  ol 
Egoism. 

Resison  must,  however,  he  thinks,  make  another  discovei'y 
before  there  is  a  truly  moral  statn— must  from  general  ideas 
rise  to  ideas  that  are  universal  and  absohiio.  There  is  no 
real  equation,  he  holds,  between  Good  and  tho  satisfaction  of 
tho  primitive  tendencies,  which  is  the  good  ot  egoism.  Not 
Idl  the  special  ends  of  all  creatures  are  regarded  as  eleroentM 
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of  one  great  End  of  creation,  of  ITniveraal  Order,  do  we  obtain 
■n  idea  wlioso  equivalence  to  the  idea  of  the  Qood  requires  no 
proof.  The  special  ends  are  g(K)d,  because,  through  tlioir 
realization,  the  end  of  croalion,  which  is  the  absolute  Qood, 
is  realised ;  hence  the;  acqairo  the  sacred  character  that  it 
has  in  the  eye  of  reason. 

No  sooner  is  the  idea  of  Universal  Order  present  to  the 
reason,  than  it  is  recognized  as  on  absolute  law  ;  and,  in  oon- 
•equence,  the  siiecial  end  of  our  being,  by  participation  in  its 
character  of  goodness  and  saorcdnosH,  is  henceforth  pursued 
as  a  duty,  and  its  satisfaction  claimed  as  a  right.  Also  every 
creature  assumes  the  same  position,  and  we  no  longer  merely 
concede  that  others  have  tendencies  to  bo  satisfied,  and  con- 
•ent  from  Sympathy  or  Kgoism  to  promote  their  good  ;  but 
the  idea  of  Universal  Order  makes  it  as  much  our  duty  to  re- 
spect and  contribute  to  the  accomplishment  of  their  good  as 
to  aceomplish  our  own.  From  the  idea  of  good-in-itsolf,  i.f.. 
Order,  flow  all  duty,  right,  obligjition,  morality,  and  natural 
legislation. 

Ho  carries  the  idco  of  Order  slill  farther  back  to  the 
Deity,  making  it  the  expression  of  the  divine  thought,  and 
opening  np  the  religious  side  of  morality ;  but  he  docs  not 
mean  that  its  obligatoriness  as  regards  the  reason  is  thereby 
increased.  He  also  identifies  it,  in  the  last  resort,  with  the 
ideas  of  the  Beautiful  and  the  True. 

We  have  now  reaclied  the  truly  morol  condition,  a  state 
perfectly  distinct  from  either  of  the  foregoing.  Kven  when 
the  egoistic  and  tlio  moral  determination  picseril>o  the  i-amo 
conduct,  the  one  only  counsels,  while  the  other  obliges.  The 
one,  having  in  view  only  the  greatest  satisfaction  of  our 
nature,  is  personal  even  when  counselling  benefits  to  others; 
the  other  reganling  only  the  law  of  Order,  something  distinct 
from  self,  is  impersonal,  oven  when  prescribing  our  own  good. 
Hence  there  is  in  the  latter  case  devutiemfiit  of  self  to  some- 
thing else,  and  it  is  exactly  the  iUvoueiiinit  to  a  something 
that  is  not  self,  but  is  regarded  as  good,  that  gets  the  name 
of  virtue  or  moral  good.  Moral  good  is  voluntary  and  intel- 
ligent obedience  to  the  law  that  is  Oio  rule  of  our  conduct. 
As  an  ndditiinial  distinction  between  tlie  egoistic  and  the  moral 
determination,  he  mentions  the  judgment  of  merit  or  demerit 
that  ensues  upon  actions  when,  and  only  when,  they  have  a 
moral  clmmctei'.  No  remorse  follows  an  act  of  mere 
imprudence  involving  no  violation  of  universal  order. 

He  denies  tliut  there  is  any  real  contradiction  among  the 
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three  diflerent  dutcrminationa.  Nothing  is  prescribed  in  the 
moral  law  thnt  is  not  also  in  accordance  with  some  priraitiv* 
tendency,  and  with  self-interest  rightly  nndenitood ;  if  it  were 
not  so,  it  would  go  bard  with  virtno.  On  the  otiicr  hand,  if 
everything  not  done  from  regard  to  duty  were  opposed  to 
moral  law  and  onlur,  society  cuuld  not  only  not  subsist,  bnt 
would  never  have  been  formed.  When  a  stmgglo  does  ensue 
between  passion  and  self-inbk^st,  passion  is  blind ;  when, 
between  egoism  and  the  m<Mi  determination,  egoism  isAt 
fault.  It  is  in  the  true  interest  of  i'assion  to  be  socrifieed)  to 
Egoism,  and  of  Kgoism  to  be  sacrificed  to  Order. 

He  closes  the  review  of  the  various  moral  facta  by 
explaining  in  what  sense  the  succession  of  the  three  states 
is  to  be  understood.  The  state  of  Passion  is  historically 
first,  but  the  Kgoistic  and  tlie  Moral  states  are  not  so  sharply 
defined.  As  soon  as  reason  dawnri  it  introduces  the  moral 
motive  as  well  as  the  egoistic,  and  to  this  extent  the  two 
states  are  ooutemporanoous.  Only,  so  fur  is  tlie  moral  law 
from  being  at  this  sttige  fully  conceived,  that,  in  the  majority 
of  men,  it  is  never  conceived  in  its  full  clearness  at  all.  Their 
eonfused  idea  of  moral  law  is  the  so-called  mora!  coiucienc«, 
which  works  more  like  a  sense  or  an  instinct,  and  is  inferior 
to  the  clear  mtional  conception  in  everything  except  that  it 
convoys  the  full  force  of  obligation.  In  its  grades  of  guilt 
human  justice  rightly  makes  allowance  for  difiurent  dei^rees 
of  intelligence.  Tlie  Egoistic  determination  and  the  Moral 
state,  such  as  it  is,  onqp  developed,  passion  is  not  to  bo  sup- 
posed abolished,  bnt  henceforth  what  really  takes  place  in 
all  is  a  perpetual  alternation  of  the  various  states.  Yet  tliough 
no  man  is  able  exclusively  to  follow  the  moral  determination, 
and  no  man  will  constantly  be  under  the  inlluence  of  any  one 
of  the  motives,  there  is  one  motive  commonly  uppermost 
whereby  each  can  be  charbcterized>  Thus  men,  according 
to  their  habitual  conduct,  are  known  as  passionate,  egoistic,  or 
virtnons. 

We  now  summarize  the  opinions  of  Jonffroy : — 
I. — The  Standard  is  the  Idea  of  Absolute  Good  or  Uni- 
versal  Older  in  tlio  sense  explained  by  the  author.  Like 
Cousin,  he  identifies  the  'good'  with  the  'true.'  What, 
tlion,  is  tlio  criterion  that  distinguishes  moral  from  other 
(ruths?  If  ohtigdIUm  bo  selected  as  tlie  differentia,  it  is  in 
efluct  to  give  up  the  attempt  to  determine  what  truths  are 
oblitfatory.  The  idea  of  '  gixid '  is  obviously  too  vague  to  bo 
»  differentia,     llow  far  the  idea  of '  Universal  Order  '  gets  ns 
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ont  of  the  difficolty  nmj  be  doubted,  espeoially  after  th* 
candid  admission  of  tbe  aathor,  that  it  is  an  idea  of  which  the 
minority  of  men  have  never  any  very  clear  notions. 

II. — The  moral  facnlty  is  Reason ;  Conscience  is  hardly 
more  than  a  confused  feeling  of  obligatoriness. 

Sympathy  is  one  of  tbe  primitive  tendencies  of  onr  natore. 
Jooffroy  s  opinion  on  tbe  subject  is  open  to  the  objectiona 
nidged  against  Butler's  psychology. 

He  upholds  the  freedom  of  tbe  Will,  but  embarrasses  hit 
argument  by  admitting,  like  Reid,  that  there  is  a  stage  in  onr 
-existence  when  we  are  ruled  by  tbe  passions,  and  are  destitute 
of  liberty. 

IIL — The  Summnm  Bonnm  is  the  end  of  every  creature; 
the  passions  ought  to  be  subordinated  to  self-interest,  and 
self-interest  to  morality. 

In  regard  to  the  other  pointa,  it  ia  uiiueoesiury  to  cooliuae 
the  snmmory. 

It 
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